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BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF 


"  TWO  OLD  men's  tales,"'   "  MOUNT  SOREL/'   ETC. 


\. 


The  reason  fim,  the  temperate  will, 
Eodarance,  foresight,  strength,  and  ykill, 
A  perfect  womao,  nobly  planned. 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command. 
And  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  something  of  an  angel  light. 

Wordsworth. 


IN  THREE  VOLUMES,     ^-t 

VOL.  I. 


LONDON: 

HENBT  COLBUBN,  PUBLISHER, 
GREAT  MABIiBOROUOH  STREET. 
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TO 


WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH,  ESQ., 


ONE  FROM  AMONG  THE  COUNTLESS  NTJMBEBS  OP  THOSE  DEEPLY 
INDEBTED  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  THEIR  MORAL 


LIFE  TO  THE  FINE  INFLUENCES  OF  HIS 


POETRY, 


OFFERS  THIS  IMPERFECT  TRIBUTE  OF  ADMIRATION  AND 


GRATirUDB. 
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Der  feine  Griff  und  der  rechte  Ton, 
Das  lemt  sich  nur  um  des  Feldherm  Person. 

Wallenstein's  Lager, 

WRITTEN  IN  AN  EVENING  OF  SPRING,  SITTING  BT  MT 

SLEEPING  AUNT,  AND  USTENING  TO  THE 

THRUSH  SINGING  NEAR  ME. 


Oh !  sing  again,  sweet  bird  of  heay*n ! 

And  pour  thy  varied,  mellowed  strain, 
While  twilight  dims  the  shower  of  even, 

Soft  sinking  o*er  the  fading  plain. 

Bepeat  that  wild  oatburst  of  bliss, 
That  tender  eall — that  thrill  of  joy— 

And  soothe,  in  sach  an  honr  as  this. 

The  impatient  thonght — ^the  wearied  sigh. 

Thj  aong^  npotn  the  ear  of  Night, 

Comei  warbling  soft,  and  seeks  the  Power 

Who  illli  th  J  spring-time  with  delight. 
And  thaiika  Him  for  the  falling  shower. 
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For  budding  stem,  for  leafy  cell. 

For  dew-bedropped,  and  green  retreat. 

Thy  trembling  notes'  incessant  swell. 
The  offering  of  thine  incense  sweet 

God,  who  first  called  thee  into  life, 
To  feed,  to  sing,  and  to  enjoy, 

«  «  «  «  « 

«  «  «  «  « 

He  called  thee  too  to  taste  of  heay*n. 
To  dwell  beneath  this  azure  sky. 

With  these  the  feeling  soul  was  given 
To  thrill  with  love  and  extasy  I 

He  breathed  the  trembling  spirit  here, 
Alire  to  all  of  Nature's  charms, 

Which  greets  her  with  the  adoring  tear. 
And  lives  enraptured  in  her  arms. 

Does  evening  draw  her  misty  veil. 
And  hang  on  every  flower  and  tree, 

While  crowding  songsters  swell  the  gale — 
To  thee  the  sense  is  extasy. 

Or,  when  dark  lurid  clouds  hang  round. 
Which  glittering  seams  of  lightning  part, 

The  thundering  crash,  the  deep  resound — 
With  shuddering  pleasure  fill  thine  heart 

Or,  dost  thou  taste  the  broeie  of  mom. 
When  the  sun  flames  upon  the  east, 

And  sparkling  dewdrops  deck  the  thoni, 
Is  it  not  rapture  to  thy  hneast  ? 
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Or,  when  the  moon  is  riding  high, 
While  silvery  clouds  around  her  roll 

O'er  heaven's  wide,  starry,  canopy — 
'What  whispers  to  thy  swelling  soul  ? 

Hath  God  thus  highly  strung  thine  heart — 
Mysterious  rapture  hid  thee  know — 

And  would'st  thou  from  these  scenes  depart. 
And  to  the  world  for  pleasure  go? 

By  empty  aims,  debasing  cares, 

And  worthless  hopes  thy  bosom  torn. 

By  coldness  chilled,  oppressed  by  glare, 
To  mediocrity  be  worn. 

Then  wretched  in  its  last  estate. 

And  heartless  in  the  path  that's  trod, 

Grow  discontented  with  thy  fate. 

And  cast  a  murmuring  thought  to  God ! 

'*  Artless  lines  enough,  my  dear,"  said  the 
fond  mother,  **  and  full  of  all  the  inaccuracies 
of  a  young  unpractised  hand,  but  interest- 
ing to  me,  because  they  paint  my  Emilia ;" 
— and  she  passed  her  hand  calmly  and  kindly 
oyer  her  daughter's  shining  hair — ^^  too  truly 
paint  her,  I  am  afraid,  my  dear  enthusiast/' 
oontinued  she,  looking  fondly  at  her  daugh- 
ter's aptamed  face. 
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They  were  sitting  upon  the  terrace;  the 
mother  upon  a  green  garden-seat,  the  daughter 
upon  the  grass  at  her  feet. 

"Too  truly!'*  said  she,  patting  the  loved 
cheek  glowing  with  health  and  animation. 
*^And  yet..."  and  she  looked  at  the  paper 
which  she  held  in  her  hand,  and  then  at  her 
daughter  again ;  "  there  is  nothing  sickly  in 
all  this — ^nothing  affected  or  namby-pamby, 
which,  you  know,  I  detest :  high  strung,  per- 
haps, that  heart  has  been  by  the  Almighty, 
but  to  me  it  seems  destined  for  high,  heroic 
things." 

The  daughter's  eyes  glistened,  but  she  said 
nothing,  and  the  mother  went  on  as  if  speak- 
ing to  herself. 

"  Heroic !  did  I  say  ? — You  are  thinking  " 
— and  she  took  Emilia's  hand—  **  of  deeds  of 
high  courage— of  strenuous  effort — of  van- 
quished difficulty — of  victory  achieved — of 
dragons  and  monsters  of  the  wilderness— of 
Una,  and  her  lion— of  Clarinda,  and  her  lance 
—or  rather  of  Joan  of  Arc  and  a  country 
saved.     That  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  was  in 
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.Tour  foolish  little  head.  Come,  tell  truth — 
say  it  was  so,  my  Emilia  !'* 

^'  Ah,  mamma !  what  is  the  use  of  confessing 
to  the  divine  ?  It  was  some  sort  of  confused 
staff  of  that  sort,  when  you  used  the  word 
heroic ! — ^a  tery  big  word  for  you,  mamma." 

**  Well,  my  dear,  I  think  it  is  a  very  great 
compliment  to  the  power  of  your  verses  that 
they  have,  for  the  moment,  excited  such  a 
very  sober  person  as  I  am  to  the   ^Ercles 


vein.'  " 


She  gazed  at  her  daughter  again.  She  was, 
what  she  said,  a  very  sober  person,  who  rarely, 
if  ever,  indulged  in  the  slightest  exaggeration 
or  even  warmth  of  expression ;  and  still  more 
rarely  suffered  herself  to  be  betrayed  into 
anything  beyond  the  demonstration  of  calm 
and  well  disciplined  feeling :  but  now  she 
looked  at  her  daughter's  ardent,  animated, 
yet  most  truthful  and  ingenuous  coun- 
tenance, sighed  and  repeated  again  the  word 
heroic. 

"  Ah,  my  poor  little  poet !  you  are  come 
three  centuries  too  late  into  the  world ;  but 
heroism    is  not  out  of    date,  though    the 
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outer  garb  and  vesture  of  it  are  so  changed 
that  perhaps  you  poets — who,  you  know,  are 
apt  a  little  too  much  to  be  caught  by  the  out- 
sides  of  things  —  perhaps  you  poets  might 
not  know  it  again. 

"  Heroism  I — ^To  those  who  consider  rightly, 
it  is  a  far  nobler  thing  now  :  when  it  is  no 
longer  a  sound  to  mark  the  glowing  excite- 
ment, the  lofty  enthusiasm,  which  fights  and 
struggles  in  the  brilliant  midday,  gilded  by 
the  sun,  all  warm  and  genial ;  but  the  slow, 
silent,  death-struggle  of  the  soul  in  solitude, 
darkness,  and  obscurity,  against  the  heavy, 
wearying,  every-day  evils  of  every-day  actual 
life :  sacrifices  of  the  hourly  and  the  small, 
but  the  sum  of  which  is  existence — not  of- 
fered in  the  fervour  of  the  moment,  but  given, 
as  it  were,  by  inches ;  the  heroic  devotion  to 
others,  and  those  others,  not  even  worthy !  far 
from  grateful,  too  often  resentful ;  combining 
patience,  perseverance,  endurance,  gentleness, 
and  disinterestedness — that  is  the  heroism  of 
our  day,  my  dear  poet !" 

**I   know,   dear   mamma,   that    you    are 
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terribly   fond  of  the  fireside  virtues;  I  am 
sure  they  would  be  truly  heroic  in  me !" 

**So  it  would  seem,"  said  her  mother, 
pointing  to  the  words  ^^  impatient  thought 
and  wearied  sigh  "  in  the  little  poem. 

Emilia  coloured  a  little. 

"  It  was  very  wrong  to  feel  so ;  but  my 
poor  aunt  is  so  impatient !" 

"  And  my  poor  Emilia  so  ill-disciplined." 

**  Dearest  of  mothers,  do  not  condemn  me 
too^  severely ;  there  are  some  virtues  so  hard 
to  practise:  for  those  I  love  I  feel  as  if  I 
could  gladly  die  !'* 

*'  So  I  believe :  but  we  must  learn  to  die 
for  those  we  cannot  love,"  said  her  mother, 
gravely. 

*^  Ah,  mother,  mother !  let  it  be  for  those 
Hove  —  a  dry  crust — privations  —  pain  — 
danger!"  she  exclaimed,  brightening  and 
smiling :  **  let  me  be  like  that  charming  Lady 
Harriet  Acland,  in  the  American  war.  Let 
me  go  with  my  husband  to  the  battle,  and 
nniBe  him  in  his  tent,  and  follow  him  in  a 
boat  and  under  the  fire  of  ten  thousand  mus- 
kets, to  the  log  hut  in  the  woods,  among  the 
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wildest  Indians:  let  me  a.t  least  do  that, 
dearest  mamma  ? 

"  And  oh !"  cried  she,  and  looking  round 
with  enthusiasm  upon  the  wide  spreading  and 
beautiful  landscape  before  her — "  anything 
with  Nature !  Only  let  me  live  with  Nature  ! 
Only  let  me  be  free !  Don't  shut  me  up  in  a 
town !  Don't  let  me  live  in  a  street,  *  peeping 
over  chimney  tops/  and  then  *  turn  my  sick 
heart  to  think  of  other  things.'  Oh,  mamma  ! 
I  never  can,  or  will,  live  in  a  town !" 

^^That  must  be  as  your  husband  pleases, 
Emilia." 

"  Husband  ! — oh  !  mamma,  we  need  not 
think  of  that  this  five  hundred  years ;"  and  a 
slight  blush  just  heightened  for  a  moment  the 
colour  of  her  rosy  cheek.  And  the  mother's 
lip  was  just  parted  by  as  faint  a  smile ;  for 
the  gate  at  the  end  of  the  long  terrace  walk 
was  heard  to  open,  and  a  young  man  was 
seen  advancing  from  under  the  trees. 

The  gentleman  who  now  approached  them 
was  a  handsome  young  man,  dressed  in  plain 
clothes,  but  with  a  certain  air  which  at  once 
marked  him  for  a  military  man. 
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In  that  day,  about  the  year  1809,  when 
our  military  life  was  an  active  military  life  ; 
one  in  which  most  men  devoted  to  the  pro- 
fession had  seen  the  grim  visage  of  war  face 
to  face — had  tasted  of  all  its  actual  priva- 
tions, sufferings,  horrors  and  humanities,  of 
its  heroism,  and  of  its  terrors,  military  men 
really  were  a  race  apart,  schooled  in  a  world 
peculiar  to  themselves,  which  gave  something 
ideal  to  the  character,  and  frank  and  gallant 
to  the  bearing,  and  were  exquisitely  attrac- 
tive to  women.     They,  on  their  side,  when 
they   returned  for  short  intervals   to   their 
country  and  to  their  homes,  reposing,  for  a 
space,  from  the  life  of  struggle,  hardships, 
and  exertion  to  which  they  were  accustomed — 
and  leaving  the  rude  camp  for  that  gentle  so- 
ciety,  felt  as  if  they  were  restored   to  a 
paradise  of  innocence,  peace,  and  beauty — 
and  were  animated  by  all  the  sweet  passions, 
ddicate  and  romantic  feelings,  and  devoted 
loyalty  to  women  and  to  their  country  of  which 
yon,  who  live  in  these  piping  days  of  peace 
and  laxary,  can  form  no  conception.      As 
little  can  yon  comprehend  the  effect  all  this 
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might  produce  upon  the  romantic  imagina- 
tion of  nineteen  In  the  country-house  of  a 
gentleman  of  moderate  fortune,  which  was  visi- 
ted rarely  except  by  fox-hunting  squires, 
boobies  of  elder  sons  very  imperfectly  edu- 
cated, as  elder  sons  were  very  apt  to  be  then 
(they  are  a  good  deal  better  now),  the  apothe- 
cary, or  the  attorney ;  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish  too  often  in  those  days  (they  are 
extremely  advanced  indeed  since  then ;  it  is 
one  of  the  best  advancements  made  in  our 
day),  belonging  to  the  class  of  either  fox- 
hunters  or  of  boobies. 

What  a  sort  of  domestic  Avatar  it  was, 
when  a  young  man,  practised  in  that  true, 
universal  life,  which  pervades  an  army  in 
actual  service— his  character  elevated  by  that 
spirit  and  courage  which  results  from  the 
generous  combat  with  veritable  pain  and 
death — his  mind  and  imagination  filled  with 
all  the  infinitude  of  lively  and  romantic 
images  which  various  climes  and  various 
scenes  present— <^me  into  a  society  such  as 
this;  and,  finding  little  sympathy  for  the 
abundance  of  his  ideas  and  the  elevation  of 
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lus  heart  among  the  aforesaid  foxhunters 
and  boobies,  devoted  his  time  and  fonnd  his 
happmess  in  the  ever-ready  sympathy  of 
sweet  and  imaginative  woman  !  —  spending 
hours  unwearied  by  her  side,  while  the  rest  of 
the  world  were  hunting,  or  drinking,  or  idling 
—filling  her  fancy  with  the  most  bewitching 
pictures,  and  winning,  as  Othello  did,  his  way 
to  the  too  sincere  and  tender  heart  ^*  by  the 
dangers  he  had  known." 

The  young  Lieutenant-Colonel — ^for  young 
as  he  was  he  had  already  attained  that  high 
rank— -(men  died  thick  and  fast  in  those  days 
of  blood  and  carnage ;  and  advancement,  rapid 
bat  usually  weU-eamed,  waited  on  the  sur- 
vivors) the  young  lieutenant-Colonel  was  a  sort 
of  distant  connexion  of  Mrs.  Wyndham ;  her 
brother.  Sir  Herbert  Montague,  having  mar- 
ried the  sister  of  his  father ;  so,  as  they  all 
were  well  acquainted  together,  there  was  a 
kind  of  cousinhood  maintained  among  them. 
Mrs.  Wyndham  treated  him  something  after 
the  manner  of  an    affectionate    aunt,    and 
Emilia  with  something  of  the  unreserve  of  a 
eousin ;  that  is  to  say,  young  as  she  was,  she 
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would  scarcely  have  become  so  conversable 
and  so  well  acquainted  with  any  other  man, 
and  therefore  no  other  man  would  have  had 
so  good  an  opportunity  of  discovering  what  a 
very  clever  and  charming  creature  she  was. 

He  came  however,  sauntering  along  the 
terrace,  and  did  not  seem  to  proceed  with 
any  extraordinary  despatch  at  the  sight  of 
the  white  dresses  of  the  ladies  upon  the  green 
seat  at  the  other  end.  He  was  twisting  a  bit 
of  wild  rose  in  his  mouth,  and  lounging,  or 
rather  strolling  along,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  ;  looking  about  him,  and  advancing  at 
so  leisurely  a  pace,  as  would  have  completely 
exonerated  him,  even  in  this  our  day,  from 
the  suspicion  of  any  vulgar,  red-coat  gal- 
lantry, or  empressement  about  the  ladies.  So 
that  Emilia  does  not  appear  to  be  in  any 
danger  of  being  betrayed  into  an  unfortunate 
passion,  like  the  lady  on  the  castle  wall, 
for  a  knight  ^^  who  loves  and  who  rides 
away." 

The  conversation,  however,  between  the 
mother  and  the  daughter  was  stopped,  and 
they  both  sate  looking  at  him.     He  turns 
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round,  looks  behind  him — ^recedes  a  few  paces 
— adyances  as  much  again — stops— looks — 
obserres — twists  the  bit  of  briar  in  his  month 
—bat,  upon  the  whole,  advances,  and  at  last 
reaches  them,  saying — 

^^  I  am  looking  at  that  canons  sort  of 
scheme  that  my  good  nncle"  (he  nsed  to 
call  Mr.  Wyndham  uncle,  and  Mrs.  Wyndham 
annt,  because  he  had  been  a  great  deal  with 
them  when  he  was  a  child)-^"  that  my  good 
QDcle  seems  to  be  carrying  on  there.  Does 
he  mean  it  for  a  military  defence,  or  for  a 
primrose  bank  for  my  pretty  cousin  here  to 
amuse  herself  by  rolling  down  ?'* 

'/ 1  don't  quite  understand  the  plan,"  said 
Mrs.  Wyndham.  "  You  know  I  am  no  land- 
scape gardener." 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven  you  were,  ma'am,"  said 
he,  abruptly,  "and  you  would  never  set 
about  scarping  this  pretty,  green  bank,  for 
the  sake  of  making  a  walk  over  a  small  grassy 
hill  deserve  the  name  of  terrace;  which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  it  has  most  unjustly  ob- 
tained. The  shrubberies  that  are  all  being 
cleared  away,  and  those  foxgloves  and  broom 
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bushes,  were  so  pretty  on  that  rough  bit  of 
ground  there.  Were  they  not,  Emilia  ?  It 
will  be  years  before  it  is  even  turfed ;  and  it 
will  have  no  keeping  or  character,  after  all." 

He  sat  down  by  her  upon  the  grass. 

"  A  terrace,  Emilia — a  real  terrace — is,  or 
should  be,  quite  a  different  sort  of  thing  from 
this  petty  bit  of  ambition — I  beg  your  par- 
don, ma'am,"  lool^ing  up  at  Mrs.  Wyndham  : 
"  nobody  can  possibly  think  this  place  pret- 
tier than  I  do,  as  it  is— or  was,  alas !  but 
really,  one  who  has  seen  a  noble  terrace  such 

as  I  have  seen  at  ,  towering  above  a 

high  natural  escarpment,  and  commanding 
half  a  county,  and  the  vast  ocean,  all  mingling 
with  the  deep,  deep  blue  of  the  sky,  in  the 
most  glorious  confusion,  is  vexed,  Emilia,  to 
«de  Uiis  sweet,  sylvan  scene,  wanting  to  dress 
itself  up  in  a  paltry  imitation.  Now,  Emilia, 
M  it  usotl  to  be,  when  I  was  last  here — it  was 
«pring*time  then,  you  know — ^that  brake  was 
— noUiing  could  be  prettier :  the  green  fern 
just  springing  up^  and  the  wood  flowers,  thoee 
whit^  pur|)l<^*Teined  things « •  •  •" 

**  Wood  ailMIOIIdS*'' 
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"  Yes — ^ye8— and  the  birches  in  little  knots 
—and  the  golden  broom — and  foxgloves...." 

"  No,"  said  she ;  "  you  must  not  put  wood 
anemones  and  foxgloves  in  flower  together— 
that  won't  do." 

"  Won't  it  ?"  drawing  a  little  closer  to  her ; 
*'bat  I  may  put  a  hare  in;  because,  you 
knov^,  hares  run  about  at  all  times  of  the 
year :  and  do  you  remember  our  catching  the 
bright  eye  of  the  brown  hare,  as  she  sat  upon 
her  form,  and  then  scudded  off,  and  we 
scrambled  after  her,  and  how  you  tore  your 
frock?  You  don't  care  to  play  such  tricks 
now  you  have  been  at  Madame  Devery's 
school." 

^^  I  should  hope  not,  indeed— or  a  world  of 
good  instruction  would  have  been  sadly  thrown 
away.    But  you  must  not  say  school." 

"  What  must  I  say  ? — teach  me  everything, 
small  and  great ;"  and  he  came  still  a  little 
nearer,  and  looked  down  at  her  as  she  sat 
idly  twisting  a  long,  feathery  gjass  round  her 
fingers  —  '*  teach  me  everything,  great  and 
small,  proper  and  right ;  I  shaU  learn  every- 
thing from  you  —  I  never  forget  one  of  your 
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was  foar  years  younger,  which  in  those  re- 
gions counts  for  half  a  century ;  and  so  she 
was  put  under  my  sage  guidance ;  and  so— 
she  became  my  child.** 

^  I  understand.  And  what  sort  of  a  child 
did  she  prove?'* 

''  Oh,  she  was  and  is  such  a  sweet,  dear, 
naughty  little  thing  !'* 

"  Very  pretty,  and  all  that,  I  suppose.** 

"Oh,  you  never  saw  anything  half  so 
pretty ;  and  such  a  little,  gay,  bewitching — 
and  such  a  loving  little  darling  !'* 

"  And  you  had  the  care  of  her  ?** 

His  eyes  were  all  this  time  fixed  upon  her. 
She  had  turned  a  little  away,  and  did  not  see 
it,  but  the  mother  did;  and  the  mother 
smiled  to  herself,  and  thought — "  Dear,  inno- 
cent Emilia !  describing  your  friend  in  such 
enchanting  colours !  But  it  is  of  no  use :  he 
is  not  for  Miss  Hesketh.** 

"  Oh,  yes !  and  much  care  I  took — I  really 
e^tcf,"  turning  to  him,  and  looking  seriously. 
^*  You  may  smile,  but  I  really  did.  She  was 
a  careless  little  thing,  and  it  was  her  turn  to 
tear  her  frocks  then,  and  my  turn  to  mend 
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them ;  and  I  really  liked  it  as  well.     Imagine 
if  I  loyed  her  r 

He  smiled,  and  said  nothing.  The  mother 
was  right — the  sabject  did  not  interest  him. 

Presently  l}e  lifted  up  his  head  from  a  sort 
of  reverie  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  he 
said — 

"  Now  yon  mast  tell  me  about  Sir  Thomas 
and  Lady  Maria." 

She  glanced  np  at  her  mother. 

''  Mast  I  describe  Sir  Thomas,  mamma  ?'* 

The  mother  shook  her  head. 

"  Mamma  says  no.  I  don't  like  Sir  Tho- 
mas: he  is  not  one  of  my  sort.^ 

"And  Lady  Maria?" 

"  No ;  I  positively  do  so  exceedingly  dis- 
like  Lady  Maria,  that,  without  appealing  to 
mamma,  I  will  of  myself  say,  find  her  out  for 
yourself — that  is,  if  you  think  it  worth  while 
to  take  the  troable." 

"  I  like  to  hear  you  describe.  Is  there  no 
one  else  coming  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  quite  a  party.  We  sit  down 
eighteen  to  dinner.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hook ;  and 
Hr.  and  Mrs.  Cook ;  and  Mr.  James  and  two 
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Miss  Hooks;  and  Mr.  John  and  one  Miss 
Cook ;  and  Mr.  Squire  Phillips,  as  he  is  called 
here,  and  Mrs.  Phillips,  whom  I  like  exces- 
sively —  stay,  how  many  have  I  got  ?'*  She 
counted  them  upon  her  fingers — "  and  myself 
fifteen,  and  yourself  sixteen,  and  Mr.  Wilcox 
— oh,  T  had  nearly  forgotten  darling  Johnny 
Wilcox ! — and  who  can  the  last  be  ?"  looking 
up  at  her  mother.     "  I  am  short  one." 

"  Your  father  desired  a  place  might  be 
reserved  for  Mr.  Danby,  though  he  did  not 
think  it  very  probable  that  he  would  stay." 

**  The  man  from  London  that  comes  on 
business  to  papa  ?" 

"  The  same." 

"  Well,  that  will  not  be  anything  to  us. 
He  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  us.  So 
Colonel  Lenox  must  make  his  amusement,  as 
he  can,  out  of  those  already  reported — ^and  / 
recommend  Johnny  Wilcox." 

"  And  why  so  ?" 

"  Because  he  is  an  original,  which  none  of 
the  rest,  but  Squire  and  Mrs.  Phillips,  in- 
deed— and  they  are  as  old  as  the  hills — can 
be  called.     People  may  be  excessively  un- 
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fflltivated,  and  excessively  deyoid  of  anything 
like  ton,  or  the  conyentional  manners  of  the 
world,  and  yet  be  anything  in  the  world  bnt 
original.     May  they  not,  mamma  ?" 

Her  mother  nodded. 

**  Bad  copies  of  bad  models :  for  little  minds 
do  not  even  dare  to  be  themselves.  Johnny 
Wilcox  for  me." 

Man  is  bom,  bred,  reared,  dyed,  double 
dyed,  in  jealousy — ^it  is  the  universal  passion. 

He  did  not  like  even  to  hear  her  praise 
Johnny  Wilcox. 

"He  seems  very  happy  in  your  admi- 
ration." 

"  So  I  assure  you  he  is.  *' 

"  Your  nejpt  favourite  to  Miss  Hesketh  V 

"  My  very  next  ?"  with  a  saucy  smile. 

''I  am  impatient  to  behold  the  man  ho- 
noured with  so  large  a  share  of  Miss  Wynd- 
ham's  esteem." 

"  Really !     Well,  you  shall  be  indulged  to- 


morrow." 


And  now  they  all  three  rose  and  began  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  terrace. 
She  was   in  excellent  spirits  and  full  of 
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talk,  for  she  had  an  abundant  imagination,  an 
open,  innocent  heart,  and  a  most  overflowing 
tongue.  I  always  thought  her  very  hand- 
some when  I  knew  her,  but  that  was,  I  be- 
lieve, because  she  exercised  such  a  charm 
over  every  one :  the  learned  in  such  things 
would  not  have  called  her  so  pt^rhaps. 

Emilia  had  not  regular  features,  but  no 
one  could  deny  that  she  was  a  very  fine  girl, 
fuU  of  health  and  animation,  with  two  very 
expressive  eyes  of  whatever  colour  you  please 
to  call  them,  for  no  one  could  ever  decide  the 
matter — a  sweet,  delicate  mouth,  expressive 
of  both  sense,  temper,  and  feeling  —  a  nice, 
steady,  round  chin — abundance  of  brown  hair 
— a  colour  like  a  rose— a  light,  elastic,  but 
somewhat  full-formed  figure,  with  a  pair  of 
the  most  beautiful  arms  in  the  world,  which 
last  advantage  gave  a  singular  elegance  to 
her  gestures :  however,  when  you  were  with 
her,  or  talking  to  her,  you  seemed  as  little  to 
think  of  what  she  looked  like  as  she  did 
herself. 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  she  was  sauntering  up  and  down  with  her 
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gipsj  hat  apon  her  arm,  chatting  and  smiling^ 
when  the  supper-bell  rang,  and  two  gentlemen 
emerged  from  the  shrubbery;  one  was  her 
&ther,  the  other  his  man  of  business ;  that  is 
to  say,  an  eminent  legal  gentleman  from 
London  who  was  with  him. 

This  gentleman  —  though  rather  an  un- 
couth one  he  was — ^practised  in  some  one 
of  those  branches  of  the  profession,  which 
confine  men  to  their  chambers,  and  never 
summon  them  forth  to  plead  in  public, 
or,  indeed,  to  mingle  much  with  men  in 
general.  There  is,  however,  in  this  chamber- 
practice  abundant  exercise  for  the  acutest 
intellect^  and  a  vast  experience  of  the  world 
is  acquired,  though  usually  of  the  worse  half 
of  the  world.  Men  who  devote  their  lives  to 
such  pursuits  become,  or  are  apt  to  become, 
smgolar  in  their  habits,  suspicious  in  their 
viewsy  unsympathizing  and  cold  in  their  tem- 
pers ;  their  intellects  are  often  almost  pre- 
tematarally  excited;  though  improving  in 
acuteness  rather  than  extension — ^in  clearness 
iither  than  in  breadth  of  comprehension. 

Mr.  Danby  was  a  thin,  spare  man,  whose 
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clothes  rather  huDg  apon  than  dressed  him  ; 
his  hair  was  either  msted  or  grizzled,  it  was 
di£Bcalt  to  say  which,  bat  fell  in  a  sort  of  ' 
nnconth  disorder  over  a  long  and  thin  face, 
very  pale,  and  only  illuminated  by  a  slow,  but 
bright  and  piercing  eye :  his  manner  was  not 
vulgar,  for  he  was  never  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree occupied  with  himself ;  it  was  uncouth, 
yet  not  disagreeable,  because  it  was  so  per- 
fectly plain,  and  that  of  a  thoroughly  sensible 
man :  the  only  thing  unpleasant  about  him 
was  the  expression  of  his  mouth  and  his  sar- 
donic smile ;  there  was  something  cynical  and 
suspicious  in  both  which  was  displeasing. 

The  gentlemen  came  up  together,  and  Mr. 
Wyndham  presented  Mr.  Danby  to  his  wife 
and  daughter,  with  that  sort  of  air  which 
says,  ^^  this  gentleman  is  highly  valued  by  me ; 
make  him  welcome." 

On  their  approach,  the  Colonel  had  turned 
aside,  and  his  hands,  as  usual,  in  his  coat 
pockets,  had  sauntered  away  by  himself.  There 
was  nothing  he  abhorred  so  much  as  vulgar 
associations,  and,  with  the  impertinence  of  his 
age  and  profession,  he  hastily  concluded  that 
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*D   men  of  business  were  of  a  sort  to  be 
ai^oided. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mrs.  Wyndham  ad- 
<lressed  Mr.  Danby  with  her  usual  politeness, 
Mid  Mr.  Wyndham  and  his  daughter  talked  a 
little  together ;  and  thus,  walking  all  four  in 
^  line,  they  approached  the  house,  where  the 
Supper  bell  was  still  ringing,  and  entered  for 
Bnpper. 

Mr.  Danby's  eye  had  fijpedj  as  the  expres- 
aon  is,  the  young  lady  when  he  was  presented 
to  her ;  indeed,  she  was  not  at  that  moment 
to  be  disregarded,  even  by  an  old,  hackneyed 
lawyer:  she  looked  so  charming  and  hand- 
some,  all  blooming  and  animation,  with  her 
brown  hair  about  her  face,  and  her  gipsy  hat 
hanging  upon  her  arm.  And  as  the  gentle- 
man entered  the  house,  he  stooped  his  head, 
and  in  a  low  voice  asked  the  father  whether 
he  remembered  Miss  F.  (a  celebrated  actress) 
when  in  the  perfection  of  her  attractions? 
for  that  he  thought  his  daughter  very  like 
her. 

Some  years  ago  he  had  once  seen  Miss  F. 

VOL.  I.  o 
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perform  one  of  her  celebrated  parts  at 
the  theatre,  and  she  had  served  as  his  stan* 
dard  of  ideal  perfection  from  that  time  to 
this. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

^j  not  an  ass  know  when  the  cart  draws  the  horse  ? 

King  Lear, 

They  entered  a  fair  proportioned,  well- 
built  modem  house ;  one,  at  least,  that  might 
Iiaye  served  two  generations. 

It  was  handsomely  furnished ;  the  rooms 
were  light  and  cheerful ;  the  whole  aspect  of 
things  within  particularly  agreeable  to  the  eye. 
Iliere  was  a  large  roomy  entrance-hall,  lofty 
tnd  airy,  a  handsome  dining-room,  a  grand 
laloon,  breakfast-room,  and  library,  as  is 
Qsoal  in  houses  of  this  description,  all  fitted 
up  in  a  style  that  had  been,  rather  than  what 
would  now  be  called,yery  handsome ;  for  it  had, 
in  fieust,  been  the  work  of  Mr.  Wyndham's 
&ther,  and  was  in  the  taste  of  the  latter  part 

C  3 
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of  George  II.'s  reign.  There  were  cabriole 
chairs,  and  satin  curtains,  and  girandoles, 
and  gilded  and  painted  tables,  all  in  some 
degree  bearing  the  marks  of  antiquity ;  and 
the  only  thing  displeasing  to  the  taste  was^ 
that  these  were  intermixed  with  sundry 
rich  and  expensive  pieces  of  furniture  in  a 
style  entirely  different,  for  it  was  after  the 
French  taste  of  the  period,  which  was  a  la 
Grecque  or  a  la  Egyptiennej  according  to 
the  ideas  of  the  great  conqueror  who  then 
ruled  France,  or  of  his  fair  Creole  bride, 
whose  exquisite  taste  in  these  matters  we, 
of  the  second  renaissance^  are  sometimes  in- 
clined to  dispute.  Certainly  the  sphinx- 
headed  ornaments  upon  some  of  the  newly 
imported  pieces  of  furniture,  and  the  pure 
lines  of  Grecian  art  in  others,  harmonized  ill 
enough  with  the  rich,  elaborate,  and  some- 
what quaint  magnificence  of  the  Pompadour 
reign. 

One  other  thing  was  also  rather  unpleasant 
at  the  Oaks — ^for  such  was  the  name  of  Mr. 
Wyndham's  place — there  were  always  altera- 
tions going  on;  and  I  know  few  things  so 
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disagreeable  as  bricks,  mortar,  and  carpenters 
about,  even  to  those  who  have  not  to  pay  for 
them.  Mr.  Wyndham  was  one  of  those  who 
is  ever  doing  and  has  never  done — the  slave 
of  ten  thousand  imaginary  necessities,  which 
proved  an  equal  drain  upon  his  purse,  and 
upon  the  patience  of  his  clear-sighted  and 
very  sensible  wife. 

Of  his  plans,  however,  she  was  in  general 
kept  in  pretty  complete  ignorance,  for  he  be- 
longed to  that  weak  species  of  characters 
who  are  most  particularly  jealous  of  inter- 
ference, and  of  every  kind  of  influence— not 
excluding  even  the  influence  of  reason.  His 
wife,  therefore,  after  a  few  ineffectual  efforts 
gently  to  impel  in  a  right  direction  one  with 
understanding  so  far  inferior  to  her  own,  had 
yielded  up  the  point,  and  had  employed  her- 
self in  quietly  endeavouring  to  remedy  sucli 
evils  of  importance  as  arose,  or  to  endure 
with  good  humour  such  trivial  ones  as  were 
perpetually  occurring. 

But  the  Cedse  and  irksome  position  which 
she  occupied  had  produced  an  effect  upon  her 
diaiBCter  not  altogether  to  have  been  desired. 
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She  was  silent  in  her  habits ;  cold,  and  almost 
severe  in  her  general  aspect ;  cherished  within 
her  own  mind  a  thorough  disgust  of  life,  and 
was  very  little  liked,  understood,  or  appre- 
ciated. 

The  only  thing  she  cared  for  upon  earth 
was  Emilia :  and  such  was  the  view  she  had 
taken  of  a  woman's  position  in  society,  that 
she  looked  upon  her  rather  as  the  destined 
victim  of  unavoidable  and  irritating  evils, 
than  as  the  hopeful  candidate  for  love  and 
happiness.  Her  time  and  efforts  were  em- 
ployed in  endeavouring  to  strengthen  and 
fortify  the  mind  of  the  young  and  imaginative 
girl,  to  lower  her  expectations,  strengthen 
her  powers  of  endurance,  and  prepare  her  for 
that  existence  which  she  had  herself  found  to 
be  such  a  cheat. 

It  was  fortunate  that  Emilia's  temper  was 
so  cheerful  and  hopeful  that  it  resisted  the 
baneful  influence  which  such  views  might  have 
exercised  over  her  habits  of  mind,  so  that, 
while  well  disciplined  and  prepared  for  the 
combat,  her  spirits  were  buoyant,  as  if  she 
had  already  gained  the  victory. 
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They  entered  the  dining-room,  and  sat 
down  to  supper,  which  was  almost  as  elaborate 
as  a  modern  dinner,  and  differing  from  it 
chiefly  in  the  circumstance  that  all  the  viands 
Were  disposed  upon  the  table  at  once.  Emilia 
and  Colonel  Lenox  sat  on  each  side  of  Mrs. 
Wyndham;  the  strange  gentleman  by  the 
master  of  the  house. 

The  two  parties  did  not  much  amalgamate  at 
first,  or  join  in  conversation.  Mr.  Wyndham 
and  his  guest  talked  in  a  low  voice  to  each 
other ;  the  three  others  cheerfully  discussed 
any  trifling  matters  before  them. 

The  general  composure  and  tranquillity 
were  first  interrupted  by  Mr.  Wyndham  ad- 
dressing his  wife  in  a  vexed,  fretful  manner 
with — 

''  I  was  promised  some  grouse  for  supper 
to-night,  and  here  is  only  an  odious  roast 
fowl." 

"  Why,  I  am  very  sorry  you  should  be  dis- 
appointed, Mr.  Wyndham,'*  was  the  reply, 
''  bat  when  the  man  asked  half-a-guinea  a 
bnoe  for  them,  I  really  felt  inclined  to  be 
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shabby,  and    send    him  away  without   his 
reckoning." 

'^  Every  thing  one  particularly  likes  is 
always  half-a-guinea  a  brace  with  women," 
was  the  mattered  reply,  accompanied  by  a 
slight  sneer  of  intelligence  to  his  guest,  who 
however  made  no  answer  to  the  appeal,  either 
by  word*  or  gesture. 

"  What  have  you  there  before  you,  ma*am?" 

"  Sweetbreads." 

'^  Humph !  —  Emilia,  is  that  an  apricot 
cart?" 

"  No,  papa— cherry,  I  think." 

'*  Are  apricots,  too,  madam,  half-a-guinea 
a  half-dozen,  because  I  rather  expressed  a 
wish  for  some,  I  think,  yesterday  ? — but  it's 
no  matter.  Luckily,"  addressing  his  friend, 
^^  I  am  no  epicure ;  it  being  no  longer  the 
fashion,  as  in  my  father's  days,  for  ladies  to 
superintend  the  preparations  for  their  hus- 
bands' comforts.  Much  better  employed  they 
are  now ;  since  the  sex  have  become  intellect 
tual,  and  meddle  with  metaphysics  and 
politics,  and  read  Rousseau  and  d'Alembert, 
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9  noble  contempt  for  these  trifling  matters 
lias  arisen,  and  it  is  fortunate  for  those  who 
can  fancy  black-broth." 

"  Well,"  said  Colonel  Lenox,  "  self-denial 
is  the  last  virtue  I  should  think  necessary  to 
practise  in  this  house.  Here  is  some  excellent 
looking  stuff  before  me;  let  me  send  you 
some  of  it." 

"  Savoury  jelly ! — sham !"  was  the  con- 
temptuous answer.  ^^  Biggs,"  to  his  butler, 
"  cut  me  a  slice  of  that  ham,  and  give  me  a 
glass  of  Burgundy.  I  have  a  little  choice 
wine  here,"  turning  again  to  his  guest ;  **  will 
yoa  try  it?" 

''  With  pleasure."  And,  turning  to  Emilia, 
he  asked — ^*  Won't  you  take  wine  ?" 

She  accepted,  and  pledged  him ;  and  as  she 
did  8O9  a  sofk  and  very  agreeable  smile  for  an 
instant  gave  sweetness  to  the  cynical  mouth. 

He  looked  as  if  he  very  much  wished  to 
enter  into  conversation  with  her,  but  did  not 
exactly  know  how  to  begin.  At  last,  with 
lome  abmptness,  he  inquired  whether  she 
srer  came  to  London. 

She  had  been  there  only  for   very  short 
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periods  of  time,  she  said,  when  she  was  at 
school  at  Twickenham ;  and  she  really  cared 
very  little  whether  she  ever  saw  it  again — she 
did  not  like  London. 

"  All  yonng  ladies  prefer  the  conntry,  as  a 
matter  of  course,"  was  Mr.  Wyndham's  re- 
mark, ^^  it  is  so  amiable." 

Mr.  Danby  cast  his  cold,  penetrating  eye 
upon  the  yonng  lady  at  this ;  but  she  neither 
coloured  witB  consciousness  nor  with  temper, 
she  only  laughed  good-humouredly  at  the 
little  sally. 

The  eye  softened. 

'^  May  I  ask  what  it  is  you  find  so  disagree- 
able in  London  ?" 

"  Everything — ^the  noise,  the  heat,  the 
wretched  imprisonment ;  the  strong  contrasts 
— the  misery  and  the  glare,  the  want  and  the 
luxury,  the  beggars  on  the  pavSy  and  the 
glitter  on  the  ring." 

The  stranger  mused  a  little,  and  said — 

**  I  suppose  these  contrasts  must  strike  an 
unpractised  eye — I  confess  I  never  see  them 
in  this  light.  Want  and  wretchedness  there 
are,  and  must  be,  everywhere,  so  long  as  there 
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are  improTidence  and  crime,  of  which  they  are 
the  concomitants  and  the  consequences.  I  do 
not  know  that  people  are  more  innocent  or  less 
wretched  in  the  country." 

'^  I  think  they  are  probably  both/'  said 

^rs.  Wyndham ;  ^^  but  certainly,  as  Emilia 

says,  there  is  not  that  harsh  contrast — you  do 

not    see  misery  and    luxury  elbowing  one 

another  as  in  the  streets — ^in  the  country,  at 

least,  luxury  is  in  the  habit  of  helping  misery." 

**  And,  perhaps,  thereby  increasing  it ;  but  I 

believe  charity,  or  the  playing  at  such,  is  one  of 

the  affectations  of  the  age.  I  understand  every 

lady  in  the  country  has  her  charity  club  and 

her  charity  school  in  her  park — she  could  not 

at  all  get  on  without  it — ^it  is  said." 

Ejnilia  looked  at  him  with  a  sort  of  indig- 
nant surprise.  He  did  not  seem  to  observe  it, 
and  went  on — 

'^Nothing  disgusts  me  like  pretence  and 
seeming." 

"  But  what  do  you  call  pretence  and  seem- 
ing?" cried  Ck>lonel  Lenox.  ''  You  first 
Mnnae  tliat  the  thing  is  so,  and  then  imagine 
yoondf  to  be  dii^gusted  at  it." 
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'^  I  neither  assume,  nor  imagine  myself. 
I  believe  human  nature  to  be  a  sham,  and  I 
hate  shams ;  that  is  all  I  say." 

**  And  woman's  nature  the  sham  of  shams," 
cried  Mr.  Wyndham. 

'*  I  don't  pretend  to  know  anything  about 
that,"  was  the  reply ;  "  the  sex  has  always 
been  an  enigma  to  me.  But  my  course  of 
life  has  led  me  little  in  the  way  of  it." 

"  The  better  for  you,"  was  Mr.  Wyndham's 
short  answer,  thrown  back  in  his  chair,  and 
seeming  to  think  the  subject  too  uninteresting 
for  discussion. 

There  was  silence  for  a  short  space.  Then 
the  stranger  began  again. 

^^  Then  Miss  Wyndham  never  intends  to 
visit  London  again." 

^'  I  don't  say  that  I  hope  to  see  it  many 
times ;  but  I  don't  like  it." 

**  Consistent !"  from  Mr.  Wyndham. 

A  cynical  smile  from  the  guest. 

Colonel  Lenox  sat  all  this  time  playing  with 
the  ears  of  Mr.  Wyndham's  favourite  setter, 
a  permitted  guest  even  in  the  supper-room, 
lie  coloured  a  little  at  each  of  Mr.  Wynd- 
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Iiam  s  rade  speeches,  but  prudently  said  no- 
thing. 

**  I  should  have  thought/*  pursued  Mr. 
Danby,  addressing  Mrs.  Wjndham,  ^^  that  life 
in  tlie  country  would  want  both  excitement 
and  variety,  and  that  the  brilliancy  of  a 
London  season  would  have  charms  irresis- 
tible eren  for  the  most  reasonable  of   her 

*'  Perhaps  so,  if  our  fortunes  gave  us  a 
right  to  take  a  brilliant  share  in  such  brilliant 
doings ;  otherwise,  I  confess  with  Emilia,  that 
I  think  London  a  very  dull  place." 

The  stranger  fixed  his  eye  upon  her  with  a 
curious  sort  of  expression,  and  the  suspicious, 
ttrcastic  smile  again  stole  over  his  features. 
He  glanced  at  Mr.  Wyndham. 

*'  Oh,  nothing  can  equal  our  prudence  and 
economy,"  said  the  master  of  the  house,  with 
a  meaning  smile. 

Lenox  again  raised  his  head,  looked  from 
one  to  the  other,  seemed  to  grow  very  hot, 
poshed  back  his  chair,  and  went  to  the 
window. 


Vi 

-  WjttE  *    jtv>irr  witamrm  lo^t  !*"   be 

EncBft  Kifl  Ms.  VysitoanL  vm  soon  at 
aat  wAt.     Jtz.  Dia^  M5i-v?ii. 

iq:  -t3«w  tfa>  bcKcffil  KaiTj  B^;  tbe 
iWBttarifcr*  trees  rftfagsb^fceties,  and 
tfanvni^  'ieep.  fasTj  ^kiov?  «■  tfar  gnsi- 
flat.  It  vse  a  BOSS  4*^j:£::fEl  cf^aiin^;  a 
feanvaJj  seent  of  sOaee,  kanMWT,  and 
peace. 

Tben  vae  a  ^enenl  paase. 

"  I  do  not  vooder  that  Mis  WTwlham 
eaimaC  eadiue  Loodtxi,**  sud  a  Toke,  at 
leagth,  close  behind  bw. 

She  looked  np.  It  was  Mr.  Danbj.  He 
vu  looking  at  ber  with  a  softness  that  qnite 
altered  tbe  expression  of  bis  &oe.  Tbe  man 
of  bomnesB  eren  sighed,  as  be  said, 

*'  This  is,  indeed,  a  rery  diferent  sort  of 
exitteoce.    It  is  rerj  beautifaL" 

"  We  are  jerj  food  of  this  vindow,"  said 

]|n.W7iidliam ;  "  it  opens  to  the  ground,  and 

flKjbM  is  such  a  perfect  view  of  what  we  esteon 
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one  of  the  prettiest  points  about  the  grounds. 
Dmilia,  give  me  my  shawl ;  it  is  such  a  loTely 
:iiight  that  I  am  inclined  to  take  a  walk  on  the 
grass -plat." 

**  Come  along  then/'  said  Lenox,  offering 
his  arm,  and  they  stepped  out  together. 

Emilia  followed,  and  Mr.  Danby  with  her. 
He  walked  by  her  side  some  time  in  silence ; 
he  seemed,  as  indeed  he  was,  full  of  the  in- 
flaences  of  the  society  and  the  scene :  it  was 
something  new — it  was  something  unexpected. 
In  that  dry  and  withered  heart — dry  as  the 
parchments  upon  which  he  endorsed  his  con- 
veyances— a  sort  of  soft,  life-breathing  in- 
fluence and  warmth  began  to  diffuse  itself—- 
a  charm  equally  unexpected,  unintelligible, 
and  ineffable. 

He  had  never  experienced  such  sensations 
in  his  life  before  in  the  for^-fiye  years  of 
his  life ;  for  he  had  spent  existence  chiefly  in 
his  chambers.  He  knew  but  one  woman  in- 
timately, and  that  was  his  own  mother,  with 
whom,  in  her  house  in  Charlotte  Street,  Bed- 
ford Square,  he  regularly  spent  his  Sundays 
when  they  were  not  employed  in  bringing  up 
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arrears  of  business ;  the  only  other  person  he 
saw  daily  was  his  old  servant,  his  own  very 
ugly  old  bedmaker.  He  had  not  been  in  the 
company  of  young  ladies  for  years. 

Strange  it  may  appear,  but  men  actoally 
do  pass  their  lives  in  this  manner,  without 
seeming  to  be  aware  how  existence  is  thrown 
away,  and  end  in  the  solitude  with  which  they 
begun,  unless  some  happy  accident  brings 
them  into  contact  with  some  young  and  pretty 
girl,  with  whom  they  immediately  fall  in  love; 
and  who,  if  she  is  very  poor,  and  very  desirous 
of  getting  married,  perhaps  condescends  to 
accept  and  to  tyrannize  over  them  for  the 
rest  of  their  days. 

The  man  before  us  was  not,  however,  of 
the  ordinary  stamp.  He  was  a  man  of  very 
superior  abilities,  and  had  deep  feelings,  quite 
unknown  to  himself,  lying,  as  it  were,  con- 
gealed within  his  breast.  He  had  that  species 
of  imagination  which  belongs  to  intellect  and 
passion  united,  but  it  had  so  rarely  been  ex- 
cited  that  nothing  would  have  astonished  him 
more  than  to  have  been  suspected  of  pos- 
sessing it.    He  looked  upon  himself  as  the 
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most  anti-poetic  being  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  cherished  the  most  supreme  and 
soTereign  contempt  for  all  of  the  imaginative 
tribe.  The  only  bad  feature  in  Mr.  Danby's 
character  was  his  incurable  suspicion ;  he  had 
inherited  it  from  his  mother,  who  was  never 

known  to  think  well  of  any  human  being. 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  had  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  what  was  going  on  within  him, 
as  he  walked  in  silence  by  Miss  Wyndham, 
absorbed  in  the  most  agreeable  sensations; 
while  she,  thinking  him  all  the  time  very  dull, 
and  longing  to  join  Colonel  Lenox  and  her 
mother,  dutifully  and  politely  forbore  to  step 
forward. 

At  last  he  found  courage  to  address  her 
again ;  and  then  he  talked  in  so  rational  and 
sensible  a  manner  that  she  began  to  find  it 
not  at  all  tedious  to  listen.  His  conversation 
became  almost  interesting  as  he  described,  in 
words  eloquent  by  their  brevity  and  sim- 
plicity, the  new  sensations  which  this  peep 
into  nature  had  afforded  to  one  whose 
life  was  so  monotonous  and  uncoloured.  Any- 
thing in  the  least  degree  approaching  to  per- 
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sonal  compliment  he  had  too  much  native 
sense  of  propriety  and  good  taste  to  indulge 
in  9  yet  she  could  not  help  feeling  rather 
pleased  that  a  man,  evidently  of  so  strong  and 
masculine  a  tone  of  mind,  could  take  interest 
in  talking  to  such  a  girl  as  herself. 

They  passed  a  beautiful  China  rose*tree,  at 
that  time  a  rarity  in  England ;  it  was  in  full 
bloom,  and,  as  the  moonbeams  fell  upon  its 
lovely  waxen  flowera,  he  stopped  to  admire 
them :  she  politely  gathered  the  prettiest  she 
could  find,  and,  mixing  them  with  a  sprig  or 
two  of  white  jessamine,  presented  them  to  him. 
— Those  flowers,  years  and  years  after,  were 
laid  upon  that  man's  bosom  in  his  coffin. 
That  very  night  they  were  deposited  between 
two  sheets  of  law  paper,  carefully  and  neatly 
folded ;  and  they  never  afterwards  left  him. 
Wherever  he  went,  this  small,  white,  folded 
sheet  of  paper,  carefully  pinned  together, 
travelled  too.  There  have  been  secret  tears 
shed  over  that  little  paper ;  and  yet  the  man 
appeared  all  the  time  just  as  dry,  business- 
like, suspicious,  and  cynical  as  ever ;  and  was 
iOy  in  every  other  instance,  I  believe. — 
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**  Thank  you,"  said  he,  taking  them  from 

^^r  hand,  "  I  never  saw  any  flowers  I  thought 

^  O  pretty  before ;  indeed,  I  rarely  see  flowers, 

^  T  anything  else,  in  truth,"  (with  another  sigh) 

^  that  can  awaken  the  agreeable  sensations  I 

^fxperience  here.     You  are  very  fond  of  this 

^Dlace,  Miss  Wyndham." 

"  Excessively  !    foolishly ! — if    it    can   be 

foolish  to  love  one's  home  too  well ;  but,  cer- 

^tainly,  I  should  be  thought  very  foolish  if  any 

one  knew  how  greatly  I  prefer  it  to  all  the 

snnch  finer  places  about  as." 

'*  Miss  Wyndham  never  means  to  leave  it, 
of  course  ?"  with  one  of  his  slow  smiles. 

This  she  thought  rather  impertinent  from 
the  acquaintance  of  an  hour,  so  she  felt  her- 
self entitled  to  walk  a  few  steps  on,  and  join 
her  mother  and  Colonel  Lenox,  with  whom 
she  soon  fell  into  pleasant,  animated  discourse, 
and  the  stranger  was  left  to  himself;  but  this 
he  did  not  much  care  for:  he  was  rather 
pleased  not  to  have  to  talk,  but  to  follow  her 
^ite  dress  with  his  eyes  as  it  floated  before 
him  —  like  the  swan-like  wings  of  some 
angel  he  thought  it — and  gazed  at  and  smelled 
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at  his  flowers;  following  the  party  up  and 
down  with  his  slow,  slovenly,  shambling  kind 
of  gait — ^now  and  then  looking  at  the  sky, 
and  now  and  then  bending  his  eyes  to  the 
ground,  and  now  and  then  relieving  his  heart 
with  a  sigh. 


He  was  indeed  experiencing  new  and  un« 
expected  sensations,  which  the  sweet  influ- 
ences of  nature,  the  beauty  of  the  night, 
excited,  as  the  moon  shed  its  sweet  light 
upon  the  loftiest  shrubs  and  trees  of  the  plan* 
tations  among  which  they  were  walking,  and 
cast  its  deep  mysterious  shadows  upon  the 
grass — the  white  moths  flitting,  from  time  to 
time,  like  the  sylphs  of  the  night,  across  their 
path— the  profound  stillness  of  all  around 
only  interrupted  by  the  low  murmuring  tones 
of  the  talkers  before  him. 

He  was  not  one  ever  accustomed  to  con- 
verse with  himself,  to  question  or  to  analyze 
his  own  sensations,  nor  even  to  take  much 
account  of  his  own  conduct :  to  all  such  finer 
operations  of  the  mind  he  was  a  stranger. 
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Qis  intellect  was  occupied  with  those  nice 
^i?d  difficult  questions  of  abstract  law  which 
^Vlong  to  his  branch  of  the  profession ;  and 
"^xhen  he  rested  his  mind,  it  was  usually  by 
the  perusal  of  a  newspaper,  or,  at  most,  one  of 
those  common  narrative  novels  of  the  day 
^vhich,  before  the  mighty  Master  of  the  North 
seised  the  tone  and  enlarged  the  scope  of  such 
^compositions,  might,  with  some  very  rare  ex- 
^septions,  be  called  literary  pass-time&     That 
Mr.  Danby  did,  however,  read  novels  is  cer- 
tain ;  and,   except  his  newspaper,   he   read 
nothing  else.     His  feelings  and  imagination 
had  never  had  time  or  opportunity  to  develop 
themselves ;  he  rtfrely  or  never  left  London ; 
and  in  London  mingled  not  at  all  in  general 
society.     Clubs,  as  they  now  exist,  were  not 
then  invented.     The  few  associations  of  this 
sort  were  combinations  of  those  who  already 
were  in  and  loved  society ;  and  not  a  means 
of  drawing  the  solitary  student  from    his 
chambers,  though  it  were  merely  to  look  upon 
the  world. 

Of  female  society,  as  I  have  said,  he  knew 
nothing.    The  sort  of  electric  effect  which 
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the  apparition  of  Emilia,  in  all  the  bloom  of 
youth  and  health,  prattling  gaily  to  her  com- 
panions, her  straw  hat  hanging  upon  her  arm, 
produced  upon  him,  was  unintelligible  to  him. 
He  did  not  know — he  did  not  ask  himself 
what  was  the  matter  with  him ;  he  yielded 
himself  like  a  lamb  to  the  sweet  intoxicating 
influence,  without  reflection  upon  its  cha- 
racter, far  less  with  the  slightest  idea  of  con- 
necting his  present  sensations  with  any  future. 
The  walk  had  ended,  and  they  all  retired  to 
their  apartments.  The  lawyer  was  shown  into 
his.  On  the  table  of  the  room  lay  several  of 
those  papers  tied  with  red  tape,  the  perusal 
and  correction  of  which  fcftmed  the  business 
of  his  life:  before  preparing  for  rest  these 
were  to  be  looked  over. 

He  had  his  precious  bouquet  still  in  his 
band,  and  this  is  what  he  did  with  it. 

He  poured  out  a  glass  of  water — put  the 
flowers  one  by  one  into  it  with  the  minutest 
care,  so  that  not  one  leaf  should  touch  the 
wet,  nor  a  flower  be  defiled;  then  he  sat 
down  to  his  papers,  putting  the  glass  as  close 
to  him  as  it  could  possibly  stand ;  and  thra 
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be  bent  down  his  head^  and  was  soon  poring 
over  his  conyejances,  and  immersed  in  business 
— ^while  the  glass  of  flowers  stood  there^ 
shedding  a  sort  of  unseen  influence  over  his 
feelings,  and  perfuming,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  erery  secret  chamber  of  his 
head  and  heart. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

« 

But,  hark  I  the  chiming  clocks  to  dinner  call ; 
A  hundred  footsteps  scrape  the  marble  haU. 

Pope. 

The  next  day  was  a  day  of  extraordinary 
festivity.     A  great  country  dinner. 

Mr.  Wyndham  was  excessively  fond  of 
giving  dinners,  and  he  gave  them  in  a  style 
of  profusion  that  vied  with  the  entertainments 
of  those  around  him,  who  were  most  of  them 
people  much  richer  than  himself. 

Mrs.  Wyndham  had  attempted  her  best  to 
unite  magnificence  with  prudence  in  these 
displays,  and  to  diminish  by  a  skilful  manage- 
ment the  expense  of  entertainments  which 
their  frequency  rendered  a  matter  of  some 
importance ;  but  she  found  herself  perpetually 
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thwarted  in  her  endeavour;  and  at  length, 
wearied  of  contending  the  matter  between  a 
^^0 guinea  and  a  five  guinea  dish  of  fish,  she 
P^e  it  up  in  despair,  consoling  herself  with 
^^^  reflection  that,  after  all,  a  hundred 
^•Jftir,  more  or  less,  would  cover  all  these 
differences ;  and,  as  she  was  kept  in  perfect 

• 

'?norance  of  her  husband's  affairs,  quite  un- 

^^are   how  many  of    these   hundreds  were 
^sted  in  the  same  manner. 

It  is   incredible   how   some  men  contrive 
to  get  through  their  money,  without  either 
ti^it,    amusement,    or  conscientious  satis- 
faction. 

The  dinner  was  really  a  very  handsome 
affair,  conducted,  as  the  supplies  were,  under 
Mr.  Wyndham's  particular  directions;  and 
the  dessert,  which  his  own  hothouse  and 
greenhouses  were  inadequate  to  supply,  quite 
magnificent. 

YoQ  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Mr. 
Danby  had  accepted  the  invitation  to  stay 
the  day,  but  he  was  to  depart  in  the  mail 
that  evening  at  ten  o'clock. 

He  and  Mr.  Wyndham  had  spent  the  whole 

VOL.  I.  D 
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morning  together  in  Mr.  Wyndham's  study ; 
Emilia,  her  mother,  and  Colonel  Lenox  in 
their  usual  favourite  place  upon  the  terrace, 
for  the  weather  was  exquisitely  fine,  and  the 
ladies  sat  at  their  work  under  the  tree,  while 
Colonel  Lenox  read  the  "  Giaour"  to  them. 
He  had  just  got  it  down  from  London.  It 
was  hard  to  say  which  of  the  three  seemed  to 
enjoy  it  the  most.  It  was  not  till  late  in  the 
afternoon  that  Mr.  Wyndham  and  Mr.  Danby 
having  finished  business,  the  one  gentleman 
adjourned  to  his  butler's  pantry  to  super- 
intend the  decanting  of  his  various  wines,  on 
the  excellence  of  which  he  greatly  piqued 
himself,  and  the  other,  finding  the  house 
deserted,  took  his  hat  and  strolled  out. 

He  rambled  about  for  some  time,  inhaling 
all  the  delights  of  a  fine  August  day  among 
the  pleasant  shrubberies,  grass-plats,  and 
knots  of  flowers  and  rose-trees  which  sur- 
rounded the  Oaks,  and  on  which  Mrs.  Wynd- 
ham and  her  daughter  lavished  so  much  care, 
and  spent  so  many  sweet  and  peaceful  hours 
employed. 

He  did  not  very  well  seem  to  know  what  he 
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was  seeking,  but  he  was  certainly  in  search  of 
something  as  he  pursued  his  walk.  At  last, 
coming  out  from  behind  a  thick  knot  of 
laurels,  bird-cherry,  and  mountain-ash  min- 
gled, he  found  himself  just  behind  the  tree 
under  which  the  party  was  sitting. 

Mrs.  Wyndham  was  on  the  green  seat,  en- 
gaged on  a  piece  of  tapestry  work ;  and  on  a 
lower  bench,  on  which  her  feet  rested,  and 
separated  by  her,  one  from  the  other,  sat 
Emilia  and  the  Colonel. 

He  was  reading  aloud,  and  the  tones  of  his 
sweet  rich  voice  were  to  be  heard  ;  she  had 
let  her  hands  and  her  netting-needles  fall  into 
her  lap,  and,  lost  in  attention,  her  eyes  rest- 
ing upon  him,  was  drinking  in  every  delight- 
ful word  of  the  delightful  poem. 

Mr.  Danby  stood  at  a  little  distance  behind, 
observing  them.  It  was  a  beautiful  picture 
of  social  happiness — and  perfect !  It  wanted 
no  addition.  The  two  young  people  seemed 
formed  for  each  other :  the  mother's  presence 
gave  a  sort  of  sanctity  to  the  scene.  The 
rtem  man  of  law  stoo^^  in  mute  observation, 
IB  one  riveted  by  some  enchantnient  to  the 
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spot.  Any  idea  of  jealousy,  even  of  envy, 
was  foreign  to  his  thoughts  and  feelings :  he 
had  never  even  idealised  such  a  picture  of 
happiness  as  belonging  to  himself — ^he  had 
never  in  thought  brought  the  charming  crea- 
ture and  himself  into  the  same  circle  of 
thought,  as  I  may  say.  He  had  something  of 
the  sensation  we  experience  when  we  view  in 
some  exquisite  work  of  art  a  scene  we  never 
hope  to  see  realised  upon  earth,  but  the  image 
was  being  engraven  upon  his  heart  in  in- 
delible characters ;  and  the  sigh,  with  which 
he  turned  away,  unperceived,  and  resumed 
his  solitary  walk  in  the  shrubbery,  is  probably 
better  understood  by  you,  my  reader,  than  it 
was  by  himself. 

It  was  three  o'clock,  and  time  to  go  in  and 
dress.  And,  at  a  quarter  to  four,  our  party 
assembled  in  Mrs.  Wyndham's  dining-room, 
expecting  the  carriages  to  arrive. 

The  drawing-room  is  all  in  its  best  dress. 
Several  articles  of  expensive  furniture  have 
arrived  from  London  a  few  days  ago,  and  Mr. 
Wyndham  is  walking  up  and  dovm  the  room, 
surveying  them  all  with  considerable  anxiety : 
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now,  with  his  foot,  smoothing  down  his  new 
double-pile  carpet ;  now  stopping  to  gaze  at 
four  girandoles  which,  rather  too  elaborately 
ornamented,  occupy  the  four  corners  of  the 
room ;  and  with  which  he  does  not  seem  well 
satisfied. 

He  is  better  pleased  with  a  new  Italian 
table  of  fine  marbles,  ornamented  with  the 
usual  birds  and  basin,  which,  very  handsomely 
mounted,  occupies  the  pier  between  the  two 
large  windows. 

Mrs.  Wyndham  is  sitting  upon  her  sofa, 
and  he  goes  up  to  her  from  time  to  time. 

**  I  don't  quite  like  those  girandoles,  after 
all,  Mrs.  Wyndham." 

She  had  assured  him  when  he  ordered 
them  that  he  would  find  them  too  elaborate 
and  heavy  for  his  room,  and  had  received  only 
a  pettish  reprimand  for  her  interference.  She 
was,  however,  too  prudent  to  remind  him  of 
that. 

**  I  am  sorry  they  do  not  please  you,  but  I 
think  they  look  very  well." 

*'  How  can  you  be  so  wanting  in  taste ! 
Don't  you  see  how  much  too  gorgeous  they 
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are  for  the  rest  of  the  furniture  ?  Either  I 
must  change  them,  or  we  must  refurnish  the 
whole  room." 

^^  Much  better  change  them.  But  do  you 
think  it  much  signifies  ?  The  room  looks  very 
well.  They  will  give  abundance  of  light; 
and  I  dare  say  nobody  will  care  about  them 
but  ourselves." 

"  That  is  always  the  way  you  talk,  in  your 
dry  utilitarian  style,  which  you  think  sen- 
sible. /  could  not  endure  such  a  blemish 
before  my  eyes  for  a  day !" 

And  he  turned  pettishly  away.  He  soon 
came  back  again,  however,  with — 

"  How  do  you  like  my  carpet,  madam  ?" 

"  It  is  a  very  handsome  carpet.'" 

"  Rich — but  the  colour  rather  too  glaring. 
I  thought  it  had  been  flatter." 

'*  So  I  thought  too,  when  you  showed  me 
the  pattern." 

**  Thought  what !  Why  couldn't  you  say  so 
at  the  time  ?  Here  is  a  carpet  that  has  cost 
me  seventy  guineas  at  least,  and  all  spoiled  by 
a  little  mistake  in  the  colour !  Why  could  you 
not  ^y  what  you  thought?" 
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"  I  did  say — I  thoaght  it  had  been  flatter." 

**  I  dare  say  the  fellow  has  sent  me  the 

"^Vrong  pattern,  after  all.     Oh  !  you  thoaght 

^^     had    been    flatter!      What    a    rascally 

^SVllow  !     I  am  sure  this  is  not  what  I  chose  ; 

tn^at  he  thought  to  get  rid  of  a  less  saleable 

2>attero,  Fll  be  bound.     I  have  a  good  mind 

^^lO  retam  the  carpet  on  his  hands." 

*^  I  am  afraid  you  cannot  do  that,  for  it 
^%^aa  certainly  the  pattern  you  chose." 

**  I  am  almost  sure — nay,  now  I  look  at  it 
aigain — ^I  am  quite  certain  it  was  not  the  pat- 
tern I  chose." 

Mrs.  Wyndham  gave  a  dissenting  shake  of 
the  head. 

^*  You  always  love  to  contradict  me,  that  I 
know ;  but  /  am  sometimes  in  the  right.  I 
am  certain  the  reds  are  very  considerably 
brighter.*' 

Mrs.  Wyndham  rose,   crossed  the  room 

deliberately,  opened  a  card-table  drawer,  took 

out  a  twelve*inoh  square  of  carpet,  and  laid 

it  upon  the  floor. 

"  Pshaw  r 

And  he  turned  away  to  the  window,  for  the 
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ten-thousandth  time  under  a  mistake  ;  and  as 
ready  on  the  ten  thousandth  and  one  occasion 
to  be  as  offended  with  contradiction  as  ever. 

His  mode  of  getting  out  of  this  scrape  was 
to  be  sulky,  and  not  to  speak  to  his  wife  again 
for  an  hour. 

And  in  such  miserable  daily,  nay,  hourly 
contentions,  excited  by  such  frivolous  and 
petty  interests,  was  this  high-minded  and  ex- 
tremely clever  woman  destined  to  pass  the 
best  part  of  every  day  for  twenty  years  of  her 
life. 

Emilia  was  the  only  spectator  of  the  scene. 
She  had  become  so  accustomed  to  her  father's 
fretful  temper  from  her  childhood,  that  it 
seemed  to  her  as  a  natural  annoyance  which 
was  as  a  matter  of  course  to  be  there,  and 
which  troubled  her  no  more  than  the  noise  of 
the  great  wheel  did  the  sick  workman  at 
Coalbrook  Dale.  Her  mother,  a  woman  of 
much  reflection,  had,  as  soon  as  she  became 
aware  of  the  unimprovable  nature  of  this 
trifling,  vain  character — united  to  a  peevish, 
fretful  temper — endeavoured  to  meet  the  evil 
in  the  best  manner  she  could. 
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She  had  soon  obtained  sufficient  mastery 
over  her  own  temper  and  feelings,  not  to 
saffer  them  to  be  outwardly,  in  the  least 
degree,  discomposed  by  these  perpetual  an- 
uoyances;  and  though  she  never  could  pre- 
vent a  certain  pain  within  upon  every  fresh 
occasion — which  kept  her  heart  perpetually 
sore — she  was  able  to  conceal  this  from  her 
daughter;  with  all  a  mother's  generosity, 
most  carefully  avoiding,  by  look  or  gesture, 
to  excite  a  sympathy  in  her  daughter's  heart 
which  might  cloud  her  young  spirits.  She 
had  succeeded  to  such  perfection  that,  without 
the  slightest  insensibility  to  her  mother's  hap- 
piness, Emilia  had  become  perfectly  insensible 
to  her  father's  temper:  and,  like  a  ^ood 
child,  submitted  to  bis  wayward  and  perverse 
ways  cheerfully  and  good-hnmouredly,  as  she 
thoagbt  a  child  ought  to  do. 

Colonel  Lenox  was  less  passive.  It  made 
him  excessively  hot  and  impatient ;  but  as  he 
had,  on  occasion  of  one  or  two  outbursts,  re- 
eeived  an  intimation  firom  his  aunt  that  such 
ta  interference  was  quite  inadmissible,  he 
used  to  ait  champing  the  bit,  and  pulling  the 
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setter's  ears,  and  admiring  the  sweetness  and 
good  humour  of  his  aunt  and  cousin,  vrith  as 
little  outward  demonstration  of  sympathy  as 
might  be. 

It  was,  however,  considered  fortunate  by 
both  ladies  when  upon  such  occasions  he 
chanced  not  to  be  there. 

He  now,  however,  came  in,  looking  exces* 
sively  charming  and  handsome,  particularly 
well  dressed  and  elegant,  and  quite  prepared 
to  make  an  impression  upon  the  heart  of  Miss 
Heeketh  if  he  should  feel  so  inclined  ;  how- 
ever, for  the  present,  he  made  his  way  up  to 
Emilia  with  a  good  deal  more  empressement 
than  was  ordinary  with  him.  She  was  sitting 
near  an  open  window,  and  looking  very 
pretty,  and  he  drew  a  chair  close  to  her. 

"  You  were  not  tired  with  sitting  so  long 
out  of  doors  ?  Nay,  I  need  not  ask  you — 
how  well  you  are  looking  to-day !  Mr.  Wil- 
cox and  his  heart  will  be  in  danger.  What  is 
this  pretty  chain  made  of  that  is  hanging  in 
this  nice  negligent  manner  round  your  neck  ?" 
(taking  up  one  end  of  the  long,  pendent  orna- 
ment) "  and  this  cross?" 
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**  That  is  an  amulet.  It  is  to  guard  me, 
jou  know,  from  all  evil  influences." 

**  From  the  influence  of  an  evil  eye? — No 
^oubt.  Very  a  propos.  There  is  one  eye,  at 
*^a8t,  perpetually  bent  upon  you — ^for  evil  or 
for  good,  I  cannot  tell  which ;  but  you  cer- 
^^ly  have  fascinated  that  lanky  scrivener 
Mom  your  father  seems  to  make  such  ac- 
count of." 

"  Do  you  know  that  scrivener  is  a  very 
sensible  man.  You  cannot  think  how  agree- 
able he  made  himself  last  night." 

^'  Ah,  naughty  Emilia !"  he  exclaimed,  with 
one  of  his  sweetest  and  most  fascinating 
smiles ;  "  don't  praise  him  as  you  did  Johnny 
Wilcox.  I  believe  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to 
be  jealous  of  this  footstool  if  you  praised  it." 

**  You  want  to  absorb  all  admiration  in  your 
sweet  self/'  said  she,  laughing.  **  I  did  not 
give  you  credit  for  so  much  selfish  vanity." 

^  Give  me  but  the  power  to  absorb  the 
admiration  of  one  human  being,  and  I*  will 
give  ap  all  the  rest  of  the  'vansal  world," 
«id  he  in  the  -same  tone,  but  with  a  tender- 
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ness  in  his  eye  that  sent  the  blood  coursing  to 
her  cheek. 

The  company  began  to  arrive. 

The  Hooks  and  the  Cooks  I  shall  not  stay 
to  describe — they  are  just  such  as  every- 
body in  the  world  is.  You  may  fancy  them 
seated  upon  the  chairs,  playing  scenery  for 
the  more  principal  characters  of  the  piece, 
which  is  very  much  the  destiny  of  such  people 
in  real  life.  Mr.  Wilcox  was  next  announced : 
a  rather  rustic-looking  youth,  with  fair  hair, 
grey  eyes,  ruddy  complexion,  and  not  very 
finely  cut  features ;  yet  with  an  honest  heart 
and  a  simple  character,  which  made  him  wel- 
come wherever  he  went,  and  particularly 
welcome  to  Emilia,  on  whom  he  doted — with 
a  most  generous  passion,  it  is  certain,  for  it 
was  totally  without  hope,  and  consequently 
escaped  the  anguished  alternations  of  despair. 
He  worshipped  indeed,  rather  than  loved ; 
for  love  without  hope  is,  it  is  said  by  the 
learned  in  such  matters,  an  impossibility.  To 
serve  her  even  in  the  smallest  things  was  the 
purpose  of  his  life :  to  attend*  her  on  horse- 
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back,  to  dance  with  her  at  a  county  ball,  to 
^iine  at  Mr.  Wyndham's,  and  have  to  call 
afterwards,  his  principal  pleasures.  It  must, 
however,  be  added  that  he  kept  up  his  health 
and  spirits  by  a  deep  devotion  to  the  sports  of 
the  field,  which  second  passion,  no  doubt, 
assisted  to  maintain  the  first  in  rational  order. 
Every  body  had  been  seated  at  least  half  an 
hour;  and  Mr.  Wyndham  was  beginning  to 
grow  very  fidgety,  and  to  look  at  his  watch, 
before  the  splendid  coach  and  four,  with  ser- 
vants attending  on  horseback,  was  seen  driving 
up  the  approach,  and  Sir  Thomas,  Lady  Maria, 
and  Miss  Hesketh  were  announced. 

Yon  who  live  in  the  rich  harvest  of  knights 

of  all  descriptions,  and  for  all  reasons,  and 

baronets  without  number — ^the  happy  result 

of  our  victories  both  in  arms  and  commerce, 

and  of  the  rapid  progress  of  our  wealth  and 

population — think  very  little  now-a-days,  I 

day  say,  of  a  Sir,  but  years  ago  it  was  a  very 

diflferent  thing,  and  Sir  Thomas  was  honoured 

accordingly.     He  was,  moreover,  a  man  of 

^eiy  good    fsuiiily,  and  one   of  the  oldest 

iMkionetB  in  England ;  and  Lady  Maria  wns  the 
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daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Bandon,  and  a  person 
of  the  first  fashion. 

She  was  a  very  showy  woman,  still  young, 
and  with  pretensions  to  be  still  younger. 
She  came  in  with  a  slip-slop  fine  lady  air, 
dressed  in  the  extreme  of  the  mode,  with 
shoulders  most  elaborately  displayed — ^her 
dress  expensive,  in  every  point,  to  the  very 
highest  degree — Changing  on  the  arm  of  her 
tall,  pompous-looking  husband,  both  evidently 
thinking  they  were  doing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wynd- 
ham  a  prodigious  favour  by  thus  accepting 
their  hospitality. 

Their  slender,  elegant,  and  most  exquisitely 
beautiful  daughter  slipped  into  the  room 
negligently  after  them :  and,  while  the  elders 
received  the  elders  with  due  form  and  cere- 
mony, Emilia  came  forward  to  receive  her 
friend,  and  carry  her  away  to  the  window 
where  she  had  before  been  sitting. 

She  was  scarcely  fifteen;  and  had  that 
sweet,  shy,  wild  fawn-like  look  in  her  beau- 
tiful eyes,  that  is  to  me  the  loveliest  expres- 
sion in  the  world.  Her  figure  was  not  fully 
formed,  but  it  was  of  a  perfectly  exquisite 
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^elicacj  and  symmetry;  and  her  dress,  the 

^'^ection  of  good  taste  and  simplicity,  added 

^^h  charms  to  her  appearance. 

She  looked   enchanted   to   see  her  friend 

^£^in,  and  continued  to  hold  her  hand,  and  to 

^'ing  to  her,  as  she  had  so  often  done  in  school 

^^ys,  as  to  the  kindest  and  most  courageous 

^f  mammas  and  protectors. 

The  innocent  and  unsuspecting  Emilia  pre- 

^nted  her  to  Colonel  Lenox  with  a  look  of 

PHde  and  a  little  malicious  smile  of  triumph, 

^  much  as  to  say,  "  Is  she  not  enchanting  ?" 

He  bowed  at  the  introduction,  and  con* 

^aed  leaning  with  his  back  to  the  side  of  the 

^ndow,  and  talking  very  pleasantly  to  the 

Joang  ladies  seated  before  him. 

The  last  who  stole  in  was  Mr.  Danby. 
He  came  in  quietly,  answered  a  few  words 
tddressed  to  him  by  Mrs.  Wyudham,  and 
then,  gliding  tea  position  behind  Miss  Wynd- 
ham's  chair,  though  at  some  little  distance 
from  her,  listened,  with  a  grave  smile,  to  all 
the  idle  talk  that  was  going  on  between  her, 
the  Colonel,  Mr.  Wilcox,  and  Miss  Hesketh. 
It  was  an  eyent  in  Mr.  Danby 's  life,  and. 
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therefore,  trifling  as  it  may  appear,  should  be 
recorded  here,  that,  when  dinner  was  an- 
nounced and  the  proper  personages  disposed 
of,  the  Colonel  was  content  to  take  out  Miss 
Hesketh,  and  Emilia  was  consigned  to  Mr. 
Danby;  Mr.  Wilcox's  ready  arm  being  re- 
jected, in  submission  to  maternal  authority. 

The  soft  fair  hand,  with  braceletted  wrist 
and  delicate  white  glove,  rests  on  Mr.  Danby's 
somewhat  rusty  coat  sleeve,  and  he  looks  down 
upon  it  with  the  sort  of  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion with  which  a  Catholic  might  be  supposed 
to  regard  his  virgin  saint.  He  dared  not 
press  that  lovely  arm  to  his  heart,  which  was 
beating  fast  with  emotion,  and  demanding,  as 
it  were,  that  one  ineffable  indulgence,  and  so 
great  was  his  confusion  that  he  could  hardly 
speak ;  but  he  was  in  a  rapture  of  extasy 
which  cannot  even  be  imagined  by  people 
who  lead  the  every-day  life  of  society.  I  will 
not  attempt  to  paint  it — ^it  was  like  that  of 
one  transported  to  the  seventh  heaven. 

He  was  to  sit  by  her  at  dinner — close  by 
her  the  whole  time ;  he  was  to  take  wine  with 
her,  he  was  to  talk  to  her,  and  it  was  her  duty 
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to  talk  to  him,  and  very  sweetly  she  performed 
the  duty;  for,  conscious  that  he  was  a  little 
looked  down  upon  by  the  rest  of  the  party, 
her  generous  nature  was  all  alive,  and  she 
paid  him  every  sort  of  attention  in  her  power. 

She  foand  him,  as  she  had  found  him 
before,  sensible  and  agreeable;  one  whose 
cooyersation  seemed  to  excite  and  raise  the 
tone  of  her  mind.  His  manner  was  brief — 
slightly  sarcastic ;  but  his  observations  were 
acute  and  his  views  penetrating. 

In  the  mean  time,  how  did  the  Colonel  get 
on  with  his  beautiful  companion  ? 

Emilia  could  not  help  glancing  every  now 
and  then  to  that  side  of  the  table  on  which 
they  were  seated.  He  was  looking  charming, 
^  he  always  did  when  he  chose,  and,  in  his 
pleasantest  manner,  seemed  intent  upon  the 
subject  he  was  talking  of.  She  was  looking 
down,  bat  seemed  to  colour  every  now  and 
then  with  pleasure  at  what  he  said.  He 
would  leave  off  and  resume  his  dinner,  and 
then  appear  to  return  to  the  subject  with 
f^h  pleasure.  And  yet  Emilia  did  not  feel 
jealous.     She  was  of  a  confiding  nature ;  sb 
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trutliful  herself  that  she  never  doabted  th^ 
truth   of  others;  he   had  hinted   too  manjr' 
affectionate  things  to  make  her  doubt  of  Ynm- 
affection,  and  she  had  not  yet  learned  to  dis — 
tinguish  between  affection  and  love. 

The  dinner  and  dessert,  with  all  their  pomp-^ 
and  fuss,  are  over ;  the  ladies  leave  the  room  ;^. 
pass  through  the  windows  of  the  dining-room^* 
and  walk  out  upon  the  grass-plats. , 

Lady  Maria  is  extremely  condescending  aud^ 
good-humoured,  and  is  discussing  dress,  hir^ 
shions,  furniture,  and  operas,  to  the  wearied^ 
Mrs.  Wyndham,  who  hates  company,  andL 
whose  breaking  health  renders  it  very  difficult^ 
and  painful  for  her  to  exert  herself  long,  or^ 
in  other  words,  to  do  what  she  does  not  like. 

When  the  gentlemen  join  them,  she  has^ 
however,  some  relief.  It  is  plain  Lady  Maria'9 
eye  has  singled  out  Colonel  Lenox  as  by  far* 
the  handsomest  and  most  charming  man  o^ 
the  group,  and  she  has  engaged  him  in  con- 
versation, and  is  laughing  and  flirting  witli 
him  in  a  very  forward  and  affected  manner. 

The  Colonel  is  far  too  much  of  a  man  of  the 
world  not  to  respond  to  this ;  and  the  two 
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oiisg  ladies  are  left  to  the  other  young  gen- 
lemen  who,  in  an  awkward  sort  of  manner, 
le  paying  their  devoirs. 

The  elder  gentlemen,  among  whom  must 
e  classed  Mr.  Danby,  are  talking  business 
nd  politics. 

They  walked  about  till  they  were  all  tired, 
ad  then  they  came  in  to  tea ;  the  piano-forte 
as  opened,  and  the  different  young  ladies 
ere  requested  to  play  and  sing. 

Colonel  Lenox  was  passionately  fond  of 
iufIc,  and  he  seemed  quite  enchanted  at  a 
net  which  the  two  girls  had  learned  at 
;hool,  and  now  were  singing  together ;  Miss 
[esketh  with  a  voice  sweet,  warbling,  and 
lear  as  a  nightingale,  Emilia  in  a  rich  tenor. 
[e  sat  listening  in  a  sort  of  extasy. 

Mr.  Danby  stood  alone  in  a  comer  of  the 
oom,  looking,  aa  Emilia  thought,  very  deso- 
ate. 

She  went  np  to  him. 

•*  Do  you  like  music,  Mr.  Danby  V 

^  I  don't  know  one  note  from  another." 

*'  I  don't  know  that  knowledge  is  exactly 
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necessary — ^the  ear  is  pleased  without  knovi — 
ing  why.** 

^'  To  me  it  is  quite  an  unintelligible  jingl  ^ 
of  sounds,  and  a  horrid  waste  of  time  tha^ 
might  be  so  much  better  employed." 

"  Better  employed  in  such  a  meeting  aa 
this !" 

"  I  shall  be  gone,"  he  said,  looking  at  he:: 
watch,  '^  in  less  than  half  an  hour;  and  I  sha~  ^ 
never,  never  behold  Miss  Wyndham  agaii^ 
and  she- need  not  wonder  that  I  begrudge 
precious  moments  wasted  upon  stuff  su 
as  that,  who  have  spent  the  day  as  I  have. 
It  will  be  marked  with  a  white  stone  in 
life.  Miss  Wyndham.  But  the  bright  ]ig}S 
only  deepens  the  shadows,"  he  said,  as  hn 
turned  away,  and  went  to  speak  to  her  fathe 
He  was  in  conversation  with  him  for  a  fe  ^ 
moments,  and  then  it  was  time  to  go. 

He  took  leave  of  Mrs.  Wyndham,  then  sl^^ 
preached  the  place  where  Emilia  was  stanch 
ing.  He  intended  merely  to  bow  gravely 
but  she  held  out  her  hand ;  he  took  it,  hel< 
it  a  moment — gazed    as   if  he  would   have 
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ionged  to  kneel,  raise  it  to  his  lips,  and  wor- 
ship it — pressed  it  gently,  but  firmly — let  it 
fall — turned  away. 

And  returned  to  his  life  of  solitude  and 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  wise  man  maketh  more  opportunities  than  he  finds. 

Bacon. 

"  Pretty  ? — Yes,  really  very  pretty,  beau- 
tiful !  A  nice  sort  of  a  little  thing,  but  the 
mother  is  perfectly  odious  !  I  never  saw  such 
a  disgusting  piece  of  affectation  in  my  life. 
If  she  were  not  Lady  Maria — ^and  of  course 
Lady  Maria  is  a  woman  of  fashion — I  should 
have  called  her  a  vulgar,  forward,  bold 
woman,  endeavouring  to  pass  herself  off  for 
young." 

Such — as  Mrs.  Wyndham  smiled  with  plea- 
sure at  the  justice  of  her  own  observations — 
were  Colonel  Lenox's  opinions  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  spent  the  day. 
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"  Well,"  said  Emilia,  **  I  am  quite  disap- 
pointed. I  thought  you  would  have  been 
enchanted  with  Lisa :  I  am  sure  you  seemed 
80  at  dinner." 

He  looked  at  her  pleasantly,  and  said — 

"  I  am  glad  you  thought  it  worth  while  to 
look  at  us.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know 
what  we  were  talking  about— of  the  subject 
that  interests  me  the  most  of  any  in  the  world, 
bat  that  certainly  is  not  Miss  Hesketh.  Ah, 
Emilia!"  and  he  took  her  hand. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  servant  entered — 
—letters— and,  before  he  left  the  room,  Mr. 
Wyndham  came  in  very  much  fussed  and  very 
uigrj,  because  the  letter-bag  had  been  opened 
bj  some  one  in  his  absence. 

"  And  a  very  great  liberty  it  was,  and  he 
woold  not  put  up  with  such  things,"  &c. 

At  which  Colonel  Lenox  rose  up  to  escape, 
u  he  always  endeavoured  to  do  upon  such 
occasions,  carrying  his  letters  put  of  the 
foom.  An  hour  afterwards,  he  was  hunting 
Miss  Wyndham  all  over  the  house,  but  Miss 
^yi^dham  had  driven  out  with  her  father  and 
mother. 
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Colonel  Lenox  was  in  a  paroxysm  of  vex- 
ation and  impatience.  Where  could  they  be 
gone  to?  When  would  they  retura?  The 
first  coach — ^when  would  it  leave  the  village 
below?     At  four  o'clock. 

At  half-past  three  they  returned.  There 
was  time  but  for  hasty  and  brief  explanations; 
he  was  summoned  to  join  his  regiment ;  the 
transport  by  which  he  was  to  sail  was  wait- 
ing at  Portsmouth;  he  must  depart  imme- 
diately; his  servant  had  packed  up  all  his 
things;  he  must  go  by  the  four  o'clock 
coach. 

He  looked  in  a  sort  of  imploring  agony  at 
Mrs.Wyndham,  but  her  husband  was  fidgeting 
her  about  some  trifle  or  another,  and  she  could 
not  give  him  a  moment's  attention.  Emilia 
stood  at  the  window,  looking  out ;  her  colour 
high,  and  scarcely  venturing  to  trust  her  voice 
to  speak.  But  all  this  was  passing,  alas !  not 
in  the  large  saloon,  but  in  the  small  breakfast 
parlour,  where  not  a  sentence  could  be  spoken 
but  what  must  be  overheard. 

On  such  small  links  does  the  chain  of 
human  life  depend.     His  servant  entered. 
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*^  No  time  to  be  lost,  sir ;  the  coach  is 
coming  up  the  village." 

He  throws  his  coat  over  his  arm — ^grasps 
the  hands  of  the  mother  and  the  daughter — 
and,  with  a  hasty,  choking,  ^^  God  bless  jou 
all !"  rushes  from  the  apartment,  runs  down 
the  hiU,  and  is  lost  to  sight. 

He  sailed  the  next  day  for  Lisbon. 


Mrs.  Wyndham  watched  every  post  for  the 
first  few  days  with  an  anxiety  almost  in- 
tolerable, but  no  post  brought  what  she 
fondly  expected. 

Emilia  was  without  any  such  anticipations. 
Such  a  vast  event  as  a  proposal  of  marriage 
was  beyond  the  sphere  of  her  expectations. 
She  was  certain  he  loved  her;  that  was 
enough — she  was  content :  and,  after  the  first 
pangs  of  parting  were  over,  recovered  her 
cheerful  spirits,  returned  to  her  employments 
and  her  mother's  society,  and  lived  upon  the 
newspapers  and  intelligence  from  Spain. 
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I  have  not  succeeded  in  my  endeavonr, 
fear.  I  have  but  ill  described  any  one  of  t 
persons  with  whom  I  wish  to  make  you  a 
quainted.  It  is  very  disagreeable  to  me  to 
employed  in  delineating  unamiable  and  ii 
perfect  characters;  it  is  painful  to  live  t 
time  over  again  with  them — it  is  painful 
observe  how  the  faults  and  failings  of  t 
weak  and  ill-disciplined — even  when  not  a 
tually  vicious — cloud  over  and  obscure  t 
destiny  of  those  blest  and  better  spirits,  a 
parently  by  their  tempers  and  their  talei 
intended  for  a  far  happier  lot. 

Yet,  of  what  is  the  moral  of  real  life  co: 
posed,  save  of  reflections  drawn  from  such  p: 
tures ;  either  presented  by  our  own  experieo 
or  by  the  experience  of  others ! 

But  does  any  one  ever  draw  such  refl< 
tions  ? — ^Is  any  one  really  the  better  even  i 
his  own  experience?  How  far  less  is  1 
chance  of  improvement  from  that  of  others 

It  is  a  disheartening  question. — And  yet, 
the    ancient  Jews  were  r<equired  to  enfor 
their  law,  "  line  upon  line  and  precept  up 
precept,"  upon  the  minds  of  their  childre 
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it  is  impossible  not  to  hope  and  to  believe  that 
some  good  influences  will  arise,  and  some 
good  impressions  remain,  from  the  delineation 
of  the  faults  to  be  avoided  and  the  virtues'  to 
be  cherished  in  this  life. 

Human  nature  is  careless  and  unthinking 
rather  than  callous — undisciplined  and  un- 
civilized rather  than  radically  bad ;  and  hap- 
piness is  trifled  and  slatterned  away  rather  by 
unthinking  negligence  with  regard  to  the 
wants  and  feelings  of  others  than  by  deliberate 
evil  purpose.  The  latter  indeed  is,  I  believe, 
a  very  rare  occurrence  in  everyday  life ;  it  is 
the  subject-matter  of  the  dark  and  tragic 
passages  of  the  human  story — ^the  other,  to 
use  the  French  expression,  coure  les  rues — 
it  is  all  but  universal;  and  indeed  it  re- 
quires a  very  careful  education  from  others, 
and  a  sedulous  self-education  on  our  own  part, 
to  arrive  at  those  kind  and  benevolent  daily 
habits  which  make  the  sum  of  life. 

There  is  indeed,  as  St.  Paul  says,  ''  a  more 
excellent  way"  than  even  reflection  or  mental 
lelf-discipline^-there  is  the  simple,  Christian 
"love/'  which,  in  itself,  at  once  forms  the 
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character  to  all  that  is  kind,  tender^  and 
good.  Bat  alas!  for  that  divine  innocence 
of  love,  where  shall  we  find  it?  Among  the 
jarring  creeds,  the  irritating  contentions,  the 
censures,  the  condemnations,  the  motes  in  onr 
brothers'  eyes,  that  so  much  offend  ns !  Amid 
the  bigotries,  the  superstitions,  the  divisions, 
and  all  the  thousand  evils,  under  fair  names, 
that  mar  the  divine  image  of  the  Christian 
man,  and  destroy  the  divine  unity  of  the 
universal  church !     Where,  alas  ! 

But  I  will  not  indulge  my  love  of  reflecting. 
I  will  only  point  out  to  you — ^fearing  that  the 
way  I  have  told  my  story  may  not  have  been 
sufficiently  animated  to  do  so  effectively — 
the  evil  that  a  weak  understanding,  jealous 
of  authority,  united  to  a  thoughtless  and 
indifferent  rather  than  to  a  really  ill-natured 
temper,  was  able  to  produce. 

"  We  lions  are  no  painters"  may  be  said  by 
women :  the  best  of  them  are  most  often  not 
painters.  Any  vulgar  penny-a-liner  can 
draw  a  Mrs.  Caudle,  and  publish  her  in  a 
popular  journal ;  and  with  such  success  that 
she  shall  become  a  by-word  in  families,  and 
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serre  as  an  additional  reason  for  that  rudeness 
ad  inciyility,  that  negligent  contempt,  with 
which  too  many  Englishmen  still  think  it 
Aeir  prerogative,  as  men  and  true-bom 
Britoira,  to  treat  their  wives, 

The  reverse  of  the  picture  is  rather  pathetic 
than  comical,  and,  therefore,  far  less  interest- 
ing to  the  mass  of  our  population,  who  seem 
to  care  neither  for  truth,  nor  sense,  nor  feel- 
ing, 80  they  can  but  be  made  to  laugh.  The 
tears  of  a  sensitive  and  tender-hearted  creature 
over  the  whims,  the  follies,  perhaps  the  ex- 
cesses, vices,  and  extravagances  of  the  being 
she  cannot  but  love — for  all  women  love  their 
husbands — are  easily  resolved  into  pettishness 
or  affectation.  It  is  very  much  more  amusing 
90  to  consider  it,  and  certainly  not  a  little 
agreeable  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  all 
attention  to  other  people's  feelings,  by  being 
assured  that  if  they  feel  pain  when  they  are 
wounded  it  is  their  own  fault. 

Mrs.  Wyndhara's  life  had  been  the  sacrifice 
to  a  short-sighted  woman's  folly.  She  had, 
^^ble  woman  as  she  was,  been  captivated 
ky  Mr.  Wyndham's  handsome  person,  gay  and 
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pleasing  manners,  and  intense  and  passionate 
deTOtion  to  herself. 

She  was  very  young  when  she  committed 
the  folly  of  marrying  him ;  that  is  all  we  can 
say  in  her  behalf.  She  found  herself  the  idol 
of  a  day,  and,  when  the  short-lived  passion 
was  over,  there  was  neither  friendship,  nor 
affection,  nor  confidence,  to  replace  it.  Of 
friendship,  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Wyndham  is 
evidently  incapable ;  that  desecrated  name 
belongs  only  to  the  attachments  of  the  finer 
spirits,  the  rare  and  excellent  among  our  race. 
A  combination  of  qualities  on  both  sides  is 
necessary  to  produce  that  precious  and  in- 
estimable sentiment.  This  was  not  to  be 
expected.  Of  affection  not  many  men  are 
capable ;  they  have  usually  a  sort  of  attach- 
ment to  the  things  they  live  among,  the  people 
who  fill  their  house  and  family ;  that  is,  they 
do  not  very  well  like  to  do  without  them 
when  they  have  been  accustomed  to  their 
presence :  but  that  is  all.  Take  them  away, 
and  replace  them  by  something,  or  some 
person  else,  and  you  soon  learn  to  measure 
the  strength  of  attachment  in  the  ordinary 
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^amaii  heart.     As  for  confidence,  that  is  not 

"^he  attribute  of  a  little  mind,  especially  if 

tinged  with  jealousy  of  a  mind  more  enlarged 

and  noble  than  itself.     It  loves  to  keep  its 

•own  frivolous  plans  and  ideas  a  secret,  for 

there  seems,  indeed,  a  sort  of  instinctive  dread 

on  the  part  of  folly  to  come  into  contact  with 

wisdom. 

Rely  upon  it,  that  the  man  who  loves  those 
higher  in  the  scale  of  intellect  than  him- 
self is  a  hero  undisclosed  by  circumstances. 
FoUy  hates  wisdom,  even  the  gentlest  wis- 
dom. 

I  will  not  say,  however,  that  Mrs.  Wynd- 
ham*8  was  always  the  very  gentlest  wisdom, 
for  she  was  of  a  high  and  somewhat  impatient 
temper,  and  most  noble,  spirited,  and  honour- 
able. She  really  could  not  stoop  to  flatter 
and  to  coax  Mr.  Wyndham.  She  was  so 
much  too  good  for  him,  that  even  her  fine  and 
generous  qualities  were  actually  in  her  way. 
Had  she  but  possessed  some  portion  of  his 
own  littleness,  undoubtedly  she  would  have 
managed  him  much  better. 
Her  worst  anxiety,  because  it  was  one  of 
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wiiicii  DOihmg  canld  disguise  tbe  importance^ 
vas  iq»OD  the  subject  of  liis  a&irs.  She  could 
bear  vitb  Ids  peerighDess,  she  could  endaie 
his  tedioiisiiesw  she  could  manage  to  get  along, 
SK  the  saying  is ;  but  her  snsfndon  that  be 
was  ererr  rear  spending  more  than  his  income, 
the  impoaalHlitT  to  obtain  the  least  cer- 
tainty as  to  what  money  he  ought  to  spend, 
or  as  to  what  money  he  actnally  did  spend — 
tbe  Texation  of  seeing  him  dnped  by  trades- 
men with  whom  he  had  to  do — imposed 
npon  by  erery  pret^ider  who  wanted  a  job, 
let  him  be  pietnie-cleaner.  landscape-gardener, 
horse-breaker,  famishing  professor,  or  any 
other  of  those  innomerable  leeches  that  prey 
apon  facile  men  of  property — ^was  secretly 
undermining  her  health  and  spirits. 

The  hope  held  out  by  Colonel  Lenox's 
attentions  to  Emilia,  that  her  daughter  might, 
by  a  marriage  with  a  man  of  manly  tem- 
per, whom  she  saw  was  liked  only  too 
well — escape  the  evils  which  roust  sooner 
or  later  break  npon  them,  was  now  disap- 
pointed. 

Mrs.  Wyndham  knew  the  world  better  than 
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EffliUa  did ;  she  knew  how  eyanescent  a  thing 

is  a  man's  liking,  or  even  love ;  how  soon,  in 

new  scenes  and  among  new  faces,  he  forgets 

the  heart  which   with   sach  constancy  and 

generous  faith  cUngs  to  him  alone.     She  felt 

that  if  the  force  of  a  passion  be  not  sufficient 

to  driye  a  man  to  that  last   decisive   step, 

which  brings  him  out  of  the  land  of  dreamy 

feeling  into  the  regions  of  stern  reaUty — it 

series  but  to  deceive  the  fond,  trusting  being, 

whose  affection  is  far  too  deep  and  serious  even 

to  suspect,  the  idle,  unreal  thing  which  love 

w    too  often   with    men;    that  the  woman 

plays  her  life  against  the  man's  least  serious 

hours;  that,  in  short,  if  a  man  does  not  link 

l^UMelf    by    a    proposal,    the    rest    is    as 

nothing. 

So  long  as  they  were  together,  this  im- 
portant step  might  any  day  be  taken— even 
when  they  were  parted,  his  feelings  might 
have  had  sufficient  force  to  urge  him  to  it.  It 
was  now  plain  they  had  not. 

The  wise  mother  drew  her  own  conclusions ; 
^d  her  chief  anxiety  now  became  to  eradicate 
V  ^legrees   all  expectation,  and  if  possible 
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erase  the  image  itself,  from  the  ardent 
enthusiastic  heart  of  her  daughter. 

The  task  was  more  difficult  than  she 
imagined.     Emilia  loved  Colonel  Lenox, 
had  loved  him  from  a  child — before  she  b 
what  love  was,  he  had  been  the  object  of  i 
sort  of    idolatrous  admiration    vnth    wl 
some  young  men  have  been  known  to  ins 
quite  little  girls  when  they  have  condescer 
to  take  notice  of  them.     Colonel  Lenox 
always  been  excessively  fond  of  and  kin 
his  little  cousin ;  and  he  never  suspected 
impression  his  good-natured  attentions  ^ 
making  upon  her  childish  heart. 

Her  love  for  him  was  so  entirely  a  pai 
her  being,  that  she  did  not  seem  to  be  a^ 
of  its  force  or  its  nature ;  and  she  had  1 
for  so  many  years  accustomed  to  delight  ii 
society,  and  to  feel  very  sad  and  sorry  \ 
he  went  away,  that  the  present  parting, 
the  subsequent  gloom  and  dullness,  onl} 
peared  to  her  as  a  matter  of  course, 
felt,  without  even  saying  so  to  herself, 
nothing  could  divide  them  ultimately; 
she  looked  forward  into  life,  as  thoug 
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^<?/e  to  be  passed   either  with  him,  or  in 

^^Uzlriog  of  and  being  devoted  to  him. 

To  be  often  separated  from  each  other  was 

of  his  destiny  as  a  soldier ;  but  in  her 

I  K^oams  she  was,  some  time  or  other,  to  be  his 

companion — to  follow  him  through  hardships 

UAd  dangers,  to  nurse  him  when  wounded,  to 

nroik  for  him  in  his  tent,  to  prepare  his  meals 

wben&int,  his  bed  when  weary ;  to  be  his  guar- 

diao  angel  of  comfort,  and  his  faithful  devoted 

^Te.    The  pictures  which  her  fancy  drew 

N^ere  those  of  a  felicity  too  exquisite   for 

words.-— There  is  something  in  woman  that 

MeiDs  bom  for  the  knapsack. 

And  what  were  his  feelings?     They  are 
more  difficult  for  me  to  describe. 
He  loved  £milia  very  dearly,  and  never 

nw  mj  woman  that  he  could  put  the  least 

• 

ui  comparison  with  her ;  but  he  did  not  par- 
ticularly desire  to  be  married.  He  had  not 
^^  fortune  besides  his  profession,  and  he 
^  a  very  particular  horror  of  squalling  nur- 
ses, rough  meals,  a  desecrated  busy  wife, 
ttd  all  those  appendages  to  marriage  in  rather 
^^ed  circumstanoes,  which  he  had  not  quite 
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love  enough,  perhaps  not  nobility  enough,  in 
his  temper  to  glorify.  He  was  indeed  at 
present  quite  in  love  with  his  profession^  and 
thought  very  much  more  of  his  campaigns 
against  Soult  than  of  his  progress  in  any 
young  lady's  heart. 

He,  like  Emilia,  seemed  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  were  to  pass  their  liyes 
together;  and  he  was  always  excessively 
annoyed,  excessively  jealous,  and  felt  himself 
exceedingly  injured,  if  any  man  presumed  to 
appear  to  admire  or  appropriate  her. 

So  he  had  come  and  gone.  On  this  last 
parting  his  feelings,  however,  had  been  more 
decided — the  pain  he  felt  at  parting  much 
more  severe — and  the  desire  to  fix  his  fate  so 
strong,  that,  had  not  a  chain  of  trifling  circum- 
stances forbidden,  I  believe  he  would  not  have 
ieft  the  house  without  an  explanation. 

Once  gone,  however,  and  that  explanation 
not  made,  he  did  not  feel  inclined  to  pre- 
cipitate it  by  a  letter.  He  preferred  the 
pleasure  of  making  it  in  person ;  and  he  said 
to  himself  that  it  was  scarcely  proper,  in- 
deed,  to  ask  her  to  form  an  indefinite  engage- 
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ment,  when  be  could  for  the  moment  ask  for 

DOtbiDg  else. 

He  felt  as  secure  as  she  did  what  the  end 
of  the  story  was  to  be :  and  so  the  matter 
rem&ined. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


.«  Avsip'.'^  i  vBo:..  ."c^  porno 


Nv^w  lie  ^^»e  ccsiispes. 

We  ia'^^  iai  ^\r>e  >is>n  scenes  of  loTe:  we 

IVft^  3tJ!d  5oT?  • — HiLaaa  historr ! 

m 

tV  4r«  rvrsce  ^rbise  defnitnre  threw  the 
Wvti^i^DECs:^  i3L^>  SNVtnisr  v^is  that  aunt  whom 
Kisi^il^  5ttjettt5C<K^  "SCiiiij  ai  the  begmmng  of 
S*t  ti«v»nr  *^  biTtzfcc  NfiM  tiresome  and 
^x^toTtefiiC  5>&^  ^«*  i3t  fiw'^  *  ^«rT  tiresome 
wvHHKKa;  oose  wtto  re^^xir^  erery  possible 
^fcctitkv  of  e n>rjf  ccier  persoa*5  comfort,  time, 
hiMhlu  a*!  wviauftf  ^^  W  BObie  to  her;  nerer 
KoaMb^C  her^a  ^.>  »>fi:rft  bser  own  lifers  Tmlue 
suTiifitti^  xi^l  cf  :^:!^2i$e  wbese  time^  health,  and 
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even  life,  she  would    have  been   ready  to 
demand. 

She  died,  and  everybody  went  into  deep 
mourning ;  and  the  world  was  the  loser  only 
of  one  tiresome,  selfish,  and  onamiable  person. 
The  mother  of  Colonel  Lenox  had   been 
dead  some  time;    this  last  death,   of  Lady 
Montague,  seemed  rather  to  loosen  the  ties 
which  united  him  to  Mr.  Wyndham's  family. 
He  used  to  write  to  his  rich  aunt  with  con- 
siderable regularity;  a  letter  now  and  then 
to  Mrs.  Wyndham  was  all  the  news   they 
got  of  him  now.     He  was  no  great  writer ; 
and   his    movements    were    so     uncertain, 
that  what  letters  he  did  write  came  very  irre- 
gularly. 

Whenever  they  arrived,  however,  they 
were  certain  to  be  productive  of  very  great 
pleasure  both  to  mother  and  daughter.  There 
w^  always  a  something — a  word,  a  sentence 
—in  some  part  or  other  of  these  lively,  nar- 
^ve  letters,  which  spoke  of  a  heart  that 
dwelt  alone  with  them ;  reassured  the  mother's 
^etj,  and  confirmed  the  daughter  in  her 
^py  confidence. 
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Mrs.  Wyndham  did  not  trouble  herself  al 
the  difficulties  on  the  score  of  money  mat 
which  seem  to  have  perplexed  Colonel  Lei 
his  father,  who  lived  in  a  remote  pari 
Scotland,  she  knew  to  be  a  man  of  ^ 
estate.  Colonel  Lenox  was  his  only  son, 
there  seemed  no  probability  of  the  fa 
marrying  again.  Even  if  he  should, 
should  have  in  his  old  age  a  new  famil 
children,  that  might  diminish,  but  would 
seriously  impair  Colonel  Lenox's  fortune 
expectations ;  for  the  custom  of  his  cour 
and  all  the  prejudices  of  his  odd*temp 
father,  would  forbid  the  idea  of  divic 
the  landed  estate,  far  less  alienating  it,  f 
his  eldest  son. 

His  income  at  present  was  small,  for 
father  was  of  a  penurious  temper.  But  li 
would  Mrs.  Wyndham  have  cared  to  ex] 
her  daughter  to  the  difficulties  arising  f 
a  slender  income  during  the  first  years 
marriage.  With  her  views  of  life,  such  a 
for  wholesome  exertion  would  have  appei 
rather  an  advantage  than  the  contrary.  . 
I  think  she  would  have  liked  Colonel  Le 
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somewhat  less,  could  she  have  known  the  sort 
(tf  light  in  which  he  regarded  it. 

She  would  have  considdted  it  as  a  proof  of 
some  deficiency  in  that  genuine  independence, 
and  true  nobility  of  spirit,  which  she  valued 
more  than  anything  in  the  world,  to  have  been 
80  fearfdl  of  these  paltry  disagreeablenesses 
when  put  in  contrast  with  satisfied  love  and 
nncere  friendship. 

fiat  Colonel  Lenox  was  no  paragon  of  per- 
fection. He  had  many  very  fine  and  estimable 
qualities,  but  he  had  many  faults  and  many 
weahesses ;  and  he  was — ^like  the  -  majority 
of  his  sex — almost  entirely  without  those 
liabits  of  self-examination  and  self-discipline 
which  can  alone  improve  and  perfect  a  cha- 
racter, and  in  which  species  of  duty  men  are 
^  often  lamentably  deficient. 


But  now  we  must  enter  a  large  and  hand- 
Wflie  bedchamber — which  is  rendered  twi- 
light by  the  heavy  curtains  that  fall  over 
^  windows.  The  room  is  most  comfortably 
^d  beautifoUy  furnished  and  carpeted,  and 
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presents  every  appearance  of  luxury.  A  lai 
bed  is  on  one  side  of  it,  the  curtains  of  whi 
are  all  drawn  but  ode.  Stillness  pervades  t 
apartment — ^you  might  have  heard  a  pin  dn 

A  pale  and  attenuated  countenance  appei 
above  the  bed-clothes,  the  figure  raised  so: 
little  with  pillows;  the  breath  comes  sk 
heavy,  and  with  difficulty ;  one  hand  grai 
that  of  her  daughter,  who  is  sitting  by  1 
bed*side. 

*^  My  dearest  child,"  the  sick  and  sinki 
mother  is  saying,  ^^  it  cannot  be — such  fc 
ings  as  mine  rarely  deceive.  It  is  my  ti 
now  to  do  that  which  we  have  all  sooner 
later  to  do— resign  my  being  to  him  who  gt 
it,  and  pass  into  that  other,  and,  I  humi 
trust,  better  world." 

Emilia  answered  by  her  tears. 

"  You  must  not  weep,  my  fondly  lo^ 
one : — ^look  steadily  forward,  treasured  darli 
of  my  souL — ^A  few  years,  and  my  8W< 
Emilia  will  follow  me ;  and,  trust  this  heo 
my  angel,  we  shall  meet  again. — Yes,  dear 
and  sweetest  girl,  the  friendship  which  it  1 
been  my  rare  and  inestimable  lot  to  enj 
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with  you — precious  child  of  my  bosom — shall 
not  be  dissolved,  though  all  else  be  dissolved. 
He  who  knit  the  tie  will  not  sever  it  eternally 
■ — dear,  loved,  and  valued  Emilia !  your  poor 
mother  shall  find  you  again." 

*'  Ah,  mamma !"  she  exclaimed,  pressing  her 
liand  tenderly. 

"  I  have  loved  you  passionately ^^^  said  the 
dying  mother ;    "  but  the   All  Merciful  has 
been  pleased  to  look  with  pity  upon  my  weak- 
ness.— If  this  heart,   in   its   desolation,  has 
erected  you  into  an  idol,  his  pity  has   not 
chastised  me  too  severely.     He  has  not  suf- 
fered me  to  be  wounded  through  you.  Anxious 
for  your  fate — too  anxious  I  may  have  been ; 
but  my  heart  has  never  felt  the  wound  so  many 
hearts  are  doomed  to  endure — Your  love — ^your 
tenderness — ^your  duty  have   even  exceeded 
"June, — ^And  had  I  not,  on  my  knees,  every 
monung  and  evening  of  my  life,  blessed  and 
Ptiised  the  Giver  for  this  gift,  I  should  now 
00  troubled  with  the  remorse  of  ingratitude — 
^t  of  thai  sin  I  am  not  guilty. — ^I  have  prized 
^treasure  as  it  deserved. .    .  .Good,  dutiful, 
tfte&mate  Emilia,  give  your  poor  mother 
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one  more  of  those  kind,  tender,  child*l 
kisses,  and  let  her  bless  thee. — Bless  her, 
Father !" 

Her  eyes  were  turned  up  with  an  expi 
sion  of  almost  extatic  thoughtfulness  i 
devotion,  as  Emilia,  her  heart  filled  ^ 
sweet  and  bitter  feelings,  bent  over  the  mot 
she  loved  so  dearly,  and  kissed  her. 

Even  in  moments  such  as  these  Mrs.Wy 
ham  soon  recovered  her  composure.  She  ^ 
very  little  in  the  habit  of  allowing  herseli 
yield  to  feeling;  and  this  was  one  reai 
perhaps,  for  the  great  affection  she  inspirec 
those  few  who  really  appreciated  and  lo 
her. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  much,"  she  j 
sued,  after  a  little  pause,  "  over  my  past  '. 
endeavouring  to  trace  its  history  in  its  can 
I  have  been  asking  myself  why  I  have  heei 
little  happy,  and  whether  it  was  the  faul 
others  or  my  own. — To  speak  without  ai 
tation,  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  my  < 
fault — ^nor,  properly  speaking,  the  fault 
others ;  it  has  been  that  the  circumstances 
which  I  have  been  placed  have  been,  I  she 
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have  said,  had  I  been  called  upon  to  judge, 
just  exactly  those  least  calculated  to  make 
ineliappy....All  other  creatures  seem  placed  in 
the  sphere  in  which  they  are  best  calculated 
to  enjoy  existence,  to  flourish,  and  to  live. 
^^\v  has  it  not  been  so  wifh  me  ? 

...."Is  my  case  peculiar?  or    is    it    the 
general  lot?     Human  life,  human  society," 
^he  continued,  "  is  a  strange  mystery ;  but, 
^^  some  one  justly  remarked,  *  we  must  wait 
^*c  denouement  before  we  judge  of  the  story.' 
—•But,  indeed,    my  precious   Emilia,  I   am 
""^ting  the  little  breath  that  is  left  me. — My 
"^^r,  dear  child,  my  heart  is  dwelling  upon 
^^lir  probable  fate, — My  love !    My  poet !  as 
^  have  fondly  called  you,  what  is  before  you  ?" 
Her  countenance  became  excessively  agi- 
sted, even  livid;  tears,  in  spite  of  all  her 
efforts,  brimmed  over  her  eyes,  and  her  mouth 
wu  convulsed  with  the  endeavour  to  suppress 
W  emotion. 

^My  dear^  dear  mamma/'  said  Emilia,  ten- 
^My,  **  do  not,  do  not  distress  yourself  about 
^-  I  am  young,  healthy,  and  have  a  stout 
^^^vt  and  spirit.     I  know  I  most  lose  you*' — 
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here  her  voice  trembled — "  but  you  1 
taught  me  where  to  find  the  father  of  us  I 
— ^He  will  not  forsake  your  orphan  child, 
this  thing,  dearest  mother — ^very  often  1 
I  seen  you  thus  agitated  and  distressed  "^ 
you  have  looked  at  me,  as  if  some  very  fea 
and  terrible  tale  was  in  store  for  me — ^let 
beg  of  you,  dearest  mother,  to  tell  me 
worst  you  anticipate." 

"  I  am  ashamed — I  ought  to  be  ashami 
said  the  mother,  resuming  her  compose 
"  I  do  not  know  why  I  dread  that  so  inteni 
for  you,  which  I  have  always  felt  that  I  cc 
meet  courageously  myself.  But  that  i 
fearful  word — Ruin  !'* 

Emilia  started. 

The  mother  said  truly — that  is  a  fea 
word  for  any  ears. 

"  My  child !  my  child  !"  cried  the  motl 
very  much  distressed.  "  Do  not  look  so  pi 
Where  is  your  courage,  my  Emilia  ?" 

Emilia  recovered  herself,  but  she  loo 
very  pale. 

"  I  ought  to  be  glad,"  she  said,  in  a 
voice,  *'  and   I  am  glad,   that  this  hide 
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thing  will  not  involve  you ;  you  will  escape 
it,  my  friendy  my  mother — but  I  was  terrified, 
at  the  moment,  at  the  thought  of  meeting  it 
by  myself," 

"  Ah,  that  is  it !  that  is  it !"  said  the 
mother,  shaking  her  head  bitterly.  "That 
is  it !  I  am  taken  away,  and  cannot  share 
the  suffering  with  you,"  and  she  wept  for 
some  moments  with  a  bitterness  quite  un- 
usual with  her.  ^*  If  it  had  but  pleased  Him 
to  let  me  stay  with  you,  ah,  never !  never ! 
should  you  have  felt  a  pang  while  your  poor 
mother  could  have  been  there  to  receive  them 
for  you.  But  I  am  very  weak — my  business 
is  to  prepare  you  as  best  I  may... .My  love,  I 
set  you  a  very  bad  example,"  said  she,  wip- 
ing her  eyes,  and  endeavouring  to  smile ;  "  I 
hope  you  will  have  more  courage  for  yourself 
than  your  poor  mother  has  for  you." 

''  Depend  upon  it,  dear  mother,  I  will. 
Best  and  kindest  of  mothers,"  said  Emilia, 
kissing  her  hand  fondly,  **  how  much  have 
yoa  taught  me!  how  much  have  you  en- 
deavoured to  strengthen  my  mind ! — I  bless 
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God  I  have  been  able,  in  some  degree,  yoi 
as  I  am,  to  appreciate  all  the  love  that  d 
tated  your  cares  to  school,  direct,  and  fo 
me. — Indeed,  my  mother,  it  has  not  all  b( 
thrown  away. .  •  If  I  understand  what  t 
terrible  word  ruin  means,  it  means  tha 
must  work  for  my  living,  and  I  am  sure  I 
very  ready  to  do  so. — Why  should  I  be  j 
vileged  ?  Why  should  I  not  do  that  which 
many,  far  better  than  I,  are  obliged  to 
everyday? — Dear  mother,  cheer  up;  this 
no  such  very  dreadful  thing." 

The  mother  smiled  sadly,  yet  with 
miration,  at  the  generous,  open  countenar 
the  truthful,  healthy  sincerity  in  that  g 
tening  eye.  And  the  hideous  form  of  e^ 
Ruin  began  to  be  less  appalling  to  her  in 
gination. 

She  thought  of  the  power  of  goodness  t 
of  truth,  even  in  this  dark  world ;  of  the  fi 
triumph  of  the  right,  however  long  delay 
even  till  faith  almost  fail.  She  thought  th 
was  nothing  too  hard  to  be  achieved  by  sue! 
temper,  and  so  brave  a  young  heart. 
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"  Thank  you,  my  dearest  love,"  said  she, 
BM)re  cheerfully,  **  you  have,   indeed,  com- 
forted me  very  much ;  but — " 

"Let  us  say  no  more  of  it,  sweet 
Mother.  What  you  would  tell  me  is  only  a 
^nfirmation  of  my  own  suspicions. — I  have 
^ong  seen  your  anxiety;  I  knew  you  would 
*^ot  be  anxious  without  good  cause.  I  have 
seen  other  things — ^I  have  been  expecting 
some  time  that  things  could  not  go  on  in  this 
'^ay  for  ever." 

"  My  death,  I  fear,"  said  Mrs.  Wyndham, 

**  will  precipitate  the  catastrophe,  and  I  fear 

t.he  confusion  will  be  only  the  greater  because 

I  shall  no  longer  be  there  to  offer  my  assist- 

^Jice,  such  as  it  is,  to  your  poor  father. — He 

sterns,  my  dear,  not  to  be  quite  equal  to  the 

Entanglements  and  embarrassments  with  which 

l^e  is  beginning  to  be  aware  that  he  is  sur- 

i^nnded. — He  has  applied  to  me  lately  for 

^^tance,  in  a  way  he  has  not  before  been 

accustomed   to   do.... Many  men    dislike    to 

to)iible  their  wives  upon  the  subject  of  their 

^ffiwr»...,It  is  too  late  for  me  now  to  be  of  any 

service." 

voi.  I.  F 
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"  There  would  have  been  a  provision  for 
you,  my  Emilia,"  she  now  continued,  lower- 
ing her  voice,  which  in  spite  of  her  effort« 
grew  very  husky,  "  if,  unfortunately,  it  had 
not  been  decided  by  a  very  eminent  legal 
man,  that  there  was  a  flaw  in  our  marriage  set- 
tlement, and  that  it  was — good  for  nothing," 

Her  hands  fell  upon  the  bed. 

'*  There  was  that  little  dyke,  as  I  thought !" 
she  cried,  raising  and  clasping  her  hands, 
*^  against  the  impending  destruction !  It  has 
given  way — ^and  the  waters  are  gone  over  my 
soul.... 

"  There  is  nothing ! — ^absolutely  nothing 
secure ! — not  the  slightest  thing !  The  whole 
is  unstable  as  the  wind. — When  the  earth- 
quake rocks  under  the  feet,  the  awful  feeling 
is  that  the  solid  world  is  fluctuating  like 
the  fleeting  waters.. ..So  it  is  now  with  me! 
I  cannot  fix  my  heart  upon  one  earthly 
foundation." 

"  There  is  a  better  foundation,  mother, 
you  have  taught  me  than  that,"  said  the 
young  girl,  steadily.  "  Suffer  me,  mother,  this 
once — There  is  the  rock  of  ages !" 
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The  poor  mother  again  gazed  upoD  her, 
Xrith  a  sort  of  rapturous  comfort. 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  child  !  you  do  well. — I  have 
Jost  my  faith,  my  confidence.  —  Oh,  child ! 
child  !  I  am  indeed  a  poor,  weak  coward — 
bnt  is  it  not  for  thee  ?...A11  the  lovely  dawn 
of  thy  most  lovely  life  and  prospects  de- 
stroyed !  All  thy  little  pretty  plans ! — all 
thy  sweet  hopes !" 

Emilia's  face  was  crimsoned  with  a  deep 
blush,  as  she  bent  down  her  head,  and  said  in 
a  low  voice— 

**  Xot  so— /i^  will  never  forsake  me  because 
I  am  poor." 

The  mother  smothered  a  sigh.  She  would 
have  given  the  universe  to  have  shared  upon 
this  subject  in  the  confidence  of  her  daughter. 
She  could  not— -she  had  seen  too  much  of  the 
world. 

Had  they  but  been  pledged — she  knew  his 
honourable  soul  well — ^not  all  the  considera- 
tions upon  earth  could  have  divided  them; 
nor  would  she  ever  have  felt,  or  he  have  felt 
a  diange.    Bnt  here,  alas,  was  no  engage- 

f2 
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ment,  no  pledge  of  hononr,  nothing 
said  by  which  a  man  of  the  nicest  he 
could  think  himself  bound.  The  world 
father,  distance,  time,  accident— everyi 
she  felt  would  be  against  hen  She  i 
not — indeed  she  felt  it  would  not  be  rig 
disturb  her  daughter's  confidence  by  her 
melancholy  forebodings;  upon  that  sul 
therefore,  she  did  not  touch  again. 

After  a  little  time,   they  began   to 
seriously  of  what  was  best  to  be  done,  a: 
the  present  state  of  afiairs. 

Mrs.Wyndham  communicated  to  her  da 
ter  her  fears  that  Mr.  Wyndham  had  a 
to  his  entanglements  by  putting  himself 
the  hands  of  a  very  low  and  dishonest  ] 
titioner  of  the  law,  who  had  been  ra 
money  for  him  in  the  most  unprincipled 
imprudent  manner;  and  supplying  him 
it  in  a  way  which  had  greatly  added  t( 
habits  of  profusion — habits  which  nothing 
necessity  could  check. 

"  I  fear,"  she  said,  "  that  Mr.  Rile 
so    worked    himself   up    into  your  fat 
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affaire,  that  he  i8  the  master  of  everything, 

aod  holds  all  of  us  in  his  power It  is  the 

idea  of  your  father  and  you,  defenceless  as 
you  are,"  she  said,  while  a  sort  of  spasm  con- 
tracted her  face,  "  heing  left  in  the  hands  of 
an  unprincipled  wretch  like  this,  w^hich  ter- 
rifies me  so  dreadfully.  Simple  poverty ! — To 
beg  your  bread  even  !...But  it  is  this  dreadful 
intricacy  of  social  ruin ! 

"  It  was  not  till  this  morning,"  she  con- 
tinued, after  a  little  pause,  "  that  I  discovered 
the  whole  truth.  I  had  flattered  myself  into 
a  sort  of  security  that  things  could  not  be 
irretrievably  bad,  by  the  idea  that  Mr.  Danby 
▼as  the  man  who  conducted  your  father's  legal 
business.  He  was  evidently  a  man  of  sense,  and 
I  thought  of  honour — it  turns  out  that  he  has 
not  been  lately  consulted.  Your  father's 
necessities,  I  fear,  led  to  the  use  of  means  to 
which  Mr.  Danby  would  not  lend  his  coun- 
tenance. You  know  your  father  is  not  very 
patient  undier  opposition.  I  have  reason  to 
fear  that  he  quarrelled  with  Mr.  Danby,  and 
withdrew  his  confidence  from  him." 

Emilia  looked  perplexed  and  sorry.     This 
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was  a  form  of  evil  she  had  not  anticipated. 
She  began  to  form  some  faint  conception  of 
the  net  of  entanglement  in  which  the  dreadful 
meshes  of  the  law  may  be  made  to  enwrap  the 
unwary.  A  sort  of  disagreeable,  painful, 
nightmare  sort  of  feeling  of  embarrassment, 
succeeded  to  her  first,  straightforward,  hope- 
ful security  that  she  could  earn  her  own 
bread. 

"  There  is  my  uncle,"  she  said,  at  last,  in 
a  hesitating  voice.  But  it  was  plain  that  she 
had  little  hope  from  him. 

"  Your  uncle,  my  love,"  said  Mrs.  Wynd- 
ham,  ^'  is  not  a  very  good  man  of  business. 
I  do  not  think  you  will  do  much  by  any 
application  to  him;  he  and  your  father  do 
not,  you  know,  agree  very  well  together— 
The  only  person  in  the  world  in  whom  I  can 
place  any  confidence  is,  after  all,  Mr.  Danby. 
He  is,  it  is  true,  almost  a  perfect  stranger  to 
both  of  us ;  but,  from  what  little  I  saw  of 
him,  I  felt  an  instinctive,  rather  than  a 
reasonable  feeling,  that  he  was  one  in  whom 
you  might  place  confidence. — Having  no 
evidence  to  guide  us,  we  must  trust  to  our 
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instinct8...,He  is  the  only  person  in  the  world 
to  whom  I  can  adyise  you  to  apply." 

"/apply!"  said  her  daughter,  amazed. 

'*  My  dear  love,  when  1  am  gone,  you  will 
have,"  said  the  mother  lowering  her  voice, 
"  a  new  and  strange  task  imposed  upon  you. 
^oa  mast  guide  those  who  naturally  should 
guide  you.  In  this  moment  of  extremity,  it 
niay  be  forgiven  to  me  to  speak  openly,  with- 
out that  reverence  ever  due  to  the  father  of 
Jny  child.... You  will  find  his  understanding 
has  been  considerably  weakened  of  late — if 
you  do  not  influence  him,  others  will.  You 
must  uot  let  this  be  the  case,  Emilia... for  his 
sake,  still  more  than  for  your  own ;  for  his 
credit,  his  salvation  from  misery  and  disgrace 
*-that  worst  of  misery — you  must  become 
4e  mistress  of  his  mind,  my  Emilia.... He 
loves  you  and  esteems  you — this  will  not  be 
diffictdt.  When  I  used  the  word,  t/ou  must 
apply,  it  was  for  brevity's  sake — my  time  is 
short.  I  should  have  said,  influence  your 
father  to  apply." 

Emilia  again  kissed  her  mother's  hand  in 
aknce :  the  pledge  was  received  and  acknow- 
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ledged  by  a  confiding  pressure.  Mrs.  Wynd- 
ham  seemed  relieved  now  she  had  said  so 
much.  She  was  exhausted,  and  she  turned, 
or  rather  was  turned  by  the  tender  hands  of 
her  daughter,  for  she  could  scarcely  move 
herself ;  and  she  dozed  or  slept  a  little. 

Emilia  continued  to  sit  by  the  bed-side. 

It  was  late  in  the  autumn.  The  wind  vras 
roaring  round  the  house ;  the  rain  and  sleet 
at  intervals  beating  against  the  windows ;  all 
was  gloomy  without ;  the  evening  had  drawn 
on,  and  the  room  was  darkening.  The  fire 
threw  its  dim  and  fitful  gleams  upon  the 
ceiling  and  the  bed ;  and  now  and  then,  a 
falling  cinder  was  the  only  sound  heard  within 
the  apartment.  The  slight  breathing  of  Mrs. 
Wyndham  might  likewise  be  faintly  heard. 
All  else  was  still. 

She  sat,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  fire,  in  a 
sort  of  dreamy  reverie,  revolving  all  she  had 
heard.  She  was  astonished,  she  was  grieved, 
but  she  did  not  feel  terrified.  There  was 
something  in  her  young  heart  that  rather 
rejoiced  in  difficulty;  something  brave  and 
generous,  that  almost  panted  to  meet  danger. 
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The  idea  of  her  father  consigned  to  her  care, 
of  shielding  him  under,  perhaps  rescuing  him 
from  his  present  difficulties,  was  consoling ; 
it  was  an  object  wortHj^  of  that  heart,  so 
desolate  before  at  the  idea  of  parting  with 
that  dear  mother,  so  long  the  object  and 
reward  of  every  care. 

She  was  not  appalled  at  the  confusion  and 
disorder  which  she  seemed  called  upon  to  dis- 
entangle. She  felt  that  she  should  accom- 
plish the  task ;  and  then  there  was  an  image 
*-a  dear,  treasured,  cherished  image  of  one, 
^th  his  sensible,  manly,  and  truthful  tones, 
^Dd  that  smile  of  approbation,  never,  never 
to  be  forgotten — who  looked  upon  her,  and 
Messed  her,  and  told  her  she  had  done  wisely 
^d  well,  and  that  he  loved  and  esteemed  her 
for  it. 

And  the  roar  of  the  night  wind,  and  the 
pelting  of  the  rain,  was  as  loud  music  to  her 
ear. 


F  5 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

There  is  no  end,  no  limit,  measure,  bound, 
In  that  word  death ;  no  words  can  that  woe  sound. 

Romeo  and  JuUet, 

When  Emilia  met  her  father  that  day  at 
dinner,  she  could  not  help  looking  upon  him 
in  a  quite  different  manner  from  what  she 
had  ever  done  before,  with  a  mixture  of  ten- 
derness, curiosity,  and  interest  quite  new. 

She  felt  something  of  the  tenderness  in- 
spired by  helplessness  that  is  to  be  dependent 
upon  us ;  of  interest,  as  for  one  who  would 
soon  be  called  upon  to  suffer  much ;  of  ca- 
riosity, to  know  how  far  he  appeared  sensible 
of  his  own  situation,  and  how  far  he  was  pre- 
paring himself  for  it. 

The  meal  was  a  melancholy  and  silent  one. 
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asDsnal;  it  had  been  so  ever  since  Mrs.Wynd- 
ham  had  been  confined  to  her  room.     Mr. 
Wjndham — who  had  never  seemed  to  have 
loTed  or  valued    his  wife   as   she   deserved 
daring  her  days  of  health  and  vigour,  and 
who  had  never  troubled  himself  to  provide 
for  her  happiness,  or  to  smooth  and  arrest 
those  first  symptoms  of  decay,  when  tender- 
Dess  and  care  might  have  availed  to  arrest 
them— now  that  he  found  himself  in  danger 
of  losing  her  altogether,  seemed   suddenly 
aware  of  her  value,  and  was  seized  with  dismay 
aod  despair.     So  jealous  as  he  had  been  of 
the  superiority  of  her  understanding  when  it 
could  have  availed  him,  now  that  he  was  to 
be  deprived  of  its  assistance,  he  felt  like  one 
suddenly  robbed  of  his  whole  stay  and  sup- 
port. 

He  had  been,  unacknowledged  by  himself, 

in  the  constant  habit  of  resting  upon  her ;  he 

had  secretly  cherished  a  sort  of  feeling  that 

she  would  prevent  his  ever  making  any  very 

grievous  mistakes,  or  falling  entirely  into  the 

power  of  other  men; — that  her  talents  and 

energy  would    finally  triumph    over    every 
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difficulty  with  which  he  might  be  embarras 
and  finally  liberate  him  from  every  entan 
ment  into  which  he  might  fall. 

This  reliance,  without  the  attendant 
fidence,  had  really  been  the  cause  of  s 
tional  mischief.     The  high  opinion  he  ei 
tained  in   secret  of  his  wife's  powers 
rendered  him  only  more  hasty,   impruc 
and  unwary,  than  he  might   otherwise 
been ;  whilst  his  dread  of  her  interferenc 
I  have  said,  entirely  prevented  that  truth 
confidence  in   his  dealings  with  her,  ^ 
might  have  enabled  her  in  timetojud^ 
and  to  extricate   him   from   the   inipen 
danger.     He  was  now  as  miserable  as  it 
the  power  of  a  weak,  inconsistent  chan 
to  be ;  for  those  who  have  no  persisten 
character  have  no  persistence  even  in 
grief.     Like  children,  they  are  diverted 
the  contemplation  by   the  slightest  cir 
stance ;  like  some  children,  only  to  con 
their  groans  and  lamentations  when  thai 
cumstance  is  removed. 

Mr.  Wyndham  was  as  weak  and  as  si 
in  his  grief  as  he  had  been  in  everything 
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His  daughter  had  already  found  that  she 
xnust  seek  neither  for  support  nor  comfort 
:from  him. 

His  lamentations  would  have  been  weari- 
some and  depressing  to  excess,  had  not 
Emilia  loved  her  mother  with  such  enthu- 
siasm that  she  was  content  to  see  her 
lamented,  whatever  the  manner;  and  she 
loved  her  father  the  better  for  his  very  weak- 
ness. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  he  began,  with  a  heavy 
sigh,  as  they  sat  down  to  dinner,  "  how  did 
you  leave  your  poor  mother  ?  How  is  she  now?" 
"  She  is  a  little  more  comfortable,  I  think, 
sir,  this  afternoon ;  she  has  been  dozing,  and 
is  refreshed  by  it." 
"  Well.    What  will  you  take  her  up  ?" 
*'  Mrs.  Simpson  has  made  her  tea,  and  is 
takiog  it  up  to  her.  I  do  not  think  she  would 
like  anything  else." 

"  Now,  I  don't  agree  with  you  at  all, 
Emilia.  I  am  sure  you  are  keeping  your 
mother  too  low.  There  is  some  capital  hare- 
soup,  pray  take  her  up  a  plate.  If  she  would 
live  a  little  better,  I  am  sure  she  would  feel 
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the  good  effects  of  it ;  bat  joa  seem  to  me  to 
give  her  nothiog/' 

"  Dear  papa,  if  she  could  bat  eat  it — *' 

**  Nonsense !  that  is  an  idea  you  get  into 
your  heads,  yon  people  who  pretend  to  nnder- 
stand  nursing.  The  first  thing  you  do  is  to 
starve  your  patients  to  death.  If  you  will 
not  take  it  up,  I  will." 

*^  I  will  take  it  up  immediately,"  said 
Emilia,  rising.  '^  I  wish  she  might  be  per- 
suaded to  taste  it." 

"  I  will  go  with  you ;  I  dare  say  I  can  per- 
suade  her.  It  makes  me  wretched  to  see  you 
all  going  on  in  this  perverse  way." 

He  accompanied  his  daughter  up  stairs. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Wyndham,"  said  he,  open- 
ing the  door  with  a  noise  that  startled  the 
dying  woman  from  a  short,  uneasy  slumber, 
'^  here  is  some  capital  hare-soup  Emilia  has 
brought  you,  and  here  is  a  glass  of  my  finest 
sherry ;  come,  let  me  have  the  happiness  to 
see  you  sit  up  and  partake  of  it.  It  will  do 
you  good." 

Mrs.  Wyndham  opened  her  heavy  eye-lids, 
and  looked  kindly  at  him. 
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**  Raise  me  up,  Simpson ;  let  me  try  it." 
The  father  cast  a  triumphant  and  reproach- 
^1  glance  at  his  daughter,  as  much  as  to  say, 
1  ou  see. 

Emilia  smiled  sadly,  and    presented  the 

^Oup.     Her  mother  made  a  faint  effort  to 

^arry  the  spoon  to  her  mouth;  she  turned 

Paler  than  ever,  became  very  sick,  and  said 

Softly,  shaking  her  head, 

"  It  won't  do— lay  me  down  again." 
And  she  sank  upon  her  pillow,  and  closed 
her  eyes.   Even  this  little  effort  was  too  much 
for  her  strength. 

Mr.  Wyndham  looked  appalled. 
"  Give  her  the  wine,"  said  he,  presenting 
the  glass ;  but  she  faintly  asked  for  a  little 
water;  while  Mr.  Wyndham,  struck  and 
disappointed,  groaned,  and  retreated  down 
stairs. 

Emilia  followed  him.  The  dinner  was  sent 
untasted  away ;  and,  after  the  servants  were 
dismissed,  Mr.  Wyndham  drew  his  chair  to 
the  fire,  and  sat  rocking  himself  and  groaning 
at  intervals,  the  picture  of  melancholy  and 
despair. 
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"  Don't  leave  me,  Emilia,"  he  said,  as  s 
was  rising  to  go  up  to  her  mother ;  "  y 
always   run   away  from  me,  and  I  am 
mournful  and  so  miserable  alone.. ..I  wish  y 
sometimes  would  remember  me,  and  not 
away  so  —  you  never  seem  to   think  of  n 
sufferings." 

"  Dear  sir,  if  I  could  do  anything  to  relie' 
or  comfort  you — "     * 

"  You  might  as  well  not  always  run  awa 
so." 

"  I  was  only  going  up  to  my  mother 
relieve  Simpson,  and  send  her  down  to  h 
dinner." 

"  I  think  it  would  do  Simpson  no  harm 
wait  a  little. — Everybody  is  made  such  a  fu 
about  in  this  house,  and  taken  such  good  ca 
of,  that  even  a  woman  servant  cannot  be  kep^ 
from  her  dinner  an  hour,  forsooth,  even  fc^^ 
the  sake  of  the  master  of  the  family. — But  d  c 
as  you  like:  I  see  you  are  in  a  hurry  to 
get  away.... I  never  wish  people  to  sacrifice 
themselves  for  me." 

Emilia  sat  down  by  him. 

"  Well,"  he  began,  after  a  little  time,  in  a 
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pettish  tone,  "  what  is  the  use  of  your  sitting 
in  this  way  by  me — with  not  one  word  to  say ; 
you  might  as  well  be  with  your  mother 
as  sitting  here  too  sulky  to  speak,  because 
your  poor  father  asked  you  to  stay  with  him 
a  little." 

Poor  Emilia ;  when  her  own  heart  was  so 
dreary  and  sad,  so  longing  for  a  kind,  com- 
fortable word  from  somebody. 

"  You  are  always  so  absorbed  in  your  own 
feelings  that  you  never  think  of  mine — No- 
body cares  for  the  poor,  bereaved  husband. 
And  what  am  I  to  do  when  she  is  gone  ?" 

And  he  burst  into  tears. 

"  Dear,  dear  papa !  What  can  I  say  to  you  ? 
How  can  I  comfort  you  ?"  said  Emilia,  her 
tears  falling  in  company  with  his.  **  Our  loss 
is  irreparable !  our  grief  but  too  natural ! — 
Bat  we  most  endeavour  to  bear  it  as  we  best 
can." 

•*  Don*t  talk  to  me,'*  said  he,  impatiently. 
"  It  is  very  easy  to  talk ; — you  who  have 
youth  and  life  before  yon — ^to  talk  of  bearing 
it...Bat  what  is  to  become  of  me  ?" 
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"  \STiat,  indeed,  of  both  of  us?"  though 
she. 

He  continued  to  weep,  and  to  strike  hi^ 
hand  against  his  knee  in  a  sort  of  despair" 
— rejecting  all  comfort,    yet   persisting  im^ 
keeping  her  by  his  side,  till,  at  last,  anxiouK 
to  return  to  her  mother,  she  said, 

*'  Had  I  not  better  go  up  stairs?  It  ier 
time  her  medicine  should  be  given,  and  she 
may  want  me." 

"  Oh,  yes !  go  away,  don't  stay. — ^Were 
you  staying  for  my  sake?...I  am  sure  I  want 
nobody  to  stay  by  me. — Of  course  you  love  to 
be  best  with  her.  There,  go  away,"  as  she 
tried  to  kiss  his  forehead,  for  she  would  not 
be  discouraged ;  but  he  turned  peevishly 
from  her,  and  would  not  let  her.  "  Yes,  yes, 
go  to  your  mother — never  think  of  me.'* 

^^  Indeed,  dearest  papa,  I  do  and  will  think 
of  you,  and  feel  for  you  very,  very  much ;  but 
my  mother,  you  know,  is  so  helpless  and  so 
ill — she  demands  all  my  time  and  care." 

*^  I  know  it,  I  know  it;  that  is  just  what  I 
said. — ^Go    away  directly ;    I  dare  say   she 
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grants  joa.  What  are  you  staying  for  here?" 
"I  was  only  staying  in  the  hopes  I 
ffligit  say  something  that  might  help  to  com- 
fort you,"  said  she,  sadly ;  "  but  I  see  that 
would  be,  indeed,  in  vain. — Shall  I  come  and 
oake  tea  for  you,  sir,  at  seven  o'clock  ?" 

"  Well,  yes,"  said  he,wearily ;  "  thank  you, 
Emilia.  Yes,  come  down  again,  and  tell  me 
how  she  is — I  can  think  of  nothing  else." 

The  door  opened.  "  Mr.  Rile,"  said  the 
serrant. 

Mr.Wyndham  started,  and  seemed  to  Emilia 
almost  to  shudder  at  the  name;  he  turned 
pale,  then  red  ;  then  looked  up  at  Emilia  in 
a  suspicious  manner,  and  said,  hastily, 

"What  are  you  staying  for  here.  Miss 
Wjmdham?  why  are  you  not  gone  to  your 
mother?  No  eaves-dropping,  if  you  please." 
Emilia  was  leaving  the  room  as  Mr.  Rile 
entered  it.  She  just  caught  the  cringing 
figure  of  the  little,  mean-looking  attorney  as 
she  passed  him.  He  made  her  a  very  low  and 
obsequious  bow,  which  she  returned  with  a 
slight  courtesy,  and  went  up  to  her  mother's 
room. 
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The  wind  roared  around  and  wt 
shaking  the  windows  of  the  staircase 
passed ;  and  howling  along  the  passag 
around  the  house.  Every  now  and  \ 
heavy  shower  of  rain  and  sleet  pattered  t 
the  windows.  Nothing  could  be  more 
than  the  night ;  nothing  more  sad  and 
less  than  her  feelings,  so  desolate  a 
solitary  as  she  felt,  so  wearied,  so  discon 
There  was  something  in  her  father's  \ 
almost  insupportably  trying  to  her  pa 
now  that  her  mother's  illness  brought  h 
contact  with  it. 

She  felt  too  low  to  venture  immec 
into  her  mother's  room.  She  took 
turns  in  the  long  gallery  into  whic 
bed-rooms  opened,  and,  approachin 
window  at  the  farther  end  of  it,  look( 
What  a  dreary  prospect  is  a  dark  Noi 
day  in  a  lonely  country  house ;  and  to  o 
imagination  all  compacet"  as  was  this  1 
young  creature,  and  over  whom  the  as] 
nature  exercised  so  powerful  an  influei 
effect  was  particularly  depressing. 

The  indigo-coloured,  heavy  clouds 
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00  be/ore  the  wind — ^now  darkening  the  laud- 
scape,  now  falling  down  in  floods  of  rain — while 
tlie  trees  rocked  and  waved,  tossing  up  their 
Iraocbes  and  leaves  in  that  wild,  lugubrious 
maimer,  so  desolate  and  so  mournful.     Not  a 
Imog  creature  was  to  be  seen  from  the  window, 
vhich  looked  over  the  park  and  shrubberies  ; 
Dot  a  sound  to   be  heard  but  the  cheerless 
moaning  of  the  wind,  and  the  fast  patter,  from 
^'flie  to  time,  of  the  rain. 
It  was  very  cold,  too ;  and  she  shivered, 
^^  wrapped  her  shawl  about  her,  as  she  stood 
'Mournfully  reflecting  upon  the  present  and 
'^^  future. 

^rom  the  mother,  dying  in  the  neighbouring 
>Oin — ^from  the  father,  at  this  very  moment 
^Ut  up  with  the  man  whom  she  had  just  been 
'-tight  to  dread  as  the  author  of  so  much 
^tiure  misery — ^from  the  whirling  trees  and 
siting  storm  before  her — her  thoughts 
^veiled  far  away... to  him  they  fled,  as  it 
^^Te,  for  comfort,  who  was  then  in  that 
^tant  land,  and  from  whom,  lately,  no  sign 
^^  remembrance  had  come,  but  whose  image 
^ffl  dwelt  warm  in  her  heart,  and  was  never 
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recurred  to  without  a  sweet  gleam  of  ho] 
and  encouragement. 

Again  her  memory  passed  over  all  tho! 
many  scenes  in  which  he  made  a  part— tl 
games  of  her  childhood,  in  which  the  ta 
beautiful  youth,  in  his  ensign's  uniform,  hi 
assisted  her  with  his  mischievous  frolics — ^t 
young  captain,  who  had  again  visited  the 
when  she  was  a  girl  of  fourteen,  and  whc 
conversation  and  affectionate  gallantry  h 
been  so  inexpressibly  flattering  and  delightfi 
and  the  last  charming,  charming  visit ! 

His  conversation,  as  sitting  by  her,  bendi: 
over  her,  and  watching  her  as  she  worked 
idled  over  her  netting — the  delightful  descri 
tions  of  what  he  had  seen  and  felt — the  st 
more  delightful  discussions  upon  what  th 
had  mutually  thought  and  felt — the  litl 
pointed  compliment — ^the  look  of  love  ai 
approbation — the  hasty  colour — the  impatie 
push  backwards  of  his  chair  when  her  fath 
was  peevish  or  unreasonable,  making  her  fe 
as  if  the  shield  of  some  generous  protee^ 
were  for  ever  ready  to  be  thrown  over  her- 
the  tender  reverence  of  his  manner  to  Ii 
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mother — her  mother's  pleasant,  almost  merry 
ways  with  him — all  came  back  in  a  stream  of 
recollection,  cheering,  animating,  and  com- 
posing her  spirits,  till  the  night  wind  was 
heard  no  more  to  roar  and  whistle,  the  melan- 
choly clouds  assumed  a  lighter  hue,  and  she 
turned  to  her  mother's  room  composed  and 
comforted. 

Her  mother  was  not  asleep,  but  she  seemed 
more  easy  and  comfortable ;  she  stretched  out 
lier  hand  when  she  came  in,  and  asked  who 
was  come. 

**  I  heard  the  door-bell  ring — ^who  can  have 
come  to-night  ?  It  seems  such  a  wild  night. 
Not  poor  Mr.  Finch  (the  apothecary),  I  hope, 
upon  a  most  useless  errand  ?" 

**  No,  mamma,  it  cannot  be  Mr.  Finch,  for  I 
know  he  had  to  go  so  far  to-day  to  visit  one 
of  his  distant  patients,  that  he  said,  if  you 
eoald  spare  him,  he  would  not  call  in  to- 
night r 

"  Who  was  it,  then  ?" 

*^  I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Rile." 

*'Ah!"   said   Mrs.  Wyndham,  very  much 
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alarmed,  ^^  on  such  a  uight  as  this !  Soi 
thing  must  be  fearfully  the  matter.  Wh 
is  he?" 

"  He  was  shown  into  the  dining-room, 
met  him  just  as  I  was  going  out." 

"How  did  he  look?" 

"  He  only  made  me  a  very  low,  cring 
bow,  and  looked,  as  I  thought,  a  very  m< 
disagreeable  sort  of  man.  Don't  dist 
yourself,  sweet  mamma.  I  dare  say  notl 
particularly  unpleasant  has  happened." 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  Si 
son  entered. 

"  If  you  please,  Miss  Wyndham,  mastc 
asking  for  you." 

**  Good  heavens !  I  had  forgotten  to 
her  of  that,"  said  Mrs.  Wyndham,  sudde 
"Emilia!  Emilia!"  cried  she,  endeavou 
to  raise  her  voice,  but  her  daughter  did 
hear  her.  "  Simpson,  Simpson !  Stop  ] 
I  must  speak  to  her ! — I  must  speak  to 
before  she  goes  down  to  her  father !"  c 
the  mother,  in  so  much  agitation  that 
could  scarcely  articulate. 
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He  dining-room  door  was  heard  to  shut. 

^'  She  is  gone  in  to  master,  ma'am/'  said 
Simpson. 

"Go  down,  Simpson.  Open  the  door; 
say  I  want  to  speak  with  Miss  Wyndham  for 
one  moment — ^that  I  must  speak  to  her  imme- 
diately." 

Simpson  went  down,  and  soon  returned 
with- 

"Master  says.  Miss  Emilia  shall  come 
directly ;  he  only  wants  her  for  a  few  mo- 
ments." 

"What  were  they  doing?" 

"  Master  had  some  papers  before  him,  and 
Mr.  Rile  was  talking  to  Miss  Emilia,  explain- 
ing something  ! A  nasty  fellow,  I  hate  the 

sight  of  him!"  {Aside.) 

"  My  poor  child !  Go  down  again,  Simpson," 
she  exclaimed,  hardly  able  to  breathe  from 
sgitation ;  *^  tell  her  to  come  to  me  instantly.'' 

Simpson  returned  with — 

"  Master  is  yery  angry,  and  asked  me  how 
I  dared  to  interrupt  him;  and   told  me  to 
open  the  door  again  at  my  peril." 
The  mother's  face  was  conyulsed,  as   it 

VOL.  I.  G 
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were,  with  sudden  passion;  she  started,  t 
the  astonishment  of  Simpson,  suddenly  to  h€ 
feet,  and  stood,  like  some  spectral  figun 
before  the  terrified  woman.  Ordering  her  i 
a  low,  imperative  tone  to  give  her  her  larg 
wrapper,  and  hastily  thrusting  her  feet  int 
her  slippers,  she  stept  forward,  and  laid  he 
hand  upon  the  lock  of  the  door. 

**  For  Heaven's  sake,  madam !"  cried  he 
terrified  woman-servant,  "  what  are  yo 
about  ?     It  is  as  good  as  your  life  is  worth." 

But  her  mistress  shook  at  the  handle  of  th 
door  with  a  firm  and  resolute  hand,  opened  it 
and  passing  along  the  gallery  with  a  swil 
and  commanding  step,  descended  the  stain 
opened  the  dining-room  door,  and  presente 
herself,  as  one  risen  from  the  dead,  to  he 
astonished  husband  and  shrieking  daughter. 

She  went  straight  up  to  the  table,  and  lai 
her  cold,  wasted  hand  upon  the  attorney 
arm. 

"  What  is  that,  sir?"  she  said,  in  avoic 
hollow,  but  imperative ;  "  what  is  that  pap( 
I  saw  but  this  instant  in  your  hand  ?     Give 
to  me." 
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''Good  lank,  madam!"    cried  the  asto- 

oisiied  and  terrified  attorney ;  **  nothing  at 

tD.   Who  could  have  thought  it  possible — 

thatyoa — that  you — "  trembling  and  shaking 

^  lie  looked  at  her  fac^,  scarcely  knowing 

^bether  she  was  of  the  living  or  the  dead ; 

**  only — only — a  little  trifling  matter — a — " 

''Give  it  to  me  this  instant,  I  command 

iToo,"  in  a  voice  like  thunder.     "  What,  dare 

^Ou  refuse  the  dead  ? — Pillager  of  the  orphan 

*^d  the  defenceless !  I  know  what  that  paper 

^titams.     Give  it  to  me." 

•*  For  Heaven's  sake,  mother !"  cried 
^Oailia,  recovering  from  the  petrified  state  of 
^^nishment  in  which  she  had  been  standing 
*Xim  the  first  moment ;  "  for  Heaven's  sake, 
[bother !— " 

*'  Child !  what  have  you  been  doing  ?  Why 
li<i  you  not  come  when  I  sent  for  you  ? — You 
tia,Te  signed  a  paper. — Tell  me  the  truth," 
ing  with  impatience ;  "  you  have  signed 
paper,  and  this  wretch  has  got  it !" 

Again  she  shook  the  attorney's  arm  with 
"nolence. 

**  Give  it  to  me !    Give  it  to  me !  Robber  of 

O  2 
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the  orphan !  How  <bre  joa  I — Gire  it  to  me,  or 
from  the  gnre  that  is  Tawning  ander  my  feet 
I  will  come  and  aiatdi  the  wretched  deed 
oat  of  TOOT  most  wicked  hands.  Gire  it  to  me 
— gire  it  to  me  T 

^  Indeed,  indeed,  madam — ^Mr.  Wjndham, 
I  appeal  to  von — ^Miss  Wjndham — I  thougfaUS'^ 
this  transaction — Yerr  weU^ar — if  it  is  againstt^ 
your  willy  yon  know  the  consequences.** 

^  It  is  the  last  penny  she  possesses  in  th 
world,  that  miserable  thousand  pounds,  wretch 
that  you  hare  just  robbed  her  of !    You  kno 
it  is  I — Oh,  Wyndham !  Wyndham  P'  she  crii 
turning  piteously  to    her   husband,  '^coul^ 
you  hare  the  heart  to  take  it  aU  !*' 

And,  sinking  into  tears,  she  fell  exhaustC"  ^"""^ 
upon  a  chair;   while  the  terrified  attome 
looking  the  very  picture  of  sneaking  cowardic 
and  conning,  buttoned  up  his  pocket,  and 
pre{)aring  to  leave  the  room. 

But  she  was  up  again  in  a  moment,  in 
as  it  were,  with  supernatural  energy. 

Don't  go,  sir,*'  cried  she,  seizing  him 

I  insist  upon  your  surrendering  the 
and  let  me  tear  it  into  ton  thousand  a 
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^ore  your  eyes — I  unU  have  it,"  with  in- 
cremng  wildness,  "  or  I  will  rend  it,  miserable 
caitiff,  from  your  heart — hide  it  as  you  may, 
J«w7/hayeitr 

And  she  shook  the  trembling  wretch  with 
^be  force  of  a  giantess. 

**  My  mother !  My  beloved  mother !"  again 

witerposed  the  terrified  Emilia,  "  you  will  kill 

yourself.     What  is  all  this  about  ?     Dearest 

Mother,  let  me  put  you  back  into  your  bed." 

^ '  Did  you  know,"  asked  she,  with  flashing 

^y^Sj  "  did  they  tell  you — what  you  were 

^JxDut  to  sign  ?" 

**  No,  no ;  my  father  only  asked  me  to  sign 
^       IMiper  for  him,  as  a  witness,  I  belieye — a 
tter  of  no  consequence.... Let  me  put  you 
in  your  bed,  dear  mamma,"  said  Emilia, 
ihingly. 

^ut  she  turned  upon  Mr,  Wyndham. 
*'  Could  treachery  and  meanness  go  thus 

Mr.  Wyndham — ^who,  during  the  whole  of 

is  scene,  had  stood  like  one  astonished  and 

t  of  his  senses,  his  face  all  manner  of 

^^^^o\ii8,and  shuffling  from  one  foot  to  another 
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— tarned  pale  at  this  attack ;  and,  stammer- 
ing like  the  attorney,  said,  in  a  hesitating 
sort  of  way — 

*^  It  could  not  be  helped... it  was  for  your 
sajke  •  •  •  • 

"  For  my  sake  !"  she  almost  shrieked. 

"  Yes,  for  yours,"  said  he,  with  more 
courage ;  ^^  there  would  have  been  an  execution 
in  the  house  this  very  night. — ^For  your  sake 
it  was  done." 

She  clasped  her  hands,  gave  a  low  groan, 
and  sank  upon  the  ground.  Emilia  flew  to 
her.     The  attorney  stole  out  of  the  room. 

Emilia  endeayoured  to  raise  her. 

"  Mother !   Mother !  speak  to  me." 

A  groan. 

"  Mother !  Mother ! — ^your  Emilia — speak 
to  her." 

A  faint  endeavour  to  mutter  a  few  words. 
Emilia  bent  her  ear  to  the  lips. 

"  Not  me,"  she  just  faintly  articulated. 

Two  struggling,  smothering  sighs — the 
head  fell  back — ^and  all  was  over. 
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It  was  too  true.  In  the  emotion  of  the  last 
conversation  which  had  passed  between  Mrs, 
Wyndham  and  her  daughter — under  the  eon- 
fosion  of  thought  and  failure  of  memory 
"which  accompanies  extreme  weakness — ^Mrs. 
AVyndham  had  quite  forgotten  to  mention 
^hat  one  thousand  pounds,  the  legacy  of  a 
deceased  aunt,  remained,  amidst  the  wreck  of 
Air.  Wyndham*s  fortunes,  still  in  Emilia's 
power. 

Lying  upon  her  bed,  while  the  father  and 
daughter  had  been  sitting  so  long  after  dinner, 
and  ruminating,  as  was  her  constant  practice, 
upon  her  daughter's  future  prospects,  this  cir- 
cumstance had  suddenly  come  to  her  recol- 
lection; she  reproached  herself  for  having 
forgotten  to  mention  it,  and  especially  for  not 
having  warned  her  daughter,  when  upon  the 
subject,  to  be  extremely  cautious  in  setting 
her  name  to  any  paper  without  being  well 
aware  of  its  contents. 

She  determined  to  mention  these  two  things 
as  soon  as  her  daughter  should  come  up  stairs, 
and  waited  very  impatiently  until  she  should 
appear.    When  she  heard  the  door-bell  ring, 
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the  circamstance  did  not  alann  her,  as  she 
supposed  it  to  be  the  apothecaiy. 

Eyen  when  Emilia  mentioned  that  it  was 
Mr.  Rile,  though  uneasy  at  his  appeaiance, 
as  she  had  but  too  much  reason  to  be,  no  ap- 
prehension of  the  real  purpose  of  his  visit 
struck  her  till  Emilia  was  summoned  down 
stairs;  then,  by  one  of  those  instinctive 
flashes  of  almost  magnetic  light  which  some- 
times visit  those  in  the  highest  state  of  ner- 
vous debility,  the  truth  had  flashed  into  her 
mind.  She  had  called  her  daughter,  but  her 
voice  seemed  arrested  by  agitation :  she 
struggled  for  speech,  and  could  not  make 
herself  heard. 

The  refusal  on  the  part  of  her  father  to  let 
her  obey  the  summons  by  Simpson  increased 
lier  agitation.  She  saw,  with  horror  in- 
expressible, the  last  morsel  of  bread  snatched, 
as  it  were,  from  the  hands  of  her  unfortunate 
daughter ;  and,  animated  by  that  undying 
power  of  a  mother's  passionate  love  which 
has  been  known  to  perform  such  miracles  of 
force  and  energy,  she  rose,  as  one  instinct 
with  fresh  vigour,  from  her  bed,  and  hurrying 
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down  stairs,  endeavoured,  as  we  have  seen  in 
vain,  to  ayert  the  catastrophe. 

Emilia,  at  the  same  moment,  found  herself 
bereft  of  her  mother,  and  utterly  penniless. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Oh,  you  gods ! 
Is  yon  despised  and  ruinous  man  my  lord  ? 
Full  of  decay  and  failing  ? 

It  was  the  knowledge  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  Mr.  Wyndham's  affairs  were  approach- 
ing to  a  conclusion,  aggravated  by  intelligence 
of  the  intended  proceedings  of  certain  cre- 
ditors over  whom  he  had  no  control,  which 
had  determined  Mr.  Rile  to  ride  over  in  this 
stormy  evening,  and  secure  for  himself,  if  pos- 
sible, the  last  solid  thousand  pounds  that 
remained  to  this  miserable  family. 

He  had  worked  upon  the  terrors  and  the 
weakness  of  Mr.  Wyndham,  by  representing 
.in  execution  as  impending  which  only  this 
thousand  pounds  could  avert. 
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The  horror  of  the  poor  victim  of  his  own 
foil  J  and  the  rapacity  and  villany  of  those 
he  trusted,  at  the  idea  of  an  execution  while 
his  wife  lay  in  this  alarming  state — of  the 
disgrace  with  which  it  would  cover  him,  and 
the  consequences  that  might  ensue — left  him 
neither  breath  nor  time  to  pause.  That  it 
must  be  done  was  at  once  decided  upon — 
there  was  no  alternative;  and,  sending  for 
Emilia,  he  betrayed  her  with  his  usual 
cowardice — for  he  dared  not  lay  the  true 
situation  of  his  affairs  before  her — into  the 
sacrifice  of  the  last  miserable  pittance  that 
remained  for  any  of  them. 

He  was  now  a  beggar,  and  far  worse  than 
a  beggar:  he  was  overwhelmed  with  moun- 
tains of  accumulated  debt. 

Never  was  ruin  so  utterly  complete. 


Emilia,  at  this  terrible  scene,  stunned  into 
that  calmness  which  is  the  result  of  a  last  and 
uttermost  despair,  rose  from  the  floor  where 
ike  had  been  kneeling,  as  soon  as  she  perceived 
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that  her  mother  had  indeed  breathed  her  las 
She  folded  the  garments  over  the  lifele 
limbs,  closed  the  eye-lids,  and,  ringing  tl 
bell  with  extraordinary  composure,  desire 
the  butler,  who  entered,  to  call  her  mothei 
maid,  and,  with  her  assistance,  to  carry  tl 
body  to  the  bed. 

She  stood  by,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  t; 
dreadful  spectacle  of  mortality  before  he 
for  the  fierce  passion  which  had  agitated  tl 
last  moments  of  the  unhappy  mother  st 
glared  with  a  sort  of  fixed  expression  of  ra] 
and  despair  upon  the  lifeless  countenance. 

Her  cheek  was  blanched  with  horror,  b 
not  one  tear  moistened  her  eyes,  till,  turnii 
them  to  one  side  of  the  room,  she  caught  t 
figure  of  her  miserable  father — ^her  uttei 
wretched,  miserable,  fallen  father  —  wh 
shrunk  as  it  were  to  half  his  natural  size— 
broken,  trembling  wretch — stood,  or  rath 
crouched,  the  picture  of  dismay  and  shame 

All  passions  melted'  in  that  good  ai 
generous  heart  to  ineffable  pity  at  the  sigl 
Like   some   angel,    she   stepped  up   to    t 
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wretched  man,  folded  him  in  her  arms, 
pressed  his  sinking  head  to  her  kind  daugh- 
terly bosom,  and  kissed  him  fervently,  while 
the  tears  ran  down  over  her  cheeks  and 
literally  bathed  his. 

He  opened  his  arms,  clasped  her  to  his 
breast,  and  fainted  away. 

A  short  insensibility  snatched  the  unhappy 
Creature  for  a  few  instants  from  the  horrors  of 
reflection. 

The  mother's  body  was  reverently  carried 
tip  stairs,  bedewed  by  the  now  ready  flowing 
^ears  of  the  pious  daughter,  mingling  with 
those  of  the  affectionate  domestics.  The  be- 
loved form  with  tender  hands  was  composed 
upon  the  bed,  covered  with  the  sheet,  the 
ehamber  of  death  arranged ;  and  then  Emilia 
sat  down  by  the  bed-side  to  watch. 

In  vain  good  Mrs.  Simpson  tried  to  prevail 

upon  her  to  lie  down  and  take  some  rest. 

Tkat  she  felt  to  be  utterly  impossible. 

She  dreaded  to  be  alone ;  she  dreaded  to 

close  her  eyes.    The  frightful  picture  of  her 

mother,  with  her  ghastly  face,  her  flashing 
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eyes,  and  her  unearthly  and  passionate  yoice, 
was  eyer  before  her. 

To  pray  and  weep  beside  the  silent  clay> 
now  lying  insensible  in  all  the  more  than  marble 
coldness  and  immoveable  stillness  of  death 
before  her,  was  all  that  she  could  do. 

The  face  had  now  lost  its  anguished  ex- 
pression, and  had  resumed  that  sweet  and 
heavenly  composure  that  attends  the  first 
hours  after  departure. 

*'  Before  decay*s  effacing  fingers 

Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers.** 

It  was  to  Emilia  an  inexpressible  comfort 
to  gaze  upon  it  thus.  Something  of  the 
awful  composure  seemed  to  steal  over  her  own 
senses;  the  dreadful  scene  of  the  dining- 
room  faded  into  indistinctness  before  the  awful 
infinite  of  the  contemplation.  Gradually  her 
spiiits  composed  themselves  to  serious  and 
earnest  prayer.  The  tumult  of  her  wild 
adjurations  subsided  into  a  deep,  fervent, 
and  most  real  supplication  to  the  father  of 
all  spirits,  for  strength  and  patience  to  bear 
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the  burden  in  his  providence  laid  npon  her. 
Long  was  this  prayer;  she  seemed  never 
weary  of  calling  for  sapport  from  that  living 
fountain,  whence  she  felt  alone  such  help 
could  flow.  And  she  found  that  help,  which 
is  never  so  sought  in  vain. 

She  rose  from  her  knees  comforted  and 
composed. 

The  cold  morning  was  now  beginning  to 
dawn,  and  to  bring  with  it  another  cheerless 
day. 

How  cheerless  now !  The  friend,  the  mother, 
there  lay  silent  and  still ;  and  the  unutterable 
feeling  of  solitude  and  desolation  with  which 
she  met  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  is  not  to 
be  described.  It  seemed  as  if  the  light  of  the 
day  was  intolerable,  and  she  hastily  drew 
down  the  blinds,  and  shut  out  that  external 
world,  to  her  now  so  strange  and  dreary. 

Her  father  bad  slept  during  the  night,  but 
was  going  to  breakfast  in  his  own  room  that 
morning.  He  had  not  asked  to  see  her,  and 
she  was  glad  of  it.  She  dreaded  the  first 
meeting. 

She  desired  Simpson  to  bring  her  the  Bible, 
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and  to  go  and  take  some  rest,  promising  her- 
self to  do  the  same  on  her  return.  She  opened 
the  book  of  Psahns,  and  sat  by  her  mother's 
bed,  reading  by  herself  what  has  assisted  and 
strengthened  so  many  a  solitary  and  silent 
sufferer. 

And  thus  passed  the  first  hours  of  her 
loneliness. 

Emilia  was  disturbed  about  eleven  o'clock 
by  a  knock  at  the  door.  She  rose  to  open  it, 
and  encountered  the  housemaid. 

^^  Mrs.  Simpson  is  in  bed,  Miss  Emilia ; 
and  so  I  thought  I  might  take  the  liberty  to 
come  to  you — Mr.  Biggs  says  master  seems 
very  ill." 

"  1  will  come  to  him  directly,"  cried 
Emilia,  much  alarmed ;  **  take  my  place, 
Mary,  and  wait  here  till  I  return." 

She  hastened  to  her  father's  room. 

The  apartment  was  darkened,  the  curtains 
drawn  round  the  bed;  her  father's  heavy 
breathing  was  to  be  heard  as  soon  as  she 
opened  the  door.  She  went  up  to  the  bed- 
side, but  he  was  not  asleep. 

His  face  i^^ns  flushed,  his  eyes  not  qr  ite 
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closed,  and  he  was  breathing  in  a  hard  and 
difficult  manner,  with  a  noise  most  un- 
nataral  and  distressing. 

Mr.  Biggs  was  standing,  looking  very  much 
terrified  and  perplexed,  by  the  side  of  his 
master's  bed. 

"  How  is  this  ?  what  is  the  matter,  Biggs  ?" 
she  cried,  dreadfully  alarmed. 

"Why,  Miss  Emily,  that's  what  I  don't 
know;  but  this  is  not  a  natural  sleep,  for 
certain.  I  have  been  at  master's  door  several 
tiroes  this  morning,  for  my  heart  misgave  me 
that  all  was  not  right  when  he  ordered  me  to 
leaTe  him  last  night.  As  all  seemed  quiet,  I 
hoped  he  was  asleep;  but  just  now,  as 
I  listened,  I  heard  this  hard  breathing, 
and  made  bold  to  open  the  door;  and 
I  think  this  is  not  at  all  like  a  natural 
deep." 

"  Send  Tom  for  Mr.  Finch  on  the  fastest 
horse  in  the  stable. — Oh,  my  dear  father ! 
Do  you  not  know  me  ?" 

As  Uie  eyes  opened  with  a  sort  of  vacant 
stare,  and  then  closed  again. 

She  sat  down   by  his  side   to  await  the 
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arrival  of  the  apothecary,  who  was  not  lo^ 
in  making  his  appearance. 

Mr.  Finch  looked  very  much  alarmed  wh« 
he  saw  bis  patient,   and    pronounced  it 
seizure  upon  the  brain,  brought  on,  he  hg 
no  doubt,  through  the  shock  occasioned  b 
the  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Wyndham. 

He  bled  bis  patient,  applied  all  the  remedi 
usual  in  such  cases,  but  freely  confessed  * 
the  anxious  and  terrified  Emilia  that  1 
thought  the  case  a  very  bad  one — that  wh 
turn  the  disorder  would  take  it  was  impo 
sible  to  prognosticate — that  the  patient  mn 
be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  recommended  tb 
a  physician  should  immediately  be  called  in 

The  remedies  he  had  applied  had,  howevi 
for  the  present  removed  the  most  alarmL' 
symptoms. 

Mr.  Wyndham  opened  his  eyes;  but  1 
daughter,  to  her  inexpressible  terror,  p 
ceived  that  his  mind  was  at  present  so  we 
and  unsettled,  that  not  the  slightest  assistan 
could  be  expected  from  him  in  the  Strang 
perilous  situation  in  which  she  stood. 

She  looked  round  her  with  dismay. 
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The  scene  of  last  night — the  expression 
her  father  had  used,  "  an  execution  in  the 
house" — the  embarrassment  of  his  affairs — 
her  total  ignorance  of  all  his  concerns, 
even,  I  believe,  to  the  very  name  of  his 
banker — the  absolute  necessity  of  immedi- 
ately finding  money,  both  to  pay  the  phy- 
sician and  to  provide  for  her  mother's  funeral, 
when  she  did  not  even  know  where  to  procure 
thirty  pounds — filled  her  with  terror. 

She  had  no  friend  to  whom  she  could 
apply  but  her  uncle.  Sir  Herbert  Montague, 
and  he  lived  in  a  distant  part  of  the  kingdom. 
She  felt,  for  a  short  time,  absolutely  stunned 
and  dizzy  with  the  Aveight  of  responsibility 
thus  suddenly  imposed  upon  her,  and  stood 
like  one  almost  as  much  bereft  of  the  power 
of  thought  and  action,  as  the  unfortunate 
being  who  lay  incapable  of  either  before 
her. 

But  her  good  spirit  did  not  long  forsake 
her.  She  consigned  her  father  to  the  care  of 
his  fiuthful  old  servant.  Biggs,  and,  retiring 
to  her  own  room,  sat  down  to  recover  breath 
and  reflection. 

The  inestimable  benefits  of  that  wise  and 
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sound  education  which  her  mother  had  so 
sedulously  bestowed  upon  her  were  now  fipt 
fully  shown.  Emilia  had  been  accustomed 
from  her  earliest  infancy  to  struggle  for  the 
mastery  over  herself.  The  exquisite  sen- 
sibility,  the  ardent  imagination  with  which 

m 

she  had  been  endowed  by  nature,  had  never 
been  suffered  to  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for 
the  want  of  presence  of  mind,  composure,  and 
self-government,  on  every  occasion  which 
might  occur.  She  had  been  taught  to  be 
ashamed  of  hysterics  and  tears,  as  of  the  most 
selfish  weakness;  and  to  despise  the  sen- 
sibility which  fled  from  the  aspect  of  pain, 
rather  than  endure  everything  for  the  chance 
of  relieving  it.  Above  all,  she  had  been  taught 
to  hold  the  soundest  views  of  religion;  to 
honour  the  wisest,  and  justest,  and  most 
benevolent  of  bein^,  by  confidence  in  His 
wisdom,  mercy,  and  justice ;  to  seek  His  favour 
by  doing  all  that  she  could ;  to  rely  upon  His 
goodness  in  every  circumstance ;  and,  as  a  first 
step  in  this  direction,  to  use  the  powers  en- 
trusted by  Him  to  her  that  she  might  help 
herself. 
These  views  had  aided  her  naturally  hopeful 
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temper,  and  had  formed  one  of  the  most 
cheerful  characters  in  the  world.  In  every 
drcQiostaDce  that  befel,  after  the  first  natural 
iDgnish  was  a  little  over,  Emilia  seemed  to 
feel  a  &ith  and  reliance  within,  that  threw  a 
light  Dpon  the  darkest  hours. 

Even  now,  her  good  spirit  did  not  forsake 
her.  She  never  thought  of  bewailing  herself 
or  her  destiny ;  weak  lamentations  over  the 
iDeyitable  she  had  been  taught  to  consider  as 
a  most  vain  and  culpable  indulgence.  She  had 
long  been  preparing  herself,  by  prayer  and 
reflection,  to  meet  with  fortitude  the  dreaded 
e?eDt  of  her  mother's  death ;  she,  indeed,  felt 
that  every  task  must  be  light  after  that. 

She  sat  down  in  her  own  small  dressing- 
room  to  compose,  as  T  said,  her  spirits,  and 
to  consider  what  she  had  to  do.  She  opened 
the  window,  and  looked  out  upon  that  terrace 
uid  those  shrubberies,  where  she  and  her 
mother  had  sat  and  wandered  together.  A 
few  natural  tears  fell  as  she  gazed  upon  them. 
The  storm  of  the  night  had  passed  away,  and 
a  still  autumn  morning  had  succeeded ;  the 
ydlow  and   scarlet   leaves   yet  hung  upon 
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the  trees,  and  the  sky,  calm,  yet  melancholy, 
was  in  sympathy  with  her  feelings. 

She  indulged  for  a  short  time  in  the  kind 
of  tender  reverie  which  the  scene  and  the 
aspect  of  nature  excited ;  and  then,  turning 
from  and  closing  the  window,  she  set  herself 
to  consider  what  she  had  to  do. 

Money ! 

The  absolute  necessity  for  money  was  the 
first  thing  that  pressed  upon  her. 

Mr.  Finch  had  promised  to  write  and  send 
express  for  the  physician ;  he  would  have  to 
come  twenty  miles,  and  his  fee  would  be 
twenty  guineas.  This  she  knew ;  for  he  had, 
upon  two  occasions,  been  called  in  to  her 
mother. 

She  went  to  her  secretaire  to  examine  her 
own  little  store.  There  never  was  much 
money  beforehand  at  Mr.  Wyndham's ;  and 
the  allowance  to  his  daughter  was  what  would 
have  been  thought  very  slender  by  you  young 
ladies  of  the  present  day;  but  a  long  .war, 
heavy  taxes,  and  the  high  price  of  every 
necessary  of  life,  carried  away  so  much  money 
in  those  days,  that,  1  assure  you,  men  with 
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handsome  fortunes  fojand  very  little  to  allow 
their  daughters  for  vanities.  I  have  known 
yoQDg  ladies  with  six  pounds  for  their  allow- 
ance ;  twenty-five  guineas,  which  was  Emilia's 
portion,  was  reckoned  very  liberal. 

She  happened  just  to  have  received  her 
quarter,  and  had  five  guineas  in  her  drawer. 

Daring  her  mother's  illness,  she  had  been 
her  treasurer.  The  allowance  for  clothes  and 
pocket-money  to  the  mistress  of  the  family 
was  sixty  guineas ;  of  this,  fifteen  guineas  she 
knew  was  in  hand.  There  was  enough  for 
the  physician. 

The  wants  of  to-day  were  provided  for. 

She  must,  if  her  father's  illness  continued, 
visit  his  money-drawer,  and  see  what  could 
tiiere  be  found ;  and  then,  the  question  re- 
wrred,  should  she  apply  to  her  uncle,  Sir 
Herbert  ?  She  knew  well  that  he  and  her 
bther  were  on  indifferent  terms,  and  that  to 
meet  him  always  irritated  and  tormented  Mr. 
Wyndham  to  the  last  degree ;  for  Sir  Herbert 
Vtt  an  obstinate,  dogmatical,  and  haughty 
oan,  who  always  was  accustomed  to  give  the 
law  wherever  he  happened  to  be ;  and  favoured 
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her  father  with  his  advice  in  a  style  as 
manner)  which,  however  much  it  was  requires 
and  however  good  it  might  be,  would  ha- 
rendered  it  insupportable. 

Mr.  Wyndham  both  dreaded  and  hated  t 
brother-in-law.  It  was,  however,  necess&. 
to  inform  him  of  her  mother's  death  and 
her  father's  illness ;  and  the  first  thing  to  . 
done  was  to  sit  down,  and,  in  a  simple  a.i 
touching  letter,  to  relate  to  him  what  ha 
happened.  She  did  not,  however,  think  i 
proper  to  allude  to  the  state  of  embarrass 
ment  in  which  she  found  herself :  it  was  hei 
father's  secret,  and,  as  such,  sacred  from  th< 
very  last  man  upon  earth  to  whom,  she  knew 
he  would  himself  have  entrusted  it. 

She  had  finished  and  despatched  her  lette 
to  go  by  the  next  post,  when  again  there  wa 
a  knock  at  the  door,  and,  without  waiting  fo 
permission,  it  opened,  and  the  pale  and  scares 
face  of  good  Simpson  presented  itself. 

^^Oh,  Miss  Emilia,"  she  said,  coming  ii 
without  being  bid,  and  shutting  the  door  afte 
her,  "  are  you  well  enough  ?  Can  you  com 
down  stairs  ?     There  is  a  man  on  business  t 
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A^aster,  and  he  says  he  must  see  him,  and 
CdUDot  leave   the  house   till  he  does. — He 
b^  another  man  with  him,  a  very  ill-looking 
Uow,  too.    The  back  kitchen  door  was  open, 
nd  they  walked  straight  in,  and  he  showed 
ixie  a  piece   of    paper — ^but  I  can't  make 
BJiything  of  it.     He  seemed   shocked,  when 
lie  heard    how  it  was  with  my  poor  mis- 
tress and  master,  and  he  said  he  was  sorry, 
V)ut  he  must  see  him— or  perhaps  you  would 
step  down,  seeing  master  is  so  ill." 

"  Give  me  my  shawl,  Simpson. — Yes,  show 
Mm  into  my  father's  study ;  I  will  come  down 
ttd  speak  to  him." 

She  hastened  along  the  gallery,  passed  her 
mother's  door,  not  venturing  to  give  a  glance 
towards  it;  and,  hurrying  down  the  stairs 
ud  across  the  hall,  was  soon  in  the  little 
worn  that  was  called  her  father's  study. 

It  was  a  little,  dark,  secluded  chamber, 
qiiite  embowered  in  the  trees  of  the  shrub- 
bery, hung  rouod  with  some  of  his  favourite 
pictures,  and  fitted  with  his  innumerable  gun- 
cues,  pistol-cases,  and  cases  for  half  a  hundred 
Mtly,  cumbersome,  and  useless  things,  which 

VOL.  I.  H 
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had  accumulated  under  him  during  his  childish 
reign. 

But  grieved  as  Emilia  had  lately  learned 
to  be,  when  any  admirable  new  contrivance 
for  doing  some  very  ordinary  thing — any 
peculiarly  excellent  fowling-piece,  or  un- 
rivalled bit  of  virtu,  was  purchased  and  dis- 
played, she  could  not  now  enter  the  room,  so 
full  of  the  effects  of  all  her  poor  father's  tastes 
and  foibles,  without  a  pang  and  a  certain 
feeling  of  tenderness — as  she  gazed  around  her, 
and  passed  on  to  occupy,  for  the  first  time, 
the  chair  of  business  which  stood  empty  be- 
fore his  desk.  The  door  opened,  and  Simpson 
herself  ushered  in  the  two  men. 

The  first  was  a  tall,  broad-set,  very  power- 
ful-looking being;  his  round  head  covered 
with  thick,  curling,  jet-black  hair;  his  face 
ruddy,  his  eyes  dark ;  his  expression  firm  and 
daring,  yet  not  either  harsh  or  cruel.  Some- 
thing almost  kind  might  be  distinguished  in 
the  bearing  of  the  man,  who  reminded  you 
forcibly  of  that  noble  animal,  whose  name 
has  become  the  patronymic  of  the  race  of 
genuine  Englishmen  of  those  days.     It  is  all  , 
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forgotten  now,  and  the  race  has  become 
pretty  nearly  extinct.  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  which  has  succeeded  it  is  much  of  an 
improvement — but  that  by  the  by. 

This  man  was  followed  by  a  very  low,  ill- 
looking  fellow,  with  a  most  sinister  coun- 
tenance, and  squint  in  his  eye,  who  entered 
with  him.  But  the  man,  evidently  the  supe- 
rior of  the  two,  having  cast  one  glance  upon 
Miss  Wyndham  as  she  sat  in  her  father's 
chair,  turned  to  his  understrapper,  and  very 
unceremoniously  bade  him  keep  the  other 
side  of  the  door,  and  not  come  in  till  he  was 
called. 

Having  performed  this  operation,  and  shut- 
to  the  door,  the  man  turned  round,  and,  hold- 
ing a  paper  in  his  hand,  approached  Emilia. 
He  looked  at  her  once  or  twice,  did  not  seem 
exactly  to  know  how  to  venture  to  address 
her ;  a  change  came  over  his  hardy  face,  and 
he  mattered— 

**  The  poor  young  lady !" 
"  I  understand  you  had  business  with  my 
poor  fftther/'  said  Enodlia,  endeavouring  to 

u  2 
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speak  with  composure ;  "  he  is  very  ill — too 
ill,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  to  see  any  one." 

"  Why,  miss,  as  for  his  being  ill,  you  see, 
gentlemen  are  very  apt  to  take  to  their  beds 
at  unlucky  times — ^and — and — send  young 
ladies  down  to  speak  for  'em,  as  does  not 
understand  business — I  should  be  better 
pleased  to  speak  to  Mr.  Wyndham,  if  you 
could  be  pleased  to  let  me  see  him  for  five 
minutes  or  so." 

'^  I  assure  you,"  said  Emilia,  colouring, 
and  the  tears  coming  into  her  eyes,  ^^  my 
poor  father  is  utterly  incapable  of  seeing  any 
one,  or  of  even  understanding  one  word  of 
business. — Have  you  not  been  told  that  he  is 
threatened  with  a  brain-fever  ?  that  Mr.  Finch 
has  been  with  him,  and  that  Dr.  Lestock  is 
sent  for? — I  do  not  understand  business.  I 
hope  my  father  will  be  better  soon.. ..you  had 
much  better  call  again  another  day." 

^^  Call  again !"  said  the  man,  his  coun- 
tenance changing,  and  assuming  a  suspicious 
expression.    "  Call  again,. ..I  dare  say." 

^^  But  what  can  be  done  ?"  she  expostulated. 
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"  It  is,  I  assure  you,  quite  impossible  for  my 
father  to  enter  upon  the  slightest  business. 
His  brain  is  so  unsettled,  that  he  is  everything 
but  delirious.  I  am  sorry  to  give  you  the 
trouble,  but  you  really  must  call  again." 

"  Miss,**  said  the  man,  "  I  am  not  the  prin- 
cipal in  this  business ;  and  if  I  were,  call 
again  wouldn't  do— it's  too  late  for  that." 

"  What  is  your  business,  then  ?  Tell  it 
me^ — ^I  will  do  my  best  to  settle  it." 

"  Settle  it !"  said  he ;  "  why  it's  a  matter 
of  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  thirteen  shillings, 
and  sixpence,  besides  law  expenses.  Master 
Wyndham  is  sadly  belied,  if  he  can  settle 
that  in  a  ji%.*' 

Emilia  could  only  look  upon  him  with  a 
stare  of  terror  and  amazement. 

"  Ah,  miss  !'*  said  the  man,  eyeing  her, 
and  all  his  suspicions  of  connivance  vanishing 
before  her  artless  and  natural  expression  of 
oomitenance — ^for  he  was  one  used  to  read 
coaDtenances,  and  to  detect  in  them  the 
slightest  line  which  was  false — ^^  Ah,  miss ! 
if  this  were  all,  he  would  make  short  work  of 
it.     There  would  be  security  enough,  even  in 
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this  house.  Bat,  if  all  tales  be  true,  my  pri 
cipal  is  only  the  first  of  a  crowd  too  big  to 
counted ;  and  so,  you  see,  he  must  secure  1 
own  interest. — He  has  got  a  bill  of  sale  up 
the  furniture  for  the  last  fifteen  hundi 
pounds  he  advanced  to  Mr.  Wyndham ;  a 
as  some  ugly  reports  have  reached  him — 1 
that  Rile  is  a  thorough  rascal — ^he  thinks 
best  to  put  in  an  execution,  and  make  sure 
the  property.... unless,  indeed,  you,  miss,  c 
pay  the  money,  as  it  is  said  you  have  pier 
of  your  own,  if  you  knew  of  it." 

Emilia  continued  to  fix  her  eyes  upon  hi 
but  she  did  not  speak ;  her  heart  was  beati 
so  fast  with  distress  and  terror,  that  it  v 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  she  could  keep  1 
seat.  She  was  endeavouring  to  struggle  w 
herself,  to  compose  her  faculties,  and  to  und 
stand  what  she  was  to  do.  The  man  lool 
at  her  again;  and  again  turned  away,  { 
gazed  through  the  window,  as  if  to  give  1 
time  to  recollect  herself. 
At  last  she  said — 

'^  I  do  not  quite  understand  who  you  8 
or  what  you  are  here  to  do. — If  you  come 
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your  own  part,  I  think  you  will  not  press 
your  business,  whatever  it  may  be,  upon  a 
poor  young  creature,  situated  as  I  am.... If 
upon  the  part  of  another,  perhaps  you  will  be  so 
kind  as  to  represent  to  him  the  state  of  things 
here.  I  am  sure  my  father* s  first  wish  is  to 
act  honourably  by  every  one,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible that  he  should  arrange  his  affairs  now." 

The  man  looked  at  her  again. 

"  Why,  miss,"  he  said,  "  the  thing  is — 
can  you  pay  the  money  ?  or  will  you  pay  the 
money  ?" 

I  assure  you,  upon  my  honour,"  said  she, 

that  twenty  guineas  is  all  I  at  present  can 
command  in  the  world,  and  I  reserve  it  to  pay 
the  doctor's  fee  who  is  coming  to  see  my 
father— of  course,  I  have  not  yet  ventured 
to  look  into  my  father's  drawer ;  but,  if  you 
will  wait  here,  I  will  fetch  the  key,  and  you 
shall  see  what  he  has." 

"  Nay,  miss,"  said  the  man,  "  you  are  very 
soft  and  young ;  you  must  not  go  and  pay 
away  your  father's  money  in  that  way — ^you 
should  nnderstand — ^for  I  see  you  are  not  used 
to  these  matters,  the  natar*  of  the  claims  like. 
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Ii'§  a  Terr  great  dmme,  and  a  reiy  great  pity, 
tiial  TOOT  &ther  put  hunself  into  the  hands  of 
that  Bile ;  and  if  Toa  weie  to  seed  for  him, 
he  would  onlj  mess  matters,  and  take  care  to 
paj  himself,  let  the  other  creditors  get  what 
they  might:  so  that  would  only  bring  the 
whole  hornets^  nest  apon  yon.... Is  there  no 
other  gentleman  who  is  in  the  secret  of  Mr. 
Wyndham's  affairs  but  Mr.  Rile  ?" 

Emilia  felt  touched  by  the  frank  and  kind 
manner  of  the  man.  In  her  ntter  destitution 
of  all  assistance,  in  this  novel  and  unexpected 
situation  of  embarrassment  and  perplexity, 
her  heart  almost  warmed  to  him,  as  she  said — 

*^  You  must  easily  believe,  sir,  that  all  this 
is  very  new  and  perplexing  to  me,  who  am  in 
total  ignorance  of  the  state  of  my  poor  father's 
affairs,  and  know  nothing,  of  course,  whatever 
of  law  proceedings.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for 
your  advice  :  I  will  consider  of  it. — ^Perhaps 
my  father  may  be  so  much  better  in  a  few 
hours  that  I  may  be  able  to  consult  him." 

"  Why,  miss,"  said  the  man,  "  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  believe  there  are  a  great  many 
writs  out  against  your  father ;  but  execution 
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iias  beeD  delayed,  I  understand,  for  a  short 
time,  OD  account  of  the  news  as  has  got  about 
of  the  poor  lady  there/*  making  a  motion 
with  his  thamb  as  if  he  pointed  up  stairs. 
"But  my  principal  having  this  bill  of  sale, 
you  must  understand — though  I  don't  think 
he  is  a  harder  man  than  the  rest  of  'em — ^yet, 
if  70a  understand,  miss,  he  was  afraid  to  lose 
the  benefit  of  the  deed,  if  as  how  others  got 
possession  of  the  goods.  Last  night,  one  out 
of  that  Rile's  office — ^but  Tm  not  going  to 
tell  secrets — gave  him  a  hint  how  that  fellow 
kad  been  up  here  getting  some  security  out  of 
yourself.... There  was  no  knowing  what  the 
'wcal  might  do  more ;  so,  miss,  my  principal 
wished  either  to  have  his  money,  or  a  security 
ftomyott — such  as  you  have  given  to  Rile  last 
Jiight,  or  else  make  sure  of  his  goods. — He 
wouldn't  press  for  a  sale  just  at  this  time,  you 
Ww,  but  he  must  be  put  in  possession ;  and, 
^refore,  if  you  cannot  be  security — " 

"I  assure  you,"  said  Emilia,  "  that  I  know 
Clothing  of  my  own  affairs — I  did  not  even 
^w  that  I  possessed  that  thousand  pounds 
wlucli  I  yesterday  signed  away.     I  should  be 

H  5 
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unwilling  to  pledge  myself  to  anything,  be- 
cause I  am  quite  in  ignorance  what  I  could 

perform But  to   save    my  father  in    this 

miserable  extremity  from  distress  and  dis- 
honour, I  am  quite  ready  to  do  anything — 
everything  that  is  within  my  power." 

"  I  verily  believe  you,  miss ;  for  an  honester, 
truer,  less  shufflinger  sort  of  a  countenance  I 
never  set  my  eyes  upon. — But  the  more  I 
sees  into  this  mess  of  a  business,  the  worserer 
and  the  blackerer  it  seems  to  me.  And, 
miss,'*  approaching  nearer  to  her,  and  laying 
his  large  red  hand  upon  the  desk,  "  take 
my  advice  —  don't  move  a  finger  in  it 
without  good  counsel. — Send  to  that  legal 
gentleman  of  your  acquaintance  in  whom 
you  have  the  most  confidence,  but  don't  trust 
that  rascally  Rile." 

"  I  will  think  of  it,"  said  she,  as  her  poor 
mother's  advice  came  to  her  recollection ;  and 
she  thought  of  Mr.  Danby,  the  only  person 
connected  with  the  profession  with  whom  she 
had  the  slightest  personal  acquaintance,  while 
something  within  her  whispered  that  he  would 
not  be  unwilling  to  serve  her. 
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But  first  she  must  visit  her  father,  and 
endeayour  to  obtain  his  consent  to  such  an 
appKcation. 

She  was  rising  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Stay,  stay,  miss,"  said  the  bailiff;  "  we 
haye  not  quite  done  yet.  I  must  take  pos- 
session of  the  goods," 

**  How !  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Why,  miss,  without  much  explanation,  it 
^  be  necessary  for  me  and  that  man  there 
to  stay  in  the  house,  like,  to  keep  possession 
for  our  principal. — You'll  have  no  objection 
to  that,  miss. — He's  a  rough-looking  un,  but 
Tom's  no  very  bad  creature ;  and  as  for  me, 
I'd  not  hurt  a  hair  of  your  pretty  head  if  it 
^  never  so !  We  shall  live  with  your  ser- 
Tants. — ^I  dare  say  the  tap  below  is  good 
enough ;  and  all  the  expense  will  be  so  much 
^•day  for  our  trouble  till  the  execution  is  dis- 
<iarged. — And  harkye,  miss,"  coming  up  to 
her  and  whispering,  "  we  may  be  of  use  for 
keeping  of  the  door  locked.  There's  a  ca.fa, 
out,  as  I  hear — ay,  may  be  one  or  two — ^and 
you'd  be  sorry  to  see  the  poor,  foolish  gentle- 
DMui  there  up  stairs  carried  to  prison." 
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"  To  prison !"  cried  she,  turning  palei 
paler,  as  every  new  horror  of  her  wre 
position  presented  itself.  "  To  prison 
father!  to  prison!" 

^'  You  are  as  innocent  as  a  babbj,  1 
see,  miss,"  said  the  man,  passing  the  ba 
his  rough  hand  across  his  eyes ;  "  but  ji 
the  sherifTs  writ  breaks  no  locks.  We 
see  to  your  back  door,  which,  bless  you, 
as  wide  open  for  tis  as  Temple  Bar. 
cannot  get  in  and  trouble  the  gentlen 
we  look  sharp,  and  that  I'll  do  for  you— 
prettier  and  nicer  young  lady  I  never 
and  it  was  a  shame  and  a  sin  of  Rile  U 
your  father,  and  all  of  you,  in  this  fa: 
And  so,  good  day  to  you,  miss,  and  I  ai 
man  will  try  the  good  ale  of  the  OaL 
which  I  never  heard  small  beer — an 
what's  in  the  larder,  for  I'm  somewhat  h 
with  this  most  fashioust  job  that  ever  I 
hand  in." 

And  so  saying  he  walked  out,  k 
Emilia  perfectly  bewildered. 

What  was  to  be  done  ? 

If  she  understood  the  bailiff  aright. 
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remained  not  one  thing  in  the  house  which 
she  could  properly  call  her  father's,  or 
honestly  apply  to  their  most  urgent  neces- 
sities. The  little  sum  in  her  own  purse, 
even,  could  that  with  justice  be  called  her 
owu?  Was  it  not  rightfully  belonging  to 
others  ?  Where  was  slie  to  turn  for  money, 
even  to  furnish  bread  for  the  family  ?  What 
was  she  to  do  ?  Was  she  to  incur  fresh  debts, 
when  she  too  justly  expected  that  those 
already  incurred  could  never  be  discharged — 
deliberately  take  from  others,  either  in  the 
form  of  goods  or  money,  that  which  she  knew 
she  never  could  repay  ?  Could  she  do  that  ? 
Impossible ! 

Then,  the  pale  corpse  of  her  mother  lying 
stretched  in  that  chamber  rose  before  her. 
She  had  not  the  means  of  even  affording  it  a 
coffin.  Her  uncle !— certainly,  her  uncle, 
would  he  but  come,  could  of  course  rescue 
her  from  this  most  urgent  of  her  distresses ; 
bat,  in  the  sort  of  nervous,  unintelligible 
terror  that  now  took  possession  of  her,  she 
dreaded   to   act  under  that  impression.     A 
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horror  of  incurring  fresh  debt  seemed  to  pos- 
sess her  almost  to  frenzv. 

She  sat  down,  and  wrote  a  very  different 
letter  to  her  uncle  from  that  which  she  had 
last  despatched. 

"  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  dear  sir,  come  to 
me  immediately — that  is,  if  you  possibly  can. 
My  poor  father  is  so  ill  that  he  can  give 
directions  about  nothino:.  I  am  in  a  state  of 
the  most  unparalleled  perplexity  and  distress. 
It  is  impossible  for  you  to  conceive  the  state 
in  which  things  are  here.  Come  to  me,  I 
beg  of  you,  dear  sir,  as  soon  as  you  receive 
this — that  is,  if  you  possibly  can. 

"  Emilia  Wyndham." 

This  letter  being  despatched,  she  felt  that 
help  was  near,  though  her  note  could  not 
possibly  reach  her  uncle  for  two  days ;  and  it 
would  take  two  more,  travelling  day  and 
night — ^which  it  was  not  likely  he  would 
choose  to  do — before  he  could  join  her. 

Her  spirits  were,  however,  in  some  degree 
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tranquillized  after  having  taken  the  decisive 
step  of  applying  to  him.  And  she  felt  more 
able  to  look  her  situation  in  the  face.  The 
certainty  that  her  uncle  would  soon  join  her, 
and  that,  however  severely  he  might  be  in- 
clined to  look  upon  Mr.  Wyndham's  conduct, 
he  would  not  hesitate  to  repay  any  debt  she 
might  have  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
incur  for  herself  and  her  mother,  enabled  her 
to  OTercome  the  sort  of  wild  dream  of  terror 
vhich  had  first  seized  upon  her,  and  to  think 
Qpon  what  was  necessary. 

For  her  mother's  funeral,  she  determined 
to  give  no  orders,  except  such  as  might  be 
absolutely  required,  till  Sir  Herbert's  arrival. 
He  was  a  man  so  difficult,  nay,  impossible,  to 
please,  that  she  could  not  guess  whether  he 
Would  choose  it  to  be  executed  according 
to  the  late  or  present  circumstances  of  the 
fi^naily.  If  she  gave  orders  with  all  the 
plainness  and  modesty  which  her  heart  told 
lier  was  the  best  honour,  she  knew  she  might 
he  reproached  for  insensibility  and  impiety, 
^der  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  to  her 
poor  mother's  memory :  if,  on  the  contrary, 
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she  ventared  to  arrange  things  in  a  ^ 
suited  to  her  uncle's  present  and  her  moth 
former  station,  she  would  probably  be 
cused  of  a  pride  and  wilful  extravagai 
utterly  unpardonable  in  her  present  sit 
tion. 

She  resolved  to  wait. 

That  a  physician  had  been  sent  for  at  s 
a  great  expence  to  attend  upon  her  fat] 
she  knew  would  be  resented  by  Sir  Herl 
as  a  most  culpable  piece  of  extravagai 
She  rejoiced,  however,  that  it  was  done : 
blame  of  such  an  action  she  could  cheerfi 
bear. 

She  thought  now  it  would  be  better 
await  her  uncle's  arrival  before  applying 
Mr.  Danby.  It  was  an  infinite  source 
relief  to  her  mind,  to  cast  the  responsibi 
of  her  future  proceedings  upon  another. 

She  had  despatched   her  letter,  and  ^ 
crossing  the  hall  to  go  up  stairs  and  inqi 
for  her  father,   when  the  footman  met 
with  the  letter-bag  in  his  hand. 

She  took  it  from  him,  intending  to  get 
key,  which  she  supposed  to  be  lying  in 
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father's  bedroom.  She  listened  at  the  door 
some  little  time,  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
be  asleep ;  but,  hearing  Toices,  she  opened 
it. 

Her  father  was  talking  to  himself  in  a 
manner  the  most  incoherent,  while  Biggs 
was  vainly  endeavouring  to  argue  with  and 
pacify  him.  He  was  insisting  upon  being 
dressed,  and  going  immediately  to  his  wife's 
funeral,  saying,  he  heard  the  carriage  in  the 
yard,  and  that  he  should  be  too  late ;  and 
abusing  Biggs  for  his  insensibility  and  in- 
attention, who,  poor  man,  was  vainly  endea- 
Youring  to  quiet,  by  talking  reason,  one  whose 
reason,  alas !  had  fled. 

**  Come  here,  child !"  said  Mr.  Wyndham, 
as  soon  as  Emilia  appeared.  ^*  Are  you 
not  ashamed  to  wear  that  pink  muslin  on  the 
day  of  your  mother's  funeral  ? — And  why  do 
you  keep  me  prisoner  in  this  manner  ?....!  say, 
Elmilia,  I  insist  upon  getting  up.  \  am  2k 
▼ery  wretched,  foolish  old  man,  I  know  that, 
but  not  so  old  as  to  be  treated  in  this  manner 
like  a  child. — She  wouldn't  have  allowed  it. 
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She  always  treated  me  with  respect — that 
she  did;    and    I'm    not  used  to   it — and  I 

"  Alas,  my  dear  father !  be  still — ^your  face 
is  all  crimsoned  with  fever.  It  is  a  mistake, 
indeed  it  is — my  poor  mother's  funeral  is  not 
to  be  yet.  You  must  get  well,  sir — ^you  must 
lie  still,  and  get  well — or  you  will  not  be  able 
to  follow  her  to  the  grave.  You  would  follow 
her  to  the  grave,  dear  papa — would  you  not  ? 
Be  still  then !" 

And  thus  she  attempted  to  soothe  and 
pacify  him ;  sometimes  not  altogether  with- 
out effect,  most  often  quite  ^  in  vain.  His 
delirium  was  such,  that  it  was  plain  all  real 
communication  between  his  mind  and  that  of 
any  other  person  was  at  an  end.  It  was  im- 
possible to  consult  him  upon  any  matter ;  all 
that  could  be  done  was  to  tranquillize  him  as 
much  as  possible. 

It  was  a  dreadful  spectacle.  Sometimes 
he  would  forget  his  wife,  and  then  the  subjects 
of  his  debts  and  embarrassments  would  seem 
to  take  entire  possession  of  his  mind — ^he  was 
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suffering  under  all  the  horrors  of  arrest  and 
imprisonment.  Sometimes  he  was  bolting 
the  door  against  the  bailiffs,  and  crying  to  his 
servants,  in  an  agony  of  terror,  to  make  fast 
the  windows  at  which  he  saw  their  terrible 
eyes  glaring.  Then  he  was  immured  in  a 
prison,  in  which  he  fancied  himself  chained 
to  the  ground,  crying  out  and  bewailing  his 
folly  and  his  sins,  and  suffering,  in  an  imagi- 
nation but  too  faithful  to  the  truth  of  his 
situation,  all  the  agonies  of  remorse,  regret, 
Md  despair. 

It  was  in  vain  to  conceal  the  truth  from 
the  faithful  old  servant,  who,  the  tears 
funning  over  his  cheeks,  would  persist  in 
endeavouring  to  do  away  with  his  poor 
Blaster's  delusions,  by  assuring  him  that  he 
^  in  his  bed,  quite  safe,  that  no  cursed 
bailiffs  should  ever  get  at  him — that  his 
house  was  his  castle — and  every  servant 
would  die  in  his  defence. 

All  this  time  the  heart  of  his  poor  daughter 
^  dying  within  her  at  the  reflection 
Aat  the    dreaded    evil    was    already    con- 
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8ummated,    and    his    house    no  longer  his 
own. 

The  letter-bag,  unopened^  was  still  in  her 
hand ;  bat  when  her  father,  exhausted  by  his 
raving,  sunk  into  a  sort  of  restless  slumber, 
seeing  the  key  upon  the  chimney-piece,  she 
opened  it. 

It  was  quite  full  of  letters— each,  as  she 
took  them  out  one  after  another,  directed  to 
her  father.  In  the  present  state  of  affairs 
she  ventured  to  open  them.  They  were,  one 
and  all,  upon  the  same  subject — long  bills  for 
articles  of  all  descriptions ;  petitions  for  pay- 
ment in  some — ^threats  and  insolent  expres- 
sions of  contempt  for  promises  broken  in 
others — heartrending  entreaties  for  a  small 
part  of  the  account  from  others— others  were 
lawyers'  letters,  filled  with  terms  she  could 
not  understand,  and  only,  therefore,  the  more 
alarming.  The  last  letter  she  drew  out  of 
the  bag  was  in  her  uncle's  hand,  and  addressed 
to  her  mother.  It  had  slipped  into  the  letter- 
book,  and  it  was  not  till  she  was  about  to 
close  the  bag  that  slie  perceived  it.  It  was 
short,  and  as  follows : 
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"  Dear  Sister, 

"  As  Emmy's  account  of  you  is 
pretty  comfortable  this  morning,  I  shall  not 
longer  delay  my  projected  journey,  which 
Pugin  tells  me  will  do  me  a  great  deal  of 
good.  Indeed,  I  feel  I  want  a  change.  I 
shall  start  to-morrow  for  the  Highlands,  and, 
perhaps,  get  as  far  as  the  Shetlands ;  it  may 
be,  cross  to  the  Giant's  Causeway.  I  do  not 
know  where  I  shall  go,  or  where  I  shall  be  for 
the  next  three  weeks,  so  it  is  no  use  to  write 
to  me.  Tell  Emmy  to  let  me  find  letters 
from  her  on  my  return,  about  three  weeks 
or  a  month  hence.  I  take  John,  and 
my  own  horses.  I  hope  this  cold  weather 
^ill  do  you  no  harm.  An  odd  time,  you  will 
say,  for  me  to  start  on  such  an  expedition ; 
but  I  have  always  wished  to  see  the  High- 
lands in  winter" 

She  read  no  more.  —  The  letter  fell 
from  her  hand ;  and,  when  she  recovered  her 
senses,  she  found  poor  Biggs  supporting  her 
head,  and  endeavouring  to  moisten  her  lips 
with  a  glass  of  water. 
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"Miss  Emmy!  Miss  Emmy!  look  np. 
What's  the  matter  ?  Don't  take  on  so,"  said 
the  good  old  man. 

She  opened  her  eyes,  and  looked  in  a  wild, 
distracted  manner  about  the  room.  It  was 
some  time  before  she  could  recover  speech  or 
recollection ;  but  when  she  had  a  little  col- 
lected her  spirits,  she  saw  her  course  at  least 
plainly  before  her.  There  was  nothing  else  to 
be  done — she  must  write  to  Mr.  Danby. 

Her  letter  was  as  follows : 

"  In  the  greatest  perplexity  and  distress, 
I  venture  to  apply  to  Mr.  Danby ;  perhaps, 
the  knowledge  he  at  present  possesses  of  my 
poor  father's  affairs  may  lead  him  to  surmise 
the  nature  of  the  difficulties  which  surround 
me,  when  he  hears  that  my  father  is  delirious 
in  his  bed,  and  that  the  messengers  of  the 
law  are  in  the  house.  I  am  too  ignorant  to 
be  aware  how  far  I  commit  an  impropriety 
in  applying  to  one  of  Mr.  Danby's  reputation, 
and  begging  him  to  assist  me,  in  this  my 
extremity,  with  his  advice.  He  best  knows 
whether  he  can  extricate  me  from  the  bewil- 
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derment  in  which  I  find  myself.  All  I  can 
say  is,  that  if  he  could  come  down  to  the 
Oaks,  were  it  only  for  a  few  hours,  his  pre- 
sence would  bean  inexpressible  relief  to 

"  Emilia  Wyndham. 


"  My  mother  died  last  night  at  about  eight 
o'clock/' 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

Nova  angeletta  soore  l&le  accosta 
Scese  dal  delo  in  su  la  trista  riva, 
]Ji*nd*  io  paBsava  sol  per  mio  destino. 

Mr.  Danbj  was  sitting  in  a  dark  back- 
room, whence  windows,  which  seemed  not  to 
have  been  cleaned  for  centuries,  almost  ex- 
cluded the  light — ^his  table,  covered  with 
black  leather,  almost  completely  hidden  by 
pile  upon  pile  of  papers ;  his  pale  and  thin  face, 
still  paler  and  more  sallow  if  possible,  than 
when  we  saw  him  last,  resting  upon  his  thin, 
wiry  hand ;  his  hair  ruffled  and  thrown  back, 
as  if  pushed  away  in  impatient  and  perplex- 
ing thought,  and  his  mind  engaged  in  solving 
some  knotty  point  of  his  profession.  Amidst 
a  heap  of  letters,  a  small  one,  written  upon 
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delicate  satin  paper,  and  directed  in  a  beau- 
tiful female  hand,  but  which  had  evidently 
trembled  a  good  deal  in  the  writing  it,  was 
presented  to  him. 

Mr.  Danby  turned  the  letter  about  between 
his  finger  and  thumb,  looking  at  it  with  that 
kind  of  curiosity  with  which  a  naturalist 
might  be  supposed  to  examine  some  curious 
and  delicate  shell,  and  then,  with  a  sort  of 
peevish  expression  of  contempt,  threw  it 
down  upon  the  table,  and  took  up  those 
letters  of  a  more  important  size  and  business- 
like aspect  which  lay  before  him. 

Still,  while  he  opened  the  first  long  folio 
sheet  which  presented  itself,  his  eye  continued 
fixed  upon  the  little,  delicate,  and  sweetly 
scented  missive,  and,  turning  it  round  to  look 
at  it  again,  he  perceived  that  it  had  a  very 
small  black  seal :  he  held  the  seal  somewhat 
carioQsly  to  his  eye,  and  he  then  thought  that 
he  had  seen  that  beautiful  antique  seal  once 
before,  upon  occasion  of  his  taking  up  a  note 
by  mistake,  which  was  lying  upon  a  certain 
drawing-FOom  table  in  the  country,  at  a  certain 
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gentleman's  house.  He  recollected  it  directly : 
but  not  the  sooner  did  he  open  the  letter. 

He  laid  it  carefully  on  one  side,  and  very 
conscientiously,  or,  rather,  like  the  truest 
epicure,  opened  and  read  every  one  of  the 
numerous  missives  around  him,  before — ^I  will 
not  say  before  he  touched  it  again — ^for  he 
could  not  forbear  taking  it  up  from  time  to 
time  while  thus  employed,  and  looking  at  it. 

At  lust  he  laid  it  down  upon  a  small  folded 
sheet  of  writing-paper,  which  by  this  time 
was  anything  but  white,  (the  flowers  she  had 
given  him  were  in  it,)  and  continued  to  attend 
to  what  he  was  about. 

At  length  all  the  letters  were  read,  pro- 
perly arranged,  and  laid  one  upon  the  other 
methodically,  and  then — he  took  up  the  little 
letter  for  the  last  time. 

The  sudden  start  that  he  made  as  he  read 
it — the  colour  that  flushed  up  into  his  pale 
cheek — the  flashing  of  his  eye — the  smile  of 
sweetness  that  came  over  that  thin,  sardonic 
mouth ! — ^you  should  have  beheld. 

It  was  really  touching  to  see  the  emotion 
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that  shook  every  nerve  in  this  dry,  insensible 
man. 

He  laid  the  letter  upon  the  table — bent 
down — read  it  again — ^and  then^-oh,  smile 
not,  youth  or  beauty,  in  contempt! — this 
grave,  aged,  business-like,  withered  man, 
raised  the  morsel  of  insensible  paper,  and 
pressed  it  to  his  lips  with  rapture.  I  am 
almost  ashamed  to  betray  him — I  feel  that 
there  is  something  sacred  in  such  a  love,  in 
such  a  breast! — something  pathetic  in  this 
sweet  spring  of  tenderness  weUing  up  in  a 
desert  such  as  this ! — something  most  piteous 
in  feelings  excited  so  sadly  too  late ! — some- 
thing lamentable  in  such  a  passion,  that  can 
never,  never  meet  return. 

Bat  he  did  not  think  of  any  return.  His 
extasy  at  receiving  such  a  summons  from  the 
being  whom  he  had  never  for  one  moment 
forgotten,  was  something  too  supreme  for 
expression.  Words  it,  of  course,  would  never 
find  with  him.  He  shuffled  away  his  papers 
^rofle  from  his  chair— -hurried  out  of  his 
room — locked  his  door— called  his  clerk,  who 
officiated  as  man-servant,  told  him  to  order  a 
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chaise  and  four  horses  for  Hoanslow  im 
diately,  and  then  shuffled  hastily  into  his  < 
room,  and  began  to  pack  his  portmant< 
much  in  the  fashion  of  the  man  who  emp 
his  drawers  into  a  sheet,  and  pushed  it 
his  portmanteau. 

He  would  not  wait  even  to  tell  his  mo 
where  he  was  going ;  but,  sending  her  a  h: 
line  to  inform  her  that  he  should  be  ou 
town  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  told 
clerk  to  say  to  all  comers  that  he  had  1 
summoned  upon  indispensable  business 
the  country,  tumbled  into  the  post-chaise,  \ 
as  fast  as  four  post-horses,  such  as  they  ^ 
in  those  days,  could  carry  him,  was  whi 
over  the  stones  on  the  way  to  Houue 
— in  such  a  confusion  of  thought,  in  sm 
tempest  of  happiness,  that  his  brain  and 
heart,  little  accustomed  to  these  excitemt 
of  delight,  were  almost  in  a  state  of  deliri 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock  on  the  follov 
morning     that    Mr.    Danby  found    him 
driving  up  through  the  avenue  of  ane 
oaks,  which  led  and  gave  its  name   to 
mansion  of  Mr.  Wyndham. 
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As  he  approached  it,  even  he,  unobservant 
as  he  usually  was  of  mere  external  thinjrs 
could  not  help  being  struck  with  the  silent 
melancholy  that  pervaded  it,  and  contrasted 
so  forcibly  with  the  impression  of  gaiety, 
brightness,  and  cheerfulness,  which  had  been 
left  upon  his  imagination.  When  last  he  had 
left  it,  bright  lights  illuminated  the  front  of 
the  mansion — the  sound  of  cheerful  conversa- 
tion resounded  through  the  open  windows — 
the  crowding  servants  were  filling  the  hall,  or 
hanging  about  the  steps  of  the  vestibule — 
horses,  carriages,  grooms,  and  coachmen, 
were  beard  from  the  not  very  distant  stable- 
yard. 

Now,  a  silence  as  of  death  pervaded  all 
things.  The  blinds  were  let  down  in  the 
front  of  the  house ;  not  a  creature,  not  even 
a  dog,  was  to  be  seen  about ;  not  a  sound 
issued  from  the  stable-yard  or  offices.  It 
seemed  like  a  mansion  of  the  dead. 

It  was  a  dull  November  morning;  heavy 
clouds  covered  the  sky,  and  the  wind  swept 
moaning  through  the  swaying  trees.  The 
carriage,  however,  drove  briskly  up  to  the 
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door,  and  one  of  the  postillions  was  dismon 
ing  to  ring  the  bell,  when  Mr,  Danby,  stri 
l)y  the  air  of  desolation  which  penraded 
front  of  the  house,  desired   him    to    di 
round  to  the  offices. 

Emilia    had     passed  a  sorrowful    nij 
divided  between  attention  to  her  father 
the  attempt  to  take  that  rest  which  she 
to  be  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  em 
her  to  go  through  the  task  imposed  upon  ] 

The  physician   had   visited    her  the 
before,  and  the  opinion  he  had  given  u 
the  case  had  only  served  still   more  to 
crease  her  alarm.     The   delirium  had  i 
siderably  increased ;  it  was  a  delirium  of 
worst  and  most   alarming  kind,   which 
often,  if  it  do  not  issue  in  death,  leaves 
brain  so  much  disordered  and  weakened  a 
impair  its  functions  for  the  rest  of  life, 
most     undivided    attention     was    requi 
both  to  keep  the  patient  quiet  and  to  a] 
the  necessary  remedies  for  cooling  and  t 
quillizing  the  brain. 

In  this,  vnth  the  assistance  of  her 
faithful  servants,  she  had  been  unremitti 
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employed,  till  her  own  brain  began  to  reel 
and  turn  dizzy  with  excitement  and  fatigue, 
and  she  felt  the  absolute  necessity  of  endea- 
▼ouring  to  take  a  little  repose. 

But  repose  seemed  impossible. 

No  sooner  did  she  lay  her  aching  head  upon 
her  pillow,  than  all  her  sorrows  and  all  her 
anxieties  appeared  to  present  themselves  in  a 
darker  and  more  terrible  array.  What  was 
to  be  done  ? 

The  physician  —  of  course  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  aware  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  family — had  accepted  his  fee  of  twenty 
guineas,  and  finally  drained  her  little  purse ; 
and  her  horror  of  touching  any  of  her 
fiither's  money,  under  the  uncertainty  in 
which  she  stood,  began  to  amount  almost  to 
a  morbid  feeling. 

She  could  not  rest  —  dark  threatening 
phantoms  of  undefined  ill  pursued  her ;  and 
she  found  the  melancholy  of  her  waking 
thoughts,  and  the  view  of  her  actual  position, 
bi  less  intolerable  than  these  gloomy,  indis- 
tinct shadows. 
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She  had  risen,  and  gone  into  her  mother's 
room  to  watch  and  pray  by  her  side. 

The  prospect  of  death — the  calm  and  deep 
tranquillity  —  the  indescribable  solemnity 
which  the  presence  of  the  dead  impresses  on 
the  human  soul — tranquillized  hers.  The 
storm  was  over — the  strong  battle  of  life  had 
ceased — the  anxious  energy,  the  strife  with 
evil,  were  at  an  end — sunk  into  that  marble 
stillness,  that  dread  quiet,  which,  ponder  on  it 
as  we  may,  we  never,  never  can  comprehend. 

Where  was  she  gone?  In  what  region 
was  that  spirit  now?— that  burning  intel- 
ligence,  that  high  intellect,  that  deep,  hidden 
sensibility,  that  stem  resistance  against 
wrong,  that  mother's  passion  to  defend  her 
child  ?  A  cold,  marble  portraiture  of  what 
it  once  had  been  was  all  that  remained. 

They  were  not  tears  that  the  unhappy 
daughter  shed.  Her  eyes  seemed  now  too 
dry  for  tears ;  it  was  a  deep,  earnest,  awe- 
struck contemplation,  which,  however,  seemed 
to  strengthen  her  heart  and  to  tranquillize  her 
spirits. 
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How  small  appear  the  keenest  interests  of 
before  such  a  spectacle !  How  brief  the 
space  of  hurried  being  ere  we  must  be  as  they 
are,  and  the  most  strenuous  circumstances 
become  less  than  the  memory  of  a  dream ! 
Soon  it  would  all  be  over,  and  the  terrible 
rains  which  now  surrounded  her  sink  into  the 
night  of  the  past;  and,  as  with,  so  many 
Taster  ruins,  the  plough  of  time  pass  over 
them,  and  every  trace  of  what  had  been  be 
forgotten. 

It  had  been  to  pray  that  she  came  there — 
but  prayer  was  mute.  When  we  soften  and 
melt,  then  we  pray — then  we  lift  up  the  eye* 
of  faith  and  hope,  and  the  gushing  living 
waters  refresh  the  thirsting  soul.  When  we 
are  wound  up  to  a  pitch  like  this,  the  pulse 
of  life  stands  still.  We  are  silent,  awe-struck, 
and,  for  the  moment,  even  without  ideas — we 
neither  look  above  nor  around,  we  only  look 
there. 

She  was  in  a  mood  like  this  when  she  was 
Bommoned  to  meet  one,  his  soul  just  awakened 
from  the  deepest  night  of  all — from  the  abso- 
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late  death  of  sensibility — to  the  wildest  and 
strongest  passion  of  the  heart. 


Mr.  Danbj  had  been  ushered  into  the  small 
breakfast-parlour,  where  a  fire  was  kindled, 
and  the  table  already  set  for  breakfast  for 
one. 

The  fire  blazed  cheerily,  and  glittered  upon 
the  table  equipage  and  the  frames  of  the 
many  pictures  which  adorned  the  little  apart- 
ment ;  so  that,  though  the  blinds  were  down, 
it  looked  light  and  cheerful,  and  con- 
'trasted  with  the  invariable  cloud  of  gloom 
that  pervaded  the  rest  of  the  house. 

He  did  not  sit  down,  though  the  servant 
had  rolled  Mr.  Wyndham's  comfortable  arm- 
chair to  the  fire  for  him ;  he  stood  leaning 
with  his  arm  upon  the  mantelpiece,  lost  in 
sweet  thoughts,  and  contemplating,  with  a 
pleasure  quite  new,  the  scene  before  him. 
The  elegant  little  apartment,  fitted  up  with 
all  that  could  render  life  agreeable  to  a  mind 
such  as  his.     No  show,  which  he  would  have 
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despised — ^no  apparent  extravagance,  which 
he  would  have  hated — no  exaggeration  of 
luxury,  which  he  would  have  condemned; 
but  all  80  fresh,  so  light,  so  delicate,  so 
pleasant !  The  few  tables  with  their  books — 
the  pictnres — the  elegant  furniture — a  few 
flowers  from  the  greenhouse — the  beautiful 
silken  work-baskets  of  the  ladies — the  blazing 
fire— the  choice  ornaments  on  the  mantel- 
piece! What  a  contrast  to  his  chambers; 
his  foul,  dusty  chambers,  littered  with  musty 
papers  and  dingy  parchments,  with  their 
dirty  windows,  their  dark  creaking  staircase, 
their  worm-eaten  and  discoloured  furni- 
ture! 

So  he  had  lived,  or  rather  existed,  buried, 
as  it  were,  alive  for  nearly  thirty  years — 
ignorant,  as  it  would  have  seemed,  that  any 
better  existence  was  to  be  found :  like  the 
shell-fish,  fastened  to  its  native  rock  in 
some  gloomy  sea-girt  cave,  that  knows  not  of 
the  bright  myriads  that  cleave  with  finny, 
rapid  wing,  and  sport  in  the  crystal  element 
abo?e. 

His  mother's  close  and  gloomy  house  in 
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Charlotte  Street,  Bedford  Square,  was  little 
better  than  his  own  chambers;  there  was 
scarcely  more  light  or  cheerfulness,  and  only 
a  little  less  dust  and  dirt. 

He  took  up  a  small  black  case  that  lay 
upon  the  mantelpiece,  and  in  mere  absence 
of  mind,  opened  it.     What  a  picture ! 

A  cherub,  with  a  face  of  angel  serenity, 
love,  and  innocence  ;  the  locks  of  golden  hair 
hanging  round  the  face,  and  showering  about 
the  round  waxe>i  shoulders — the  white  frock 
— the  blue  sash ! 

"  EMILIA  WYNDHAM,  AGED  SIX  YEARS," 

in  small  seed  pearl,  surrounding  a  lock  of  that 
golden  hair  behind. 

He  had  never,  I  believe,  noticed  a  child 
before.  He! — ^he  had  never,  except  as 
minors  or  wards  in  chancery,  contemplated 
the  existence  of  such  things.  Of  course,  he 
had  tumbled  against  little,  dirty,  impudent 
looking  boys  and  girls  in  the  streets,  and  bad 
thought  just  as  much  of  them  as  of  any  rough 
dray  or  cart,  or  the  like,  that  might  have 
encumbered  the  path  he  was  treading. 
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He  started  as  at  a  heavenly  vision — ^bent 
down  his  eye  close  to  the  picture — and  was 
engaged  in  a  sort  of  reverie,  rather  than  con- 
tempIatioD,  over  it,  when  the  lock  turned,  the 
door  opened,  and  she  herself  appeared. 

She  had  not  yet  assumed  her  mourning, 
but  was  in  a  pale  lilac  muslin  morning-gown, 
with  a  good  deal  of  white  about  it.  He  did 
not  know  what  it  was,  but  it  looked  to  him 
like  the  colour  of  the  dove's  wing.  She 
looked  deathly  pale,  more  than  pale,  sallow ; 
her  beautiful  rosy  colour,  which  had  seemed 
to  him  like  the  waxen  cup  of  the  rose  she 
bad  given  him,  all  fled — ^her  animated  eye 
was  grave  and  anxious — her  bright  hair  was 
banging  discoloured  round  her  face. 

Such  was  the  change !  Such  was  the  beau- 
tiful half-cherub,  half-angel — goddess — Hebe 
—Flora — as  he  might  have  called  her,  had 
bis  vague  imagination  taken  words — of  his 
^breams.    Such  was  she  become. 

Was  he  disappointed  ? 

No. 

There  is  something  to  the  heart  of  man  yet 
^Jfiwer,  when  the  divinity  of  his  imagination — 
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the  bright  goddess  of  his  thoughts,  something 
too  radiant  and  beautiful  for  real  life — is 
presented,  after  all,  but  as  the  iiearful,  suifer- 
ing  daughter  of  clay.  He  could  have  fallen 
at  her  feet,  and  wrapped  his  arms  about  her 
knees  in  silent  adoration !  And  what  did  he 
do  ?  He  looked  excessively  ugly,  excessively 
shy,  and  excessively  awkward — ^his  head  more 
uncouthly  carried,  his  arms  more  dangling,  his 
knees  more  in,  his  gait  more  shuffling  than  ever 
— as  he  moved  forward,  and  met  the  hand 
extended  to  him,  while  a  smile  of  grateful 
pleasure,  like  the  gleam  of  the  sun  upon  a 
dreary  winter  day,  just  lighted  for  a  moment 
her  countenance. 

His  extreme  shyness  and  awkwardness  were 
a  relief  to  her;  she  had  felt  a  little  afraid 
when  first  he  was  announced,  and,  had  not 
her  feelings  already  mounted  so  high,  would 
have  come  down  to  the  interview  with  this 
clever  man  of  business  with  all  the  trepi- 
dation that  girls  of  her  age  are  accustomed  to 
feel  at  the  idea  of  meeting  those  awful  per- 
sonages, middle-aged  men  —  men  of  high 
standing  in  the  estimation  of  other  men. 
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They  are  almost  as  much  afraid  as  these 
personages  are  of  them — not  quite  so  much,  I 
belieTe,  but  it  will  do  for  a  comparison. 

But  when  she  saw  Mr.  Danby  look  so  very 
awkward,  and  so  very  much  afraid  of  her,  it 
restored  her  at  once  to  her  self-possession — 
for  she  was  a  coward  in  grain,  like  all  the 
rest  of  her  sex,  bluster  as  they  will. 

"  I  am  deeply,  deeply  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
Danby,*'  she  began,  in  a  voice  of  much  feeling, 
while  he  held  the  hand  she  had  given  to  him ; 
"  1  cannot  express  to  you  how  much  I  feel 
this  act  of  kindness.  I  ought  to  make  many, 
many  apologies  for  presuming  so  far  upon  a 
gentleman  on  whose  consideration  I  had  not 
the  slightest  claim,  but  the  excessive  distress 
and  perplexity  of  my  present  situation,  my 
total  ignorance  of  business,  my  uncle's  most 
nnfortunate  absence,  and — and — and — " 

But  here  her  voice  began  to  falter. 

He  could  have  listened  to  her  for  ever,  as 
she  ran  on  in  this  way  in  a  fluttered,  hurried 
voice.  He  never  thought  of  stopping  her  by 
the  usual  assurances ;  he  kept  holding  her 
baud,  his  eyes  bent  upon  it,  for  he  had  not 
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courage  to  raise  them  farther,  drinking  in, 
with  a  sort  of  exquisite  delight,  the  tones  of 
her  sweet,  harmonious  voice. 

Tlie  trembling  and  faltering — like  the 
breaking  of  pebbles  in  a  clear,  flowing  stream 
— awakened  him  from  his  extatic  reverie ;  he 
lifted  up  his  head,  and  said,  abruptly  and 
somewhat  roughly, 

"  Yes,  yes — I  know — " 
He  only  thought  of  preventing  her  from 
entering  upon  a  painful  subject;  but  the  tone 
startled  and  checked  her. 

She  withdrew  her  hand,  and  was  silent. 
•*  I  mean,"  he  said,  stammering  and  con- 
fused— "  I  mean  that  I  am  truly  sorry  for 
you,  and  I  wish — I  mean  I  hope — I  haven't 
offended  you,"  he  added,  going  close  up  to 
her,  and  in  a  most  beseeching  tone  of  voice. 

"  Oh  no,  far  from  that,"  she  replied,  re- 
covering herself.  "  Will  you  not  be  seated, 
Mr.  Oanby,  and  take  some  breakfast?"  she 
thon  asked,  with  her  hand  upon  the  bell.  "  Ex- 
cuse \\\i\  I  believe  I  am  very  nervous  to-day." 
**  You  look  very  ill,  indeed,"  said  he ;  "I 
never  saw  any  one  so  much  changed  in  my  life. 
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I  am  afraid  you  have  suffered  greatly,  you 
look  80  very,  very  ill." 

*'Do  I,  indeed,"  said  she,  and  she  could 
scarcely  suppress  a  slight  smile  at  his  sim- 
plicity; but  even  that  little  smile  did  her 
good.    "  I  have,  indeed,  had  cause — " 

The  servant  just  then  entered,  and  she 
ordered  breakfast  immediately,  and,  sitting 
down  at  the  head  of  the  table,  prepared  her- 
self to  make  it  for  him. 

He  took  a  chair,  and  sat  down  by  her. 

It  is  astonishing  how  much  good  this  simple 
arrangement  seemed  to  do  her.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  monomania  in  grief  and  anxiety, 
for  which  such  trifling,  little,  vulgar  occupa- 
tions and  distractions  aiford  the  best  and 
most  wholesome  relief.  It  is  by  the  small, 
but  necessary  occupations  of  the  day,  that 
ve  are  carried  living,  and  with  minds  un- 
distracted,  through  such  hours  of  darkness. 
The  very  opening  of  the  tea-chest,  the  pre- 
paring the  cups,  the  ordering  fresh  sugar — 
ti^  miserable  little  employments  were  of 
serrice.  They  are,  after  all,  among  the  best 
^tidotes  against  melancholy — these  occupa- 
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tions,  common  as  daily  bread.  His  presence 
too  had  lifted  an  insupportable  load  from  her 
heart.  Her  dreadful  perplexity  was  at  an 
end.  She  had  the  most  perfect  faith  in  Mr. 
Danby's  ability,  and  the  most  perfect  con- 
fidence in  his  kindness — why^  she  could  hardly 
have  told  herself,  but  so  it  was.  And,'  per- 
haps, we  could  have  told  her  why. 

She  is  sitting  there  making  his  tea,  and, 
for  the  first  moment  since  her  mother's 
death,  swallowing  hers  with  a  feeling  of  re- 
freshment ;  she  cannot  yet  eat,  but  the  tea  is 
doing  her  infinite  good. 

He  is  drinking  the  tea  she  pours  out  for 
him,  and  it  is  as  the  nectar  of  the  gods ;  but, 
to  win  Heaven,  neither  could  he,  at  that 
moment,  have  eaten  a  morsel. 

*^  I  am  afraid  there  is  nothing  that  you 
like,  sir,"  she  said,  politely  and  anxiously ; 
'^  is  there  anything  you  are  in  the  habit  of 
taking  that  we  can  get  for  you  ?" 

"  No,  thank  you,  ma'am — ^pray  don'^— 
don't  speak  of  it.  One  other  cup  of  tea,  and 
then,  you  will  excuse  me,  but" — ^the  sound 
man  of  business  was  now  beginning  at  last  to 
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make  his  Toice  heard,  and  to  silence  that  of 
tiie  num  of  passion — **  the  sooner  you  put  me 
into  possession  of  the  matters  on  which,  if  I 
imderstand,  yon  desire  my  advice,  the  better. 
V  I  comprehended  the  purport  of  the  letter 
with  which  you  were  pleased  to  honour  me, 
there  is  an  execution  out  against  your  father, 
and  the  bailiffs  are  in  the  house. — They  can- 
not have  taken  him  into  custody  V 

She  shrank  a  little  at  the  word,  and  the 
somewhat  harsh  tone  of  voice  in  which  this 
list  was  delivered.  Mr.  Danby,  once  engaged 
in  bosiness,  was  himself  again ;  his  counte- 
nanee  as  hard,  his  tone  as  dry,  his  eye  as  cold 
and  piercing. 

^  No,"  she  said,  shuddering ;  "  but,  if  I 
nnderstood  the  man  rightly,  who  came  first — 
be  would  have  been — would  be — if  he  were 
not  at  this  moment  so  frightfully  ill ;  and  oh, 
sir"— and  she  began  to  feel  very  much  afraid 
sgain  of  this  cold,  penetrating  face  of  business 
-"  his  affairs !" 

"  Are  in  the  worst  of  all  possible  messes," 
s«d  he.  "  I  anticipated  this.  Miss  Wynd- 
laon;  and,  when  I  was  last  here,  pointed  out 
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to  yoar  father  what  I  thought  the  only  course 
that  could  possibly  save  him  from  utter 
destruction.  Mv  advice  was  not  received  in 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  given— or  rather, 
there  are  some  characters  so  hopelessly  weak, 
and  so  recklessly  self-indulgent,  that  there  is 
no  stopping  them,  while  a  penny  is  to  be 
obtained,  bv  fair  means  or  foul.  I  wish  the 
means  adopted  by  that  vile,  shufBing  rascal. 
Rile,  for  supplying  Mr/  Wyndham  with 
money,  may  not  have  been  as  dishonest  and 
dangerous  as  the  purposes  on  which  it  was 
squandered  were  childish  and  ridiculous.*' 

She  was  almost  petrified  at  this  sudden 
and  rude  attack ;  but  the  manner  in  which  he 
spoke  of  her  father  before  her  face  roused 
her  indignation,  and  she  could  not  help 
saying, 

"  My  father  may  have  deserved  censure— 
I  cannot  be  a  judge — but  before  his  daughter, 
at  least,  I  might  have  hoped  he  would  have 
been  spared." 

"  Spared !"  said  he ;  "  from  what  I  saw 
of  his  proceedings  while  I  was  here,  I  think 
his  conduct  to  jfou^  and  to  your  mother,  the 
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most  infamous  part  of  these  shameful  pro* 
eeedings.  To  think  of  his  robbing  you  both 
lA  this  inexcusable  manner !" 

She  was  at  a  loss  for  words  to  reply. 

His  eyes  had  been  bent  upon  the  carpet 
while  he  was  speaking;  engrossed  with  his 
own  thoughts,  and,  according  to  his  usual 
habit,  soon  entirely  lost  to  the  world  about 
him,  he  had  not  the  slightest  perception  of 
what  she  was  feeling— of  the  pain,  distress, 
Md  terror  now  visible  in  her  countenance. 
The  idea  of  exposing  her  father's  affairs  to 
80  rude  and  terrible  a  judge  began  to  be  in- 
supportable. 

At  last  he  looked  up,  but  even  then  was 
^  from  perceiving  how  hurried  she  was. 

He  said — 

"  We  had  better  not  lose  any  time,"  and 
he  looked  at  his  watch.  **  Let  me  see  Mr. 
Wyndham's  papers,  and  form  some  estimate 
rf  the  position  of  things.  I  dare  say  the 
whole  are  in  the  most  unpardonable  cou- 
fnrion,  but  some  ideas  may  be  gathered  from 
them.*' 

"  I  do  not  know" — she  began  hesitating. 
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colouring,  and  the  tears  beginning  to  cloud 
into  her  eyes — "  I  begin  to  think,  perhaps, 
that  I  have  no  right — ^I  don't  know  whether 
I  ought  —  to  unlock  my  father's  private 
drawers,  display  his  papers,  his  aifairs,  to 
a_a— stranger." 

"  Why  did  you  send  for  me,  then  ?"  said 
he  rudely,  for  he  felt  offended. 

"I  mean,  I  don't  know" — all  her  con- 
fidence in  him  was  now  lost — "  I  don't  know 
what  I  ought  to  do.  My  perplexities,  my  diffi- 
culties, only  increase !"  and  the  tears  stood 
in  her  eyes,  but  they  did  not  fall. 

He  looked  at  her,  and  was  again  charmed 
and  softened,  though  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  aware  of  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
change  in  her  resolution.  He  attributed  it 
to  a  very  prudential  and  proper  repugnance 
to  giving  up  such  important  things  as 
papers  without  a  proper  authority ;  to  such  a 
rational  difficulty  and  view  of  things  he  was 
quite  sensible,  so,  laying  his  hand  upon  the 
table,  he  said  in  a  calm  and  steady  voice — 

"  Your  dislike  to  surrender  your  father's 
papers  to  the  inspection  of  a  stranger,  without 
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his  anthoritj,  is  perfectly  just  and  reason- 
able— and,  under  any  circumstances,  as  a 
stranger  I  could  not  so  receive  them — but,  if 
I  understood  the  purport  of  your  letter,  you 
summoned  me  here  as  a  friend — as  ^.  friend 
I  came — as  9k  friend  I  am  ready  to  offer  any 
advice  and  assistance  in  my  power.  Surely, 
Miss  Wyndham,''  and  a  faint  colour  suffused 
even  his  pale  cheek,  "  Miss  Wyndham  cannot 
believe  that  I  would  make  any  unworthy,  any 
dishonourable  use  of  her  confidence." 

She  saw  at  once  how  far  he  was  from 
comprehending  her  feelings,  and,  at  the  same 
instant,  blamed  her  own  susceptibility.  She 
hastened  to  assure  him  that  her  repugnance 
arose  only  from  the  natural  hesitation  of  a 
person  acting  under  circumstances  so  new  and 
unexpected,  and  only  begged  him  to  assure 
her  she  was  acting  right  in  what  she  was 
about  to  do — to  unlock  her  father's  most 
private  repositories. 

"  It  all  depended  upon  the  urgency  of  the 
case,"  he  said. 

She  proceeded  to  relate  in  detail  all  that 
had  passed;  she  did  not  omit,  exquisitely 
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painful  as  the  relation  was  to  her,  the  nar* 
ration  of  what  had  taken  place  on  the  fatal 
evening  of  her  mother's  death. 

He  listened  in  profound  silence,  not  inter- 
rupting her  relation  by  the  slightest  gesture, 
or  even  change  of  countenance.  There  was 
something  quite  terrible  to  her,  in  his  grave, 
serious,  impassible  manner;  nothing  is  so 
alarming  to  a  young  girl  of  feeling  as  this 
impassibility,  which  seems  to  refuse  all  sym- 
pathy with  weakness  or  with  error. 

She  ended,  and  there  was  a  silence  of  con- 
siderable length. 

At  last  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  which  had 
been  bent  upon  the  floor  in  serious  rumina- 
tion, and  said — 

"  After  the  dislike  and  hesitation  you  have 
very  properly  expressed  to  put  me  in  posses- 
sion, unauthorised,  of  your  father's  secrets  and 
papers,  it  is  extremely  disagreeable  to  me  to 
say — ^and  it  is  the  first  time  in  my  life — ^and 

I  vow  to  shall   be  the  last  that  ever 

I  will  do  such  a  thing  —  it  is  necessary, 
if  I  am  to  be  of  any  use  in  this,  as  far  as  I 
can  judge,  most  disgraceful  business,  that  I 
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should  be  immediately  put  in  possession  of 
the  facts,  so  far  as  they  can  be  learned  from 
papers  probably  in  excessive  confusion.  But, 
once  more,  do  you  thoroughly  understand? 
This  surrender  of  the  papers  is  your  own  act 
and  deed— done  upon  your  own  responsibility, 
and  at  no  desire  of  mine  ;  surrendered  to  me 
as  amicus  familiasj  friend  of  the  family,  in 
order  to  tell  you  what  you  must  do  till  your 
uncle  and  better  advisers  get  about  you." 

"  I  understand,"  said  she,  rising  to  lead* 
the  way  to  the  study,  "  that  if  I  do  wrong, 
the  whole  responsibility  is  to  rest  upon  me. 
I  am  prepared  for  it,  for,  indeed,  what  other 
coarse,  can  I  take  ?" 

He  made  no  reply,  but  followed  her  to  the 
little,  secluded,  and  darksome  apartment. 

She  opened  the  drawer,  and  put  him  in 
possession  of  the  papers. 

He  sat  down,  and  began  inventorizing, 
examining,  and  noting,  and  was  soon  lost  in 
business — this  habit,  which  had  become  a 
second  nature,  of  giving  his  whole  attention 
to  what  he  was  about,  rendering  him  soop 
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insensible  to  the  presence  of  any  one  else  in 
the  room. 

He  had  sat  in  this  way  for  a  considerable 
time,  she  standing  by  the  fire  playing  with  a 
stick  of  sealing-wax,  and  impatiently  waiting 
for  a  sentence  of  intelligence  or  for  one  of 
dismissal ;  but  he  never  lifted  up  his  head,  or 
took  the  slightest  notice  of  her.  At  last,  she 
became  quite  anxious  to  go  to  her  father's 
room,  and  she  ventured  to  step  to  his  side, 
'and  to  say — 

"  Can  I  be  of  any  service  ?" 

He  started  at  the  voice,  and  looked  sud- 
denly up.  It  was  like  an  apparition  ;  in  the 
midst  of  his  pre-occupation,  her  image,  at  any 
time  suddenly  presented,  would  have  sent  the 
blood  to  his  heart.  The  impression  wore  off, 
as  you  have  seen,  when  they  had  been  long 
together,  but  its  effect,  as  I  have  said,  sud- 
denly presented,  was  irresistible. 

A  strange  unwonted  expression  was  in  his 
eye. 

"  I  haven't  been  keeping  you  standing 
here,  I  hope — ^have  I?"    he  asked,  looking 
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rather  hurried  and  confased.  ^^  No,  I  shall 
not  want  you  at  present — I  have  not  done 
examining  the  papers — ^I  will  send  you  word 
when  I  have  done." 

**  I  am  wanted  in  my  father's  room  ;  if  you 
will  please  to  ring  the  bell,  and  summon  me, 
I  shall  be  at  your  service,  sir,  at  any  moment." 

«  Very  well." 

And,  letting  her  open  the  door  for  herself, 
he  resumed  his  examination,  while  she  went 
np  to  her  father. 


With  what  different  feelings  did  Emilia 
leave  Mr.  Danby  from  those  with  which  she 
had  seated  herself  by  him  at  the  breakfast- 
table  !  Then^  her  heart  was  overflowing  with 
gratitude  and  warm  with  confidence ;  now, 
froissie  by  his  roughness,  wounded  by  his 
rudeness,  and  offended  by  the  way  in  which, 
in  her  very  presence,  he  had  spol^en  of  her 
father,  she  was  upon  the  point  of  bitterly 
regretting  tiiat  she  had  ever  applied  to  him. 

She  felt  almost  angry— certainly  dissatisfied 
with  herself — ^that  she  had  been  led  to  lay 
open  to  so  severe  and  unpitying  a  judge  his 
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foibles  and  his  faults.  All  his  little  ill 
tempers,  all  his  many  errors,  were  forgotten 
by  the  tender  and  pious  child ;  she  thought 
of  him  only  as  stretched  helpless  upon  the 
bed  of  sickness,  as  reduced  to  the  extreme  of 
poverty,  and  all  his  misconduct  exposed  to 
the  cruel  eye  of  one  who  seemed  to  possess 
neither  indulgence  nor  pity. 

She  remembered  the  harshness  of  the  sen- 
timents which  he  had  expressed  when  he 
visited  them  before,  and  wondered  how  she 
had  found  courage  to  apply  to  him. 

She  entered  her  father's  room. 

He  was  very  low — in  one  of  the  low  fits  of 
his  delirium.  As  soon  as  he  saw  her,  for  he 
knew  her  perfectly  well  in  spite  of  his  wan- 
dering fancies,  he  began  talking  to  her  in  the 
tenderest  and  most  affectionate,  though  in 
somewhat  of  a  childish  manner;  bewailing 
his  faults,  and  the  evils  he  was  bringing  upon 
her  and  her  saint-like  mother,  whom  it  was 
evident,  now  the  disguises  of  temper  and 
jealousy  were  taken  away,  he  worshipped  to 
the  bottom  of  his  heart,  and  of  whose  death 
he  did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  least  aware. 
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It  was  sweet  to  her  to  be  thus  addressed, 
and  to  fondle  and  soothe  him  like  a  child ; 
and  then  she  thought  of  the  pitiless,  unre- 
lenting eye  that  was  employed  in  scanning 
the  record  of  his  weaknesses  and  follies. 

Andy  much  as  she  was  indebted  to  him,  she 
almost  hated  Mr.  Danby. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Defect  of  manners,  want  of  government, 
Losetli  men's  hearts,  and  leaves  behind  a  stain 
Upon  the  beauty  of  all  parts  besides, 
Beguiling  them  of  commendation. 

King"  Henry  IV. 

In  about  two  hours  she  heard  the  study- 
bell  ring.  There  was  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  the  voice  of  Biggs. 

"  Please,  Miss  Wyndham,  will  you  please 
to  step  down  into  master's  study  ?" 

She  came  down,  and  opened  the  door. 

He  came  forward  to  meet  her  with  more 
assurance  and  politeness  than  she  had  ever 
observed  in  him  before.  This,  you  will  ob- 
serve, was  a  meeting  upon  business,  and  he 
was  at  home  there ;  and  he  handed  her  to  a 
chair,  and  seated  himself  opposite  to  her. 

He  looked  exceedingly  grave,  but  there 
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was  much  more  feeling  and  softness  than 
usual  in  his  T(Hce,  as,  after  fixing  his  eyes 
apon  her  in  silence  for  a  few  moments,  he 
began— 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  to  tell  yon, 
from  what  I  can  gather  from  your  father's 
paperg,  that  his  af&irs  are  in  a  more  desperate 
condition  than  eyen  /  had  anticipated." 

She  could  scarcely  turn  paler  than  she  was 
before ;  she  did  not,  however,  shrink,  or  even 
move ;  she  sat  fixed  in  mute  attention. 

Her  steadiness  increased,  if  possible,  the 
admiration  be  felt  for  her;  he  began  to 
respect  her— a  very  new  feeling  with  him. 

"  You  have  a  great  deal  of  fortitude  and 
courage.  Miss  Wyndham,  and  they  are  very 
rare  and  noble  qualities." 

This  was,  perhaps,  the  first  sentence  ap- 
proaching to  a  sentiment  that  had  dropped 
from  his  lips  for  years. 

"  Shall  I  with  frankness  lay  before  you  the 
state  of  the  case — so  far,  at  least,  as  you  can 
be  capable  of  comprehending  it  ?" 

She  did  not  speak,  but  signified  her  acqui- 
escence by  a  gesture. 
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"  Your  father  is  involved  beyond  all  hope 
of  extrication.  So  far  from  possessing  a 
penny  in  the  world,  I  doubt  whether  his 
whole  fortune  could  discharge  his  obligations, 
were  it  twice  told." 

There  was  a  faint,  smothered  cry.  He 
looked  up,  and,  little  as  he  was  accustomed 
to  be  moved,  there  was  something  in  the 
expression  of  her  face  that  touched  him 
deeply.  He  rose  from  his  chair,  went  up  to 
her,  and  making  a  gesture  as  if  he  would 
support  her  with  his  arm,  for  she  had  fallen 
back  in  her  chair,  said,  in  a  kind  tone — 

"  I  have  been  too  abrupt,  I  am  afraid. 
This  is  too  much  for  you  ;  let  me" — and  he 
made  a  movement  as  if  he  would  raise  her  head 
— "  let  me,  dear  Miss  Wyndham — " 

But  she  shook  him  off  with  a  sort  of  hidden 
shudder.  Unjust  as  it  is,  we  do  not  love  the 
messenger  of  evil ;  and  her  dislike  to  him  was 
increasing  in  spite  of  herself;  the  "  dear 
Miss  Wyndham"  gave  a  little  tremble  of 
repugnance. 

**  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  she,  recovering 
herself,  and  sitting  upright  in  her  chair,  while 
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he,  in  some  trepidation,  resumed  his.  ^'  I  am 
better.  I  was  a  good  deal  prepared  for  this ; 
bat  I  did  not  think  things  had  been  so  very 
—very — '* 
"Can't  be  worse— the  infatuated  fool!" 
.  he  exclaimed,  for  the  moment  roused  to  indig- 
nation by  the  distress  he  witnessed,  and  again 
forgetting  all  delicacies  and  proprieties  in  the 
bitterness  and  exasperation  of  his  feelings. 

"  My  poor  father !"  was  all  she  answered, 
humbly. 

"  Father !"  he  said,  with  increasing  bitter- 
ness;  "a  pretty  father !  To  ruin  such  a 
child  !'•  he  muttered. 

She  said  no  more — she  could  not  bear  it ; 
ftnd  yet  she  felt,  at  the  same  time,  that  her 
irritation  against  one  so  invincibly  blind  to 
the  nature  of  her  feelings  was  childish  and 
useless.  She  tried,  too,  to  remember  how 
very  kind  it  was  of  him  thus  to  interest  him- 
self in  her  father's  affairs,  and  that,  if  he  was 
rude  in  his  mode  of  telling  unpalatable  truths, 
he  must  be  excused  for  it. 
So  she  sat  in  her  usual  method,  quite  still 
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and  silent,  for  a  few  minutes,  to  recover  her 
spirits. 

And  then  she  said — 

"  What  would  you  advise  to  be  done  ?" 

"  The  worst  feature  in  the  case,**  he 
replied,  "  is,  that  your  father  has  put  himself 
so  entirely  into  the  power  of  that  low  scoun- 
drel attorney,  Rile." 

And  then,  while  she  listened  with  deep 
attention,  he  very  patiently  endeavoured  to 
explain  to  her  all  the  intricate  involvements 
of  securities,  under  -  securities,  cross -bills, 
mortgages,  bonds,  notes  of  hand,  &c.  &c., 
with  which  I  will  not  trouble  you,  and  which, 
indeed,  I  am  not  lawyer  sufficient  clearly  to 
understand  myself,  unless  I  had  a  Mr.  Danby 
by  my  side  to  hold  the  clue  to  the  inextricable 
labyrinth. 

Enough  to  say,  that  it  was,  as  he  asserted, 
twice  Mr.  Wyndham's  fortune  would  have 
been  insufficient  to  discharge  his  obligations. 

Returning  to  whence  he  had  begun — 

"  The  first  thing.  Miss  Wyndham,"  he  said, 
"is  to  get  you  out  of   the  gripe  of  that 
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execrable  Rile,  whose  purposes  I  see ;  but," 
be  added,  seeing  her  turn  very  pale  again,  and 
looking  at  her  with  a  genuine  expression  of 
kindness,  which  she  neither  perceived  nor  could 
imderstand,  ^*  leaye  all  that  to  me.  Trust  to 
me. — I  possess  the  means,  and  thej  shall  be 
used  in  your  behalf,  to  liberate  jou — and,  for 
your  sake,  your  father— from  his  clutches. 
YoQ  shall  hare  time — and  he  shall  haye  time 
-4;o  pause,  and  look  about  him.  He  shall 
not  be  hurried  to  a  jail,  whether  he  deserve 
it  or  not ;  he  shall  be  rescued  from  that^  for 
your  sake." 

The  peculiar  way  in  which  all  this  was 
spoken  failed  to  excite  her  attention;  her 
whole  soul  was  in  dismay  at  the  revelation 
which  had  just  been  made  to  her. 

"  Thank  you,  sir — thank  you,  sir,"  was  all 
she  eoold  articulate  in  a  hurried  manner. 

*^  One  thing  more,"  said    he,  as  he  was 

preparing  to  close  the  drawer,  after  neatly 

replacing    all    the    papers   in    their  proper 

situations ;  "  have  you  any  ready  money  ?" 

She  coloured  crimson,  but  said  nothing.      . 
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"  The  drawer  is  empty,"  said  he,  "  that 
is  to  say,  this  drawer,"  opening  the  secretaire 
again,  and  displaying  a'small  drawer  within  ; 
"  this,  which  I  conclude  was  his  money- 
drawer....  there  is  only  two  guineas  and  a  few 
half-crowns  in  it.  Do  you  think  he  had  any 
more  in  other  parts  of  the  house  ?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  And  there  is  Mrs.  Wyndham's  funeral," 
said  he,  abruptly. 

She  felt  quite  sick,  and  her  knees  trem- 
bled. This  rough  way  of  bringing  painful 
images  before  the  mind  was  too  much  for  her. 

"  Suffer  me,  then,  to  be  your  banker. 
Here  is  a  check,"  hastily  opening  his  pocket- 
book,  taking  out  a  banker's  check,  and  filling 
it  up,  '*  for  one  hundred  pounds.  If  that  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  moment,"  he  added,  hastily 
signing  several  blank  checks,  "  these  are  what 
we  call  chartes  blanches — ^you  have  only  to  fill 
them  up  for  what  you  want ;  here,  mind,  you 
must  write  the  sum  in  figures,  and  here  in 
words.  Shall  I  put  them  into  the  money- 
drawer,  and  give  you  the  key?    You  must 
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take  care  of  them,  if  you  please,  for  if  they 

fell  mto  any  other  person's  hands,  there  might 

be  the  d — 1  and  all  to  pay." 
And  he  was  patting  them  into  the  drawer 

before  she  could  recover  breath  to  exclaim — 
''Impossible!  Mr.  Danby." 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?"    said  he ;  "  why 

shoald  it  be  impossible  ?" 
There  was  a  simplicity  in  his   tone  and 

look,  as  he  lifted  up  his  head  and  saia  this, 

that  quite  touched  her. 

No  man  was  more  indifferent  to  the  money 
he  had  heaped  together  by  his  laborious  life 
than  Mr.  Danby;  and  though  he  understood 
the  world  wonderfully  well,  there  were  some 
things  he  never  could  understand :  and  why 
one  man  should  not  offer  money  to  another 
man,  if  that  man  chanced  to  want  it — that  is, 
if  the  other  man  was  willing  to  let  him  have 
it — ^he  never  could  be  brought  to  comprehend. 

"  You  must  have  some  money  immediately, 
my  dear  Miss  Wyndham ;  it  may  be  three 
weeks,  at  least,  before  you  can  communicate 
with  your  uncle:  and  to  try  to  get  things 
upon  credit   just  now,    believe   me,  might 
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expose  you  to  very  disagreeable  conse- 
quences." 

Still  she  said  nothing.  Not  in  the  least 
understanding  the  expression  of  distress  in 
her  countenance,  he  went  on. 

"  Never  mind  the  money — ^it  is  nothing  to 
me.  Takejust  what  you  want.  Nay/' he  added, 
seeing  her  increasing  agitation,  and  some  slight 
idea  of  its  cause  at  last  penetrating  into  his 
mind,  "  Sir  Herbert  will  repay  me  when  he 
comes,  if  you  will  not  allow  me  the  pleasure 
of  assisting  you ;  so  pray  have  no  scruples. 
Indeed,  what  can  you  do  ?" 

What  could  she  do,  indeed ! 

She  stammered— she  hesitated — she  turned 
red — she  turned  pale — she  was  sick — she  was 
irritated.  To  accept  money  from  him! — 
from  one  with  so  little  gentleness,  so  little 
delicacy,  so  rudely  careless  of  wounding  her 
feelings,  even  when  he  was  doing  his  best  to 
assist  her. 

Emilia's  was  no  character  of  sickly  refine- 
ment, yet  there  is  something  in  money  obliga- 
tions so  revolting  to  a  generous  mind,  except 
under  the  most  peculiar  relations!     There 
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migbt  have  been  those  to  whom  she  would 
baye  been  proud  to  be  indebted  for  any- 
thing; but  she  felt — in  this,  howeyer,  she 
was  unjust — ^that  a  dependence  of  this  sort 
would  giye  Mr.  Danbj  an  additional  right  to 
abuse  her  father,  and  disregard  her  feelings 
as  much  as  he  pleased.  I  do  not  pledge  myself 
that  he  would  hare  had  suflScient  refinement 
and  sense  of  delicacy,  to  be  more  reserved  in 
his  contemptuous  expressions  of  disapproba- 
tion after  Mr.  Wyndham  had  made  use  of  his 
money — all  I  maintain  is,  that  the  circum- 
stance would  not  haye  had  the  yulgar  effect 
of  making  him  more  so. 

This  Cymon  was  rather  more  slow  of  im- 
proyement  than  the  rustic  of  the  fable ;  and  you 
will  think,  and  you  are  right,  his  was  a  far 
more  hopeless  case.  The  clown  could  see  his 
slouching  gait  in  his  looking-glass,  but  where 
was  the  mirror  that  should  present  to  this 
man  the  thousand  wants  of  his  rude,  uncul- 
tured mind?  How  reach  his  perceptions, 
which  in  themselves  were  rendered  so  obtuse 
up<m  every  subject  but  that  of  his  profession  ? 
The  ten  thousand  noble  and  generous  shames 
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that  rise  to  the  honest  heart,  at  accepting 
obligations  from  those  it  is  impossible  to  love, 
were  qoite  lost  upon  him.  With  his  usaal 
blnntness,  he  said — 

"  You  accepted  my  time,  which  is  far  more 
▼alaable  to  me  than  this  paltry  sum  of  money, 
and  why  will  you  not  accept  my  money?  I 
assure  you  it  cannot  put  me  to  the  slightest 
inconvenience.  I  have  more  money  than  I 
know  what  to  do  with.  Do  not  make  a 
scruple  about  it." 

*'  My  scruples,"  said  she,  after  a  consider- 
able effort  to  speak  with  composure,  "  are 
those  of  habits  of  thought,  of  which  I  must, 
perhaps,  now  for  ever  take  leave.  It  is  true, 
sir,  this  obligation  must  be  added  to  that  load 
of  obligation  under  which  I  lie  to  you.  My 
mother's  funeral,  as  you  justly  told  me,  must 
be  provided  for.  I  thank  yon,  sir,  very 
much  ;  my  uncle  will,  Z  am  sure,  repay  you 
as  soon  as  ever  he  arrives." 

"  What  is  it?"  said  he,  looking  at  ber; 
there  was  a  coldness  she  could  not  conquer 
ia  her  manner,  wluch  shocked  and  grieved 
What  is  it?  what  is  it  that  displeases 
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you,  MissWyndham  ? — Anything  I  have  done  ? 
anything  I  have  said  ?  I  sincerely  beg  your 
pardon,"  he  continued,  approaching  her  with 
mach  anxiety  in  his  tone  and  manner ;  ^^  my 
wish  has  been  to  serve  and  assist  you.  Have 
I  neglected  anything  you  wish  to  have  done  ?" 

"  You  are  only  too  kind,  sir,"  was  all  she 
could  bring  herself  to  say  :  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  manner  that  touched  her;  she 
felt  ashamed  of  her  own  injustice  and  in- 
gratitude. Had  she  known  what  he  was 
about  to  do,  she  would  have  felt  still  more 
discontented  with  herself. 

He  was  going  to  meet  Rile  that  evening, 
and  with  the  determination  to  put  more  than 
half  his  own  hard-earned  fortune  into  jeopardy, 
rather  than  that  she  should  be  disturbed  in 
this  moment  of  distress,  while  her  mother 
lay  dead  in  the  house.  And  yet,  such  is  the 
unavoidable  effect  of  inattention  to  the  feel- 
ings of  others  which  his  unfortunate  educa- 
tion had  made  almost  habitual  to  him — ^but 
in  which  most  of  us  men  more  or  less  offend 
—that  he  was  forfeiting  all  the  regard  due  to 
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this  noble  and  generous  kindness,  even  at  the 
yery  moment  he  was  contemplating  it. 

He  now  again  took  np  the  signed  draft, 
which  had  been  lying  all  this  time  upon  the 
table,  and,  with  an  air  of  more  gentleness  and 
solicitude  than  he  had  till  then  assumed,  again 
tendered  it  to  her  acceptance. 

Bat  her  hand  refused  to  advance  to  receiye 
it.  She  coidd  not — something,  an  invincible 
something  withheld  her.  He,  however,  was 
not  to  be  thus  baffled ;  he  actually  took  pos- 
session of  the  small,  delicate,  white  hand — 
pressed  the  note  into  it — ^gave  one  fervent 
pressure  with  his  thin,  almost  skeleton  fingers 
— raised  it  to  his  lips,  imprinted  a  kiss  upon 
it,  and  immediately  left  the  room. 

She  stood  as  one  petrified,  the  paper  in  her 
hand.  Could  it  be  possible?  Was  it  a 
dream  ?  Could  she  in  truth  be  a  beggar — 
a  dependant  upon  charity  for  bread — a  de- 
pendant upon  the  charity  of  Mr.  Danby ! 

She  thought  she  knew — she  tried  to  feel 
sure — that  her  uncle,  though  a  very  mean 
and  covetous  man.  would  have   too   much 
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pride  not  to  discharge  this  obligation.  And 
then,  in  spite  of  herself,  came  a  feeling  of 
relief  in  possessing  the  money.  The  dreadfal 
defltitation,  that  horrible  panic  which  pos* 
MN8  the  pennilessy  she  was  at  least  relieved 
from.  The  bread  for  her  family,  and  the 
expences.  of  her  mother's  funeral,  were  pro- 
Tided  for ;  there  was  amply  safiicient  till  her 
OBcle  should  return. 

To  this  feeling  of  security  was  soon  added 
the  recollection  of  what  he  had  said  on  the 
subject  of  Bile,  which,  in  the  hurry  of  her 
feelings,  she  had  scarcely  given  attention  to. 
Sie  now  recollected,  with  a  sensation  of  relief 
inexpressible,  that  he  had  promised  to  secure 
her  father  from  further  disturbance  for  the 
pxesent,  so  as  to  allow  them  both  a  little 
bieathing  time.      She  began  to  reconsider 
with  pain,  the  coldness,  the  more  than  cold- 
ness, of  her  conduct — ^the  feeling  almost  of 
repugnance  with  which  she  had  met  his  kind- 
ness.    As  is  often  the  case  in  such  circum- 
stances, this  sentiment  of  irritation  and  almost 
eapricions  dislike  died  with  the  presence  of 
its  object.     He  had  been  gone  but  a  very 
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short  time,  before  she  felt  almost  remorseful 
for  her  behaviour;  she  longed  to  see  him 
again,  and  by  her  gentleness  and  gratitude 
make  atonement  for  it.  She  began  to  look 
round  for  some  excuse  for  speaking  to  him 
once  more. 

Then  she  recollected  the  blank  cheques  he 
had  locked  up  in  the  drawer ;  a  mark  of  con- 
6dence  she  felt  that,  at  all  events,  she  ought 
not  to  accept.  She  felt  a  nervous  fear  lest 
they  should  get  into  any  other  hands;  she 
might  be  robbed  of  them,  they  might  be  mis- 
used.    It  was  impossible  to  keep  them. 

To  return  them  would  furnish  an  oppor- 
tunity for  speaking  with  him. 

She  left  the  room  and  went  into  the  hall, 
hoping  to  find  him  in  the  breakfast-room  ;  as 
she  passed  the  hall-door,  two  men  went  by 
upon  the  carriage-road — it  was  the  bailiff  and 
his  follower.  Her  heaix  leaped  within  her. 
Was  it  possible?  Were  they  gone?  Had 
he  found  security  for  the  debt  ? 

He  had  taken  the  whole  of  it  upon  himself. 

But  this  she  did  not  learn  till  long  after- 
wards. 
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He  was  not  in  the  breakfast-room,  but, 
through  the  window  which  looked  upon  the 
terrace,  she  saw  him  walking  alone,  lost,  as  it 
would  seem,  in  a  deep  reverie,  his  hands 
behind  bis  back,  and  his  eyes  bent  upon  the 
ground. 

The  breakfast-room  sash-window  opened  to 
the  ground ;  she  threw  it  up,  and,  holding 
the  signed  drafts  in  her  hand,  went  up  to 
him. 

He  was  so  absorbed  in  thought  that  he 
did  not  perceiye  her  till  she  was  close  beside 
him,  and  very  timidly  said — 
"  Mr.  Danby." 

He  started  from  his  reverie — saw  her — the 
accustomed  flash  of  delight  passed  over  his 
pale  and  serious  face,  as  he  exclaimed — 

"  You,  Miss  Wyndham !  Do  you  want 
anything  with  me  f " 

"  I  come,"  said  she,  blushing,  stammering, 
and  the  tears  almost  in  her  eyes,  ^^  because  I 
think  I  must  have  seemed  very,  very  ungrate- 
ful to  you  in  the  library....!  am  so  unhappy 
that  you  will,  perhaps,  excuse  me,  for  so 
very,  very  ill  expressing  what  I  ought  to  feel 
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— ^what  I  do  feel:... I  am  very  sorry,  I  hope 
you  will  forgive  me." 

"  Forgive  you !"  he  said,  coming  up  to  her, 
taking  her  hand  again  in  his,  and  regarding 
her  with  a  look  of  ineffable  tenderness,  which,  in 
her  confusion,  she  fortunately  did  not  perceive, 
"  This  to  me !  Were  you  condescending  to 
say  all  this  to  me  ?  Can  you  doubt  that  to 
assist  you  —  to  oblige  you — is  the  highest 
pleasure  of  my  life,  the  only  pleasure  I  ever 
tasted  in  my  life  ?" 

She  was  full  of  her  own  ideas  of  what  she 
had  and  ought  to  say ;  she  was  blind  to  the 
rapture  which  spoke  in  his  eyes  at  that 
moment. 

"  I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  you,"  she 
went  on,  "  for  what  you  have  done — and 
though,  at  first,  it  did  give  me  excessively 
great  pain  to  accept  money  from  you,  I  am 
sure  you  will  understand  my  feelings.  I 
now  feel  how  considerate  and  friendly  it 
was.  Those  two  horrid  men,  too — ^they,  you 
have  sent  away — I  do  not  know  how  to  thank 
you;  but  these,"  presenting  the  cheques, 
«<  you  must  allow  me  to  return.    I  do  not 
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want  them ;  nothing  should  tempt  me  to 
abuse  your  confidence  bj  making  use  of  them. 
Will   you  take  them  back,  or  shall  I  tear 

He  looked  more  than  ever  pleased  with  her. 
He  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  women  as 
a  set  of  extrayagant,  rapacious  harpies,  who 
preyed  upon  all  the  men  weak  enough  to 
trust  or  to  indulge  them.  This  delicacy,  now 
he  came*  to  understand  it,  delighted  him  more 
and  more. 

It  was  a  very  coarse  view  of  things,  you 
will  agree  with  me,  which  could  lead  a  man 
to  be  very  much  delighted  with  such  a  simple 
act  of  propriety  as  this.  But  Mr.  Danby, 
like  most  of  those  who  have  a  very  low 
OfHnion  of  human  nature,  had  taken  a  very 
partial  and  imperfect  view  of  woman's  nature 
eqiecially. 

Her  delicacy,  however,  could  not  make  him 
delicate.  He  pressed  her  to  keep  the 
dieqnes. 

"  There  is  no  knowing  what  you  may  want, 
and  I  cannot  have  you  distressed.  Indeed,  I 
eannot  allow  it.  Till  Sir  Herbert's  return,  you 
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are  under  my  care.  I  consider  myself  as  your 
guardian  and  protector.  Is  it  not  so?" 
he  added,  pressing  the  hand  he  held. 

She  did  feel,  at  that  moment,  as  if  he  were 
what  he  said  —  a  guardian  and  protector, 
standing  in  the  place  of  her  uncle  to  her. 
His  age,  which  to  her  young,  impertinent 
imagination  seemed  quite  venerable,  prevented 
her  attaching  that  meaning  to  his  words 
which  his  too  fond  and  foolish  heart  was  in 
secret  doing. 

She  withdrew  her  hand,  however,  and, 
taking  hold  of  the  cheques  with  both,  said 
resolutely — 

"  It  must  be  so !" 

And,  tearing  them  into  four  pieces,  pre- 
sented him  with  the  fragments ;  which  he, 
with  a  vexed  look,  took,  and  tearing  them, 
with  some  impatience,  into  a  thousand  mor- 
sels, distributed  them  to  the  winds. 

"  I  must  leave  you  to-night,"  he  said, 
addressing  her  as  they  walked  side  by  side 
towards  the  house,  ^^  for  business  that  must 
be  attended  to  demands  my  presence  in  town, 
but  I  shall  return  again  in  the  course  of  a  few 
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days,  to  finish  much  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  do  here.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  my 
advice  to  you  to  get  over  the  funeral.  Let  it 
be  done  in  a  proper  manner,  such  as  you 
think  your  uncle  would  approve.  You  will 
find  yourself  relieved  when  this  is  all  at  an 
end,  and  more  capable  of  attending  to  your 
fadier's  affairs ;  the  management  of  which,  in 
all  probability,  will  devolve  upon  you.  From 
what  I  can  learn,  there  is  every  appearance 
of  your  having  to  sue  out  a  statute  of 
lunacy." 

"  Good  heavens!"  cried  she,  flinging  up 
her  hands ;  ^^  good  heavens,  Mr.  Danby,  do 
not  use  such  shocking  words !  I  cannot  bear 
them.  One  thing  after  another ! — oh,  where 
is  all  this  to  end  ?" 

And  she  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears.  He 
was  shocked  and  sorry,  and  kindly  begged 
to  know  if  he  had  hurt  her. 

"  Hurt  me !"  she  cried,  impatiently.  "  To 
use  such  an  expression — how  horrible !  My 
poor  father  I  he  is  only  very  ill,  and  now  you 
would  deny  him  the  use  of  his  reason.  It  is 
quite  barbarous !" 

VOL.  I.  t 
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He  looked  as  if  he  thought  she  was  losing 
the  use  of  hers,  so  excessiyely  astonished  was 
he  at  this  outbreak.  He,  however,  only  said, 
and  with  some  dignity— 

"  When  I  am  speaking  upon  matters  of 
important  business,  it  is  always  my  custom  to 
eall  things  by  their  right  names.  The  delicate 
feelings  of  ladies  are,  perhaps,  sometimes  hurt 
by  such  proceedings;  but  I  thought  Miss 
Wyndham  possessed  a  courage  above  her  sex. 
Yes,"  said  he,  with  severity,  "  what  I  tell 
you  is  the  plain  truth — it  is  extremely  likely 
that  Mr.  Wyndham  will  be  altogether  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  an  understanding  he  has 
so  horribly  misused ;  and  justice  will  require 
that  his  affairs  shall  be  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  a  madman,  and  placed  in  those  which  will 
administer  them  so  as  to  save,  if  possible, 
from  ruin  the  numbers  of  miserable  creditors 
who  have  trusted  him.  I,  for  my  part, 
never  did — and  never  will  mince  matters. — 
It  will  be  the  best  thing  for  all  parties  if  his 
present  fever  lays  him  on  the  shelf,  legaUjtf 
as  the  poor  incompetent  creature  be  has 
long  morally  been.     Your  tears" — for  she 
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WM  weeping  bitterly — ^^  your  tears,  Miss 
Wyndham,  might  be  shed  to  better  purpose 
than  upon  this  occasion." 

The  pitiless,  bitter,  unrelenting,  merciless 
tdfocate  of  legal  justice  spoke  in  these  tones. 
Yet,  let  me  add,  the  foundation  of  all  this 
man  thought  and  did  was  inyariably  just  and 
right;  could  he  but  have  tempered  his  rec- 
titude with  pity,  his  plain  speaking  with  gen- 
tleness, his  seyerity  with  mercy. 

But  this  he  could  not  do.  Even  to  her  he 
lored  he  was  merciless,  and  hard  as  iron  when 
he  thought  she  was  in  the  wrong ;  he  could 
not  pity  or  sympathize  in  the  feelings  of  the 
pious  child,  anxious  to  hide  her  father's 
shame  and  infirmity.  He  thought  only  of 
the  faults  and  follies  of  the  man,  not  of  the 
natural  tenderness  of  the  daughter,  and  was 
indignant  as  if  she  had  been  defending 
vice. 

He  looked  quite  angry,  and  took  two  or 
three  turns  up  and  down  the  terrace,  while 
the,  overcome  with  her  emotions,  had  sunk 
upon  that  green  seat,  where  so  many  happy 
hours  had  been  spent. 

L  2 
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He  oame  up  to  her  again,  but  his  tones  were 
not  much  softened  as  he  said — 

"  I  am  very  little  used  to  be  with  women. 
I  believe  they  always  cry  excessively  when 
they  are  vexed  or  contradicted....!  am  sorry 
to  see  you  crying  in  this  manner,  because  I 
told  you  that  which  it  was  proper  you  should 
understand ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  think  it  very 
weak  not  to  be  able  to  look  difficulty  in  the 
face,  and  when  the  thing  is  .vo,  to  cry  because 
one  is  told  plainly  that  so  it  is.... I  thought 
that  you  had  been  of  a  different  sort.  Miss 
Wyndham,  and  not  one  who  would  *  drown 
business  in  tears,'  as  somebody  said.  But  the 
sex  are  all  alike,"  hfe  added  impatiently,  for 
she  really  could  not  stop  crying. 

She  had  been  controlling  herself  so  long, 
and  with  such  effort,  that,  when  once  tears 
forced  their  way,  they  came  in  torrents.  In- 
deed, she  was  quite  hysterical  for  the  moment; 
but  he  knew  nothing  of  such  things. 

He  took  two  or  three  turns,  and  came  up  to 
iM^r  again.  She  was  still  crying,  and  her 
bosom  heaving  with  the  passion  of  her 
emotion;  she  was  only  just  mistress  of  her* 
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self  enongh  to  keep  down  the  loud  hysterical 
cries  which  were  struggling  for  utterance. 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  sort  of  half  angry, 
half  wondering  attention,  and  then  took  ano- 
ther tarn  or  two.  His  absence  assisted  to 
leeoYer  her.  When  he  came  again ,  she  had 
ceased  crying,  had  wiped  her  eyes,  and  was 
rismg  to  return  to  the  house.  Her  knees, 
however,  were  trembling,  and  she  could 
hardly  stand;  he  saw  this,  and  offered  his 
snn,  but  she  refused  it  by  a  gesture,  and 
made  the  best  of  her  way  to  the  hall-door — 
he  following  her. 

In  the  hall  the  butler  met  them,  to  ask  at 
what  hour  Mr.  Danby  would  like  to  have  his 
dinner.  He  said  that  it  was  quite  indifferent 
to  him  whether  he  dined  or  not ;  he  had  to 
walk  down  to  the  village  below,  and  should 
not  be  back  till  five  o'clock,  too  late,  he 
thought,  for  dinner. 

Then  Emilia's  heart  smote  her  again  ;  she 
came  up  and  said,  she  hoped  he  would  take 
some  refreshment  before  his  long  journey, 
that  any  hour  he  would  mention  his  dinner 
dioold  be  prepared  for  him ;  adding — 
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<<  I  ghall  have  the  honour  to  attend  you  at 
dinner,  sir,  if  you  will  give  me  leave." 

And  80  saying,  she  left  him,  and  went  up 
stairs  to  her  sanctuary — ^her  mother's  cham- 
ber; where,  her  arms  stretched  round,  and 
her  head  resting  upon  her  mother's  coffin,  she 
wept  as  much  as  she  pleased. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Bat  if  the  while  I  think  on  thee,  dear  friend, 
All  losses  are  restored,  all  sorrows  end. 

Shakspearb. 

What  a  contrast ! 

A  letter  from  Spain.  It  was  addressed  to 
her  mother,  but  she  opened  it. 

It  spoke  of  nothing  but  brilliant  actions, 
wonderful  achievements ;  the  great  Captain, 
&nd  his  astonishing  enterprises;  of  all  the 
romantic  incidents  of  that  most  romantic  war, 
in  that  most  romantic  country ;  of  mountains, 
Talleys,  splendid  monasteries,  secluded  nuns ; 
restless  Guerillas ;  gashing  streams  and  feryid 
sons. 

Touched  by  the  hand  of  a  master,  all  these 
things    lived  again    upon  the  close-written 
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pages.  She  perused  them,  her  eye  bril- 
liant with  pleasure  or  blinded  with  tears — 
the  fervid  imagination,  the  manly  enterprise, 
the  splendid  temper  of  the  writer  was  im- 
pressed upon  every  line.  His  image  rose  as 
might  the  sun,  chasing  away  all  the  heavy 
clouds  of  depression  and  despondency  that 
rolled  around  her. 

Then  there  was—"  Tell  Emilia  this"— 
"  Make  Emilia  understand  that" — "  I  wanted 
Emilia  here" — "  Emilia  would  have  described 
this  far  better  than  I  can  do  it" — "  Bid 
Emilia  make  me  a  song  for  such  a  valley,  a 
lament  for  such  a  ruin." 

Emilia — Emilia — the  letter  was  full  of  it. 

Then,  the  Oaks — but  here  it  was  all  pain 
again — ^with  what  tenderness  he  spoke  of  the 
Oaks. 

"  That  terrace  that  I  was  pnppy  enough 
to  ridicule — ^how  inexpressibly  dear  has  ab- 
sence made  it  to  my  heart ;  that  sweet  green 
terrace,  those  heavy  green  trees — ^the  soft, 
misty,  blue  sky  of  loved,  beloved  England — 
how  inexpressibly  beautiful  do  they  appear  in 
my  dreams !    My  dreams !  awake  or  slumber- 
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iog,  dearest  aunt,  how  are  they  filled  with 
the  Oaks  and  yoa  !" 
The  Oaks! 

Ah,  never,  never  should  they  together  sit  at 
the  Oaks  again !  All  those  sweet  remembrances 
which  made  the  place  so  inexpressibly  charm- 
ing—that hallowed  every  walk,  every  turfy 
seat,  every  hanging  tree — ^peopling  them,  in- 
stead of  the  fawns  or  fairies  of  the  olden 
world,  with  all  the  beloved  domestic  enchant- 
ments of  the  present — ^with  that  image,  so 
tall,  so  graceful,  so  beautiful — and  with  the 
deep,    earnest,   feeling  countenance   of    the 
mother,  her  protecting  angel !     The  Oaks ! — 
hallowed  spot,  'filled  with  sacred  memories! 
■—where  she  had  hoped  for  life  to  dwell — 
which  thought  had  often  peopled  with  children 
of  her  own,  whose  laugh  had  sounded  sweet 
as  the  wild  bird's  note  to  her  imaginative  ear ! 
Those  woods,   the    haunt  of  all    the  wild 
denizens  of  nature,  whose  forms  and  notes 
she  so  delighted  in ! — all,  all  must  go ! 

She  must  be  an  exile,  and  a  wanderer,  and 
a  vagabond,  and  a  beggarly  dependent  upon 
the  &C6  of  the  earth,  said  black  Despair. 

l5 
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Ah,  not  80 !  not  so !  whispered  Hope. 

She  knew  the  heart  in  which  she  trusted ; 
she  knew  it  well.  Sooner  or  later,  he  would 
return.  With  the  plaintive  tone  of  Jacques, 
in  the  most  pathetic  drama,  her  heart  re^ 
peated,  **  I  know  he  will  come  again  !" 

She  had  carried  the  precious  pages  to  her 
mother's  room,  and,  kneeling  bj  the  bed  on 
which  the  coffin  lay,  she  had  there  read  and 
re-read  them,  while  the  balm  gushed  over  her 
poor  wounded  heart,  and  life,  and  hope,  and 
strength,  were  imbibed  at  every  word. 

It  was  in  an  effusion  of  a  tender  kind  of  con- 
gratulation, if  I  may  use  the  word,  that  she 
pressed  her  lips  upon  the  silver  plate  that 
bore  her  mother's  name,  and  seemed  to  call 
upon  her  for  sympathy  in  her  innocent  joy. 
Rapture....it  might  have  been  called,  this  first 
taste  of  joy,  after  all  she  had  endured.  The 
letters  in  her  bosom;  her  beautiful  hair 
now  once  again  arranged ;  her  dress  changed ; 
her  countenance  refreshed ;  like  the  unhappy 
king  who  rose  from  the  earth  he  had  watered 
with  his  tears,  and  again  took  hope  and  com- 
fort, at  five  o'clock  she  went  down  into  the 
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breakfast-parloar,  to  pay  "whsit  she  thought 
the  respect  due  to  Mr.  Danby,  and  join  him 
at  dinner. 

He  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  reading  a  news- 
paper, when  she  came  in ;  he  just  lifted  up 
lu8  eyes,  looked  at  her,  and  resumed  bis 
reading.  The  occupation  in  which  he  had 
l)een  employed  had  not  been  quite  so  cheering 
to  the  spirits  as  hers. 

He  had  found  only  fresh  reason  for  appre- 
hension and  disquiet  in  every  disclosure  that 
had  been  made  by  Mr.  Bile,  and  quitted 
that  gentleman's  ofiSce,  equally  disgusted  with 
his  villany  and  the  inconceivable  infatuation 
of  his  patron.  Her  refreshed  and  almost 
beaming  look  was  in  as  strange  contrast  with 
his  present  feelings  as  with  the  state  in  which 
he  had  last  seen  her. 

He  was  as  little  pleased  with  the  effect  as 
he  would  have  been,  could  he  have  divined  it, 
with  the  cause.  As  it  was,  he  considered  it 
only  as  a  fresh  proof  of  the  levity  and  incon- 
sistency even  of  the  least  faulty  of  women ; 
and  his  good  opinion  of  the  sex  was  certainly 
not  increased  by  it. 
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Yet  he  could  not  help  admiring  her,  in  spite 
of  his  ill-humour ;  and  stole  many  a  glance 
over  his  newspaper,  as  she  sat,  apparently 
studying  a  hand-screen  which  she  held  be- 
tween herself  and  the  fire,  and  thinking  of  the 
monastery  of  Alcoba^a. 

Dinner  was  announced,  but  he  did  not 
again  offer  his  arm,  so  she  walked  alone, 
and  he  followed,  into  the  dining-room,  where 
an  elegant  little  meal  was  prepared  for  him, 
at  which  she  did  the  honours,  with  a  charm 
and  a  grace  which  would  have  softened  a 
harder  heart  than  his.  They  did  not  talk 
much,  for,  in  truth,  he  had  never  much  to 
say,  and  she  was  little  inclined  for  conversa- 
tion. After  dinner  was  over,  and  the  servants 
had  left  the  room,  she  made  as  if  she  would 
rise  and  go  away. 

"  One  moment,  Miss  Wyndham,"  he  said. 

She  resumed  her  seat.  He  rose,  and 
changed  his  place ;  he  had  been  sitting  oppo- 
site to  her,  at  the  end  of  the  table — ^he  came 
and  sat  down  near  her. 

"  Miss  Wyndham,  you  will  perhaps  allow 
me — unlucky  as  I  am  in  my  mode  of  ex- 
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pressing  myself  so  as  not  to  wound  your 
feelings — to  say  a  few  words  to  you  before  I 
go  away." 

"  I  have  been  wrong,  sir,"  she  said,  with 
more  serenity  and  cheerfuhiess  than  he  had 
seen  before,  **  very  wrong  and  very  ungrate- 
ful; where  the  intentions  are  so  very  kind  as 
yoQis,  surely  it  is  most  ungenerous  to  be  so 
susceptible  as  I  have  been.  But  something 
must,  and,  I  am  sure,  will,  be  forgiven  to  a 
daughter's  feelings;  and,  may  I  venture  to 
8ay8omuch?...if  you  could — if  it  were  possible 
to  spare  my  poor  father  a  little — I  should  be 
deeply... immeasurably  obliged  to  you." 

The  man  of  business  could  little  understand 
all  these  refinements,  these  cryings  and  dis- 
pleasures, and  asking  of  forgiveness,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing ;  in  truth,  he  had  not  yet 
quite  recovered  his  temper. 

He  looked  at  her  with  an  expression  that 
might  have  discouraged  an  angel,  but  she 
thought  she  had  been  wrong,  and  she  would 
not  be  so  discouraged. 

She  held  out  her  hand  with  excessive 
sweetness^  and  said — 
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"  You  will  not  forgive  me,  I  see ;  I  suppose 
you  cannot  help  feeling  offended,  but,  when  I 
am  so  greatly  obliged  to  you — " 

He  took  her  hand,  pressed  it  under  his 
upon  the  table,  and,  while  he  held  it  prisoner, 
said,  in  a  low  tone^ 

**  By  Heaven,  you  are  altogether  an  angel ! 
and  whatever  you  bid  me  do  I  shall  do— 
and  bid  me  feel  I  shall  feeL...for  you  are 
goodness  and  sweetness  ^itself,  and  I  am  an 
old,  drivelling,  worm-eaten,  law-book  of  a 
fool.'* 

But  seeing  her  start,  and  look  surprised 
and  terrified — 

"  I  will  have  done  with  this  absurd  non- 
sense,   E — ^Miss  Wyndham,   I  beg  your 

pardon — I  am  very  little  used  to  the  com- 
pany of  women — yours  has  been  to  me  like 
the  possession  of  a  new  sense.  But  I  am  now 
going  back  to  my  old  life — and  what  I  live 
for  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know,  for  it  is  not  to 
live  as  I  pass  away  existence.  Yon  ask  my  for- 
giveness, and  I  ask  yours.  And  now,"  said  he, 
abruptly  stopping  himself,  and  letting  go  her 
'  hand,   **  let   us  talk   of  business — the   only 
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thing,''  he  mattered,  ^'  sach  an  old,  dust- 
dried  skeleton  as  I  am  is  fit  for." 

He  then  told  her  that  he  had  seen  Rile — 
had  put  things  into  the  best  situation  that  the 
time  would  admit  of ;  but  that  the  business 
wodd  be  long  and  protracted,  and  would 
require  much  care  and  thought  to  bring  it  to 
a  tolerable  issue;  but  that,  having  under- 
taken it,  he  had  resolved  to  go  through  with 
it 

"  And  you  need  not  fear,"  he  added,  "  that 
dreadful  addition  to  these  kind  of  evils — ^law- 
yers' bills." 

He  told  her  that  he  had  ordered  his  chaise 
to  be  at  the  door  at  seven  o'clock — (it  was 
now  past  six) ;  but  that,  in  the  course  of  a 
week,  he  should  be  probably  down  again — 
once  more,  but  in  softer  tones,  advised  her  to 
finish  the  celebration  of  her  mother's  funeral 
without  waiting  for  her  uncle  ;  and  to  make 
herself  easy,  and  attempt  no  further  change 
or  disturbance  till  he  should  arrive. 

"  I  know,"  he  added,  "  you  will  be  anxious 
to  discharge  servants,  and  diminish  the  ex- 
penses of  your  housekeeping.     This  is  quite 
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worthy  of  a  mind  so  just  as  yours ;  but  let 
me  advise  you  to  make  no  changes  till  I  come 
again,  which  shall  be  as  soon  as  I  can  possibly 
command  the  time. 

"  And  now,"  for  the  chaise  was  heard  roll- 
ing to  the  door,  ***  I  take  my  leave  for  the 
present.  Miss  Wyndham." 

And  before  she  could  speak  a  word,  he  had 
taken  her  hand,  and  again  kissed  it.  The  noise 
of  the  clattering  steps  of  his  chaise  was  heard, 
the  door  shut,  the  horses  galloped  off;  and  so 
they  parted. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Wondrous  it  is  to  see  in  direrse  mindes 
How  diversely  Love  doth  his  pageants  play, 
And  shews  his  power  in  variable  kindes. 

Spenser. 

The  lawyer  pursued  his  solitary  way — ^his 
beart  still  vibrating,  his  imagination  still 
filled  with  the  image  of  the  sweet  creature  he 
had  left — ^her  gentle  voice,  her  soft  and  almost 
tender  air  as  she  asked  his  forgiveness.  For- 
giVeness  from  him !  and  for  what  ? 

Absence  is  like  death.  It  summons  the  har- 
dened conscience  to  account ;  it  recals  all  the 
bitter  words,  the  unkind  looks,  all  that  we  have 
spoken,  all  that  we  have  done,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  irritation,  and  that  irritation  passed 
away.  But  here,  far  happier  than  with  death,we 
can  efface,  we  can  atone.  But  what  shall  efface, 
or  atone,  when  the  cold,  helpless  image  of  the 
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departed  looks  upon  us  with  its  melancholy 
and  reproachful  eyes,  and  reminds  us  of 
unkindness  or  neglect  that  can  never,  never 
be  repaired ! 

Mr.  Danby  was  a  rough,  and  rude,  and  cer- 
tainly far  from  a  good-tempered  man,  but  he 
had  not  a  hard  heart,  and  he  had,  strange  as  it 
might  seem,  a  very  impressible  imagination. 
His  memory,  filled  with  the  image  of  the 
lovely  being  with  whom  he  had  spent  this 
memorable  day,  he  ran  over  all  that  had 
passed  between  .them.  He  recollected  with 
remorse,  not  so  much  the  rough  things  he 
had  said — for  of  what  he  had  said  he  had, 
indeed,  but  a  very  imperfect  recollection — 
but  he  recollected  that  he  had  felt  angry, 
irritated,  offended,  and  he  marvelled  at  his 
own  cruelty.  Her  mother  dead  in  the 
house!  her  father  deprived  of  reason! — and 
he  had  dared,  he  had  found  it  possible,  to 
take  oifence  at  anything  she  could  do  or  say. 
He  looked  upon  himself  as  the  greatest  brute 
in  existence ;  and  as  his  regret  and  repent- 
ance increased,  so  did  her  image  present  itself 
with  fresh  charms  to  his  distracted  eye. 
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He  longed  to  return,  to  throw  himself  at 
her  feet  to  teU  her — only  to  tell  her — ^how  he 
adored  her  loveliness  and  sweetness,  and  to 
sapplicate  pardon  for  all  he  had  done  amiss. 
His  imagination  went  no  farther;  he  only 
panted  to  tell  her  that  he  worshipped  her — 
that  was  the  ntmost  extent  to  which  the 
humility  of  his  passion  aspired. 

He  was  not  at  aU  more  easy  till,  his 
thoQghts  taking  another  tnm,  he  drew  out 
all  the  papers  he  had  put  into  his  pocket 
oonnected  with  the  case,  and,  by  the  light  of  a 
dear,  fuU  moon,  endeavoured  to  spell  them  out 
as  the  chaise  rattled  along.  A  word  here  and 
there  was  aU  that  he  could  make  out,  but  this 
was  sufficient  to  give  the  cue  to  his  thoughts, 
and  he  was  soon  lost  in  reflections  upon  the 
best  course  to  be  pursued  with  regard  to  her 
affidrs.  He  had  already  put  a  very  consider- 
able sum  into  jeopardy  to  secure  her  from 
present  interruption,  but  he  never  thought 
about  this ;  he  never,  for  one  second,  looked 
upon  her  as  under  obligation  to  him  for  this ; 
when  he  had  been  hurt  at  her,  it  was  because 
he  thought  she  did  not  feel  for  aU  his  worry 
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and  anxiety  on  her  account — he  never  once 
thought  of  his  endangered  thousands. 


A  few  hours  brought  him  home  to  his 
chambers  in  Chancery  Lane. 

It  was  still  dark,  and  his  drowsy  clerk, 
who  had  been  sitting  up  for  him,  looking  as 
rusty  and  as  miserable  as  possible,  with  his 
slovenly  dress,  and  dingy  face  and  hair, 
ushered  him  into  his  little,  dark  bedchamber. 

What  a  contrast  did  this  close,  squalid 
apartment  form  with  all  that  he  had  left !  The 
unwholesome  closeness  of  the  air,  the  dirt  of 
the  discoloured  hangings — the  little,  dusty 
glass  upon  the  deal  table,  covered  with  an  old 
towel — all  his  clothes  lying  about  in  disorder 
— what  a  contrast  to  the  Oaks  ! 

He  had  never  in  his  life  cared  for,  or 
thought  of  such  things  before — never  even 
seen  them.  Now,  the  miserable  destitution 
of  all  that  could  make  life  lovely,  in  which 
he  lived,  struck  him,  yet  he  never  thought  of 
its  being  possible  to  alter  it ;  he  only  asso- 
ciated all  this  with  the  idea  of  himself,  and 
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it  seemed  to  make  the  distance  between  him 
and  the  sweet  object  of  his  passion  only  the 
more  immeasurable. 

Heavy  were  the  sighs  which  broke  from 
his  oppressed  heart,  as  he  sat  down  in  the  old 
rush-bottomed  chair,  that  stood  before  his 
rickety  table,  wearied  in  body — for  this  was 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  second 
wakeful  night,  and  the  day  had  been  one  of 
great  and  anxious  exertion — and  depressed  in 
mind.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the 
deep  depression  into  which  he  fell. 

He  was  quite  alone ;  for,  his  clerk  having 
opened  the  door,  and  ushered  him  in,  had 
retired  immediately  to  his  bed,  and  the  soli- 
tude and  the  silence  were  only  broken  by  the 
drowsy  call  of  the  watchman  —  past  four 
o'clock  on  a  rainy  mo-or-ning  —  and  the 
ticking  of  his  alarum  clock  by  his  bedside. 
One  flickering  tallow  candle  threw  its  scanty 
and  disagreeable  light  upon  the  apartment, 
adding  gloom  to  gloom,  and  uncci  tain  shadow 
to  shadow,  upon  this  grim  and  uncomfortable 
8cene«     His  thoughts  went  back  to  the  past ; 
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all  one  pale,  colourless  representation  of  a  life 
without  pictures,  without  sensations,  without 
pleasures,  almost  without  ideas— rfry  as  a  law 
dictionary ! 

The  dreary  waste  was  broken  only  by  the 
events  of  two  short  days,  bright  as  the  wing  of 
the  bird  of  Paradise,  and  evanescent  as  that 
glowing  form  amid  the  dewy  shades.  He 
looked  forwards,  and  what  was  there  before 
him  ?  The  same  arduous  toil  —  the  same 
laborious  exercise  of  thought  on  words,  and 
words,  and  technicalities,  and  forms — the 
very  driest  and  most  arid  state  of  things — 
thai  was  to  be  the  food  of  his  fancy ;  a  fancy 
which  had  just  been  called  into  life  to  yearn 
and  clamour  for  more.  For  his  heart  no 
hope,  no  love,  no  tendeiiiess,  no  warm  and 
genial  glow :  death !  the  coffined  dead !  had 
as  much  of  the  life  and  spirit-stirring  bliss  as 
he  could  hope  for. 

Solitary  he  had  lived,  and  solitary  he  was 
to  die.  He  should  see  her  once  or  twice 
more;  he  mu^t  —  business  would  render  it 
indispensable  —  meet  her  once,  twice,  thrice 
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more.    There  was  something  yet   sweet  in 

existence  left,  even  for  him ;  and  when  that 

was  over — what  ? 
Why — the  dim  chamber,  the  piles  of  papers, 

the  musty  packets,  the  points  of  law,  and  the 

eold  solitude  of  the  grave. 
This  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been 

brought  to  such  a  rumination  on  life.  His 
busy  days  had  been  followed  by  the  deep 
aleep  of  the  night ;  he  usually  closed  his  eyes 
with  some  unresolved  point  or  other  in  his 
bead,  and  opened  them  in  the  morning  to 
occupy  himself  with  the  same  thought.  He 
had  been  devoted — alive  only  to  his  profes- 
Bion,  and  he  had  become  quite  the  most 
eminent  man  in  that  branch  of  it  which  he 
occupied. 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  had  ever  felt 
any  very  particular  gratification  from  this; 
certainly,  as  I  have  told  you,  he  cared  little 
about  the  money  which  it  brought  into  his 
parse.  He  was  too  much  immersed  in  the 
details  and  technicalities  of  business  to  have 
time  for  vanity,  luxury,  or  ambition. 
I  should  doubt  whether  such  a  man,  as  I 
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am  now  describiDg,  could  be  found,  at  the 
moment  I  write,  within  the  circle  of  the  pro- 
fession. This  sort  of  blind  abstraction  from 
life — ^this  devotion  to  professional  objects, 
from  habit  and  a  peculiar  turn  of  mind — this 
abnegation  of  all  the  luxuries  and  pleasures, 
which  it  seems  now  with  men  the  prime  object 
of  all  their  efforts  to  obtain — was  the  result 
of  certain  systems  of  education,  and  ways  of 
thinking,  which  have  altogether,  I  should 
imagine,  passed  away. 

It  is,  in  most  respects,  probably  better  as 
it  is.  Yet  my  fancy  dwells  with  interest 
upon  all  characters  thus  disinterestedly  de- 
voted to  a  pursuit,  without  regard  to  the 
advantages  or  profits  to  be  earned.  There  is 
a  simplicity  of  purpose,  a  disregard  of  personal 
happiness,  an  earnestness  of  devotion,  which, 
unreasonable  as  it  may  be,  touches  and  in- 
terests me.  This  very  clever,  astute  lawyer 
is  to  me,  in  this  view,  like  a  child. 

And  now  he  languidly  and  wearily  rises, 
and  begins  to  prepare  for  bed.  Sigh — winds 
up  his  watch — another — looks  at  the  hour — 
another.     Do  you  not  see  him,  his  counte- 
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nanoe  has  as  little  expression  as  usual — he 
c&n  only  sigh. 

And  now  he  has  fallen  into  an  uneasy  slum- 
ber; bat  soon  the  benign  fancy  wakes,  and 
begins  to  weave  her  forms  instinct  with  life 
and  beauty.  She  is  there,  bending  over  him, 
with  that  angel  smile  of  sweetness  and  can- 
dour, begging  his  pardon.  And  he  starts  and 
wakens— he  is  in  tears ! 


VOL.  I. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Fantastic,  frolicsome,  and  wild, 
With  all  the  trinkets  of  a  child. 

Cotton. 

The  funeral  is  over. 

The  grave  has  received  that  warm  and 
earnest  being — the  mother  has  been  returned 
to  the  dust — and  Emilia  feels  more  than  ever 
alone. 

The  house,  while  tenanted  even  by  the  life- 
less remains  of  her  whom  she  had  loved  so 
dearly,  and  who  had  loved  her  with  a  passion 
stronger  than  death,  had  not  seemed  desolate. 
Awful  and  melancholy  it  was — ^but  not  deso- 
late. 

Now  she  walks  through  the  silent  chambers, 
round  which  the  mournful  blasts  of  a  chill 
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evening  are  roaring,  seeking,  as  it  were,  the 
image  that  is  gone. 

She  does  not  weep ;  she  goes  gravely  and 
quietly  along — alone. 

Her  father  was  sunk  into  a  state  of  half 
insensibility :  he  does  not  seem  to  suffer,  but 
lie  is  only  half  alive.  All  the  unavoidable 
Ittstle  and  disturbance  of  that  funeral  day 
Iiave  failed  to  arouse  him  in  the  least ;  from 
time  to  time  he  had  taken  the  refreshment 
fihe  had  ministered,  and  had  sunk  again 
into  his  doze. 

The  medical  men,  however,  had  pronounced 
that  he  is  not  in  any  immediate  danger,  in- 
deed that  there  is  every  reasonable  proba- 
bility that  he  will  recover ;  but  Mr.  Finch, 
j[Ood  and  sympathizing  Mr.  Finch,  had  an 
expression  upon  his  face  while  he  said  this 
which  was  anything  but  cheerful.  She  was 
Btruck  with  it,  but,  considering  the  circum- 
stances around  her,  merely  received  it  as  a 
proof  of  the  affectionate  sympathy  of  one 
whom  from  babyhood  she  had  looked  upon  as 
a  friend — and  she  had  thanked  him  in  her 

heart  for  it. 

M  2 
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He  had  better  reasons  for  his  gravity  than 
she  conld  surmise — happily  for  her. 

The  following  day  one  affectionate  being 
came  to  comfort  her ;  a  consolation  she  had 
little  expected,  for  she  was  not  aware  that 
Sir  Thomas  Hesketh's  family  had  returned  to 
Haldimands. 

She  had  only  just  finished  a  late  breakfast, 
when  she  heard  the  sound  as  of  a  light  car- 
riage coming  up  to  the  door ;  the  bell  rung — 
the  door  opened — and  her  child,  her  Lisa, 
flew  into  her  arms,  and  covered  her  pale  face 
with  her  affectionate  kisses. 

It  was  a  wintry  day,  and  the  beautiful  being 
was  all  muffled  up  in  the  most  delicate  furs, 
and  satins,  and  velvets.  I  don't  know  how, 
but  she  was  quite  the  most  beautiful  heap  of 
elegant  and  soft-looking  things,  and  the 
sweetest  little  face  among  them  all,  that 
could  well  be  imagined — beaming  it  was  with 
tenderness  and  affection ;  and,  as  she  kissed 
Emilia  a  thousand  times,  the  tears  were 
streaming  over  her  face,  and  wetting  the  pale 
cheeks  of  her  friend. 

It  was  some  time  before   that  voice  of 
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music  could  find  words  to  utter,  in  interrupted 
paoses,  mingled  with  her  sobs — 

"  My  dear,  dear  Emily ! — my  friend  ! — my 
mamma ! — poor  Emily ! — poor,  sweet  Emily ! 
—How  pale  you  are,  my  Emily ! — How  ill 
you  look,  my  Emily !" 

All  this  breaking  out,  mingled  with  a  flood 
of  tears  and  caresses. 

While  Emilia,  her  arms  clasped  round  her, 
and  pressing  her  fondly  to  her  bosom,  an- 
swered, from  time  to  time,  by  her  calm  and 
earnest  kiss  upon  that  pure  and  spotless  fore- 
head, and  those  waxen,  weeping  eyelids. 

It  was  a  lovely  picture — ^for  the  one  was 
tal},  and  nobly  formed,  and  her  features 
marked,  and  almost  severe  in  their  outline, 
and  the  other  was  small,  delicate,  and  pliant 
as  the  tender  sapling — ^as  she  twisted  her 
arms  round  her  friend's  slender  waist,  and 
bid  that  loving  and  most  exquisite  counte- 
nance on  her  shoulder. 

When  the  first  emotions  at  this  meeting 
had  subsided,  they  sat  down  together  in  the 
large  arm-chair,  Lisa's  arm  hanging  fondly 
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round  Emilia's  neck,  and  they  began  to  talk 
together. 

"  And  how  kind,  and  how  good  of  you,  my 
sweetest  Lisa !  to  come  to  me  so  soon !"  she 
said,  stooping  down,  and  kissing  her  forehead 
again ;  "  I  did  not  think  you  would  have 
come  down  to  Haldimands  till  Christmas." 

"  Oh  !"  began  Lisa,  impetuously,  "  it  was 
the  most  gracious  piece  of  good  luck  that 
ever  was.  Mamma  got  into  a  quarrel  at 
Bath  with  our  landlady — she  was  not  a  land- 
lady, but  a  lady.... a  friend  of  mamma's,  who 
let  her  have  her  house;  and  there  was  a 
quarrel  about  a  piece  of  china,  which  mamma, 
you  must  know,  let  fall— that  is,  it  felj  to 
pieces  in  her  hand,  you  know,  for  mamma 
vowed  it  was  cracked  before — and  Mrs. 
O'Brien  swore — she  really  did,  Emily — that  it 
had  not  the  least  blemish  in  it,  and  that 
mamma  should  pay  the  whole  value  of  it,  and 
mamma  vowed  she  would  not ;  that  would  have 
been  to  own  she  had  said — you  know  what," 
she  added,  looking  up  slily  in  Emilia's  face. 
**  And  mamma  went  into  one  of  her.. ..hum- 
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hams,  and  so  there  was  such  a  quarrel !  and 
GO  mamma  vowed  she  would  not  stay  one 
fiingle '  moment  longer  in  Mrs.  O'Brien's 
house,  if  it  stood  empty  and  she  had  to  pay 
rent  for  a  century ;  and  so,  thank  goodness, 
down  we  came  to  Haldimands,  and  I  am 
with  you,  my  precious,  darlingest  EmUianas." 

Emilia  pressed  the  prattler  to  her  heart. 
She  could  not,  at  that  moment,  do  as  it  was 
her  custom  to  do,  tell  her  where  she  was 
wrongs  and  what  was  wrong  in  that  which 
she  felt  and  said.  She  felt  obliged  at  the 
moment  to  let  it  pass. 

**  I  am  sure,'*  she  said,  fondly,  "  you  are 
the  dearest  and  kindest  of  little  Lisas  to 
oome  to  me  so  soon ;  and  Lady  Maria  was 
veiy,  yery  good  to  let  you." 

**  Oh,  as  for  mamma,"  she  said,  colouring  a 
little,  and  hiding  her  head  on  Emilia's  arm, 
"  she— she  doesn't  know  very  much  about  it." 

"  I  hope,  my  loved  one,  you  have  not  come 
without  her  leave — ^you  have  not  been  so 
naughty — ^tell  me,  Lisa,"  she  added,  bending 
down  her  head  to  the  little  wilful  face  that 
was  now  again  hiding  itself  on  her  shoulder. 
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"  Should  you  be  very,  yery,  very,  very, 
excessively  sorry,  that  I  was  naughty,"  at 
last  she  said,  looking  up  with  a  little,  mean- 
ing smile ;  "  or  would  you,"  she  muttered, 
hiding  her  face  again,  "  have  rather  I  had 
waited,  and  come  with  mamma  in  the  coach 
and  four  ?" 

"  Naughty,  naughty  Lisa,"  muttered 
Emilia,  bending  down  to  the  averted  head, 
"  you  know  I  never  wish  you  to  do  wrong, 
even  to  come  to  me  in  my  distress.  My  love, 
you  should  not ;  but  how  was  it — " 

"  Oh,  it's  not  very  bad  neither ;  you  know 
mamma  is  so  fussy  and  whimsey." 

"  Don't,  Lisa,"  said  Emilia. 

"  Well,  I  won't — I  know  it  plagues  you — 
I  won't.  Well,  mamma  is — you  know  how ; 
and  so  I  knew  if  I  asked  her  to  let  me  run 
over  to  you,  she  would  say,  *  I  am  going  to 
call  upon  Miss  Wyndham,  as  soon  as  it  is 
proper,  and  I  shall  take  you  with  me.'  And  so 
said,  so  settled,  and  no  more  to  be  done ;  and 
to  want  after  that  to  come  by  myself,  would 
have  been  nonsensical  indeed....You  know 
mamma  has    no   more    feeling    for    others 
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^ha  this  floor/'  she  exclaimed,  striking  her 
pretty  foot  upon  it. 

Oh,  Lisa !"  said  Emilia. 

Well,  I  do  beg  your  pardon,  Emilia — 

^©U,  where  was  I  ?     Oh !  so  I  went  to  papa — 

you  know  he's  a  dear,  old,  foolish,  good- 

D^tured,   pompons,    puffy  papa — and   so    I 

^rew  my  pretty  arms,  just  this  way,"  she 

^ded,  chisping  them  in  a  sweet,   childis^h 

^^xmer  round  Emilia's  neck,  "  just  this  way, 

*^<1  gave  him  one  of  my  sweetest  kisses. — 

^On  know,  Emilia,  nothing  can  resist  me. — 

^^d  I  said,  *  Nasty  old  man,  you  must  do  me 

^  liuge  favour,'  and  so  he  pinched  my  arm — 

*    vow  it's  blue  yet.     He  is  so  rough,  papa. 

^^d  he  said,  *  What  do  you  want,  you  little 

^inx  ?'     And  so  I  begged  the  little  curricle, 

^t)d  for  old  John  to  drive,  and  the  dear  old 

fellow  granted  my  request  in   a  twinkling. 

Bid  yon  ever  know  him  refuse  me  anything. 

Miss  Emilia? — ^And  then  I  ran  to  mamma, 

aad  said,  '  Papa  had  desired  me  to  go  out 

with  John,  and  try  the  new  curricle,   and 

take  the  air,  as  he  thought  I  was  looking 

rather  palish^   and  so,  she  was  trying  on  a 
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new  turban — ^what  a  fright  it  was ! — and  so 
she  was  too  busy  to  care  much  about  my 
doings,  and  so  I  took  my  opportunity — and 
here  I  am," 

But  Emilia  could  now  only  look  grave. 

"  My  Lisa !  if  it  were  possible,  you  have 
made  me  quite  sorry  you  are  come." 

"  Oh  !  don't  be  that— don't  be  that,"  said 
the  pretty  child,  beseechingly;  "  was  it  so 
very,  very  naughty  ?  what  was  the  harm  of 
it?  Don't  look  like  that,  Emily!  Mamma 
Emily,  don't  look  so  grave !" 

Her  dark  blue  eyes  were  now  fixed  beseech- 
ingly on  those  of  her  friend. 

"  Dear  Lisa,  you  make  me  shudder  for 
you.  That  sad  deceit,  my  love.... have  you 
forgotten  all  our  talking,  and  all  your  pro- 
mises that  you  never,  never  would  play  such 
little,  contemptible  tricks  again  ?" 

*^  But  this  was  such  a  little  bit  of  a  trick ! 
and  so  very  white  a  lie,  that  nobody  but  you, 
Emilia,  could,  I  am  quite  sure,  see  it. — ^Papa 
was  very  glad  I  should  get  the  air,  and  I  dare 
say  he  did  think  I  looked  palish,  for  you 
know  he  is  always  thinking  I  look  palish,  or 
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thinoish,  or  delicateisb,  ivben  I  am  as  healthy 

as  a  wild  kid." 
"  Ah,  Lisa !  Lisa !"  her  friend  exclaimed, 

shaking  her  head,  **  if  I  had  the  spirits  and 

exertion,  which,  alas !  I  have  not  just  now,  I 

woold  not  let  this  pass  so.    My  child !  my  dear 

child,  Lisa !  remember  your  promises  to  me." 
"  Well,  I*m  sore  I  keep  them — in  general. 

Indeed  I  do,  Emilia,  but  this  was  such  a  very 

great  temptation." 
*'  Nay,  my  love,  don't  talk  so ;  the  excuse 

^  Worse  than  the  fault." 

*'  Well,  that  I  don't  see,"  said  the  little 
<>ne,  resolutely.  "  /  think  to  come  to  a 
friend  in  afl9iction  is  excuse  for  anything." 

The  young  preacher  stooped  down  involun- 
terily,  and  kissed  her  again. 

Bat  then,  recovering  herself,  and  the  slight 
gravity,  almost  severity,  of  her  youthful  coun- 
tenance returning — severe,  and  youthful,  and 
beautiful,  at  once,  as  that  of  the  cherub  who 
gave  **  the  grave  rebuke,"  she  said — 

**  Let  us  say  no  more  of  it  now,  my  dear 
Lisa.  I  see  you  will  not  be  convinced.  I 
leave  you  to  your  own  good  evening  thoughts. 
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My  Lisa  can  always  see  what  is  right  after  it 
is  done.  She  must  not  let  the  warmest  and 
hest  of  hearts  blind  her  to  it  before.  Let  us 
talk  of  something  else." 

Quite  subdued  by  her  gravity,  the  little 
creature  impressed  upon  her  hand  a  sweet, 
submissive  kiss,  and  there  was  an  end  of  that 
subject  for  the  time.  They  sat  in  silence  for 
some  moments,  the  younger  leaning  her  head 
upon  the  shoulder  of  the  other,  gazing,  how- 
ever, upon  the  pale  cheek  which  was  a  little 
turned  from  her,  for  Emilia  seemed  lost  in 
thought." 

At  last,  Lisa  said— 

"  You  are  very,  very  pale,  Emilia." 

"  I  have  suffered  very  much,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  Ah,  Emilia  !  if  you  loved  your  mother  as 
I  love  you,  it  must  almost  have  broken  your 
heart  to  part  with  her." 

And  she  pressed  her  affectionately  in  her 
arms. 

^^  It  has,"  said  Emilia,  in  a  low  voice. 

^^  What  a  dreadful,  dreadful  thing,  it  must 
be!    How  awful!  how  solemn!"  said  this 
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beantifol  being,  lifting  up  her  eyes,  and*  her 
iirhole  countenance  filled  with  a  kind  of  holy 
terror. 

"Ah,  my  Lisa! — and  sooner  or  later  we 
most  all  stand  by  that  bed  on  which  our 
dearest  lie,  and,  sooner  or  later,  we  must  all 
lie  there  ourselves.  I  6ould  have  wished," 
added  Emilia,  in  a  low  tone,  *^  that  you  could 
have  been  there.  It  would  have  been  dear 
to  me  to  see  those  kind  tears  falling  upon 
her  coflSn,  and  it  would  have  made  a  great 
impression  on  you,  dear  Lisa. — You  would 
have  been  very,  very  much  afraid  to  offend 
God,  after  you  had  seen  the  dead  who  are 
gone  to  him,  Lisa !" 

There  was  a  profound  silence. 

"  My  Lisa,  let  me  have  the  comfort  of 
thinking,  that  my  sorrow  may  be  as  your 
Borrow  in  this — ^that  my  grief  may  make  you 
serious  and  thoughtful,  Lisa.'' 

^  Yes,  Emilia.  It  does  make  me  serious 
and  thoughtful;  your  grief  makes  me  very 
sorry.... And  then  your  goodness  and  your 
composure,  with  that  pale  cheek,  and  that 
oalm,  serious  face,  and  the  tear  in  your  eyes, 
but  no  more. — ^No  vain  lamentations,  no  pas- 
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sionate  sobbings  and  faintings,  as  I  should  do, 
if  you  died,  Emilia....!  suppose,"  she  added,  in  a 
little,  timid  whisper,  "  you  had  thought  a  great 
deal,  and  tried  to  prepare  yourself,  and  to 
bear  it  with  fortitude  and  resignation,  as  you 
used  to  talk  to  me— oh !  of,  in  comparison, 
such  little  things ;  and  now  I  see  your  good- 
ness and  your  religion,  and  all  that,  which  I 
used  to  think  a  little,  wee  bit  too  much, 
Emilia. — It  has  stood  you  in  good  stead." 

"  It  has,"  said  Emilia.  «  Think  of  this, 
my  Lisa,  when  you  think  me  a  little,  wee  bit 
too—"  and  she  smiled  upon  her  with  one  of 
her  grave,  wintry  smiles. 

"  I  will,  indeed ! — I  will,  indeed,  Emilia ! 
I  will  be  quite  good  from  this  time  for  ever, 
and  never  do  the  least  thing  in  the  world  that 
you  would  not  approve.  I'll  promise  you 
solemnly — " 

"  No,"  exclaimed  her  friend,  putting  her  hand 
over  the  rosy  mouth,  "  no  promises.  Shall  we 
go  out,  and  take  a  turn  upon  the  terrace,  for  it 
is  dry  and  pleasant,  and  this  room  gets  hot  ?" 

They  were  soon  walking  arm  in  arm  upon 
the  terrace. 

**  This   is    such  a  pretty  terracei,"    lisa 
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^gan;  **  and  I  often  think  what  a  sweet 
pkce  that  grove  there  would  be  for  you  and 
/<Hip  lovers,  Emilia,  to  walk  in." 

^^  Stuff!"  said  Emilia,  rather  contemptu^* 
oobIj. 

*  *  Well,  you  never  will  let  me  talk  about 
your  lovers ;  and  I  am  sure  nobody  but  you 
talks  of  anything  else — even  mamma !  She 
thinks  more  of  admirers  and  lovers  than  I 
^ould,  I  am  sure,  if  I  were  as  old  as  she  is ; 
^y  the  by,  /  think  she  had  a  very  great  mind 
to  run  away  with  a  lover  of  yours,  the  day  we 
^«e  last  here." 

"  My  dear  Lisa,"  said  Emilia,  "  you  know 
bow  excessively  I  dislike  this  sort  of  vulgar, 
Behoolgirl  talk." 

"  Oh  dear  me,"  said  Lisa,  heedlessly ; 
^  well,  I  really  thought  you  were  going  to  be 
i&arried  to  him — and  so,  perhaps,  you  are, 
only  you  won't  trust  such  naughty  little 
things  as  me  with  your  secrets." 
Emilia  coloured,  but  said  nothing. 
*^  You  couldnH  refuse  him,  he  was  such  a 
charming,  handsome,  clever-looking  creature ; 
and  I  am  sure  he  was  excessively  in  love  with 
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you. — Do  you  know  what  he  was  doing  all 
that  long,  prosy  dinner,  we  had  here  last 
time  ? — Really,  it  was  very  prosy  to  me. — I 
don't  like  such  very  sensible  young  men  as 
that  Colonel  Lenox.  What's  the  use  of  being 
in  the  army  to  be  so  grave  and  wise  ?  WeU, 
he  talked  of  nothing  but  my  schooldays. — ^My 
schooldays,  forsooth!  thought  I,  pleasant 
talk  for  a  young  lady.  At  last,  I  saw  him 
glance  at  you — ^and  oh!  methought,  Miss 
Emilia,  you  were  my  mamma  in  those  same 
schooldays." 

Emilia  smiled,  and  this  speech  she  did  not 
quite  seem  to  think  such  vulgar  nonsense. 

"  And  then,  after  tea — oh,  I  was  so  pro- 
voked. I  thought  to  have  seen  him  all  atten- 
tion to  you,  and  to  have  plagued  you  well ; 
or  that  he  would  have  flirted  with  me,  and 
seen  you  look  so  vexed  and  so  jealous.  And 
then  mamma  must  lay  hold  of  him,  with 
her  great.... and  it  was  impossible  you  should 
be  afraid  of  her.  Do  you  remember  how  you 
and  I  paraded  after  them,  like  two  suivantes 
in  a  French  tragedy  after  Queen  Berenice,  or 
Cly  temnestra,  or  some  of  those  old  harridans  in 
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loYe— and  those  cubs  of  beaux  attending  us  ? 
And  they  with  not  one  word  to  proffer  to  our 
Watyships  —  and  that  most  extraordinary 
quiz  that  walked  by  you?.. .Now,  if  you  call 
nie  vulgar  again,  I  wiU  beat  you ;  but  never 
beKeve  me,  if  that  curious  old  piece  of  goods 
^  not  in  love  with  you — verily  he  was.  I 
had  heard  before  of  an  oyster  in  love,  and 
^  I  saw  it — ^ha,  ha,  ha !" 

Emilia  turned  away,  half  angry,  half  dis- 
gnsted. 

**  That  gentleman,'*  she  said,  "  is  a  very 
<J6Ter  man,  and  very  much  esteemed  in  his 
Profession ;  and  he  has  been  so  exceedingly 
lond  to  my  father  and  to  me,  that  I  beg  you 
^U  not  make  game  of  him^  Lisa." 

Lisa  looked  a  little  frightened.  She  always 
<iid  when  Emilia  spoke  with  that  tone  and 
manner. 

So  she  said  nothing  more,  but  took  hold  of 
Emilia's  hand,  and  began  pinching  and  pulling 
ber  glove,  and    playing  all  sorts  of    tricks 
with  it. 
Andy  at  last,  she  said — 
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"  But  I  did  think  that  Colonel  a  very,  very 
handsome,  charming  man;  and  I  wonder — 
do  you  ever  hear  from  him  ? — ^for  they  tell 
me  he  is  gone  to  Spain." 

"  Sometimes  we  have  letters  from  him," 
said  Emilia. 

"  Oh,  Emilia!"  she  exclaimed,  after  ano- 
ther little  pause,  ^'  would  you  grant  me  the 
greatest,  greatest  favour  in  the  whole  world  ?" 

"  Why,  Lisa,  how  could  I  refuse  it  ?" 

"  Will  you  let  me  hear  the  least  little  bit 
of  one  of  his  letters  to  you  ?" 

"  They  were  to  my  mother,  not  to  me," 
was  the  answer,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Then  you  are  not  engaged  to  be  married 
to  him !"  cried  the  other,  briskly. 

''  No." 

Lisa  said  no  more ;  she  walked  along  by 
the  side  of  her  friend,  pulling  now  at  the 
fingers  of  her  own  gloves,  and  seemed  lost  in 
thought. 

Her  meditative  moods,  however,  never 
lasted  long ;  so,  after  a  while,  she  lifted  up 
her  pretty  head,  and  said — 
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*'Well,  I  never  was  bo  deceived  in  my 
whole  life ;  but  aren't  you  going?" 

"  Gomg ! — what  do  you  mean  V 

"  Going  to  be — '' 

^My  dear  Lisa,  you  must  know  that 
70a  are  asking  questions  you  should  not 
ask." 

^  But  I  am  so  excessively  curious,  because 
I  was  80  sure  he  was  in  love  with  you,  and 
one  does  not  like  to  be  in  the  wrong ;  and  I 
think,  as  I  am  your  very  best  friend  in 
the  world,  that  you  might  give  me  —  a 
notion." 

"  How  can  I  do  that  ? — How  can  I  know 
myself  r  broke  from  Emilia. 

"Well,  I  thought  people  always  knew 
themselves,  when  men  were  in  love  with  them. 
I  am  sure,  mamma — " 

^  My  dear  love,"  said  Emilia  again,  seri- 
onsly,  "  how  can  you  let  your  head  and 
tongue  run  so  upon  this  subject!  —  Don't 
you  remember  how  we  used  to  hate  those 
vulgar  Miss  Folliett's,  at  school,  who  were 
always  thinking   and   talking  of  lovers? — 
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I  am  quite  sorry,  dear  Lisa,  to  see  you  sa  full 
of  such  nonsense." 

"  Oh,  dear  me !  nobody  I  know  talks  of 
anything  else.  I  am  sure  my  governess  would 
entertain  me  from  morning  to  night  with  her 
conquests,  if  I  did  not  clap  my  hands  to 
my  ears,  and  run  away. — Dear  Emilia,  if 
you  go  on  in  this  way,  you  will  die  an  old 
maid." 

"  Very  probably,"  was  the  sober  answer. 

"  Very  probably — ^ha,  ha !"  she  cried,  frisk- 
ing about  her  like  a  young  kitten ;  ^'  dear 
Lady  Sobersides  !  —  Well,  if  that  Colonel 
thinks  like  me,  he  thinks  you  the  handsomest, 
prudesomest,  cleverest,  dearest,  beautifuUest, 
wisest  angel  in  the  wide,  wide  world  ;  and  he's 
a  fool  and  an  ape  if  he  doesn't — and  that 
old  oyster  who  does  is  worth  ten  thousand  of 
him.. .for  he  would  want  eyes  to  see,  and  ears 
to  hear,  if  he  was  not  in  love  with  my  own, 
own  Emily !" 

Thus  the  young,  playful,  and  heedless 
creature  prattled  away. 

Wild  and  thoughtless  as  a  little  bird — 
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totaDj  unschooled,  except  by  the  gentle  hand 
of  Emilia — enrronnded  with  all  those  inna- 
merable  temptations,  which  belong  to  a  gay 
and  beautiful  creature  such  as  she  was — the 
only  daughter  of  a  man  of  large  fortune — and 
with  a  dressy,  Tain,  coquette,  violent-tempered 
mother,  whom  she  could  neither  love  nor 
respect— that  temper  must  have  been  naturally 
sweet  indeed  which  could  preserve  so  much 
wann  and  generous  afiection,  and  a  heart  so 
free  from  pride  and  vanity,  as  belonged  to 
her. 

Her  excessive  beauty  was  perhaps  in  her 
&Tour;  she  had  been  so  accustomed  to  be 
admired,  that  she  really  thought  and  cared 
very  little  about  it.     She  was  too  giddy  and 
careless    to    mind    anything,    perhaps,   but 
unuaement,  and  had  too  warm  a  heart  to  be 
gratified  with  what  never  yet  had  touched 
i^.    Of  all  the  many  admirers  who,  young 
^  she  was,  pursued  her,  she  cared  for  not 
^^10.    The  only  two  persons  she  loved  were 
^lia,  to    whom    she   was    most    tenderly 
deyoted,  and    her  father,    who,  proud  and 
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pompous  as  he  appeared,  was,  at  the  bottom^ 
a  very  foolish,  good-natured  man ;  and  who, 
long  indifferent  to  his  fashionable  wife,  was 
wrapped  up  in  the  love  of  his  sweet  little 
daughter. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

How  happy  ia  he  bom  and  taught^ 
That  serreth  not  another's  will ; 

Whose  armour  is  his  honest  thought^ 
And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill  I 

SiK  H.  WOTTON. 

The  visit  had  done  Emilia  infinite  good« 

It  was  like  a  return  to  life  and  light,  after 

^^^  melancholy  and  anxious  occnpations,  thus 

^   be  once  again  with  this  dear  little  com* 

P^^ioH  of  her  brighter  days,  and  to  receive 

^  the  testimonies  of  her  Mrarm  and  artless 

*^«tion. 

The  very  anxiety  with  which  so  many 
'^ings  that  had  dropped  from  the  pretty, 
I^^5ittling  lips  had  filled  her,  served  to  occupy 
*^r  mind,  and  to  relieve  her  from  the  mourn- 
^^  circle  of  thought  in  which,  almost  as  in 
Bome  magic  dbrcle,  she  seemed  to  be  involved. 
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In  the  mean  time  the  hoars  slipped  away. 

"  Time  and  the  hour"  passed  on,  though 
at  a  heavy  pace,  with  her. 

She  had  to  receive  the  visits  of  condolence 
of  all  the  neighbourhood — this  was  a  painful 
ceremony. 

There  was  a  something  iU-concealed  in  the 
manners  of  most  of  these  visitors,  the  majority 
of  whom  did  not  exactly  belong  to  the  great 
world,  and  had  not  learned  the  best  thing, 
perhaps,  to  be  got  in  that  world — ^habitual 
politeness  and  self-possession.  There  was  a 
something  which  made  her  suspect  that  the 
secret  of  the  family  affairs  had  escaped,  and 
that  the  equivocal  position  in  which  her  father 
stood  was  beginning  to  be  known. 

There  was  a  sort  of  compassion — a  con- 
descending kind  of  compassion — in  the  tone 
of  many  of  the  visitors,  which  underbred 
people  are  too  often  apt  to  apply  to  money 
disasters.  The  fall  of  their  neighbour  sets 
them  at  once  upon  a  pinnacle;  and  to  be 
richer  and  greater,  after  all,  than  the  long- 
respected  family  at  the  Oaks,  filled  many  a 
mind  with  a  fresh  accession  of  dignity. 
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She  bore  all  with  true  magnanimity. 

She  had  observed  the  world,  yoang  as  she 
was;— she  knew  the  value  of  reputed  wealth, 
and  she  was  prepared  for  all  those  "  spurns" 
in  adverse  fortune,  which  our  great  poet 
ennmerates  among  the  reasons  for  making 
men  out  of  love  with  life. 

When  Lady  Maria,  accompanied  by  her 
daughter,  made  her  formal  call,  she,  who  had 
never  been  cordial,  was  coldly  and  haughtily 
indifferent ;  and  showed  by  her  manner  how 
immense  was  the  distance  she  intended  in 
fctnre  to  establish  between  herself  and  the 
^en  family  at  the  Oaks. 

Bat  not  so  Lisa. 

The  intelligence  had  reached  her :  it  is  a 
^rt  of  intelligence  which  common  minds 
dways  seem  to  spread  with  particular  plea- 
sure, while  with  many  groans  and  lamenta- 
tions they  take  care  to  exaggerate  it. 

Not  80  Lisa. 

She  would  not  believe  it ;  she  declared, 
her  face  red  with  passion,  that  it  was  all  an 
in&mous  falsehood.  She  knew  the  Wynd- 
hioiB  well !-— And,  she  was  sure,  Mr.  Wynd- 

VOL.  I.  N 
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ham  was  a  very  pleasant  man — and  Mrs 
Wyndham  a  very  clever  woman — and  Emilii 
the  most  charming  girl  in  the  world ;  and  she 
was  positive  there  was  not  a  word  of  tmtt 
in  the  report,  and  she  was  quite  certain  ii 
could  not  be  so.  And,  in  confirmation  of  al 
these  excellent  reasons  for  incredulity,  shi 
fell  into  a  passion,  and  quarrelled  with  evei] 
person  who  took  pains  to  undeceive  her.  Sb 
was  one  who  belied  the  maxim  of  Li 
Rochefaucauld — there  was  something  in  tb 
misfortunes  of  her  friends  aitogether  painfu 
to  her. 

She  was  excessively  naughty  the  day  sb 
called  with  Lady  Maria;  she  could  no 
endure  her  mother's  way  of  speaking  to  an< 
treating  Emilia,  and  showed  her  resentmen 
in  a  manner  which  very  much  increased  thi 
embarrassment  and  disagreeable  feelings  o 
her  friend. 

Emilia  was  in  an  agony  all  the  time  les 
there  should  be  an  outbreak ;  for  the  younj 
lady,  who  did  not  value  her  mother's  anger  i 
the  least,  and  who  was  to  the  last  degre 
obstinate  and  headstrong  when  she  though 
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herself  in  the  right,  gave  such  very  undis- 
guised  demonstrations    of  the   opinion   she 
entertained  of  her  mother's  manners,   that 
even  the  well-bred  Lady  Maria  could  scarcely 
refrain  from  taking  notice  of  it. 

Her  dislike  and  coldness  to  Emilia,  most 
uinocently  the  cause  of  her  daughter's  be- 
haviour, seemed  to  increase  every  moment 
she  sat  in  the  room.  It  was  an  excessive 
'^lief  when  the  visit  was  ended,  and  mother 
*^^  daughter  rose  to  go. 

^ilia  could  not  help  looking  her  distress 

^^  disapprobation  as,  while  the  mother  was 

/^^ting  her  cold  and  formal  adieu,  Lisa  flung 

^^  Jself  into  her  arms  with  almost  an  affecta- 

.    ^^n  of  passionate  attachment — ^there  seemed 

^^^eed  as  much  desire  to  vex  and  offend  her 

^^ther,  as  to  comfort  and  support  her  friend, 

these  caresses. 

Emilia  could  distinguish  this — ^but  it  was 
t  this  which  gave  her  pain ;  she  knew  it 
only  another  form   of  misguided    but 
S'^nerous    attachment    and     indignation. — 

arose  from  anxiety  for  the  ardent 

N  2 
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being  thus  unrestrained  by  any  well-regulated 
principle. 

She  pressed  her  to  her  heart  with  a  gesture 
which  Lisa  understood  weU  enough. 

But  the  more  she  loved  and  valued  Emilia, 
and  the  more  she  thought  her  in  the  right, 
the  more  angry  she  was.  She  had  never  been 
properly  taught  to  respect,  if  she  could  not 
love,  her  mother.  That  holy  commandment — 
like,  alas !  all  the  other  commandments — ^had 
been  learned  in  her  Catechism,  but  never 
applied  to  her  heart  till  she  met  the  kind 
young  mouitress. 

She  was  too  young,  and  had  been  too  short 
a  time  with  her,  to  triumph  over  the  effect  of 
long  neglect  and  previous  bad  habits  of  thought: 
she  effected  much  while  they  were  together, 
but  the  impression  too  soon  wore  away. 

The  following  dialogue  which  took  place 
in  the  coach  will,  I  trust,  shock  the  most 
part  of  you,  as  much  as  it  would  have  grieved 
Emilia. 

*^  Upon  my  word.  Miss  Hesketh."  said  the 
mamma,   her    colour  bright   with    passion, 
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"  your  condnct  is  most  extraordinary. — May 
I  be  favoured  with  knowing  what  was  intended 
by  all  those  ill-bred  insinuations  with  which 
yoawere  pleased  to  make  my  visit  intoler- 
^le  to  all  parties?" 

"  It  was  not  my  fault,  ma'am,  if  the  visit 
^^  intolerable;  I  am  sure  I  found  it  the 

most  disagreeable  visit  I  ever  paid   in   my 

Ufe." 

''  You  took  care  to  make  it  as  disagreeable 
to  other  people  as  it  was  to  yourself....!  really 
<lo  think  you  are  the  rudest,  most  underbred 
girl  I  ever  met  with.*' 
"  I  can't  help  it  if  I  am/' 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — How  dare 
you?" 

"  Oh,  nothing  at  all,  of  course.... but  there 
is  one  thing,"  she  added,  crimsoning  with  pas- 
sion, and  tears  of  rage  in  her  eyes,  ^^  that  I 
neverwill  bear — to  see  a  fallen  friend  insulted." 
"  How  dare  you  say  such  a  thing? — ^What 
do  you  mean  ?" 

"  You  did — ^you  did !  Oh,  I  understand  it 
all  quite  well !  And  she  felt  it— I  saw  she 
felt  it—poor  Emilia!    Yes,  I  saw,  though 
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she  has  an  angel's  self-command  and  dignity 
— I  can't  think  how  you  could  have  the  heart 
to  do  it." 

"  Don't  you.  me — I'm  not  going  to  bear 
this  from  my  own  daughter." 

"  You  oughtn't,  then,  to  drive  your  daugh- 
ter almost  mad.... Miss  Wyndham  this,  and 
Miss  Wyndham  that.... when  it  used  to  be 
sweet  Emilia  and  dear  Emilia — ^because  you 
think  she's  poor !"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  pas- 
sion of  tears — "  but  she  shan't  be  poor — she 
isn't  poor — and  I  wish  she  was  an  empress 
that  she  might  trample  upon  us  all !" 

"  Have  done,  then !"  said  the  mother,  with 
a  threatening  gesture. 

I  will  shock  you  with  no  more  of  this. 
These  things  have  been ;  these  things,  I  fear, 
still  sometimes  are. 

Alas!  we  shall  have  to  foUow  the  fatal 
effects  of  such  a  rearing,  and  of  such  habits, 
upon  a  fine,  young  creature's  fate. 

One  other  visit  shall  be  slightly  recorded, 
because  it  shows  the  delicacy  that  flows  from 
a  kind  and  simple  heart.  Not  the  clever  Mr. 
Danby,  not  the  passionate  and  devoted  Lisa, 
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Wild  give,  or  did  give,  such  sweet  comfort 
^  poor  Emilia,  as  did  one  little  thought  of 
yy  any  one — the  young  man  they  called  in 
^^  neighbourhood  Johnny  Wilcox, 

He  was  a  young  man  who  had  been 
'^^cught  up  as  many  then  were,  and  some  still 
^^  at  a  common-place  school ;  and  his  father 
^  country  gentleman  of  small  estate,  had  not 
^^oagbtof  even  sending  him  to  the  University 
^'^^^•for,  as  Johnny  was  an  only  son,  it  was  not 
^titended  that  he  should  be  of  any  profession. 
-^nd  to  educate  a  youth  well,  for  the  pro- 
^i^ffiioii  of  genUemaUy  was  not  thought  so 
Indispensable  then  as,  I  am  happy  to  say,  it 
is  beginning  to  be  thought  now. 

So  young  Wilcox,  having  imbibed  and  for- 
gotten as  much  Latin  as  was  usually  acquired 
in  such  seminaries,  and  learned  to  write  his 
own  name,  and  spell  his  own  language— and 
this  was  about  the  sum  of  his  accomplishments 
—returned  home  to  pursue  those  rural  sports 
which  were  the  passion  of  his  heart. 

A  passion  for  rural  sports  is,  by  the  highly 
advanced  inhabitant  of  cities,  usually  regarded 
as  the  strongest  proof  of  an  ordinary  and 
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degraded  miud,  fit  for  nothing  else ;  but  this 
is  often  a  very  short-sighted  view  of  the  case. 
A  passion  for  nature— a  deep,  imaginative  pas- 
sion for  her  wild  scenes  and  solitary  beauty — 
very  often  lies  hidden  under  the  rough  coat 
of  the  fisherman,  the  velveteen  shooting- 
jacket,  and  even  under  the  scarlet  coat.... 
though  the  scarlet  coat  has  more  of  the  show 
and  vanity  of  life  in  it,  and  is  often,  though 
not  always,  the  covering  for  that  vulgar  and 
most  unpoetic  feeling,  the  love  of  fashion — 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  battue. 

But  the  solitary  or  one  companioned  sports- 
man, who  travels  over  the  breezy  champaign, 
or  penetrates  the  deep,  dark  thickets,  the 
game  serving  as  an  exciting  aim  rather  than 
as  the  main  enjoyment  of  the  toil— or  the  6y- 
fisher,  under  the  pendent  oak,  pensive  and 
silent,  bending  over  the  clear,  crystal,  pebbly 
stream^  and  watching  the  many-spotted  trout 
gliding  amid  his  moss-covered  recesses— or 
the  man  enjoying  any  other  of  the  innu- 
merable forms  of  the  romantic  chase— may  be 
blamed  by  the  really  tender  philanthropist,  or 
ridiculed  by  the  man  of  the  world,  but  he  is 
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DO  onimaginative  brute,  and  very  rarely  a 
fool. 

Id  SQch  employments,  wholesome,  healthy 

^tes,  and  many  sound  and  manly  virtues  are 

^^ercised.    Nature — ^wild,  beautiful,  romantic 

^tare — never  speaks  to   the  human  heart 

^together  in  vain.     # 

And  80  it  was  with  Johnny  Wilcox. 
His  passion  for  rural  sports  was  the  pas- 
^on  of  a  poet,  who  never  read  half  a  dozen 
lines  of  poetry  in  his  life;   but  the  great 
Uiotfaer  spoke  to  his  heart,  unknown  even  to 
himself,  and  purified  it  by  her    own   kind 
and    benignant    influences.     His   love   and 
admiration  for  Miss  Wyndham  exceeded  de- 
scription ;  her  blooming  cheek,  her  animated 
^r,  her  vigorous,  healthy,  and  graceful  form, 
was  to  him  as  the  Diana  of  the  woods  he 
loved.     In  a  drawing-room  he  was  half  afraid 
of  her.  In  spite  of  her  easy  politeness  and  un- 
affected grace,  there  he  could  not  help  feeling 
awestruck,  awkward,  and  something  uneasy  in 
her  company ;  but  set  them  both  upon  horse- 
back,  and  he  was  perfectly  happy. 
On  horseback  he  was  graceful  and  at  ease 

n5 
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as  well  as  herself,  for  he  wb3,  of  coarse,  a 
capital  rider ;  and  she,  who  rode  as  well,  was 
to  his  fancy  the  perfection  of  beauty — ^while , 
he  had  the  exquisite  delight  for  the  moment, 
of  feeling  equal  to  and  at  ease  with  his 
charmer. 

It  was  pretty  to  see  Miss  Wyndham  riding 
with  her  father  and  Mr.  Wilcox  at  her  side. 
Mounted  upon  one  of  the  best  horses,  and 
looking  one  of  the  handsomest  young  fellows 
in  the  neighbourhood,  he  knew  his  advan- 
tage, and  rode  gallant  and  protecting  along, 
through  the  bosky  glades,  and  dew-dropping 
branches  of  an  autumn  morning,  in  a  state 
of  enjoyment  it  is  given  to  few  to 
know. 

His  adoration — for  it  had  not  hope  enough 
in  it  to  constitute  a  passion,  was  met  on  her 
side  by  a  very  sincere  liking — ^it  had  all  that 
genuine  warmth  of  that  genuine  liking  in 
which  it  is  felt  to  be  impossible  that  any  more 
dangerous  feeling  can  mingle;  and  I  can 
assure  you  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  are 
few  things  pleasanter  in  life  than  such 
likings. 
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Young  Wilcox  was  associated  in  her  mind 
with  all  those  deep  and  bowery  laneid — those 
firagrant,  health  -  breathing  heaths  —  those 
pebbly  brooks  and  nutty  thickets,  that  she 
80  delighted  in ;  and  she  felt  something  of 
the  same  fresh  and  cheerful  pleasure  in  his 
devotion  and  his  society. 

He,  like  the  rest  of  the  neighbourhood,  had 
heard  the  disagreeable  rumours  afloat  with 
respect  to  the  state  of  Mr.  Wyndham's  affairs, 
aad  he,  like  the  warm-hearted  Lisa,  was 
deeply,  deeply  grieved. 

TiU  the  funeral  was  over,  he  felt  that  all 
intrusion  upon  Miss  Wyndham's  privacy  was 
impossible;  he  contented  himself,  therefore, 
with  riding  in  person  every  day  into  the 
stable-yard,  to  inquire  how  Miss  Wyndham 
and  the  £unily  were. 

The  second  day,  when  he  had  been  sitting 
idly  on  his  beautiful  hunter,  waiting  for  the 
usual  ungatisfactory  message — ^^  Miss  Wynd- 
ham's thanks  and  compliments,  and  Mr. 
Wyndham  is  much  the  same,  she  herself 
tolerably  well" — ^he  had  seen  a  very  ill-looking 
fdlow,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  lounging  at 
the  kitchen-door. 
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When  the  groom  returned  with  the  mes- 
sage, Wilcox  had  said — 

"  Who's  that  ill-looking  scoundrel,  John  ? 
I  didn't  use  to  see  him  among  the  servants. 
You  should  be  careful  who  you  let  into  the 
doors  while  the  master's  so  ill." 

"Oh!"  said  John,  who  had  the  greatest 
possible  regard  for  Mr.  Wilcox,  for  reasons 
both  of  sympathy  and  others  more  solid, 
coming  up  to  the  side  of  the  horse,  laying  his 
hand  upon  the  animal's  neck,  and  speaking  in 
a  low  voice — "  we  do  not  know  much  of  him. 
There's  another  of  'em  in  the  house — I  wish 
we  were  well  rid  of  'em.  It's  a  hard  thing 
for  poor  Miss  Emilia." 

"  Why,  you  don't  mean,"  cried  Wilcox, 
surprised  for  the  moment  out  of  his  propriety 
— "You  don't  mean — "  looking  expressively 
at  the  man. 

"  Btit  I  do,  though,"  said  John. 

Mr.  Wilcox  said  no  more,  but  rode  away 
briskly. 

His  visits  of  inquiry  were  repeated  every 
day,  but,  as  we  know,  he  did  not  see  the  ill- 
looking  face  again.  He  had^  however,  drawn 
his  own  conclusions. 
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Two  days  after  the  funeral,  he  presented 
himself  at  the  front  door,  and  was  admitted. 

He  thought,  as  he  rode  along,  that  nothing 
^^^^  so  easy  as  the  task  he  had  proposed  to 
Mttself, 

He  was  too  sincerely  grieved  and  anxious 
^or  Emilia  to  feel  his  usual  embarrassment, 
^Tid  he  found  himself,  as  we  all  have  done  at 
foments  of  crisis,  suddenly  relieved  from  the 
^liackling  forms  and  restraints  of  society,  and 
Restored  at  once  to  truth  and  nature. 

But  as  the  hall-door  opened — as  he  de- 
scended from  his  fine  horse — as  he  entered — 
^8  the  door  closed  after  him,  and  he  was 
^hered  into  the  well-known  breakfast- room, 
lie  was  like  the  knight  in  the  enchanter's 
castle ;  all  his  old  discouraging  and  depressing 
feelings  of  timidity  fell  upon  him. 

She  was  not  in  the  breakfast-room,  so  there 
was  time,  while  he  waited,  for  his  trepidation 
to  increase;  and  his  knees  became  feebler, 
and  his  colour  higher,  at  every  step  that 
seemed  approaching  the  door. 

At  last,  she  entered  in  her  deep  mourning 
dress.     The  beautiful  colour  he  once  thought 
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80  lovely,  all  gone — ^her  face  pale,  her  ani- 
mated eye  dimmed,  her  gay  and  cheerful 
expression  grave  and  calm. 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him  with  a  smile 
of  affectionate  pleasure,  while  he  grasped 
hers  unable  to  speak,  and  the  tears,  in  spite 
of  all  his  efforts,  brimming  to  his  eyes. 

The  weakness  was  infectious  —  her  eyes 
soon  ran  over ;  and  the  first  effect  of  their 
meeting  was  to  have  a  good  cry  together. 
They  sat  a  little  while  so,  till  Emilia  said — 

"  You  loved  and  honoured  my  mother,  Mr. 
Wilcox,  and  you  will  be  among  those  who 
lament  her  most  sincerely." 

^^  I  did  honour  that  lamented  lady.  Miss 
Emilia.  She  was  a  great  deal  cleverer  and 
wiser  than  I,  poor  fellow,  could  even  appre- 
ciate ;  but  she  was  the  kindest  of  friends  to 
me  from  a  boy,  and  if  I  am  not  quite  so  bad 
as  I  might  have  been,  I  owe  it  to  her." 

"  She  was  one,"  said  Emilia,  "  whose 
great  abilities  were  always  employed  to  pro- 
mote the  real  good  of  those  she  loved-— and 
she  had  a  great  regard  for  you,  Mr.  Wilcox." 

^*  Miss  Emilia,"  said  he,  fixing  her  eyes 
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upon  her  face,  and  assuming  a  very  grave  and 

serious  air,  ^^  am  I  going  to  take  the  greatest 

and  most    inexcusable  of   liberties?... Mrs. 

Wyndham  had  a  regard  for  me— to  believe 

it  is  the  greatest  pride  of  my  life ;  her  esteem 

has  led  me  to  hold  myself  in  some  esteem, 

and  preserved  me  from   many  things  that 

would  now  have  been  bitterly  regretted.     I 

<>We  it  her  that  I  am  not  a  brutal,  drunken 

^t-Hmworthy  to  sit  in  the  same  room  with 

yon,  Miss  Emilia." 

The  simple  tribute  went  warm  to  her  heart, 
^nd  her  countenance  showed  that  it  did. 

**  Miss  Emilia,"  he  began  again,  and  he 
hesitated  and  coloured,  *^you  are,   too,  ex- 
tremely clever  and  extremely  penetrating,  and 
I  think  you  know  my  heart ;  if" — ^with  in- 
creasing courage—*^  you  do  know  my  heart, 
you  know  that  I  would  rather  be  trampled 
under  foot  by  wild  horses — ^I  would  rather 
cut  off  this  hand,  and  fling  it  in  the  fire— I 
would  rather  perish — than  offend  you." 

*' Indeed,  Mr.  Wilcox,  I  believe  it,"  said 
she,  a  little  surprised  at  this  exordium. 
"  Then  you  will  not  believe — ^for  you  are 
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as  just  as  you  are  clever — that  in  what  I  an 
about  to  say,  however  ill  or  improperly  I  maj 
express  myself,  that  I  can  mean  anything  tc 
offend — anything  but  what  the  deepest  re- 
spect  might  lead  a  man  to  say — " 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  never  wilfully  offeiu! 
or  hurt  any  one,  Mr.  Wilcox — ^but  if  there  it 
any  danger  of  it...." 

"  I  had  better  not  go  on,  you  were  about 
to  say — ^perhaps  so— -but  as  what  I  am  going 
to  say  may  be  of  some  little  use  to  you,  and 
can  hurt  no  one  on  earth  but  myself — it  ma} 
make  you  hate  mCy  but  it  cannot  harm  y^^^ 
1  will  say  it." 

She  began  to  feel  a  little  alarmed,  but  she 
was  not  prepared  for  what  was  coming. 

"  Miss  Emilia,  certain  reports" — ^looking 
another  way  from  her,  indeed,  almost  turning 
his  back  upon  her — '*  have  reached  me....I  dc 
not  presume  further,  except  to  say,  that  mj 
life — ^you  have  long  known  that  was  yours— 
and  to  spend  it  for  you  and  yours  at  anj 
moment  would  be  my  glory — but  that  mj 
fortune  is  at  Mr.  Wyndham's  disposal... .11 
you  would   make  a  good -hearted,  humble- 
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minded  fellow — whose  sole  happiness  has  been 
in  your  sisterly  friendship,  Miss  Wyndham — 
piood  aod  happy  beyond  the  expression  of 
human  words.. .you  will  treat  him  like  a  friend, 
trust  in  him  like  a  brother,  and — and — make 
nse  of  him." 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Wilcox,"  she  said,  touched 

beyond  words  at  the  feeling  and  delicacy  of 

lu8  tones  and  gestures,  and  contrasting  them, 

in  spite  of  herself,  with  the  roughness  of 

Mr.  Danby — "  I  should    be  an  ungrateful 

^^tch,  indeed,  if  I  did  not  meet  this  kind 

^d  generous  friendship  as  it  ought  to  be  met 

■*with  confidence.     It  is  too  true  —  things 

w  not  here  as  my  father's  sincere  friends 

JDnst desire;   but  the  present  pressure — the 

only  diflBiculty  which  can  lead  any  person  of 

<^nmion  honesty  to  take  advantage  of  the 

generous  kindness  of  his  friends — is,  by  the 

interposition  of  a  veiy  able  man  of  business, 

'emoYed.     If  it  had    not,"    extending   her 

band,  ^'  as  frankly  would  I  have  accepted 

your  assistance,  as  it  has  been  generously  and 

delicately  oiTered." 

He  turned  round ;  took  the  hand  she  held 
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out,  gazed  with  an  air  of  tenderness  and 
reverence  in  her  face... .It  was  impossible  for 
love,  respect,  and  admiration,  to  be  more 
beautifully  mingled,  and  said — 

"  For  the  present,  you  said.  May  I  ask,  is 
it  only  for  the  present  removed  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know — I  cannot  tell.. ••" 

"  Then,  Miss  Wyndham....!  hope  I  have  at 
least  manliness  and  self-command  enough 
not  to  disturb  you  in  these  serious  hours  with 
my  weakness  and  my  feelings.  I  have  always 
made  one  resolution,  not  to  mar  the  happiness 
I  did  enjoy,  by  aspiring  to  that  which  was 
never  intended  for  such  as  I  am.  But  only 
this  much — there  is  one  man  in  the  world 
devoted  heart,  soul,  and  being  to  you — ^what- 
ever betide  you  and  your  father,  there  is  one 
who  will  never,  never  fail  you.  I  ask  nothing 
— I  hope  for  nothing — ^your  own  fine  mind 
and  generous  heart  will  teach  you  what  it 
must  be  to  me  to  be  able  to  do  something  for 
you.. ..You  will  not  deny  me  this  one  mark  of 
esteem,  if  you  want  it." 

**  I  will  not.  We  understand  each  other 
well,  I  believe,  Mr.  Wilcox.     You,  probably. 
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c&D  read  my  heart  as^  I  think,  I  read  yours ; 
the  generous  friendship  you  profess  for  me  is 
My  returned,  and  the  sweetest  moment  I 
have  yet  known  since  my  mother  died,  I  owe 
to  yon." 
His  heart  glowed  within  him. 
"Yes,"  she  said,  her  heart  glowing  too, 
"  yonr  delicacy — your  kindness — ^your  gene- 
rous regard — ^have  comforted  me  more  than  I 
have  words  to  express." 

He  was  no  fool,  Johnny  Wilcox— ^and  no 
coxcomb :  he  understood  all  that  this  speech 
conveyed,  and  he  was  not  puppy  enough  to 
take  it  for  more. 

He  rode  away  grateful  and '  happy-his 
heart  lightened  of  a  load  of  anxieties,  fears, 
and  generous,  but  hopeless  wishes.  And  she 
went  up  to  her  father's  bedside,  knowing  that 
there  was  one  good,  and  kind,  and  feeling 
being,  to  whose  assistance  she  need  not  fear 
to  ha?e  recourse. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

She  doth  tell  me  where  to  borrow 
Comfort  in  the  midst  of  sorrow, 
Makes  the  desolatest  place 
To  her  presence  be  a  grace. 

The  Muse — G.  Withers. 

A  fortnight  had  thus  slipped  away. 

Mr.  Wyndham  was  slowly  recovering  his 
strength,  and  had  been  removed  to  his  arm- 
chair. 

But  there  was  something  about  him  that 
she  could  not  quite  understand,  and  which 
gave  her  great  uneasiness  —  his  delirium 
seemed  to  be  over.  He  had  always  been 
aware  of  the  presence  of  those  about  him, 
and  never  made  mistakes  with  regard  to  them ; 
but  for  a  time  it  had  been  impossible  to  com- 
municate with  him,  to  penetrate  his  mind, 
or  make  him  aware  of  any  ideas  you  wished 
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to  coDTej.  This  had  gone  off,  and  be  was 
again  capable  of  receiying  new  impressions. 
He  had  been  made  aware  that  his  wife  was 
dead,  that  the  funeral  was  over,  and  that 
Emilia  remained,  a  most  tender  and  assiduous 
nurse,  devoted  to  his  recovery  and  comfort. 

Bnt  be  was  changed.  She  felt  as  if  he  were 
bardlj  the  same  man.  He  had  always  been 
pettish  and  unreasonable,  and  was  certainly 
neither  a  very  wise  nor  a  very  considerate 
hemg;  but  this  was  far  different  from  what 
he  was  now. 

His  pettishness  had  changed  to  the  helpless 
ciossness  of  a  whining,  sick  child ;  his  whole 
attention  seemed  absorbed  by  his   personal 
comforts,  and  he  was  exacting  and  unreason- 
able to  the  greatest  degree.    Nothing  was  too 
expensive,  or  unattainable,  to  be  the  subject 
of  his  longings ;  and  nothing  more  querulous 
than  his  lamentations  when  what  he  desired 
conld  not  be  procured.   His  whole  attention — 
such  power  of  it  as  seemed  left— was  absorbed 
by  himself ;  he  did  not  seem  to  have  a  per- 
ception of  what  was  due  to  any  other  crea- 
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ture.  His  imagination  seemed  occupied  with 
one  picture  alone,  namely,  that  of  Wingfield 
Wyndham  —  the  most  unfortunate  and  the 
most  justly  to  be  pitied  of  human  beings, 
whose  sorrows  it  ought  to  become  the  sole 
business  of  the  human  race  to  assuage. 

Such  is  the  wretched  state  into  which 
mental  disease  may  reduce  a  man.  It  remains 
to  be  proved  whether  those  who  have  used 
their  faculties  well  and  worthily  while  they 
had  them,  can,  even  in  this  state  of  fatuity, 
ever  become  so  thoroughly  selfish  and  un- 
amiable.  I  would  hope  not.  As  our  native 
character  and  acquired  habits  are  said  to  dis- 
play themselves  in  our  dreams,  so,  I  would 
fain  hope,  that  something  of  their  native 
worth  might  still  linger  and  be  discovered 
amid  wrecks  and  ruins  such  as  these.  But  I 
will  not  affirm  this.  Such  excessive  patience 
and  inexhaustible  indulgence  is  required  to- 
wards these  unfortunates,  that  I  would  not 
diminish  the  pity  their  unhappy  condition 
ought  to  inspire,  by  the  reflection  that  it  is 
perhaps  partly  the  result  of  former  ill-disci- 
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pline  and  selfishness.  Only  let  us  hope,  that 
for  the  really  generous  and  good  to  fall  into 
such  a  moral  state  is  rare. 

His  daughter  flattered  herself  that    this 
peeriBbness  was  merely  the  result  of  sorrow 
&nd  illness,  and  that  it  would  disappear  in 
time.    She  cheerfully  applied  herself  to  at- 
tend upon  and  entertain  him — ^met  his  grum- 
Uings  with  a  pleasant  excuses—  his  lamen- 
tations with  the  kindest  sympathy — ^his  dis- 
appointed   wishes    with    regrets  —  and    his 
peevish    complaints    against  herself  with  a 
good-humoured  smile.      He  was   not   quite 
iflgensible  to  all  this ;  for  he  showed,  even  in 
the  midst  of  his  ill-humour,  an  affection  for  his 
daughter  which  he  had  never  seemed  to  feel 
before-— clung  to  her  like  a  child,  and  was 
nerer  happy  without  her. 

Fortunately,  as  he  dozed  and  slept  a  good 
deal,  she  could  often  leave  him  under  the  care 
of  Biggs,  and,  sallying  forth  by  herself,  enjoy 
the  rapture  of  the  woods. 

It  was  a  mild  November,  and  they  had  not 
yet  lost  aU  their  beauty.  The  grave  and 
pensive  beauty  of   the  declining  year  still 
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bung  upon  the  sear  and  crimsoned  branches. 
Her  relaxation  was  to  stroll  among  the  walks 
with  which  they  were  intersected,  to  visit 
every  rocky  glade  and  hanging  thicket,  and, 
in  some  deep  recess,  to  sit  down  on  one  of  the 
sylvan  benches,  and  read — 

His  letters. 

She  had  got  them  all — she  read  and  re-read 
— she  knew  every  word  by  heart — ^but  still 
she  read  again. 

The  syllables  seemed  to  convey  more  latent 
meaning — the  "  Emilia "  seemed  to  speak 
and  promise  more  every  time  she  went  over 
them.  There  was  a  certain  tone  of  recollec- 
tion and  affection  through  them  all  which 
could  not  be  mistaken. 

The  newspapers,  too,  were  perused  with  the 
most  ardent  curiosity,  and  though  his  name, 
and  the  name  of  his  regiment,  seldom  ap- 
peared, yet  he  was  of  the  army,  and  that  was 
enough. 

And  then,  under  the  present  excitement  of 
her  feelings,  it  was  natural — was  it  not  ? — 
that  she,  nature's  poet,  should  find  in  her 
numbers  a  companion  for  her  solitude.  Poetry, 
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to  those  who  have  any  ear  for  rhythm,  is  the 
Mtural  expression  of  any  high- wrought  feel- 
ings. It  is  a  very  great  mistake  to  fancy 
poetiy  an  artificial  mode  of  pouring  out  the 
heart;  the  history  of  every  poet  that  ever 
lived  would  assure  us  of  the  contrary. 

Don!t  be  frightened — I  am  not  going  to 

^^e  any  of  her  effusions  upon  you.     You 

'^ould  only  make  a  face,  and  turn  over  the 

p3ge ;  though,  I  assure  you,  if  I  had  indulged 

70U  with  one  or  two  of  them,  you  might  have 

^n  the  better  for  it,  for  they  were  full  of 

Winple,  truthful,  tender,  and  pathetic  feeling, 

^^d  coloured  and  adorned  by  an  imagination 

^bich,  unspoiled  by  false  and  affected  styles 

^nd  fashions  of  writing  verses,  had  fed  alone 

'ipon  nature. 

Such  as  they  were,  they  were  certtiinly 
Written,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  most 
youthful  poets,^  preserved — though  in  rather 
a  careless  manner,  just  as  they  were  written, 
on  broken  scraps  of  paper,  and  locked  up 
with  her  letters  in  her  writing-desk.  This 
solitude,  and  these  reveries,  were,  however, 
dangerous  for   her  heart.      The   impression 
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made  by  Lenox  was  considerably  deepened 
by  such  solitary  musings— no  mother  near  to 
shake  her  head,  or,  with  more  anxiety  than 
ever  she  suffered  her  countenance  to  express, 
engage  her  in  some  reading  or  some  employ- 
ment, which  would  dissipate  her  thoughts  as 
much  as  possible. 

Thus  passed  the  time  till  Mr.  Danby  came 
again. 

This  meeting  was  on  both  sides  far  less 
agitating  and  disagreeable  than  the  last.  Her 
father  was  able  to  receive  him,  and  to  con- 
yerse,  as  best  he  might,  upon  business.  This 
unpleasant  occupation  did  not  fall  upon  her. 

Mr.  Danby  came,  intending  to  stay  for  two 
days,  during  which  time  he  never  once  ad- 
dressed her  upon  the  subject  of  affairs.  He 
was  very  much  and  seriously  engaged  during 
the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  and  only  suffered 
his  deeply  thoughtful  brow  to  relax,  and  his 
severe  eye  to  assume  a  softer  expression^  when 
he  sat  with  her. 

She,  on  her  part,  was  most  anxious  to  show 
him  every  attention.  She  made  his  breakfast 
and  his  tea  for  him;  she  sat  with  him  at 
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dinner  and  some  time  afterwards,  talking  to 
ium,  or  reading  the  newspaper  to  him — for 
hmg  once  offered  to  read  a  passage,  he  had 
seemed  so  rested,  happy,  and  comfortable, 
wbile  she  was  so  employed,  that,  in  mere 
gratitude  and  good  nature,  she  had  repeated 
tbetask. 

At  tea-time  she  met  him  again;  and, 
^hile  she  presided  at  her  tea-table,  her  talk 
\ras  very  pleasant,  for  she  only  thought  of 
showing  her  thankfulness  for  the  evident 
&tigae  and  yexation  he  was  undergoing,  by 
diverting  and  amusing  him  as  much  as  lay 
in  her  power  in  his  hours  of  relaxation. 
This  placid  mode  of  life  passed  on  unheeded 
by  her ;  for  she  thought  of  him  only  as  of  a 
respected  friend  of  her  father's ;  one  a  century 
older  than  herself,  and  of  whom  she  only 
wondered  that  she  was  not  more  afraid.  But 
it  was  not  so  with  him. 

The  peaceful  happiness  he  was  now  enjoy- 
ing exceeded  everything  he  could  have  ima- 
gined in  his  most  extatic  dreams.  The  vnld 
throbs  of  passion  under  which  he  had  found 
himself  such  a  poor  distracted  victim,  were 
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now  at  an  end.  There  was  nothing  to  excite 
his  feelings — nothing  to  disturb  hers.  She 
was  all  calm  serenity  and  cheerful  good  sense 
— he  at  ease,  and  no  longer  embarrassed  by 
his  shyness,  awkwardness,  and  want  of  the 
habit  of  company.  He  enjoyed  this  tite-a- 
tete  without  any  alloy;  he  did  not  speak 
much — he  did  not  feel  the  slightest  desire  of 
making  himself  agreeable — ^he  was  too  en- 
tirely absorbed  in  the  pleasure  of  sitting  with 
and  listening  to  her,  even  to  think  of  himself, 
or  the  impression  he  might  make.  The  idea 
of  pleasing  her  was,  indeed,  far  too  high  to  be 
within  the  scope  even  of  his  widest  ambition. 

All  he  desired  was  to  be  near  her. 

And  he  was  near  her,  and  the  two  days 
lengthened  into  a  week,  and  his  society  be- 
came quite  a  sort  of  pleasure  to  her.  She 
felt  so  secure  and  safe  in  his  hands,  that  she 
grew  to  find  considerable  satisfaction  in  the 
thoughts  of  coming  down  to  make  his  tea, 
and  to  sit  and  chat  and  read  the  newspaper. 

People  came  and  went.  The  little  routine 
of  every-day  life  went  on. 

He  continued  to  be  occupied  with  business. 
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and  not  Mr.  Wyndham's  business  alone,  for 
Us  other  papers  of  more  urgent  nature  had 
been  sent  for,  and  had  followed  him  to  the 
Oaks;   and  when  the  toil  of    the  day  was 
over  and  the  hour  of  meeting   approached, 
be,  who  had  been  too  busy  to  think  about  it, 
too  much  occupied  even  to  anticipate  it,  re- 
ceived it  as  we  receive  the  unbought  bless- 
ings of  nature — a  smiling  sky  or  a  refreshing 
breeze. 
His  life  was  all  calm  and  peaceful  delight. 
I  repeat  myself,  I   dwell   upon   it.     The 
heart  rejoices  in  this  pause  in  the  midst  of  his 
desolate  existence. ...this  blissful  paradise  in 
the  waste  of  his  dreary  life.. ..these  few  brief 
hours  of  a  happiness  not  one  in  ten  thousand 
could  have  tasted  as  did  he.     The  heart — 
even  mine— cannot  dwell  but  with  pleasure 
upon  this  prospect. 
In  spite  of  all  that  followed — alas ! 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Her  hair 

Is  like  the  summer  tresses  of  the  trees, 

When  twilight  makes  them  brown,  and  on  her  cheek 

Blushes  the  richness  of  an  autumn  sky 

With  eyer-shiHing  beauty. 

Longfellow. 

You  should  have  seen  Emilia  and  Mr. 
Danbj  sitting  at  tea,  or,  rather,  after  tea. 
The  shutters  shut,  the  curtains  closed,  a 
bright  fire  blazing  in  the  grate ;  she,  employed 
in  working  at  a  beautiful  dress  that  she  is 
embroidering  for  her  Lisa — and  he,  in  his 
arm-chair,  lingering,  and  finding  it  impossible 
to  rise  and  return  to  his  work  in  the  study. 

Now  taking  up  the  end  of  the  delicate  crape 
in  his  bony  hand,  and  holding  it,  and  looking 
at  it  with  a  sort  of  wonder,  such  as  an  intel- 
ligent savage  might  feel  at  beholding,  for  the 
first  time,  some  beautiful  work  of  art.. ..But 
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there  is  more  there  than  the  beauty  of  those 
soft  and  delicate  coloars  to  fascinate  his 
itttention,  while  he  holds  it,  and  pores  over 
it  with  his  half-shut  eyes.  A  sort  of  mag- 
netic attraction  seems  to  pervade  it. 

While  she,  half  amused,  half  flattered,  but 
oot  the  least  in  the  world  aware  of  the  true 
Datura  of  his  feelings,  talks  and  smiles  with 
that  sweet,  quiet  smile — the  only  smile  that 
hag  been  seen  upon  her  lips  since  her  mother's 
death. 

The  love  which  had  been  admiration,  ten- 
derness, attachment,  and  a  host  of  sweet,  un- 
intelligible feelings  mingled,  has,  during  the 
last  few  days  of  his  stay,  begun  to  assume 
the  form  of  one  of  those  deep,  ineffaceable 
passions  for  which  men  have  been  known  to 
sacrifice  life,  and — far  more  than  life — ^honour, 
reputation,  and  all  that  renders  life  dear. 

Here  was  a  man  entirely  without  the  habit 
of  conquering  or  controlling  his  feelings — 
for  feelings  strong  enough  to  demand  control 
he  had  never  experienced  before — ^brought 
up,  as  he  had  been,  by  a  mother  with  whom 
I  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  make  you  ac- 
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quainted,  his  mind  had  never  been  enlarged 
or  cultivated  in  the  slightest  degree,  he 
reflected  little  either  upon  himself  or  upon 
any  of  those  great  questions  of  religion  and 
morality,  which  ought  to  occupy  the  thoughts 
and  attention  of  every  rational  being. 

Devoted  to  law — reared  in  that  narrow 
circle  of  technical  ideas  in  which  the  mere 
study  of  law  involves  the  mind — ^his  very 
Sabbaths  no  day  of  rest  for  him,  but  most 
often  employed  in  bringing  up  the  arrears  of 
the  week.  His  intellect  never  roused  to 
the  consideration  of  those  great  principles 
of  eternal  justice  and  right  on  which  law 
ought  to  be  based — ^but  employed  in  dis- 
entangling, or  in  fencing  against,  all  the  in- 
tricate questions  founded  on  the  construction 
of  words  and  phrases,  which  the  imperfection 
of  language — or  the  imperfection  of  our  legal 
language  entails ;  his  mind,  as  I  believe  I  have 
said  before,  far  from  becoming  enlarged  by 
the  practice  of  life,  became  narrower  and 
narrower  every  day,  though  his  intellect  upon 
this  one  matter  had  acquired  an  almost  pre- 
ternatural acuteness. 
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And  yet  nature,  it  is  evident,  bad  intended 
him  for  no  such  man.     There  was  a  depth  of 
feeling,  a  strength  of  imagination  lying  un- 
excited  within,  which  the   life   he   had   led 
might  smother,  bat  could  not  destroy;  and 
which,  called  at  length  into  being,  burst  forth 
with  a  force  that  would  almost  have  over- 
powered one  far  more  accustomed  than  he 
Was  to  comprehend  and  be  upon  his  guard 
^nst  the  violence  of  his  own  feelings. 

The  frequent  sighs  that  would  heave  his 
tH)som,  as  he  sat  thus  holding  the  magical 
piece  of  muslin  in  his  hand,  might  have 
banned  her  had  she  not  been  unconsciousness 
^d  inexperience  itself  in  such  matters.  There 
vas  only  one  heart  in  the  wide  world  whose 
love  she  desired  to  obtain,  there  was  only  one 
being  whose  words  and  looks  were  weighed 
and  dwelt  upon  with  interest;  with  regard 
to  all  the  rest  of  the  race  of  man,  she  lived  in 
that  artless,  unsuspicious  ease,  which  gave 
to  her  manners  their  peculiar  charm. 
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It  was  during  Mr.  Danby's  stay  at  the 
Oaks  that  Emilia  received  the  following 
letter : — 

"  Dearest  of  Ems, 

*^  Here  is  an  event !  Guess. 
I  give  you — ^like  that  old  mother  Sevigue,  in 
ray  French  exercise  upon  the  celebrated 
letter — ten  million  of  guesses,  and  I'll  swear 
you  won't  guess  right — ^you  won't  come 
within  a  million  miles  of  the  truth.  Je  vous 
le  donne  en  deuw^  je  vous  le  donne  en  trots ,  je 
vous  le  donne  en  miUe.  Do  you  recollect 
what  a  blundering  business  I  made  of  that 
detested  letter — six  exercises  I  had  on  it 
before  it  was  right.  I  abhorred  the  very 
name  of  Sevigne.  I  little  thought  how  it 
would  serve  to  round  my  periods  at  this  most 
extraordinary  crisis  of  fate.  Well,  you 
haven't  guessed,  have  you?— Turn  over  the 
page,  and  see ! 

"  Why,  what  do  you  think  they've  made 
papa  —  dear,  old,  good-natured,  pompous 
daddy — well  this  heaven-bom  minister  of 
ours  has  made  him — what  ? 
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"Don't  swoon — don't  go  into  a  fit  with 
suprise — why  they've  made  him  an — 
"  Ambassador  ! 
**  There's  for  you ! 

**  You  don't  believe  me — I  see  you  don't. 

Don't  be  impertinent,  miss ;  papa  is  a  very 

ioflaential  man — ^he  has  a  thousand  votes,  I 

l)elieve,  in  the  House  of  Commons.... No,  I 

Wieve  that's  not  it — thousands  of  votes  out, 

^d  some  little  snug  boroughs  and  things—- 

oh,  I  am  becoming  quite  an  adept  in  these 

matters.     Well,  I  don't  know  what  he  else 

has  got,  or  what  else  he  has  not  got,  but  he's 

got  to  be  an  ambassador. 

"  And  to  St.  Petersburgh. 

"  We  are  going  up  to  town  immediately, 

that  is,  mamma  and  I,  for  papa  has  been  in 

town  this  ten  days ;  and  I  am  to  be  presented 

before  I  go,  and  come  out — ^though  I'm  only 

sixteen  next  birthday ;  and  it  makes  mamma 

so  mad! — She  thought  she  had  me  safe  in 

coop  for  one  other  season,  and,  lo  and  behold ! 

Fm  out ! 

^*  Oh,  I'll  make  mischief  among  them  all 
at  St.  Petersburgh — see  if  I  don't — and  I'll 
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London   party — you'll   only   be   poor, 
Mrs.  Colonel  Len  .  . — don't  beat  me — ^1 
ing  on  your  husband's  arm,  with  may 
paltry  bit  of  a  red  ribbon  just  peeping  t 
button-hole,  and  a  paltry  Sir  as  a  hand 
his  name ;  and  I  shall  come  up  to  you  wit 
grandee — all  sorts  of  sheep-skins,  and 
necked   eagles,   and   dragons,  and   Geo 
and  Michaels,    and   monsters,  adorning 
breast,  and  covered  from  head  to  foot 
stars  and  garters ;  and  you'll  look  so  hu 
and  so  afraid,  and  I  shall  be  so  sweetly 
descending. 

^^  I  think  I  see  mamma  and  me  amon 
those  great  white  Russian  bears,  gapir 
Madame  1'^  mbassadrice !  There  she  goc 
jrlbrious,  with  her  srreat  black  eyes  and 
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little,  comical  looking  creature,  wrapped  up 
in  this  way,  is  that's  coming  along.... and  they 
My—*  Who  can  this  little  piece  of  goods  be  ? 
-^e  mast  be  as  old  as  the  hills." 
"  *  And  so  I  am,*  I  cry,  with  a  scream  of 

laughter,    ^  I'm  mamma's  mamma — ^ha,    ha, 

ha!' 

"  Don't  shake  your  head,  and  put  up  your 
finger,  and  purse  up  your  nice  mouth,  and 
look  like  a  prude.  It  won't  do,  Emilia — ^I'm 
&8  wild  as  the  winds. 

"I  think  if  they'd  make  me  a  coach  of 
thistledown  I'd  fly  to  the  Orcades* 

"I'm  sure  I  was  changed  at  nurse — 
iQamnoa's  child  ought  to  have  been  a  big, 
hobgoblin,  strapping,  six  foot  girl.  I'm  sure 
Tm  Queen  Mab's  child ;  I  seriously  am  quite 
sure  I  am,  I  am  so  full  of  mischief. 

"  However,  I'm  not  quite  gone  to  the 
Orcades  yet.  And  now  I  come  to  the  dolo- 
rous part  of  my  letter. 

"  About  coming  to  see  you — ^I  will  come 
and  see  you— do  you  think  I'll  go  to  the 
world's  end  without  taking  leave  of  you  ?  Never 
tlunk  of  it. — ^Mamma  has  been  in  a  huff  ever 
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since  our  last  yisit,  and  she  told  me  to-dav, 
while  we  were  quarrelling  about  it,  that  you 
had  a  great  deal  too  much  influence  oyer  my 
mind,  and  that,  if  it  was  not  for  you,  I  should 
not  be  so  disrespectful  to  her. 

^'  I  thought  I  should  haye  burst  with  rage ! 
I  was  quite  in  a  blaze,  and  should  haye  gone 
up  like  a  sky-rocket,  if  I  had  not  been 
quenched  in  quite  a  passion  of  tears.  What 
shameful  injustice !  and  so  I  told  her.  I  told 
her  that  it  was  false,  and  that  it  was  you  who 
were  for  eyer  telling  me  to  be  good,  and 
showing  rae  my  duty,  and  saying  that,  how- 
eyer  bad  our  parents  might  be,  we  ought  to 
loye  and  honour  them  because  they  are  our 
parents. 

"  And  then  wasn't  she  in  a  fury  ? — and  I 
said,  as  well  as  I  could,  for  I  sobbed  like  a 
fool,  that  it  was  her  own  fault  if  I  did  not 
loye  her  and  honour  her,  for  I  couldn^t. 

"  I  thouofht  she'd  haye  thrown  her  book  at 
me,  and  dipped  under  the  table — but  it  didn't 
come. 

^'  What  a  shame !  to  take  my  Emilia  en 
grippe  in  this  way !    The  best  and  only  friend 
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I  have  in  the  world !  The  only  person  that 
^▼er  gcolds  me,  or  tells  me  I'm  wrong,  that  is 
io  the  right  way — ^for,  to  be  sore,  manmia 
does  her  duty  as  far  as  scolding  goes. 

'' Emilia!   who's  always  taking  mamma's 

party  till  she  quite  makes  me  jealous  and 

^gry . — ^Emilia !  who  is  wisdom  and  goodness 

'teelf.    Ah,  Emilia !  what  do  you  not  owe  to 

Jf(nir  mother  ? 

**But  where  was  I?  Oh!  she  says  I 
^n't  come  and  see  you  again,  and  I  say  I 
must  and  will — and  there  the  matter  rests ; 
'^Ut  never  belieye  me,  if  you  don't  see  me  pop 
^  one  or  other  of  these  mornings." 


"  My  Lisa,"   wrote  Emilia   back,   "  how 

Unhappy  you  make  me !     My  dear,  dear  Lisa, 

How  can  you  be  so  wrong !     Your  letters  are 

Nothing  but  pain  to  me !  not  because  you  are 

\nld  as  the  winds,  as  you  say — thatj  perhaps, 

is  quite  natural  for  one  so  young  and  so  happy 

as  you  are — ^but  how  dare  you,  my  Lisa  ?  how 

dare  you  write  of  your  parents  as  you  do? 

How  dare  you  quarrel  with  your  mother  ?     It 
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makes  my  very  blood  run  cold  when  I  hear  of 
so  unnatural  a  thing — so  horrid  a  thing — 
and  done  by  my  darling  Lisa!  I  will  not 
quarrel  with  you  for  your  speech  about  me, 
for  that  was  a  blunder  of  your  honest  feel- 
ings— ^but  only  reflect  what  a  rude,  improper 
speech  to  any  one,  much  more  to  your  own 
mother.  No  wonder  Lady  Maria  hates  me, 
if  this  is  the  way  you  represent  me  to  her. 
I  must  appear  like  a  hypocritical,  mischief- 
making  meddler,  professing  to  teach  you  what 
is  right,  and  encouraging  you  in  all  that  is 
wrong.... but  when  you  are  in  a  passion,  my 
Lisa,  you  are  like  a  little  mad  thing,  and 
never  know  what  you  say. 

"  As  for  coming  to  me  without  Lady 
Maria's  consent — that  I  must  positively  for- 
bid. 

*^  I  could  have  no  pleasure  in  seeing  you 
so,  and  you  ought  to  have  no  pleasure  in 
seeing  me. 

**  No,  we  must  give  that  up— indeed,  we 
must,  my  Lisa.  It  makes  me  feel  very  sad 
to  think  you  are  going  so  far  and  far  away ; 
but  I  hope  you  will  write  to  me,  and  tell  me 
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all  that  is  in  your  foolish  heart.  Perhaps 
your  friend  may  be  able,  now  and  then,  to 
give  you  a  little  sober  advice,  and  temper 
Qoeea  Mab's  spirit  with  some  of  her  own 
gnivity. 

"For  me,  laaghter  and  joy  have  taken 
leave  of  me — I — ^but  I  will  not  trouble  you 
with  my  affairs  or  anxieties — I  do  not  very 
well  know  how  things  are  going  on.  Mr. 
Danby  is  here,  but  he  does  not  say  one  word 
to  me  upon  the  subject.  When  I  know  my 
&te,  you  shall  know  it,  and  I  am  not  afraid 
^iie  Princess  RuflTamuifapuiTaslowski  will  ever 
forget  her  friend." 

Two  days  after  this  letter,  as  Mr.  Danby 
*^d  Emilia  were  sitting  quietly  at  breakfast, 
^e  door  opened,  and  a  little  figure,  dressed 
^^  an  old  woman's  red  cloak,  came  flying  in, 
^^^8  spread,  and  clasped  round  Emilia's  neck 
^^  a  moment,  quite  unaware  that  any  one 
^Ise  was  in  the  room. 

"  Done — Here  I  am — I  said  I  would.... I 
"^as  sure  I  ought,  and  here  I  am,  my  best  of 
loves  Md  Emmys." 
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Emilia  could  not  but  press  the  pretty 
trifler  to  her  heart — all  her  principle  conld 
not  prevent  her  rejoicing  thus  to  see  her  once 
more — ^yet  she  was  pained  and  grieved.  She 
kissed  her,  and  then,  holding  her  a  little  off, 
looked  at  the  old,  dingy  red  cloak,  and  black 
bonnet,  which  had  fallen  apon  the  floor,  dis- 
playing her  beautiful  tresses,  dishevelled 
round  her  cheeks  and  neck. 

The  presence  of  Mr.  Danby  embarrassed 
Emilia ;  she  did  not  like  to  remonstrate,  and 
yet  she  could  not  be  silent. 

"  Sit  down,  my  dear,  and  tell  me  how  it 
has  happened,"  at  last  she  said. 

The  little  thing  looked  round,  and  now  was 
first  aware  of  the  presence  of  Mr.  Danby. 

*^  Oh !"  she  said,  looking  as  if  a  little  taken 
by  surprise ;  and,  making  him  a  low  courtesy, 
she  sat  down  by  Emilia. 

Mr.  Danby,  who  scarcely  seemed  to  per- 
ceive her  presence,  tossed  off  his  cup  of  tea, 
and,  with  one  of  his  awkward  bows,  rose  and 
left  the  room. 

And  then  it  was — jumping  up  and  dancing 
about  in  the  wildest  spirits — 
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"  I've  caught  you ! — I  really  have — This  is 
the  reason,  Miss  Prue,  you  would  not  let  me 
come.  Oh,  the  darling  Celadon !  oh,  the 
beautiful,  dangerous  creature. — Never  preach 
to  we  again !...." 

''  My  dear  Lisa !  how  can  you  be  so  ridi- 
culous ? — so  disagreeable  V* 

"  Oh !  I  am — am  1 1"  she  exclaimed,  run- 
oiug  on  with  a  torrent  of  nonsense,  evidently 
intended  to  stop  Emilia's  voice,  and  prevent 
the  expected  remonstrance. 

''Lisa,  my  love,  be  quiet — ^you  torment 
me/'  cried  Emilia,  almost  impatiently.  ^'  How 
did  you  come  here  ?  Nay,  tell  me  the  truth — 
I  trust  Lady  Maria  gave  leave." 

'*  Don't  trust  anything  about  it — and  don't 
talk  about  it  at  all — ^for  my  coach,  like  Cin- 
derella's, will  turn  into  a  pumpkin  if  I  stay 
long.... in  other  words,  I  shall  be  found  out, 
^hich  I  suppose  was  what  was  signified  by 
that  delectable  fable." 

She  took  Emilia's  hand,  gazed  fondly  into 
her  fece,  and  then  said  with  feeling — 

"  If  I  have  done  a  wrong  thing,  it  is  the 
last  I  intend  to  do  in  my  life ;  henceforth, 
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and  for  ever,  I  mean  to  be  as  good  as  good 
— I  shall  think  of  all  yon  have  taaght  and  told 
me  when  I  am  away  from  you,  Emilia — be- 
lieve me,  I  shall — ^but  to  go  away  without 
seeing  you,  and  thanking  you  for  all  your 
love  and  all  your  care,  which  I  shall  remem- 
ber and  treasure  up  as  long  as  I  breathe,  I 
could  not  and  I  would  not — and  I  should 
abhor  myself  if  I  could — and  I  don't  care 
whether  I  am  wrong  or  right." 

"  Ah,  that  *  don't  care !' "  cried  Emilia, 
shaking  her  head. 

^^  I  shall  be  eat  by  lions  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  like  that  bad  Harry,  you  mean. — 
Well,  Emilia,  I  will  be  eat  by  lions  before  I 
forsake  you,..." 

Here  followed  a  tender  embrace. 

"  But  how  did  you  come?" 

"  Oh,  mamma  positively  refused  to  let  me 
have  the  carriage,  so  I  thought  first  I  would 
walk — and  then  1  thought  of  the  old  pony — 
but  then  I  thought,  why  if  Philip  saddles 
and  bridles  it,  even  for  me,  he  will  maybe 
lose  his  place — so  I  am  not  quite  so  forgetful 
of   other  people  as  you  sometimes  think. 
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Emilia.  Then  I  thought  of  Goody  Green — 
that  dear,  nice,  little,  old  woman,  that  has 
the  little  covered  cart  and  goes  to  market 
with  her  batter  and  eggs — she  is  so  very 
obscure,  that  the  thunderbolt  of  mamma's 
Tengeance  could  not,  I  thought,  reach  her. 
He  who  lies  prostrate... .you  know.  So  I  gave 
her  two  guineas,  and  that  will  pay  a  year's 
rent,  and  I  borrowed  her  little  black  bonnet 
and  cloak,  and  she  put  me  down  just  at  the 
last  gate — and  there  she's  waiting  to  take 
me  up  again.  Mamma's  never  down  till 
twelve,  and  it's  only  ten  now — and  so  I  must 
soon  be  back. 

**  And  now,"  taking  her  friend's  hand 
again,  "  give  me  a  promise,  a  solemn — ^solemn 
promise,  Emilia." 

**What  must  I  promise,  Lisa? — tell  me 
that  first." 

''  There  is  something  amiss  about  money, 
^i  all  that. — You  let  it  out  in  your  last 
fetter." 

Emily  coloured — 

"  I  did  not  intend  it...." 

"  Well,  you  did — and  now  for  the  promise. 
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rromise  me,  your  hand  in  mine,  that  you  wi  J  1 
make  a  friend  of  little  me — that  while  I  har^ 
you  will  never  want,  and  that  when  you  hav^ 
— if  y OIL  have  no  other  home  to  go  to,  yoca 
will  share  mine.     You  know  I  shall  be  asricb. 
as  Croesus — so  all  the  maids  and  governesses 
say — and  there  will  be  enough  for  both  of  «»» 
and  in  spite  of  Prince  Ruifapuffa....!  neter 
mean  to  marry — I  never  do,  Emilia;  and  i^ 
you  don't  marry  that  colonel — ^if  he  is  killed** 
— ^Emilia  shuddered  and  started — **  No,  no^ 
he  won't  be  that;  but  if,  if — ^he  shouldl*'*' 
after  all  come  and  marry  you — promise  tf*- 
you'll  live  with  me.  We  will  be  like  Rosalif^ 
and  Celia  in  the  play — ^you  shall  be  Rosalin^^ 
and  I'll  be  your  Celia. — *  So  I  prithee,  swi 
coz,  be  merry.' " 

And  the  tears   stood   in   the  two  swee 
earnest  eyes. 

**  My  little  love — ^how  you  talk !"  she  sai 
fondling  her ;  "  very  prettily,  my  swee 
Lisa...." 

"  But  will  you  promise?'* 

"  My  dearest  child !" 

"  But    will    you  ? — say  you  will.     Na 


■^  -s^ 
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™^a,  don't  be  so  unkind — say  you'll  live 
^th  me — ^we  shall  be  so  happy.  And  don't 
"^^^what — I  am  afraid  you  will  do— marry 
^t  hideous  Mr.  Danby." 

'JUy  dearest  little  simpleton,  how  could 
wch  an  absurd  thought  come  into  your  head  ? 
^rry  Mr.  Danby !" 

*'  Stranger    things  have  happened   when 

P^ple  want  a  home.     I  don't  believe  things 

^''s  very  bad  with  you,  but  your  letter  made 

^^  afraid — and  so  this  was  what  I  came  espe- 

^^^y  for,  to   make  you   swear  you  would 

'^ke  my  home  your  home — and  then  I'm  cer- 

*^iii  you'll  not  marry  that  horrid  old  Danby." 

£lmilia  sfniled. 

*•  Well,  I  think  I  might  safely  promise  not 
*o  noarry  Mr.  Danby,  only  I  never  make  pro- 
^'^i^cs— but  one  thing  I  might  almost  engage, 
^&t;  if  ever  I  make  a  home  with  any  one,  it 
•**«llbewith 
*  •  Promise — 
**  No,  I  won't  promise— 1  said  almost — ^that 
^^^^'^Bt  content  your  little,  generous  heart." 

Well,  he  is  the  ugliest  old  fellow  I  ever 
in  my  whole  life;  and  I  think  he'd  be 
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ashamed  of  himself  to  ask  you — and  so   I 
don't  believe  he  ever  will." 

"  And  I  am  sure  he  never  will,"  said 
Emilia ;  '^  so  let  as  have  done  with  him,  for 
it  is  time  you  should  go  back,  and  I  will,  at 
least,  walk  with  you  to  your  pumpkin,  and 
go  with  you  part  of  the  way  home.  I  will 
share  in  the  scrape  you  have  got  into  for  my 
sake,  as  you  promise  me  it  shall  be  for  the 
very  last  time." 

It  was  a  bright,  crackling,  frosty  morning 
— the  hoar  hanging  upon  every  spray  and 
blade  of  grass — the  sun  glancing  as  upon  so 
many  diamonds — the  sky  blue  and  serene — a 
fair  winter  day — as  the  two  girls  pursued 
their  walk  through  the  woods,  till  they 
reached  the  place  where  the  little  covered 
cart  stood.  The  old  woman  was  waiting  for 
them,  and  they  were  soon  in,  and  set  off  at  a 
good  round  trot  towards  the  gate  which  led 
to  Haldimands;  there  was  a  near  way  not 
good  enough  for  a  carriage,  but  quite  passable 
for  the  small  cart,  and  which  would  bring  the 
little  truant  safely  home  in  less  than  half  an 
hour. 
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Here  the  two  friends  parted,  with  many 
tears ;— Emilia  reiterating  her  warnings ;  and 
insisting  upon  the  promise  that  this  should  be 
the  Teiy  last  act  of  disobedience  that  her  friend 
fihoold  ever  commit; — and  Lisa,  her  arms 
round  her  neck,  and  sobbing  upon  her  bosom, 
promising  to  be  good ;  and  repeating  her 
declarations  that  she  should  never  marry — and 
that  they  would  have  but  one  home  and  one 
heart,  like  Rosalind  and  Celia  in  the  play. 

The  conclusion  of  this  unlucky  escapade 
^  that  the  Lady  Maria  learned  all  the 
P^icolars  about  it,  even  to  the  fact  of 
Emilia  accompanying  her  friend  part  of  the 
^&y  home. 

Her  daughter  was  exposed  to  a  fresh  storm 
of  reproaches,  so  beyond  reason  violent,  that  far 
^^m  bringing  her  to  confess — or  in  the  least 
^iivincing  her  that  she  was  wrong,  their  only 
'^ults  were  to  rouse  her  spirit  of  resistance, 
^^tate  her  ill-disciplined  temper,  and  pro- 
'^oke  her  to  say  much  that  even  she  herself 
'cgretted. 

As  regarded  Emilia,  the  expressions  made 
^  of  by  Lisa  in  her  passion  only  served 
Vol.  I.  p 
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still  more  to  impress  Lady  Maria  with  the 
idea  that  she  was  the  cause  and  the  encourager 
of  her  daughter's  disobedience.  She  haugh- 
tily forbade  all  future  correspondence — to 
which  command  Lisa  as  obstinately  declared 
she  would  never  pay  obedience— carrying  her 
threat  into  execution  that  very  night,  by 
writing  a  letter  in  defiance;  and  openly  laying 
it  with  the  other  letters  upon  the  hall-table. 

But  Lady  Maria  soon  proved  that  she  could 
be  as  determined  as  her  daughter. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Thus  men  go  wrong  with  an  ingenious  skill ; 
Bend  the  straight  rule  to  their  own  crooked  will ; 
And  with  a  clear  and  shining  lamp  supplied, 
First  put  it  out,  then  take  it  for  a  guide. 

COWPER. 

We  are  now  in  Charlotte  Street,  Bedford 
Square. 

In  a  small  house  in  that  most  gloomy  part 

^f  the  town — at  that  time,  it  is  true,  not  so 

^oipletely  abandoned  as  it  is  now  by  every 

^^^  who  has  the  slightest  desire  to  be  com- 

^^'^ble,  but  still  dark,  dull,  and  desolate — 

^^^  it  is  upon  a  cold,  foggy,  winter's  day. 

*  he  room  is  a  small  square  room,  covered 

^'•H   a  green  and  red   Scotch   carpet,  and 

^^'^cunded   with   old-fashioned,  heavy,  ma- 

^^^ny  chairs,  with  black  horse-hair  seats — 

*  ^nare,  uncomfortable-looking  settee  is  at 
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one  end  of  the  room,  and  faces  a  mahogany 
bookcase,  with  drawers  beneath  and  shelves 
above,  shut  in  with  glass  paned  doors,  lined 
with  green  silk,  and  surmounted  by  a  sort  of 
scroll  of  flourished  mahogany.  Between  the 
windows  is  a  small  glass  in  a  black  frame, 
and  under  it  an  old  Pembroke  table,  rather 
rickety  in  the  legs.  Upon  the  chimney- 
piece  of  painted  wood — of  that  hue  which 
painted  wood  assumes  in  a  neglected  house  in 
London — there  is  not  a  single  ornament  but 
a  snuffer-dish  and  a  pair  of  snuffers. 

A  black,  leather  arm-chair  is  wheeled  to 
the  fire,  which  consists  of  one  moderate-sized 
piece  of  coal,  surmounted  by  a  heap  of  cinders, 
half  dust,  half  red  ashes — burning  in  that 
smoking,  unwholesome  way,  which  neither 
warms,  nor  cheers,  nor  refreshes  the  apart- 
ment. 

In  the  arm-chair  sits  an  old,  thin  gentle- 
woman, somewl^at  beyond  the  middle  age-^ 
perfectly  erect — doing  nothing.  Thb  lady 
is  the  mother  of  Mr.  Danby — she  sits  there, 
dressed  in  a  black  mode  silk,  once  hand- 
some, but  now  considerably  the  worse  for 
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wear,  though  it  is  her  Sunday  dress.  It  fits 
▼eiy  tightly  to  her  shape,  and  the  sleeves 
are  close  as  those  of  a  riding-habit.  She  has 
a  handkerchief  of  not  very  white  muslin — 
yellow  with  age  alone,  however — ^pinned  over 
her  gown,  and  a  pair  of  leather  mittens  on  her 
withered,  thin  hands,  which  lie  unemployed 
in  her  lap.  Her  face  is  thin  and  blueish- 
coloared — her  eyes  sharp,  bright,  and  ma- 
licioQ»— her  lips  wiry  and  thin — ^her  nose 
high,  delicate,  and  peaked.  She  might  have 
heen  once  a  very  handsome  woman,  and  pos- 
sibly was — she  is  a  very  disagreeable-looking 
one  now. 

A  tall,  large,  bony  woman — nearly  as  old 
M  herself,  more  ugly,  but  not  half  so  ill- 
natared-looking — enters  the  room  with  some 
^^  for  the  fire,  when  the  following  dialogue 
^^  place. 

"  You  need  not  stir  the  fire,  Susan — it'll 
^  ▼ery  well — we  don't  want  more  coals. — 
Tike  them  away  again." 

"  Why,  ma'am,  it's  a  very  cold,  dripping 
^^t^  and  when  master  comes  in  he'll  maybe 
^  a  bit  of  a  blazing  fire." 
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*'  He  will  not  come  to-night,  I  dare  say — 
this  is  the  third  day  I  have  expected  him, 
and  had  a  supper  ready  for  him.  I  don't 
know  what's  the  matter,  or  what  keeps  him 
down  there  in  the  country,  neglecting  busi- 
ness, and  putting  me  to  all  this  expense — but 
I  can't  help  suspecting  he's  entangled  himself 
in  a  very  disagreeable  and  foolish  business, 
and,  if  all  tales  be  true,  he  may  whistle  for 
his  fees,  after  he's  worked  himself  to  death." 

*^  I  can't  think,"  continued  she,  in  a  tone 
of  increasing  acrimony,  *^  what  he  can  he 
about  ? — I  never  knew  him  absent  from  town 
for  more  than  two  days  together  before: — and 
as  for  coming  to-night.... you  may  as  well  send 
the  rump-steak  back  again  to  the  butcher's, 
Susan.     He's  not  coming,  you  may  be  sure." 

'^  Why,  as  to  the  beef-steak,  ma'am,  it 
won't  be  lost ;  and,  really,  Williams  seems  to 
begin  to  look  as  if  he  didn't  like  this  taking 
back  of  things.  This  is  Sunday  night— *we 
had  best  keep  it  for  dinner  to-morrow,"  &c. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  trouble  you  with  a 
description  of  this  housekeeping — these  miser- 
able economies,  because  perfectly  unnecessary 
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economies^-of  a  mind,  occupied  with  a  detail 
of  petty  sayings*  without  system  or  plan — 
the  sole  purpose  of  life  seeming  to  be  to  save. 

All  we  can  say  for  it  is,  that  the  habit 
had  been  contracted  at  a  time  when  saving, 
when  the  strictest  economy  was  the  first  duty 
of  life-^when  she  and  her  husband  had  begun 
the  world  almost  without  a  penny  they  could 
call  their  own,  and  had  to  struggle,  and  did 
straggle  through  it  to  competence,  and  even 
to  fortune— -escaping  all  the  temptations  and 
dangers  of  debt,  and  fulfilling  every  obliga- 
tion strictly  and  honourably. 

Such  a  career  is  a  beautiful  sight !  The 
immmerable  small  daily  temptations  to  be 
resisted — the  virtuous  self-denial,  the  honest 
sense  of  independence  maintained — the  mag- 
nanimous disregard  of  the  world's  dread 
laugh....It  is  beautiful  —  it  is  noble  —  it  is 
heroic ! 

Bnty  as  I  once  heard  one  of  the  cleverest 
men  I  ever  knew  observe,  "  virtue  lies  in  the 
medium,  vice  in  the  extreme — and  every 
virtue  has  its  attendant  vice."     The  practice 
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of  virtues  with  their  attendant  vices  is  com- 
mon— the  practice  of  virtues  without  them, 
alone,  rare,  excellent,  and  beautiful.  We  have 
generosity  and  extravagance — justice  and 
severity — tenderness  and  weakness — economy 
and  covetottsness,  walking  hand  in  hand. 
How  few  there  are  who  learn  well  to  consider 
and  watch  over  the  nature  and  habits  of  their 
own  minds,  and  to  avoid  the  evil  tendencies  of 
their  constitutional  virtues. 

You  will  be  wearied  with  my  dwelling  so 
long  upon  this  text — ^self-examination,  self- 
discipline — ^but  the  history  which  I  am  re- 
lating perpetually  excites  my  own  attention 
to  the  evils  resulting  from  that  indifference 
to  the  practice  of  these  virtues,  so  common 
to  the  bulk  of  mankind. 

Here  is  a  fresh  instance  of  it. 

For  want  of  this  self-examination  —  for 
want  of  this  self-discipline — for  want  of 
enlarged  views  of  her  own  duties  and  her 
own  tendencies — the  frugal,  prudent,  self- 
denying,  careful  little  wife,  became  the 
selfish,  covetous,  money-loving,  grasping  old 
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woman.  She  had  safTered  her  ideas  to  ran 
upon  gold,  till  gold  became  the  god  of  her 
idolatry — ^her  thoughts  to  be  concentrated 
upon  petty  details  of  expenditure,  till  she 
could  think  of  nothing  else.  What  had  been 
the  first  of  duties,  degenerated  into  almost 
the  greatest  of  corruptions.  The  necessity 
for  saying  had  long  ago  passed  away — the 
habit  was  suffered  to  remain. 

Her  son  had  been  reared  in  habits  of  the 
utmost  parsimony,  so  that  parsimony  was 
become  a  second  nature  with  him. — As  we 
have  seen  in  the  domestic  arrangements  of 
his  chambers  —  there  was  neither  art  nor 
luxury  about  him  —  there  was  the  self-denial 
of  an  ascetic,  without  its  motive  or  its  reward. 
It  was  merely  a  habit. 

His  mind,  however,  engrossed  from  his 
youth  upwards  by  the  contemplation  of  ab- 
stractions, had  escaped  the  corruption  of 
covetousness.  He,  as  I  have  told  you,  heaped 
together  untold  gold,  and  scarcely  knew  that 
he  possessed  it.  He  carried  it  to  his  bankers 
— ^his  bankers'  book  was  kept  by  his  mother — 
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he  scarcely  ever  even  looked  at  it.  The  habit 
acquired  while  a  boy,  of  receiving  all  he  speut 
from  her  hands,  she,  fond  of  power  and  jealous 
of  his  independence,  had  managed  to  make 
him  retain  during  life. 


END  OF  VOL.1. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

His  wounded  ears  complaints  eternal  fill, 
As  nnoiled  hinges,  querulously  shrill. 

Young. 

It  was  Mr.  Danby's  usual  custom  to  ask 
his  mother  for  money,  instead  of  writing  his 
own  cheques  upon  his  banker;  and  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  cheque  given  to  Emilia,  which, 
after  yarious  delays,  had  at  last  reached  Lon- 
don, and  had  this  day  been  discovered  by  her, 
wrhen  examining  the  banker's  book,  had  filled 
her  with  peevish  anxiety. 

Mrs.  Danby  possessed  almost  unbounded 
influence  over  her  son's  mind ;  he  loved  her — 
as  it  seems  the  nature  of  sons  to  love  their 
mothers — ^with  a  mixture  of  tenderness  to  the 
sex ;  gratitude  for  the  innumerable  cares  paid 
to  their  infancy ;  fondness  to  the  spring  from 
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whom  all  their  little  infant  and  boyish  indul- 
gences has  flowed ;  and  a  pious  reverence  to 
the  gray  hairs  and  wrinkles  of  a  closing  life, 
the  best  years  of  which  have  been  expended  in 
their  service.     The  love  of  the  mother  is  the 
most  universal  and  the  most  beautiful  feature 
in  the  character  of  man,  as  to  possess  it  is  the 
crowning  glory  and  supreme  felicity  of  woman. 
It  tends  very  much  to  harden  and  blight  a 
man's  character,  when  the  mother  whom  he 
loves  and   trusts   is  such   a  being  as   Mrs. 
Danby.    There  has  no  sense  of  moral  beauty, 
there  hath  none  of  the  divine   influence  of 
gentle  tenderness,  none  of  the  high  adoration 
of  what  appear  to  him  angelic  virtues — none 
of  all  this  tas  flowed  into  his  soul — the  very 
fountain  from  which  the  finer  feelings  and  the 
higher  tendencies  are  to  be  drawn  has  been 
changed  and  petrified  at  its  source. 

He  loves  his  mother,  but  with  how  poor  a 
love,  though  it  is  all  his  unexcited  heart  has 
to  bestow !  Oh,  blest  above  all  the  bene- 
factors of  their  race,  those,  the  lovely  and 
excellent  among  women,  who  become  the  tu- 
telary angels  of  men ! 
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You  must,  and  70a  ought  to  feel  all  the 
pily  for  Mr.  Danby,  with  which,  when  I  re- 
flect upon  all  these  things,  he  inspires  me. 

And  80  Mrs.  Danby  sits,  doiny  nothing,  in 
her  chair,  in  a  fit  of  fretful  vexation,  think- 
ing that  her  son  will  not  come,  and  doubly 
ttxious  because  this  cheque — ^this  hundred 
pounds,  of  which  she  can  get  no  accoimt, 
sticks  in  her  mind  with  that  impotent,  irri- 
tating regret,  with  which  the  covetous  man 
i^ects  upon  money  lost,  that  might  have 
"^^  his— or  wasted,  that  might  have  been 
*^ed. 

In  such  regrets,  in  such  reveries,  without 
^Ject  or  improvement ;  in  such  vain  wander- 
^8^  of  the  spirit  in  forbidden  places,  how 
'''^iiy  of  our  best  hours  are  spent ! 

**  Where  can  he  be? — what  can  he  be 
**^^lit?  I  never  heard  him  say  anything  of 
*^^  Wyndham  in  my  life,  except  that  he 
^^^t  down  once  before  to  examine,  I  believe, 
^"t^  some  titles  .  .  .  but  that  is  a  year  ago ; 
*^^  to  go  down  for  two  days  and  stay  seven, 
^^^ding  for  so  many  important  papers — and 
^^  one  at  his  chambers  but  Wilson  to  answer 
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applications  !...To  be  sure  there's  not  much 
doing  just  now.. ..What  conld  he  want  one 
hundred  pounds  for  ?  —  I  never  knew  him 
guilty  of  extravagance  before.  Heigh  ho  !  a 
mother's  cares  are  never  over. — Hush  !  a 
hackney-coach  is  coming  down  the  street. 
No,"  she  exclaimed  peevishly,  "  it's  not  he— 
I  know  he'll  not  come  to-night." 

But  the  coach  stopped  at  the  door,  and  it 
was  he. 

As  it  was  Sunday  night,  it  was  of  no  use 
going,  as  usual,  in  the  first  instance,  to  his 
chambers,  and  he  had  promised  to  come  and 
'  sup  with  his  mother  on  his  arrival  in  town. 

"  La,  sir ! "  cried  Susan,  lifting  up  her 
hands  with  joy,  after  opening  the  door  and 
seeing  him  enter  the  house,  lumbering  his 
timeworn  portmanteau  after  him,  ''  I  am  so 
glad  you're  come  at  last !  Mistress  is  up 
stairs,  and  has  been  expecting  you  these  two 
hours.  You  haven't  supped?  Shall  I  pay 
the  coach  ?  My  gracious !  but  you  look  tired 
enough — put  down  your  portmanteau — ^there  ! 
I'll  take  care  of  that — ^shall  /  settle  with 
coachy  V* 
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"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Danby,  with  his  usual 
carelessness. 

And  leaving  the  unfortunate  jarvey  to 
l^&ttle  with  Susan  for  half-a-crown,  instead  of 
TeceiviDg  his  own  five  shillings,  he  put  his 
portmaateaa  down,  and  made  his  way  up  the 
^^wrcase — illuminated  only  by  the  light  of 
Susan's  candle  from  below — to  his  mother's 
P^nr.  There  was  not  much  tenderness  in 
^c  greeting  he  received. 

**  Well,  you  are  here  at  last !"  she  said, 

"^thout  rising  from  her  chair ;  "  I  began  to 

^Hk,  after  leading  the  most  regular  life  in 

^^  world — and  establishing  the  character  for 

'**^45titude  and  punctuality — you  were  like 

*^^e  others  I  know,  beginning  to  play  the 

^^^1  in  your  old  age* • -and  running  your  rigs 

^^  Jrour  gray  hairs." 

"Hiere  was  something  most  excessively 
S^^ting  to  his  feelings  in  this  speech ;  but  he 
^^^wered  nothing,  and  walking  up  to  the  fire- 
P**ce,  merely  looked  upon  the  chimney-piece, 
^^  if  expecting  there  might  be  letters,  and 
^ked  if  there  were  any  news. 

"  News !  news  enough ! — that  Mr.  Danby 
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is  gone,  nobody  knows  where,  and  nobody 
knows  for  what,  and  is  not  to  be  found  in  his 
chambers. — That's  news  enough  for  me,  and 
for  half  the  town  besides." 

"  Well,  mother,  say  no  more  about  it. 
Mr.  Danby  is  come  back  again. — Have  you 
got  me  any  supper  ?" 

**  Supper !  ay,  very  likely.  Here  you,  who 
used  to  be  punctuality  itself — ^two  hours," 
looking  at  a  large  silver  watch  which  hung  at 
her  side,  "  two  hours  after  your  time. — It's 
well  it's  not  a  client,  but  only  your  poor  mo- 
ther that's  kept  dawdling  and  fretting,  and 
expecting,  and  waiting  for  you  all  this  time. 
Supper !  yes,  there's  some  supper :  I  suppose, 
Susan  will  bring  it  up  when  it's  ready." 

He  made  no  answer,  but  drawing  a  chair 
to  the  fire  sat  down  before  it,  and  resting  his 
feet  on  the  fender,  proceeded  to  pound  and 
break  the  piece  of  coal,  declaring  it  was  a 
very  raw,  cold  night. 

If  there  was  a  thing  Mrs.  Danby  hated  it 
was  to  see  a  piece  of  coal  splintered,  and,  as 
she  termed  it,  blazing  away  like  a  tallow- 
candle. 
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"  I  wish  you'd  let  the  fire  alone — ^you'll 
Dttke  the  dust  fly  all  over  the  room.  I  can't 
think  what  you  would  have— the  room  is  like 
a  8to\re." 

So  it  was  to  her,  for  she  had  already 
fretted  herself  into  a  nervous  fever.  ^ 

"  I  assure  you,"  said  Mr.  Danby,  with  great 
docility,  abandoning  the  poker,  "  I  feel  ex- 
tremely cold— «nd  uncomfortable,"  added  he, 
looking  round  the  apartment,  and  for  the  first 
tune  in  his  life  seeming  to  be  aware  how  sor- 
^i  and  disagreeable  it  was. 

**  Uncomfortable ! — I  am  sure  I  don't  won- 

^f  at  that !     Everybody  feels  themselves 

''^Comfortable  when   they   begin   with  new 

^ys  of  life,  and  abandon  all  the  old  and  ex- 

client  habits  in  which  they  have  been  reared. 

*  ^on't  know  where  you  have  been ;  that  is, 

^    ^ow.the  place — the  Oaks — somewhere 

"^"^n  in  the  west;  but  I  don't  know  what 

^^  of  people  you  have  been  among.     But 

**^is  I  know,  it's  the  first  time  in  your  life 

y^M  ever  drew  for  a  hundred  pounds.    I  won- 

^^r  what  you  could  find  to  do  with  so  large  a 

^xun !    I  hope  it's  safe  ?" 
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A  grim  smile  stole  over  the  features  of  Mr. 
Danby  at  this  speech ;  he  was  thinking,  with 
a  feeling  almost  of  entertainment,  of  the  far 
larger  sum  that  he  had  put  into  jeopardy  with- 
out her  knowledge.  The  idea  of  the  fuss  she 
yould  make  about  it  —  the  anguish  and  vex- 
ation of  spirit  it  would  occasion,  could  she 
but  be  made  aware  of  it — ^gave  him  a  little 
rather  wicked  enjoyment;  but,  like  a  good 
son,  he  resolved  to  spare  her  feelings,  and  let 
her  know  nothing  about  the  matter. 

^^  You  look  as  pleased  as  if  you  had  done 
some  clever  thing,"  said  she,  in  a  vexed 
tone. 

"  Why,  mother,  whether  I  did  a  clever 
thing  or  not,"  said  he,  ^^  it  was  no  such 
mighty  thing." 

^'  Oh,  you  think  so !  A  hundred  pounds 
no  such  mighty  thing !  How  grand  we  grow ! 
I  rememember,  young  man,  the  time  when  I 
looked  upon  it  almost  as  a  fortune. — Ay, 
your  father  and  I  worked  hard,  and  spared 
hard,  to  save  the  first  hundred  pounds  that 
was  laid  out  upon  your  education." 

^^  Good  mother,"  said  he,  kindly. 
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*^  And  all  to  see  you  waste  it  now !"  she 
added. 

He  had  been  nsed  from  a  child  to  hear  this 
8ort  of  reasoning ;  he  considered  it  an  attri- 
l>ute  of  the  sex,  and  let  it  pass. 

"But  I  wish  Mrs.  Susan  would  let  me 
liave  my  supper." 

"  I  wish,  before  you  thought  so  much  about 
your  supper,  you  would  let  me  hear  a  little 
of  what  you  have  been  about ;  and,  at  least, 
vbat  you  did  with  the  hundred  pounds." 
'^  That's  a  secret,"  said  he. 
'^  A  secret !"    she   cried,   lifting  up   her 
^ds,  and  in  a  voice  half  wail,  half  scold, 
''& secret  from  me!  and  the  first  you  ever 
^  in  your  life !     Oh,  Matthew !" 

She  looked  really  hurt  and  alarmed.    Other 

^  better  mothers  have  felt  that  step— the 

^t  secret  withheld  by  their  son — inevita- 

"'^»  they  know,  but  painful — it  is  the  sever- 

^oe  of  the  tie  of  childhood. 

^drs.  Danby  was  not  a  reasonable,  she  was 
*  '^ery  jealous  mother — jealous  of  power, 
l^ous  of  influence  over  her  son's  mind,  jea- 
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lous  of  his  conduct,  of  his  feelings,  of  every- 
thing. 

The  pain  a  reasonable  woman  might  have 
felt  was  exasperated  to  intensity  by  these 
unreasonable  feelings.  She  looked  exceed- 
ingly vexed  and  hurt,  and  sat  some  time  in 
gloomy  silence. 

Such  men  as  Mr.  Danby  are  entirely  in  the 
power  of  women  of  this  description;  their 
habitual  tranquillity  is  disturbed,  their  good 
nature  wounded... and,  as  they  have  no  self- 
love,  they  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
they  are  to  blame  when  they  are  told  so. 

"  No  great  matter  of  a  secret,"  said  he, 
stirring  the  fire  again  inadvertently :  "  the 
money  was  wanted  for  the  Wyndhams." 

"  The  Wyndhams  !  And  who,  if  you  please, 
are  the  Wyndhams  ?  What  claim  have  they 
upon  your  money  ?" 

"  They  were,  unfortunately,  very  much  in 
want  of  it  at  the  moment,"  said  he. 

"  Very  much  in  want  of  it!  And  pray 
whose  fault  was  that  ? — ^Yours  T 

"  Not  mine,  certainly,"  said  he,  with  a  little 
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drjrlangli.  "  The  truth  is,"  he  added,  stirring 
tile  fire  agfun,  "  that  Mr.  Wyndham  is  in  dif- 
fenltieg.  I  know,  mother,  whatever  I  tell 
yon  is  sacred/' 

"  You'U  poke  the  fire  out.     Doj  pray,  put 
down  that  poker.     Well,  Mr.  Wyndham  is 
10  difficulties,  and  pray  what  has  that  to  do 
^th  jfOUj  except,  perhaps,  in  your  profes- 
lioQal  capacity  ?    I  suppose  you  went  down 
'or  that ;  but  I  hope  you  will  take  care  to 
^ge  your  expences." 
Here  came  another  little  half-amused  smile. 
**  Yes,  yes — ^I'U  take  good  care  of  myself." 
^^But  this  hundred  pounds.     I  hope  you 
*^  good  security  for  it,  as  you  were  fool 
^oiigh   to  lend  it.     Your  father's  maxim 
^'^a,  *  neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be,' 
•'^^  you  had  better  make  it  yours." 

There  was  no  reply  to  this.  His  conscience 
'^tJier  smote  him,  when  he  thought  how  little 
"^  had  adhered  to  the  wise  maxim  of  his 
^tiller ;  in  the  principle  of  which,  had  it  been 
^e  case  of  a  third  person,  he  would  as  rea- 
^7  have  concurred  as  any  one.  So  he  again 
*<H)k  hold  of  the  poker. 
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^^  Do  let  that  poker  alone  !  Who  are  thesi 
Wyndhams  ?  Some  large,  needy  family,  witl 
a  dozen  children,  I'll  be  bound,"  with  the 
utmost  contempt  in  her  tone ;  for  Mrs.  Danb] 
always  feh  the  profoundest  contempt  and  dis 
gust  for  the  unfortunate  possessors  of  large 
families  of  children.  *^  The  less  any  one  hat 
to  do  with  such  needy,  hungry,  graspini 
people,  as  a  man  and  wife  at  the  head  of  s 
squalling  family  of  children,  the  better ;  anc 
as  for  accommodation^-—" 

'*  Oh,  there  are  only  two  people  in  this 
case,  Mr.  Wyndham  and  his  daughter,  for  hii 
wife  is  just  dead." 

"  His  daughter!" — ^With  a  true  woman's 
instinct,  the  word  flashed  like  a  sudden  sun* 
beam  through  her  mind.  ^^  Daughter ! — ^praj 
how  old  may  his  daughter  be  ?" 

'^  I'm  no  great  judge  of  young  ladies 
ages — about  twenty,  it  may  be." 

^^  Young  ladies !  And  what  have  yon  t< 
do  with  young  ladies,  or  their  ages,  pray  V* 

"  Very  little,  indeed,  I  am  sorry  to  say,' 
and  the  poker  was  again  in  his  hand  ;  bat 
as  he  durst  not  stir  the  fire,  he  contentec 
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hvmelt  with  swinging  it  between  his  finger 
ud  thumb. 

"Sorry  to  say — what  do  you   mean   by 
^^  to  say  ?     I  don't  know  you  to-night. 
^<wr,  at  your  age ! — you  ought  to  be  ashamed 
®f  philandering  after  young  ladies." 

The  poker  fell  on  the  hearth  with  a  loud 
^^9  as  he  suddenly  pushed  his  chair  back, 
'M,  laid  his  hand  upon  the  bell,  and  rang  it 
"Jjpatiently,  "  When  will  Susan  bring  my 
8Qpj>er  ?  K  she  makes  m*i  wait  much  longer, 
I  Bhall  go  to  my  chambers  without  it." 

^*  What  a  noise  and  din  you  do  make !  Sit 
^^Wn  again,  Matthew,  and  let  me  hear  a  little 
^ore  of  what  you  have  been  doing." 

"  Endeavouring  to  reduce  the  inextrica- 
"*^  confusion  of  Mr.  Wyndham's  affairs  into 
^^iiething  like  order.  That  is  what  I  have 
'^^n  doing." 

*'  And  in  the  mean  time  lending  the  money, 
*    suppose  ?" 

"  Something  very  much  like  it." 

'^  I  could  not  have  believed   it   of  you, 

"  Why  not  ?"  said  he,  innocently. 
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"  That  you  could  be  so  improvident,  so 
absurd !" 

"  I  could  not  have  thought  it  of  myself  a 
month  ago/'  said  he,  alluding  to  the  subject 
matter  of  his  secret  consciousness. 

Susan  now  came  in,  carrying  the  tray  and 
things  for  supper.  He  rose  up^  and,  as  he 
often  did,  took  out  the  table  for  her,  and 
opened  the  leaves  himself,  all  in  his  usual 
dawdling  manner— his  limbs  seeming  to  hang 
by  wires,  and  his  clothes  to  have  been  made 
for  a  person  twice  the  size  of  himself. 

Supper  was  soon  set ;  and  while  he  sat 
and  enjoyed  his  beefsteak — which  Susan  had 
taken  care  should  be  both  juicy  and  good,  his 
mother  remained  silent,  but  full  of  thought, 
and  eyeing  him  with  her  sharp,  penetrating 
black  eye. 

When  he  had  done  he  pushed  the  table 
from  him,  and,  while  Susan  carried  away  the 
things,  resumed  his  place  by  the  fire,  very 
much  the  better  for  his  supper. 

If  ever  fancies  couleur  de  rose  could  visit 
the  twilight  caves  of  his  imagination,  they 
did  so  now.     Susan  had  hastily  popped  a 
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good  piece  of  coal  upon  the  fire,  unobserved 
hj  her  mistress,  who  was  absorbed  in  thought, 
and  it  was  blazing  away  in  a  most  unaccus- 
tmned  manner.  The  flashing  light  gave  an  air 
of  cheerfulness  even  to  that  dingy  apartment ; 
he  felt  its  influence,  rested  his  feet  upon  both 
sides  of  the  grate,  threw  himself  back  upon 
lus  chair,  and  was  soon  lost  in  reverie. 

You  will  not  require  to  be  told  where  he 
was  m  spirit ;  his  mother's  sharp  and  watch- 
Ad  eye  followed  him,  and  continued  to  rest 
apon  him  for  a  very  long  time.  At  last  she 
kwke  silence  with — 

^  And  so,  I  suppose,  this  Miss  Wyndham, 
bis  daughter,  will  have  nothing  at  all  ?" 

^  Not  a  doit,"  said  he,  starting  and  set- 
tling himself  with  his  own  feet,  and  the  four 
logs  of  his  chair,  on  the  floor  again. 

**And,  thereforej  I  suppose  you  have 
thought  proper  to  fall  in  love  with  her  ?" 

Ah,  Mrs.  Danby,  your  temper  got  the 
better  of  your  prudence  then !  Nothing  so 
dangerous  as  to  give  the  passions  a  name. 

^^  I  should  not  have  presumed  to  think  of 
sach  a  thing,"  he  observed. 
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"  Presumed !"  she  exclaimed,  with  increas- 
ing acrimony  —  '* presumed!  Is  she  such  a 
mighty  paragon  of  perfection  then  ?" 

"  She  is  a  very  sweet  and  excellent  young 
lady/'  he  said,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  I  dare  say.  Ah,  you  fools  of  men  think 
everything  sweet  and  excellent  when  you 
fall  in  love!. ..But  I  never  thought  to  hear 
such  a  pack  of  nonsense  from  you." 

No  reply. 

Nothing  finishes  a  temper  which  is  about 
to  go,  like  silence.  The  most  provoking 
words  in  the  world  are  less  aggravating^  as 
the  women  say.  Mrs.  Danby  had  now  lost 
all  command  of  hers. 

'^  Some  artful,  interested  puss,  as  they  all 
are,  I'll  be  bound ;  who,  because  her  father's 
ruined,  and  she  a  beggar,  a  pretty  beggar  ! — 
she  may  be  pretty  or  ugly,  I  neither  know 
nor  care — is  setting  her  cap  at  you.  It  would 
be  a  pretty  settlement  for  her,  with  your 
fortune ! — A  nice  thing  enough,  after  all  her 
misfortunes,  for  the  young  lady!...  But  I 
have  no  patience  with  you  for  being  such  a 
dupe." 
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A  flash  as  of  lightning  shot  through  his 
iMMom.  He  saddenly  glanoed  up  in  his  mo- 
ther's face^  as  suddenly  turned  his  chair  al- 
most round,  and  sat  with  his  back  to  her, 
letting  her  run  on  as  long  as  she  pleased.  He 
heard  not  one  syllable  more. 

Mrs.  Danby  had  done  enough ;  and  thoughts 
^gan  to  possess  his  brain,  which,  but  for  her 
int^erence,  might,  probably,  never  have  en- 
tered it.  The  words,  ''  a  nice  thing  enough 
for  the  young  lady,  after  her  misfortunes," 
nuig  in  his  ears. 

Tued  mtk  its  own  volubility,  the  old  lady's 
tOQgae  at  last  stood  still.     He  seized  the  op- 
portunity, and,  rising  hastily  from  his  chair, 
fOt  up  and  went  to  her,  gave  her  a  kiss — ^a 
^Ost  rare  and  almost  unheard-of  proceeding, 
^bich  surprised  her  so,  that  she  had  not  time 
^6ii  to  exclaim ;  and,  seizing  his  hat,  which 
^^^  thrown  upon  the  old  settee,  made  his 
^^Ciape  down  stairs. 

He  told  Susan  hastily  that  he  would  send 
^^^  his  portmanteau  in  the  morning,  opened 
^^Q  door,  and  rushed  abroad  into  the  night. 
'^^  was  panting  to  be  alone.  His  heart  seemed 
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barsting  with  the  new  idea  thus  suddenly 
presented  to  him — ^^  a  nice  situation  for  the 
young  lady,  after  all  her  misfortunes !" 

Yes,  it  was  most  true,  ruin,  inevitable  ruin 
surrounded  her — he  knew  it  well.  She  was 
a  beggar,  an  absolutely  penniless  beggar! 
She,  with  all  her  delicate  tastes,  her  elegant 
habits,  this  beautiful  angel  of  his  imagina- 
tion, was  poor,  defenceless,  penniless,  house- 
less as  the  beggar  who  passed  him  in  the 
streets.  She  must  know  this  soon — ^it  could 
not  long  be  concealed  from  her.  He  saw  her 
standing  in  her  father's  halls,  with  all  her 
household  gods  shattered  around  her,  a  beau* 
tiful  vision  amid  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  himself, 
not  as  his  fancy  had  too  often  pictured  him, 
a  poor,  shy,  hesitating  quill-driver,  but  the 
manl^,  strong,  and  powerful  deliverer,  snatch- 
ing her  from  the  tottering  and  blackened 
fragments,  and  catching  her  to  his  bosom. 

He  walked  so  fast,  that  his  gait  seemed 
almost  like  that  of  a  madman,  and  people 
turned  back  as  he  strode  along.  He  v?a8, 
indeed,  as  one  transformed  ;  the  might  of 
that  one  idea  had  given  vigour  to  the  trem- 
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bliog  frame,  and  strength  to  the  feeble  knees. 
Mr.  Jkahj  felt  that  he  was  a  man. 

The  night  wind  blew  upon  his  breast,  and 
breathed  upon  his  forehead  :  giving,  as  it 
were,  a  glow  of  health  and  vigour,  never 
kDOwn  before,  to  his  feelings. 

Long  did  he  wander,  walking  rapidly  from 
sheet  to  street,  in  a  sort  of  extasy,  rapt 
fiom  the  world,  and  all  it  contained,  by  that 
one  entrancing  idea.  No  saint,  no  Theresa, 
iH>  St  Francis,  in  the  sublime  trance  of  ex- 
tatic  devotion,  ever  experienced  feelings  more 
intense  than  his.  I  do  not  know  how  long  it 
nrigiit  have  been  before  he  found  himself  at 
the  door  of  his  own  chambers,  and  took  his 
key  to  let  himself  in.  The  old  clerk  was 
«tiH  there — ^there  the  creaking  stair,  the  cob- 
vebbed  passage,  the  sordid  apartment  .  .  . 

The  external  world  would  seem,  indeed,  to 
l^butas  a  picture,  reflected  from  our  own 
^fiternal  thoughts.  There  were  no  compa- 
I'lSOQs  made  now,  no  depressing  and  heart- 
onking  comparisons.  This  chamber,  any 
chamber — the  slave-ship's  hold,  the  felon's 
dangeon,  the  very  lowermost  pit,  had  been 
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paradise,  so  she  were  by.     He  peopled  the 
chambers — his  chambers,  with  her  image. 

His  chambers ! 

She  was  there.  He  saw  her  gliding  about, 
in  her  soft  and  charming  manner,  ministering 
all  the  graceful  charities  of  her  most  exqui- 
site life  for  him.  He  saw  her !  Oh,  could 
his  thoughts  have  found  words,  how  extra* 
Yagant  would  they  not  have  been !  No  ex- 
aggeration but  would  have  fallen  short  of 
his  feelings. 

He  was  absolutely  in  a  state  of  delirium ; 
and  it  was  in  this  intoxication  of  thought 
that,  at  last,  slumber  surprised  his  most 
blissful  pillow. 

He  awoke  in  the  morning,  after  this  brief 
intoxication,  calmed  and  sobered ;  but  not  as 
too  many  awake,  after  a  state  of  excitement, 
depressed  in  spirit,  and  wondering  where  all 
the  bright  visions  of  the  evening  have  fled. 

He  awoke  in  the  momiqg,  only  to  enjoy 
the  supreme  felicity  of  finding  the  ideas 
which  had  furnished  the  extatic  rapture  of 
the  night  justified  by  the  sober  reason  of 
the  day. 
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I  belieye  men  in  general,  in  their  idea  of 
women's  feelings  upon  the  subject  of  mar- 
liagey  think  Tery  much  too  much  of  what 
tiiejr  haye  to  offer,  and  very  much  too  little 
of  wliat  they  themselyes  are* 

The  situation  in  which  Emilia,  he  knew, 
wu  standing,  and  his  own  very  advantageous 
position  in  the  world,  considered  with  refe- 
race  to  each  other — nothing  seemed  more 
natural  than  to  expect  that  she  should  with 
satisfaction  grasp  the  hand  stretched  out  to 
9m  her,  and  accept  wealth  and  security,  in 
tke  place  of  beggary  and  dependence.  He 
felt  that  the  proposal  he  had  to  make  was 
citable  and  consonant — what  might  have  been 
ndiculous  before,  was  now  full  of  propriety. 
It  was  as  natural  that  he  should  make  the 
proposal  as  that  she  should  accept  it. 

He  never  thought  of  her  feelings — he  con- 
sidered hers  as  little  as  he  reflected  upon 
kis  own.^-He  had  never  even  applied  the  word 
lore  to  himself,  till  his  mother  brought  it  out. 
His  feelings  had  all  the  genuine  simplicity  of 
&  first  passion. 

His  instincts,  rather  than  his  consideration, 
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had  led  him  to  regard  her  as  somethiDg  far 
above  his  sphere,  far  too  bright  and  fair  to 
be  within  even  his  range  of  thought ;  but,  now 
that  this  new  view  of  the  subject  had  been 
presented  to  his  mind,  he  at  once  estimated 
its  congruity,  and  never  thought  of  any  dif- 
ficulty. 

It  was  true,  as  his  mother  had  said,  he  was 
getting  old,  and  was  somewhat  gray;  but 
what  was  that?  He  had  a  home,  and  she 
wanted  one. 

She  was  defenceless — she  was  an  orphan, 
and  far  worse  than  an  orphan — a  poor,  fa- 
tuitous  father  was  linked  to  her  fate.  He 
would  take  them  both  in — he  would  be  a 
guardian  to  the  poor  driveller,  and  husband 
and  parent,  in  one,  to  her.  And  she  would 
be,  as  he  had  last  seen  her  at  the  Oaks,  se- 
rene and  at  peace. 

He  did  not  picture  her  now  as  the  bright, 
animated  girl  of  the  terrace,  with  the  gipej 
hat  hanging  upon  her  arm ;  he  thought  of  her 
as  the  calm,  the  grave,  the  gentle,  with  her 
quiet  smile,  presiding  at  his  table,  and  making 
his  tea,  and  in  his  own  home ! 
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He  rose  from  his  bed  to  meet  the  labours 

of  the  day,  and  with  a  cheerfulness  and  ala- 
crity in  his  feelings  which  he  had  never  expe- 
rienced before.  Life  had  taken  a  quite  new 
sspect :  its  business  had  a  purpose,  its  stre- 
ouons  occupation  a  reward. 

He  found  an  accumulation  of  papers  upon 
ik  table,  and  looked  around  upon  these  evi- 
dences  of  increasing  employment  with  a  new 
pleasure.  Wealth  and  consideration  had  ob- 
taiined  a  value  in  his  eyes. 

He  sat  himself  cheerfully  down  in  his  arm- 
diair,  and  began  to  look  about  him  with  a 
brightness  and  animation  quite  foreign  to  his 
luoal  expression. 

Before,  however,  he  began  to  arrange  his 
pipers,  his  first  care  was  to  place  his  trea- 
nued  keepsake,  to  which  was  added  the  little 
oote  he  had  received  from  her,  in  their  usual 
place.  He  then  began  to  look  over  and  exa- 
lune  the  deeds  before  him,  and  was  soon  lost 
i&the  accustomed  occupation. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

Dislodged  from  our  haunts,  we  must  in  tears 
Unwind  a  love  knit  up  in  many  years. 

H.  King. 

Emilia  remained  at  the  Oaks,  to  brood 
over  the  past^  and  to  be  filled  with  fresh 
anxiety  for  the  future.  Lisa's  fate  was  the 
subject  matter  of  many  an  anxious  hour,  as 
she  uneasily  expected  the  promised  letter, 
every  fresh  post  being  the  harbinger  of  a 
fresh  disappointment. 

The  warm  affection  which  the  gay,  un- 
thinking creature  had  expressed,  the  tender 
tears  she  had  shed,  the  sympathy  in  her  sor* 
row  which  she  had  shown,  had  increased  the 
affection  of  her  friend  to  the  highest  degree ; 
and  yet,  almost  every  other  sentence  that  fell 
from  her  lips  had  distressed,  nay,  almost  dis- 
gusted her.     The  open  and  daring  contempt 
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she  showed  for  her  mother;  the  careless 
lerily  with  which  she  received  the  proofs  of 
her  father's  affection ;  the  vain,  not  to  say 
corrupted,  ideas  that  had  already  taken  pos- 
session of  her  mind,  filled  the  heart  of  Emilia 
with  grief. 

To  see  a  being  so  young,  volatile,  and  full 
of  feeling  under  the  direction  of  a  woman  so 
entirely  vain,  heartless,  and  selfish  as  Lady 
Maria*— whose  temper  was  as  violent  as  her 
iDiderstanding  was  narrow — was  a  source  of 
the  sincerest  pity. 

She  heard  that  the  family  had  left  Haldi- 
numds  two  days  after  Lisa's  visit  to  the  Oaks, 
ttd  hoped  that  Lisa  would  not,  when  once 
settled  in  town,  forget  her  promise.  Still  no 
fetter  came.  At  last,  wearied  with  expecta- 
tioQ,  Emilia  wrote  herself:  her  letter  was 
simple,  affectionate,  and  full  of  the  kindest 
uid  most  judicious  advice,  mingled  with  a 
fitile  tender  reproach  for  her  friend's  levity 
uid  forgetfulness. 

The  answer  was  not  long  in  arriving,  andi 
^^  as  follows. 

VOL.  II.  c 
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To  Miss  Windham. 

''The  Lady  Maria  Hesketb  presents  her 
compliments  to  Miss  Wyndham. 

''  She  has  taken  the  liberty  to  open  a  letter 
addressed  by  Miss  Wyndham  to  her  daughter, 
as  Lady  Maria  has  always  deemed  it  advisa- 
ble that  young  people  of  Miss  Hesketh's  ten- 
der age  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  into 
correspondences  unauthorized  by  their  pa* 
rents.  Certain  circumstances  which  have 
lately  occurred  have  led  Lady  Maria  to  doubt 
of  the  good  effects  of  the  Tery  great  influence 
exercised  by  Miss  Wyndham  over  her  daugh* 
ter's  mind.  She  had  therefore  thought  proper 
to  desire  that  all  correspondence  in  writing 
might  for  the  present  cease  between  the 
young  people : — and  Miss  Hesketh  has  chosen 
to  meet  this  prohibition  in  a  manner  which 
has  only  confirmed  Lady  Maria  in  a  sense 
of  its  propriety.  She  does  not  affect  to  know 
how  far  Miss  Wyndham  may  be  inclined  to 
dispute  her  authority  and  disr^ard  her  wishes 
in  these  matters :  all  she  can  say  is,  if  a  oor« 
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rapondence  in  letters — ^whioh  she  shall  take 
care  to  prevent  as  far  as  lies  in  her  power — be 
oontiiiaed  to  be  carried  on,  it  must  be  by 
clandestine  means — equally  unworthy  of  both 
young  ladies." 


The  pain  that  this  letter  occasioned  was, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  quite  as  great  as  the 
^ter  intended: 

To  be  thus  separated  at  one  stroke  from 
the  little  friend  whose  affection  had  been  such 
a  aooice  of  happiness,  and  the  yery  faults  of 
whose  character  only  rendered  her  an  object 
of  greater  interest,  was  a  heavy  blow. 

To  part  thus — without  one  word  of  expla- 
aation  passing  between  them — in  ignorance 
of  all  Lisa  was  thinking  or  feeling  upon  the 
occasion — was  almost  more  than  she  knew 
iMm  to  bear.  Would  Lisa  submit  to  this  fresh 
proof  of  tyranny  and  ill-will  ? — she  tried  to 
hope  that  she  would — and  that  she  should 
ooTer  hear  from  her  again :  and  yet  it  was 
with  a  sense  of  pleasure,  for  which  she  blamed 
^raelf,  but  which  she  could  not  help  indulge 

C  2 
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ing,  that... opening  the  letter-bag  one  morning, 
a  tiny  letter... directed  in  Lisa's  band,  met 
her  eyes. 

"Just  three  words,  Emilia —for  I  am  quite 
sure,  after  mamma's  last  letter,  a  copy  of 
which  she  has  had  the  consideration  to  send 
to  me — that  however  /  might  persist  in  writ- 
ing to  you,  I  need  not  hope  that  t/ou  would 
ever  again  write  to  me — ^you  could  not  do  it, 
my  friend,  my  more  than  mother.  Much  as 
you  love  me,  your  own  pride  must  forbid 
your  condescending  to  address  a  single  line 
to  a  house  where  your  letters  have  met  with 
such  a  reception.  Thank  you  for  answering 
my  last — ^but  your  answer  never  reached  rae  ; 
Lady  Maria  has  burned  it :  and  I  have  not  even 
resented  it  as  I  ought.  It  has  quite  broken 
my  heart— I  can  do  nothing,  like  a  fool  as  I 
am,  but  cry,  dearest,  sweetest  Emilia :  but 
remember  your  promise  to  me.  The  time  wiU 
come  when  we  shall  meet  again.  I  sball  never, 
never  forget  you — ^never  cease  to  love  and  ho- 
nour you.  We  sail  for  St.  Petersburg  on  the 
1 0th  of  next  month.     I  am  to  be  presented 
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to-morrow.  How  little  do  I  care  for  all  these 
tluDgs  DOW !  I  shall  have  no  pleasure  now  I 
can't  laugh  with  you.. ..I  don't  seem  to  care 
for  anything  in  the  world.... Love  me,  Emily. 
Send  a  lock  of  your  hair  to  Rundell  and 
Bridge's:  they  have  orders  to  make  me  a 
bracelet  of  it,  and  you  will  find  one  of  your 
poor  Lisa's  hair  sent  down  to  you.  Put  it  on, 
keep  it,  for  my  sake,  and  never  let  it  leave 
your  wrist.  I  shall  know  when  we  meet 
•gain— as  meet  again  we  ^AaZ/— whether  you 
We  me,  by  whether  it  is  there  or  not, 

"  Your  disconsolate 

"  Lisa. 

**  Don't  marry  that  horrid  Mr.  Danby." 

And  so  closed  for  the  present  this  episode 
in  Emilia's  life. 

The  correspondence  ceased — the  family  of 
&*  Thomas  Hesketh  sailed  for  St.  Peterburg 
■HPapidly  succeeding  events  diverted  their 
interest  from  each  other — the  mother  tri- 
nmphed,  and  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to 
this  innocent  and  most  valuable  youthful 
friendship. 
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Let  me  pause  a  moment ! 

Sncb  was  the  effect  of  the  e^il  passions 
and  prejodices  of  that  defonnity  of  natare — 
that  most  fatal  and  mysterious  fonn  of  eyil — 
a  bad  mother ! 

It  is  too  much  the  fashion  I  think  in  books 
of  this  nature  to  speak  of  that  most  sacred 
relation  of  mother  and  child  as  one  so  deeply 
founded  in  the  strongest  and  most  generous 
sentiments  of  our  nature,  as  to  escape  the 
selfishuess  and  the  infirmities  that  blemish, 
corrupt,  and  cloud  oyer  our  other  affections. 

But  let  not  mothers  rely  too  much  upon 
such  instincts.  Let  them  not  rely  too  far  on 
the  continuance  of  that  passionate  instinctiye 
attachment  which  binds  them  to  their  infant 
children. 

Excellent,  incomparable  mothers  there  are, 
and,  thank  God  for  it,  in  thousands :  but,  has 
not  the  picture  a  reverse  ? 

Let  women  ask  themselves  —  especially 
women  of  fashion  and  of  the  world ;  for  this 
sacred  relation  seems  almost  to  demand  the 
quiet  of  domestic  life  to  rise  to  its  best  per- 
fection —  let  such  women  ask    themselveB 
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whether— though  the  frightful  picture  I  have 
dmwn  be, .  doubtless,  a  case  of  exception — 
viether  there  is  not  too  much  reason  to  be- 
lieve that,  in  degree^  many  offend  in  the  same 
manner. 

Coquette  wives — ^indolent  and  extravagant 
mistresses  of  families,  devolving  the  sacred 
Jaties  of  motherhood  upon  ill-selected  nurses 
wd  governesses,  their  own  pride  temper,  pas- 
sion, and  vanity  little  corrected  or  controlled 
— let  them  ask  themselves  whether  they- are 
Qot  in  some  degree  rearing  their  young  and 
tender  offspring  to  imitate  the  vices  and 
follies  which  they  practise  themselves  ? 

Oh!  long!  awful!  and  terrible  account! 
when  the  fable  of  the  doubling  farthings  on 
the  horse-shoe  becomes  a  type  of  the  dreadful 
accumulations  of  domestic  evil ! 


Emilia  was  summoned  from  these  regrets 
for  the  loss  of  her  friend,  by  the  more  urgent 
call  of  rapidly  advancing  circumstances  in  her 
life's  story. 

She  was  as  yet  happily  not  aware  to  the 
fall  extent  of  the  inextricable  confusion  of 
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Mr.  Wyndham's  affairs ;  but  the  state  of  her 
father's  intellects  was  beginning  seriously  ta 
alann  her.  She  could  no  longer  disguise 
from  herself  that  the  weakness  of  his  compre- 
hension, his  disjointed  and  almost  childish 
talk,  his  whining  and  peevish  temper,  and  his 
confused  and  imperfect  memory  were  not 
merely  the  temporary  effects  of  the  debility 
consequent  upon  a  long  illness;  She  began 
to  perceive,  what  had  been  evident  from  the 
first  to  the  more  experienced  eye  of  Mr.  Finch, 
that  the  violence  of  the  fever  had  left  perma- 
nent ill  effects  upon  the  brain,  and  that  the 
rest  of  Mr.  Wyndham's  life  would  be  one  of 
helpless  dependence  upon  others. 

It  is  true  Mr.  Danby  had,  by  his  well-timed 
and  judicious  mode  of  putting  questions,  been 
able  to  elicit  from  him  certain  information 
with  regard  to  papers  and  proceedings,  which 
was  necessary  to  assist  him  in  the  task  he 
had  so  generously  undertaken  of  arranging 
these  disordered  affairs^ — but  this  was  all. 
The  mind,  when  not  stimulated  to  unwilling 
efforts  by  the  able  lawyer,  sank  into  a  state 
of  almost  complete  imbecility:    his  dinner 
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seemed  to  be  the  only  thing  of  sufficient  in- 
terest  to  occupy  the  thoughts  of  the  day. 

He  mostly  sat  in  his  own  room,  and  passed 
the  morning  in  looking  out  of  the  window, 
aad  wondering  when  it  would  be  dinner-time. 
The  evening  he  sat  by  his  fire,  poking  it,  and 
groaning  and  grumbUng  over,  or  congratu- 
lating himself,  as  the  case  might  be,  upon  the 
more  or  less  perfection  with  which  the  little 
niceties  which  his  daughter  provided  for  him 
had  been  served  up. 

Emilia  had  abundant  time  to  resume  her 
anxious  musings  upon  the  future. 

What  was  the  true  situation  of  her  affairs  ? 
Why  had  she  not  had  the  courage  to  make 
more  inquiry  from  Mr.  Danby  when  he  was 
with  her?  She  blamed  herself  for  her  own 
weakness,  but  there  was  something  about 
Mr.  Danby  that,  after  all,  she  could  not  help 
being  afraid  of.  Quiet  as  his  manner  had 
been  during  the  last  visit — almost  gentle — 
almost  kind — the  roughness  with  which  he 
had  spoken  upon  these  subjects  during  his 
first  had  left  an  impression  upon  her  which 
she  could  not  shake  off. 

C  5 
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She  felt  her  influence  over  him  in  some 
degree,  though  entirely  unaware  of  the  true 
nature  of  his  feelings  :  she  instinctiTely  knew 
that  he  liked  her,  that  he  admired  her  :  she 
could  talk  to  him  with  ease  of  matters  indif- 
ferent, for  here  she  was  the  superior  of  the 
two ;  her  elegance,  her  politeness,  her  culti- 
vated mind,  her  habits  of  conversation — ^very 
much  perfected  by  the  sort  of  intellectual  in- 
tercourse maintained  with  her  clever  mother 
— rendered  her  in  such  respects  far  above  his 
level.  He  felt  this ;  and  was  gentle  and 
acquiescent,  even  somewhat  embarrassed  ; 
but  once  get  him  upon  matters  of  real  busi- 
ness, and  the  tables  were  turned  ;  he  was  as 
clear,  brief,  plain-spoken,  rough  and  deter<- 
mined  with  her  as  he  would  have  been  with 
any  other  person.  He  had  made  her  feel 
this  once,  and  she  shrank  from  trying  him 
again. 

She  was  afraid  of  him,  and  not  afraid  of 
him. 

Nothing  perhaps  so  much  prevents  the  at- 
tachment of  young  persons  to  those  conside- 
rably older  than  themselveSi  as  this  kind  of  fear. 
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It  Beems  to  place  an  impassable  gulph  between 
them !  The  awe  he  excites  is  frequently  not 
in  the  least  perceived  by  the  elder :  but  it 
diillg  all  the  genial  confidence  of  youth — 
oothing  but  a  reverence  and  respect,  amount- 
iog  ahnost  to  worship,  can  compensate  to  the 
yoQDg  heart  for  the  want  of  freedom  and 

fiUP 

Emilia  did   not  feel  inclined  to    honour 
Mr.  Danby  with  feelings  of  this  high  nature. 
There  was  nothing  in  him  to  excite  them. 
Gtod  his  abilities  she  took  upon  credit :   his 
talents    were  exercised    in    a   region   upon 
which  she  could  not  enter  even  in  thought. 
%e  had  not  the  slightest  perception  of  the 
acateness  or  the  power  exercised  in  employ- 
ments such  as  his.     She  respected  him  for  his 
lepntation  among  men  :  and  she  felt  deeply 
grateful  for  the  readiness  with  which  he  had 
engaged  in  her  affairs ;  but  of  the  full  extent 
of  her  obligations  she  had  not  the  slightest 
idea.     She  felt  bound  to  him  by  simple  gra- 
titode,  and  not  animated  by  any  other  feel- 
iBg....and  mere  gratitude  is  a  cold  tie. — 
Her  obligations  were  indeed  such  as  she  could 
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at  that  time  form  no  idea  of — ^Mr.  Danby  had 
undertaken,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  being 
of  ose  to  her,  to  disentangle  a  chaos— -to  him 
the  most  odious  and  disgusting  in  the  world 
— a  labyrinth  of  all  those  petty  shifts  de- 
Tised  by  unprincipled  and  adopted  by  weak 
and  wasteful  men,  for  the  purpose  of  what 
is  called,  in  vulgar  language,  raising  the 
wind. 

But  more  than  this — ^he  had,  as  I  have  be- 
fore related,  given  security  for  a  very  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  to  prevent  the  nume- 
rous and  urgent  creditors  who  held  no  securities 
of  their  own  from  disturbing  Mr.  Wyndham 
or  his  daughter  in  their  first  affliction.  He 
had,  however,  when  he  did  this,  found  reason 
to  hope  that  the  estate  of  the  Oaks — ^which 
Rile  had  led  him  to  consider  as  unincumbered 
— ^would  be  sufficient  finally  to  reimburse,  in 
great  measure,  his  advances. 

It  was  true,  the  sum,  which,  under  the  pre- 
sent adverse  circumstances,  might  be  realised 
by  its  sale,  was  doubtful ;  but  the  circum- 
stance gave  him  very  little  uneasiness  —  I 
might  say  none  —  the  amusement  which  he 
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liad  deriyed  from  the  idea  of  the  dismay  and 
iodignatioD  his  mother  would  have  felt,  could 
sho  have  surmised  what  he  had  been  about, 
bad  almost  already  compensated  this  man  of 
few  smiles  for  that. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Then  in  Lifers  goblet  freely  press 
The  leaves  that  give  it  bitterness, 
Nor  prize  the  coloured  waters  less, 
For  in  thy  darkness  and  distress 
New  light  and  strength  they  give. 

Longfellow. 

The  hundred  pounds  that  Emilia  had  ac- 
cepted from  Mr.  Danby  was  beginning,  by 
this  time,  to  diminish  in  a  manner  that  alarmed 
her :  frugal  as  she  was,  and  careful  as  her  ser- 
vants were  in  every  article  of  expenditure, 
every  succeeding  week  made  fearful  inroads 
into  the  precious  sum.  She  began  to  feel  a 
recurrence  of  her  first  wretched  anxiety  upon 
the  subject  of  her  daily  payments. 

To  apply  again  to  Mr.  Danby  was  par- 
ticularly abhorrent  to  her.  She  thought  of 
Mr.  Wilcox,  and  resolved  at  last  that  she 
would  ask  him  to  oblige  her  with  a  small  loan 
if  her  uncle  should  not  soon  arrive. 
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But  when  would  that  uncle  return  ? — little 
^  he  was  in  the  habit  of  bringing  peace 
where  he  came,  her  heart  yearned  for  him. 

He  was  her  nearest  relation — ^he  was  her 
own  mother's  brother ;  he  had  a  right  to  pro- 
tect her,  and  she  had  a  claim  upon  his  pro- 
tection ;  he  would  rescue  her  from  the  hands  of 
strangers ;  she  should  once  more  be  placed  in 
ft  natural  position,  and  escape,  at  least,  from 
the  fatal  and  perplexing  position  in  which  she 
stood.  At  last,  after  a  much  larger  interval 
of  time  than  had  at  first  been  contemplated, 
the  long  desired  handwriting  greeted  her 
eye.  She  drew  the  letter  from  the  post-bag, 
her  hands  trembling  with  impatience,  and 
read— 

"  My  dear  Emy, 

"  I  have  been  wandering  all  over 
the  world,  I  think — that  is,  all  over  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  world — and  your  two  letters 
have  been  travelling  after  me.  I  have  got 
them  at  last,  and  hear,  with  much  grief,  of 
the  death  of  my  poor  sister,  and  the  illness  of 
your  father.     No  doubt  you  must  have  been 
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in  great  distress  and  perplexity  when  you 
wrote ;  but  I  hope  your  father  is  better  by 
this  time.  What  do  you  mean  by  *  the  state 
in  which  things  are  here?'  Nothing  more 
serious  amiss,  I  trust.  I  have  long  had  sus- 
picions that  your  father's  style  of  housekeep- 
ing was  above  that  which  was  warranted  by 
his  fortune.  He  never  seemed  to  be  aware 
that  his  estate  did  not  entitle  him  to  live  in 
the  same  way  as  the  rest  of  us.... I  am  only 
waiting  for  a  day  or  two,  just  to  put  things  a 
little  in  order  hereabouts,  and  then  you  may 
expect  me  at  the  Oaks.  In  the  mean  time, 
send  me  a  line  to  tell  me  how  you  are  all 
going  on." 

Emilia  to  Sir  Herbert. 


"  My  dear  Uncle, 

"  I  was  so  glad  to  see  your 
handwriting — I  have  been  counting  the  days 
till  I  thought  you  would  return.  Pray,  dear 
sir,  come  to  us  as  soon  as  you  can.  My 
father's  illness  has  been  most  severe ;  and  he 
has  not  yet  at  all  recovered  himself,  so  as  to  be 
as  he  used  to  be.    Mr.  Danby  has  been  here, 
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and  has  the  charge  of  my  father's  ai&irs  at 
present ;  for  my  father  is  not  yet  at  all  ahle 
to  undertake  them  himself.  He  has  been 
bere  twice.  I  do  so  want  you  to  meet  him. 
He  has  not  said  mnch  to  me ;  and  I  think  it 
better  to  wait  till  you  come  here,  to  tell  you 
Iww  things  are.  Pray,  my  dear  uncle,  come 
to  ns  as  soon  as  you  can  make  it  convenient. 
"  Your  affectionate  niece, 

"  Emilu  Wyndham. 
"  Could  you  be  so  very  good  as  to  send  me 
a  Kttle  money  ?" 

Sir  Herbert  to  Emilia. 

"  My  dear  Emilia, 

"  It  seems  a  rather  odd  thing, 
that  the  first  thing  you  do  when  your  uncle 
wtarns,  is  to  attack  him  for  money. — Your 
iQother  never  asked  me  for  ten  pounds  in  her 
life;  and  nothing  destroys  family  harmony 
&ad  afiection  like  these  sort  of  obligations. 
I)  for  one,  have  always  set  my  face  against 
them,  and  I  am  glad  I  did. — ^I  might  have 
been  mixed  up  with  your  father's  affairs  in  a 
^y  very  disagreeable  and  inconvenient  to 
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me— especially  as  I  consider  a  sister's  hus- 
band as  having  no  more  real  relationship,  or 
claim  upon  me  than  any  other  man  in  the 
world  so  soon  as  the  tie  which  united  us — 
her  well-being  and  comfort — is  dissolved.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  the  same  of  you,  Emilia ; 
you  are  my  own  niece,  and  as  such,  entitled 
to  my  care  and  consideration ;  but  I  don't 
like  to  be  asked  for  money,  and  so  imme- 
diately upon  my  return,  too.  You  should 
have  waited  to  see  what  I  might  be  inclined 
to  do  for  you — it  would  have  been  more 
modest  and  proper.  However,  I  am  the  last 
man  to  lecture  you — it  is  no  business  of  mine, 
thank  goodness,  to  direct  your  education.  I 
love  you,  and  that's  enough.  Tell  me  what 
you  want,  and  what  you  want  it  for,  and  I 
will  send  you  a  cheqne  on  my  banker's  for 
the  sum — that  is,  if  you  are  in  such  a  desperate 
hurry  that  you  cannot  wait  till  I  come. 

"  H.  M." 


If  you  had  seen  the  effect  this  letter  pro- 
duced upon  Emilia's  mind,  you  would  have 
Acknowledged  that  she  was  more  than  worthy 
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di  all  her  mother's  fond  esteem  and  proud 
anticipations. 

Many  a  young  heart,  so  tender,  affec- 
t«)oate,  and  unpractised  as  hers,  would  have 
b»ken  down  under  it.  Many  a  proud  young 
spirit,  of  a  more  resolute  and  courageous 
temperament,  might  have  cast  away,  in  a  fit 
of  noble  indignation,  the  last  patron  and  sup- 
port that  was  left,  either  for  herself,  or  for 
her  father.     She  did  neither. 

She  did  not  shed  one  tear  over  this  cruel 
letter.  She  did  not  give  vent  to  one  ex- 
pression of  disgust  or  indignation — ^but  it 
aged  her — ^years ! 

It  seemed  at  one  stroke  to  open  her  eyes 

and   disenchant    life  —  to   dissolve  all  the 

ilattering    sunlights    and    softening    mists, 

with  which  the  young  imagination  veils  the 

le&l^  and  to  teach  her  those  harsh  truths  of 

man's  position  and  relations,  which  experience, 

sooner  or  later,  teaches  to  us  all. — That  it 

is  written  —  man  —  the  human  being  —  must 

depend  upon  himself  —  upon  his  own  good 

courage  and  his  own  self-balanced  mind — that 

mind  resting  for  support  upon  those  deep 
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convictions  of  the  soul,  which,  if  I  do  not 
enlarge  upon  them  here,  it  is  because  I  haye 
said  much  of  them  at  other  times  and  in  other 
places,  and  my  heart  revolts  from  the  idea  of 
rendering  hackneyed  that  holy  and  awful 
theme. 

I  have  told  you  the  careful  mother  had  laid 
deep  those  foundations  upon  which  she  rested 
the  structure  of  her  daughter's  moral  cha- 
racter: she  had  accustomed  her  to  look  be- 
yond this  false  and  fleeting  world  for  support 
under  sorrow — ^for  justice  under  misconcep- 
tion—for mercy  under  error  and  infirmity— 
for  faultless  beauty  and  for  genuine  good — 
and,  animated  by  such  hopes,  to  endure  with 
patience  the  disgusts,  the  deformities,  the 
disappointments,  and  the  despairs  of  this 
life. 

Emilia  read  her  uncle's  letter ;  and,  as  she 
read  it,  the  last  expectation  on  which  she  had 
rested  for  earthly  support  and  assistance  died 
away.  She  knew  her  unde  well:  she  had 
never  thought  him  an  amiable  man;  but, 
with  the  happy  confidence  of  youth,  she  had 
believed  that,  imder  circumstances  so 
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tressbg  as  hers,  she  should  find  him  all  that 
their  near  relationship  entitled  her  to  expect. 
She  had  not  looked  for  affectionate  sympathy, 
for  a  tenderness  of  feeling  that  would  have 
been  inexpressibly  consoling  to  her — ^but  she 
had  counted  with  perfect  confidence  upon 
protection,  and  what  is  commonly  called  kind- 
ne88 — and  the  idea  of  any  difficulty  upon  the 
subject  of  a  few  trifling  sums  of  money  had 
Bot  presented  itself. 

She  had  only  been  anxious  that  nothing  re- 
garding her  mother's  funeral  should  be  done 
80  as  to  hurt  his  pride.  She  had  never  once 
calculated  the  extent  of  his  shabbiness. 

She  however  collected  her  spirits,  refusing 

herself  even  the  indulgence  of  ieelmg pained — 

do  you  understand  me  ? — She  felt  called  upon 

not  only  to  support  herself,  but  to  shelter  and 

TOpport  her  helpless  father.     She  saw  this 

Was  not  to  be  done  by  sorrowful  lamentation, 

or  by  petulant  complaints ;   to  pity  herself 

Would  be  the  most  dangerous  of  weaknesses ; 

to  feel   exasperated   against   her  uncle   the 

most  incapacitating  of  indulgences — ^for  her 

&ther'8  sake,  if  not  for  her  own,  he  must 
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be,  if  possible,  interested  in  their  fate,  not 
alienated  by  any  expression  of  resentment. 
She  wrote  as  follows : — 


"  My  dear  Uncle, 

"  I  am  very  sorry  you  thon^t  my 
application  so  improper. — I  dare  say  it  ap- 
pears so  to  you,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  I  stood. — Pray  believe, 
till  I  can  fully  explain  things,  that  I  am  as 
sensible  as  you  can  wish  me  to  be  of  thc^mth 
of  what  you  say  about  borrowing  money,  even 
from  relations ;  but  I  think  you  would  still 
more  object  to  my  lying  under  obligation  to 
strangers.  I  have  been  obliged  to  borrow  one 
hundred  pounds  from  Mr.  Danby;  that  sum 
is  quite  exhausted,  and  I  thought  you  would 
approve  of  my  applying  to  you,  now  I  am 
absolutely  in  distress  for  a  little  more. 

"  Emilia." 

"  My  dear  Emilia, 

*^  It  is  perfectly  incomprehensible 
to  me  haw  you  can  be  what  you  call  in  dis^ 
stress. -^WhsA  is  your  father  about  ?•— Is  he 
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too  iO  to  write  a  cheque  ?  and  if  he  be,  snrely 
bis  banker  would  accommodate  you.     How- 
mr,  applying  to  his  man  of  business,  who  is, 
I  condude,  this  Mr.  Danby,  is  pretty  much 
the  same  thing.    You  need  not  frighten  your- 
self about  that  sort  of  accommodation ;  it  is 
qoite  a  matter  of  course.     I  send  you  a  bank 
post  bill  for  twenty-fiye  pounds,  and  shall  be 
^th  you  the  day  after  to-morrow ;  for  I  can- 
lot  miderstand  what  you  are  all  about ;  it  is 
qvite  incomprehensible  to  me.     Write  to  this 
Mr.  Danby,  who,  I  conclude,   is  the  well- 
known  lawyer  in   Chancery  Lane,  and  tell 
bim  to  come  down,  and  give  me  the  meeting — 
M  he  appears  to  have  the  conducting  of  your 
father's  affairs — though  his  line  of  business 
is  one,  as  I  have  always  understood,  quite  out 
of  the  course  of  such  things.     He  is  neither 
^  agent  nor  a  solicitor,  as  I  believe. — Have 
the  white   room  made  ready  for  me;   you 
know  I  abhor  all  your  other  rooms,  with  the 
iun  upon  them  in  the  evening :  and  take  care 
the  bed   is  well-aired.  —  You  must  see  to 
these  things  yourself.     I  think  I  got  a  cold 
the  last  time  I  was  at  the  Oaks,  owing  to  the 
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sheets  being  not  as  they  should  be ;  and  thaC^ 
is  one  reason  why  I  have  been  so  long  without 
paying  you  a  yisit." 

Emilia  to  Mr.  Danby. 

"  My  uncle  has  promised  to  be  here  upon 
the  13th  instant;  can  Mr.  Danby  have  the 
great  kindness  to  give  him  the  meeting  ?  He 
seems  anxious  about  the  state  of  my  poor 
father's  affairs,  and  perfectly  in  the  dark 
upon  the  subject.  In  so  painful  a  matter, 
and  where  I  feel  so  incapable,  it  would  be  the 
greatest  relief  to  me  could  Mr.  Danby  have 
the  charity  to  afford  me  once  again  the  benefit 
of  his  invaluable  assistance." 

It  was  all  very  natural  to  use  that  last 
word.  Her  uncle's  letters  had  already  taught 
her  to  appreciate  in  quite  a  new  manner 
Mr.  Danby's  kindness.  She  began  to  feel 
how  great  was  this  kindness  from  a  stranger, 
contrasted  as  it  now  was  with  the  heartless 
indifference  of  her  uncle.  She  felt  that  she 
might,  and  she  determined  that  she  would  re- 
ceive from  Sir  Herbert,  and  from  him  alone,  the 
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monejed  obligations  she  might  still  be  under 
tbe  necessity .  of  incurring.  Let  the  assist- 
ance be  obtained  at  any  expence  of  prayers 
and  impetrationSy  she  was  resolved  to  be 
alone  indebted  for  money  to  him  —  but  for 
ereiy  other  species  of  assistance  she  would 
look  to  Mr.  Danby. 

With  the  confidence  of  a  mind  which,  disin- 
terested itself,  could  trust  to  the  disinterested 
kindness  of  others,  she  believed  that  the  con- 
sdonsness  of  the  benevolent  action  he  was 
performing  would  be  a  reward  sufficient  for 
bim;  but  she  was  beginning  to  make  great 
demands  upon  her  own  gratitude  at  the  same 
time. 


^OL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

She  doth  tell  me  where  to  borrow 
Ck)infort  in  the  midst  of  sorrow. 

You  have  been  accustomed  to  see  Mr. 
Danby  receive  little  delicate  notes  in  his 
chambers.  You  have  seen  the  power  a  small 
morsel  of  tinted  satin  paper  possessed  over 
his  red  tape  and  foolscap-filled  imagination. 
But  this  last  missive  was  received  with 
greater  pleasure  and  alacrity  than  ever. — ^He 
had  just  been  pondering  the  question  of  how 
soon  Mr.  Wyndham's  and  his  own  afiairs,  now 
so  closely  united,  would  render  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  he  should  return  to  the  Oaks ; 
the  present  summons  was  as  delightfU  as  it 
was  unexpected. 
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And  jet  the  next  moment  a  sort  of  panic 
wiied  upon  his  heart— every  nerve  within 
ium  was  trembling  with  agitation.  The  crisis 
of  his  fate,  the  supreme  moment,  was  it  then 
Approaching  so  soon  ? — Before  he  had  found 
sufficient  time  to  collect  his  thoughts,  to 
wange  his  plans,  to  bring  into  some  tangible 
form  the  scheme  to  ensure  the  future  happi- 
ness of  his  life,  which  occupied  every  moment 
not  absolutely  engrossed  by  business,  and 
formed  the  sole  subject  of  his  nightly  an4 
^ily  reveries. 

The  return  of  Sir  Herbert,  he  felt,  would 

probably  put  an  end  to  the  necessity  of  his 

^ts  to  the  Oaks.    He  had  not  the  honour  of 

^ing  acquainted  with  that  gentleman;  but 

^^  concluded  that  he  would  take  the  manage- 

Dient  of  his  brother-in-law's  affairs  into  his 

own  hands,  as  being  the  nearest  relation  he 

had;  probably  devolve  the  whole  upon  his 

own  solicitors,  and  put  an  end  to  Mr.  Danby's 

gratuitous  services.     It  was  only  as  a  friend 

that  he  considered  himself  as  acting;  and, 

(hough  he  had  purchased,  as  it  were,  a  right 

to  interfere,  having  now  so  considerable  a 

D  2 
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Stake  as  priucipal  creditor  in  the  business^  he 
had  little  doubt  that  Sir  Herbert^  who  was 
known  to  be  a  wealthy  man,  would  cancel 
this  and  all  other  obligations,  and  thus  termi- 
nate his  intercourse  with  the  family. 

And^  alas !  it  now  struck  him,  for  the  first 
time,  that  as  the  niece  of  so  wealthy  a  man 
as  Sir  Herbert  Montague,  Miss  Wyndham 
would  be  no  longer  in  the  miserable  state  of 
destitution  in  which  her  father's  thoughtless 
extravagance  had  plunged  her.  She  had  her- 
self  said  so  little  of  her  uncle,  and  seemed  to 
place  so  slender  a  reliance  upon  him,  that 
Mr.  Danby,  who  very  well  knew  the  stuff  of 
which  relations  are  composed,  had  scarcely 
adverted  in  his  ruminations  to  the  circum- 
stance.— But  now  that  uncle,  it  was  plain, 
was  coming  forward,  and  going  to  take  a  de- 
cisive part  in  her  affairs . 

His  airy  castles,  his  hopes,  his  visions  of 
happiness — ^they  began  one  by  one  slowly  to 
dissolve,  fade  into  indistinctness,  and  vanish 
into  nothing. 

The  impassable  gulph,  the  immeasurable 
distance  that  separated  him  from  her,  again 
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gaped  and  yawned  before  his  eyes.     He,  who 
had  never  perhaps  before  looked  at  his  own 
figure  in  his  life,  now  cast  a  rueful  glance 
^pon  his    disordered   clothes,  his  withered 
haiid»— timidly  and  slowly  looked  round  his 
dim  apartment,  and   felt  a  depression   and 
despondency  —  a  sense  of  misery,  degrada- 
tion, and   nnworthiness   creeping  over  him, 
vhich  none  but  so  sincere  and  unfortunate  a 
loYer  can  ever  know.     She,  whom  his  imagi- 
nation had  loved  to  picture  as  miserable  and 
worried,  anxious,  poor,  and  dependant,  seek- 
ing in  his  arms  for  shelter  and  protection,  was 
once  more  the  bright  and  beautiful  being  that 
glanced  gaily  over  the  terrace  at  the  Oaks — 
and  he,  who  had  been  the  strong  and  ener- 
getic man   of  power — extending  his  arm  to 
defend  her,  was  again  transformed  into  the 
old,   weather-beaten,   uncouth    conveyancer, 
pinned  to  his  black  chair,  in  his  melancholy 
chambers,  and  poring  with  his  dim  eye  over  a 
law  paper. 

Then  he  read  the  letter  over  again,  and  the 
words  charity y  inpcduable  assistance — ^the  help- 
less dependance  implied  in  every  line  com- 
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forted  him  a  little.     Thus  was  his  poor  heart 
rent  in  pieces. 

However,  he  roosed  himself.  One  thing 
was  certainly  to  be  done ;  he  was  to  go  down 
to  the  Oaks  on  the  13th.  Nothing  could 
diminish  the  force  of  that  necessity,  nor  rob 
him  of  that  inexpressible  satisfaction.  And 
he  set  himself,  with  his  usual  dogged  perse- 
verance, to  get  through  the  business  that  lay 
before  him,  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  set  out 
upon  the  appointed  day. 


The  18th  arrived. 

Ever  since  the  receipt  of  her  uncle's  last 
letter,  Emilia  had  been  in  all  the  nervous 
anxiety  of  a  reception,  where  she  could  not 
hope  to  please,  and  where  all  she  could  look 
for  was  to  avoid  offence. 

It  had  never  been  a  very  easy  matter  to 
receive  Sir  Herbert;  his  visits  had  always 
occasioned  considerably  more  bustle  and  pre- 
paration than  usual  in  her  mother's  house- 
keeping, who  usually  in  these  matters,  abiding 
by  the  maxim  ^^  not  to  seek  glory,  but  to  avoid 
disgrace,''  conducted  all  the  machinery  part  of 
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^  with  a  sober  and  philosophical  composare ; 
80  that,  had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Wyndham's 
fidgety  extravagance,  his  table  certainly  would 
Qevi^  haye  ranked  so  high  in  the  estima- 

^0  of  the  epicares  as  with  such  assistance 

• 

Jt  did,  —  I  beseech  you   not,  therefore,  to 

'^agine  that  anything  was  neglected  or  ill- 

'^fi^nlated.     Mrs.  Wyndham  performed  this 

P*tt  of  life  as  well  as  she  did  the  rest ;  but 

^^re  was  misure  in  all  she  did.     And  she 

^^  the  farthest  woman  in  the  world  from 

'^^try  vanity  upon  these  subjects. 

Sir  Herbert  was,  however,  so  extremely 

f^iSkmlt  to  please,  and  so  hurt  and  offended 

he  did  not  think  every  pains  in  the  world 

ere  taken  to  please  him — that  it  really  be- 

e  no  easy  matter:   but  he  was  always 

^^-ngry,  when  he  detected   any   symptom  of 

^^t^lish  extravagance  on  the  part  of  his  brother- 

^•law  —  and  not  without  reason ;   for  Sir 

Herbert  was  no  fool.     He  was  an   exces-< 

sively  proud  man  —  proud   of  his  ancient 

fiunily,  his    large,    hereditary  estates,   and 

ample  fortune  :  he  had,  as  a  young  man,  been 

in  the  Guards,  and  had  trod  the  usual  round 
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of  fashionable  excess  and  dissipation,  which 
had  certainly  not  tended  to  soften  his  heart ; 
but  of  late  years  he  had  retired  to  his  country- 
seat,  in  a  remote  county,  and  had  enjoyed 
much  fewer  opportunities  of  measuring  him- 
self with  others  than  most  men  enjoy.  He 
had  learned  of  late  to  consider  himself  as  a 
sort  of  petty  sovereign— quite  the  richest  and 
most  important  man  of  the  whole  family  con- 
nection  —  and  he  exacted  a  species  of  ob- 
servance in  all  things,  which  it  required  some- 
times no  little  skiU  and  much  good-humour 
to  pay ;  for  he  laid  down  the  law,  and  ex- 
pected it  to  be  observed,  in  matters  both  of 
opinion  and  conduct,  in  a  way  which  rendered 
it  not  very  easy  to  get  along  with  him. 

The  white  room  was  prepared  with  the 
most  scrupulous  attention,  and  visited  twenty 
times  in  the  course  of  the  morning ;  the  fire 
nursed  up  as  an  object  of  intense  solicitude, 
that  it  might  be  just  in  that  unattainable  state 
of  perfection,  a  fire  ever  ready  to  burst  into  a 
cheerful  blaze  when  the  guest  should  enter 
his  chamber.  The  saloon  was  once  more 
open  and  resumed  its  now  melancholy  splen- 
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dour;  the  covers  of  the  chairs  were  removed ; 

^he  cold  satin,  in  all  its  dreary  magnificence, 

^^posed  ;   chandeliers  uncovered ;  girandoles 

^  ^papered,  and  a  fire  blazing  in  the  chimney. 

■Plfce  dinner  delicate  and   expensive,  though 

^^^ictall ;  the  best  wine  brought  up  from  the 

^^^llar ;  the  servants  in  full  attendance ;  all  as 

*t    had  used  to  be  in  better  days. 

She  had  dressed  her  poor  father  for  the 
™  "^^st  time  in  his  deep  mourning :  he  had  till 
^^^^^t  day  continued  to  wear  his  dressing-gown, 
d  she  had  brought  him  down  into  the 
ning-room  to  receive  her  uncle. 
The  poor  man  had  submitted,  with  many 
,  to  put  on  his  black  coat,  and  with 
uch  persuasion  had  at  last  consented  to 
me  down  stairs. 

"  My  uncle,  sir :  you  vnll  come  down  to 
^ceive  my  uncle  V* 

"  Ay,   ay !   your   poor  mother's  brother. 

jTes,  yes!  I  suppose  I  must  come  down  to 

)iim. — ^But  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Emmy,  I 

^ever  much  liked  him.    I  didn't  use  to  say  so, 

to  vex  your  poor  mother ;  but  I'd  rather  he 

never  came  near  us ;  and  I  don't  see  why  you 
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put  my  coat  on — ^I  like  my  dressing-gown.... 
it's  better — ^I  don't  see  why  I  should  put  on 
a  coat  for  him.'*^ 

^^  Oh,  sir !  you  would  not  choose  that  he 
should  see  you  out  of  mourning.  Your 
dressing-gown,  sir,  is  of  such  bright  colours 
— he  would  be  hurt,  you  know,  sir,  perhaps : 
you  would  be  sorry  to  do  that." 

^'  But  as  lon^  as  I  have  that  on,  I  think 
things  are  perhaps  as  they  used  to  be.. ..but 
that  mourning  settles  the  matter. — ^How  can 
you  have  the  heart,  Emilia,  to  settle  the 
matter  by  making  me  put  on  mourning  !-A» 
long  as  I've  that  dressing-gown  on,  I  think  it 
mayn't  be  so. — ^It's  cruel,  and  it's  almost  im- 
pious of  you,  Emily,"  and  he  began  to  cry, 
'*  to  setUe  the  matter...," 

Such  was  the  state  of  his  mind. 

She  could  only  hope  that  her  uncle  would 
have  kindness  enough  to  be  pitying  and  pa- 
tient — that  he  would  understand  the  case, 
and  not  suffer  himself  to  be  irritated  by  his 
waywardness  and  his  tediousness.  She  would 
leave  them  as  little  together  as  possible— -she 
would  manage  as  well  as  she  oould. 
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For  herself,  her  whole  heart  yearned  with 
tender  compassion  to  this  helpless,  rained, 
destitute  parent,  shipwrecked  both  in  his  intel- 
lect and  in  his  fortunes.     The  affection  with 
^hioh  the  mere  fact  of  helplessness  and  de- 
P^ndance  fills  the  heart  of  a  woman,  is  the 
^ivinest  attribute  of  her  nature.     Is  there  a 
^ore  lovely  sight  on  earth  than  the  devotion 
^^  a  daughter  to  an  aged,  perhaps  peevish 
P^Lient,  sinking  into  a  second  childhood ;  or 
^^  a  mother  to  that  sickly,  deformed,  and 
I^^rfaaps  imbecile  child,  who  is  an  offence  and 
^     burden  to  every  one  besides?     It  is  beau- 
^iftl !     It  is  the  divinity,  who^  created  this 
^^4t  best  gem  of  earth,  shining  through  this 
^^"58  fairest  creation. 

The  irritation  of  Mr.  Wyndham's  temper 
•as  now  so  evidently  the  effect  of  his  helpless- 
and  imbecility,  that  it  was  for  her  only 
fresh  cause  for  indulgence  and  sympathy ; 
^hile  the  almost  infantile  affection  with  which 
\^  kissed,  blessed,  and  thanked  her,  in  his 
Appier  hours,  had  become  the  sweetest  of 
vewards  and  encouragements. 
In  the  absence  of  all  other  sources  of  affec- 
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tioD,  that  for  her  father  became  stronger  and 
stronger  every  day.  She  kissed  him  again ; 
tried  to  soothe  rather  than  to  convince  him ; 
and  got  him,  hanging  feebly  on  her  arm, 
safely  down  stairs,  and  into  his  nsoal  place 
by  the  fire — which  she  kept  stirring  and  ma- 
naging till  she  heard  her  uncle's  carriage 
driving  up  to  the  door. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Fear  oftentimes  restraineth  words, 
But  makes  not  thoughts  to  cease ; 
And  he  speaks  hest  that  hath  the  skill 
When  for  to  hold  his  peace. 

'^ere  was  a  considerable  bustle  in  the  ball ; 
*  ^f)i8e  of  servants  assembling;  of  doors 
^P^tling  and  shutting ;  while  Emilia's  heart 
^^  beating  fast. 

At  last  the  door  of  the  saloon  was  flung 
^pen,  and  Sir  Herbert  appeared. 

He  was  a  remarkably  handsome,  not  to  say 
elegant  man ;  had  a  fine  figure,  fine  features, 
fine  complexion;  every  external  promise  of 
wiiat  was  pleasing  and  agreeable,  to  those 
irtio  were  not  very  good  physiognomists — to 
such  as  foerey  there  was  something  under 
his  beautiful  and  alnK)st  sweet  blue  eye,  and 
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something  in  the  handsome  mouth,  that  be- 
trajed  the  cold  and  selfish  egotist,  and  gave 
very  strong  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of 
an  irritable  and  unreasonable  temper. 

He  came  in,  looking  not  in  one  of  his  best 
humours ;  and  as  Emilia  pressed  forward  to 
embrace  him,  with  the  ready  tear  springing 
to  her  eyes — the  natural  result  of  that  emo- 
tion which  such  a  meeting,  the  first  after  a 
loss  so  great  to  both  was  likely  to  inspire—- 
he  bent  down  his  head  and  kissed  her  fore- 
head with  anything  but  that  warmth  or  ten- 
derness which  from  so  hear  a  relation  she 
might  have  hoped  to  receive. 

She  was  chilled,  and,  smothering  a  slight 
sigh,  led  him  up  to  her  poor  father's  chair. 

"  Well,  Wyndham,  how  do  you  do  ?"  stretch- 
ing out  his  hand  in  an  indifferent  manner. 
^^  I  am  glad  to  see  you  down  stairs  again^  at 
all  events." 

Poor  Mr.  Wyndham,  changed  into  an  aged 
and  decrepid  man — ^he,  who,  when  Sir  Herbert 
had  parted  from  him  about  two  years  ago,  wm 
a  man  as  young  and  blooming,  for  his  years,  as 
himself— -stretched  out  his  white^  thin»  shaking. 
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hadf  and  in  a  qnemlous  voice,  as  if  upon  the 
point  of  beginning  to  cry,  said — 

**  Thank  yon  for  coming  to  see  us.... It's  a 
nielancholy  house  without  her  —  and  I  sup- 
pose die  matter  is  all  settled,"  looking  again 
'^efiiUy  and  uncomfortably  at  his  black  sleeve. 
Gmilia  wDuld  have  it  so.  I  think  it  seems 
^  strange  want  of  feeling  in  her ;  but  she  said 
yon  wouldn't  be  pleased,  and  she  would  make 
Dt^e  put  on  my  black  coat  —  and  there  can  be 
J^o  hope  after  that-— and  you  know...." 

He  began  to  cry. 

''  Dear  papa,"  began  Emilia,  tenderly, 
^^ying  to  soothe  him. 

''  What  stuff  is  all  this  !"  said  Sir  Herbert, 
^^uj^y.  "  What  is  he  talking  about  ?  His 
^Uok  coat !  and  pleasing  me ! — I  suppose  he 
^^>e8  not  mean  to  say  he  puts  on  mourning  for 
^y  poor  sister,  to  please  me !" 

Bmilia  lifted  up  her  face,  and  gave  her 
^de  a  mournful  and  expressive  look. 

He  answered  by  a  shake  of  the  head,  and  a 

Wk  of  contemptuous  pity ;  and  walking  up 

^  the  fire,  turned  his  back  to  it,  and  began 

to  wum  his  hands,  surveying  the  apartment 
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all  roand  as  he  stood,  with  a  look  of  in- 
creasing ill-humour. 

^^  A  pretty  state  you  keep  up  here,  still. 
Miss  Wyndham,  I  perceive !  all  just  in  the 
old  style !  and  I  know  not  how  much  ridi- 
culous and  expensive  rubbish  added  to  the 
rest  since  I  was  here.  Well,  I  confess  I  did 
not  quite  expect  to  see  everything  in  such 
good  style,  and  so  many  servants  in  mourn- 
ing... .every  thing,  in  short,  just  as  it  used  to 
be  —  and  as,  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  ought 
never  to  have  been— but  of  course  you  under- 
stand your  own  affairs  best." 

'^  I  meant  it  as  respect.  I  thought  you 
would  wish — I  am  very  ignorant  and  young 
— the  situation  is  so  new...." 

"  True.— But  another  time,  Emilia,  remem- 
ber that  to  pay  people  respect  by  spending 
their  money  for  them,  without  their  consent, 
is  not  ewacily  the  way  to  please  all  the  world. 
Of  course  I  have  learned  something  on  my 
way,  and  begin  to  guess  how  matters  stand.'* 

**  What  are  you  talking  about.  Sir  Herbert  ? 
What  are  you  scolding  Emilia  for  ?  Mourn- 
ing— and  when  she  is  dead«^o  you  mean  to 
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say  we  ought  not  to  put  on  mourning  ?  Well, 
that  is  what  I  always  said — because  it  settles 
the  matter... •.but  she  said    you  would   be 

Sir  Herbert  turned  away  with  a  gesture  of 
iopatience. 

^'When  do  you  dine,  Emilia?     At  the  old 
gothic  hour  of  four  o'clock,  I  suppose." 

"  I  ordered  dinner  at  five  to-day.   I  thought 
yon  would  like  it  so." 

He  took  out  his  watch,  looked  at  it,  and 
yawned. 

**  Half  past  three !  and  what  on  earth  am  I 
to  do  with  myself  till  dinner  ?  I  started  early, 
thinking  just  to  catch  you  by  dressing- time, 
^d  here  is  a  mortal  hour  lost — and  what  on 
^arth  am  I  to  do  with  myself  ?— A  most  dread- 
fcl  waste  of  time.  An  hour  more  before  I 
^  out  this  morning  would  have  been  inva- 
taaWe  to  me  —  and  here  have  I  been  posting 
^th  four  horses,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles 
^  hour — and  all  to  arrive  too  soon." 
'*  Shall  I  order  dinner  to  be  hastened  ?" 
"  And  have  everything  spoiled .  No,  no ; "  he 
exclaimed,  yawning  again,  and  then  seating 
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himself  in  an  arm-chair,  and  drawing  it  close  to 
the  fire.  "  We  must  get  through  it  as  well  as  we 
can.  I  suppose  your  respect  for  me  has  made 
you  order  some  kickshaws  or  another.  People 
are  mighty  liberal  when  they  have  some  one 

to  fall  back  upon Well,  well,  don't  cry, 

Emilia ;  you  know  I  detest  whimpering.  You 
meant  it  all  for  the  best,  I  am  sure ;  but  you 
cannot  wonder  a  man  is  put  a  little  out  of 
temper  by  coming  to  a  place  and  finding  all 
going  on  in  the  old  style,  and  nothing  changed 
but  the  paymaster.  Say  no  more  about  it — 
I  shall  think  no  more  about  it — ^you  meant  it 
for  the  best;  but,  for  the  love  of  Heaven ! 
don't  cry." 

Emilia  dried  her  eyes. 

"You  must  forgive  me,  sir,"  said  she, 
with  much  gentleness.  ^'  I  have  had  so  mnch 
unhappiness  of  late,  that  my  tears  come  more 
readily  to  my  eyes  than  perhaps  they  ought 
to  do." 

"  Well,  well ;  but  take  my  advice,  Emilia 
— never  cry.  There  is  nothing  a  man  hates 
so  much  as  tears.  Nothing  irritates  me — and 
I  don't  take  myself  to  be  a  very  ill-tempei^ 
man — ^like  tears.    I  hate  them." 
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Apaofle. 

Mr.  Wyndham,  exhaasted  by  the  effort  of 
wmg  down  stairs,  had  sunk  back  in  his 
diiir,  and  appeared  to  be  dozing. 

Poor  Emilia  was  gathering  up  all  the  poor, 
Mattered  remains  of  her  fortitude,  spirit,  and 
Mrage,  like  the  shattered  remnants  of  a  dis- 
comfited army. 

At  last  her  uncle  said — 

"la  Dauby  here?— That,  I  think,  is  the 
Btn'a  name  ?" 

"No,  sir,  he  is  not  yet  arrived." 

"  Not  yet  arrived  ! — Did  you  write  him 

* 

^id  what  day  /  proposed  to  be  here  ?" 
"I  did,  sir. — His  answer  lies  upon  the 

diiniDeypiece.*' 
Sir  Herbert  unfolded  and  read  it. 

"  Mr.  Danby  will  wait  upon  Miss  Wynd- 
^  undoubtedly,  and  will  be  at  the  Oaks  as 
i^ly  at  the  time  she  proposes  as  the  ar- 
QUigement  of  business  in  town  will  possibly 
•dmit  of.** 

"  Wait  upon  Miss  Wyndham !  —  Did  you 
"mention  me  f" 
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"  To  be  sure,  sir,  I  did." 

^^  He  might  have  had  the  politeness  to 
mention  me,  then.  —  Does  he  think  I  was 
made  to  wait  here,  dancing  attendance  upon 
him !  —  He  might  have  specified  his  hour,  at 
least." 

^*  Perhaps  his  engagements  would  not  ren- 
der that  possible." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Miss  Wyndham,  you 
seem  to  have  formed  a  yeiy  strange  idea  of 
the  value  and  importance  of  our  relative  en- 
gagements. It  may  be  jtist  possible  that  Sir 
Herbert  Montague's  engagements  may  be  of 
equal  importance  with  those  of  Mr.  Danby. 
But  what  am  I  thinking  of? — What  is  one  to 
expect  from  these  vulgar,  conceited  men  of 
business !" 

^^Mr.  Danby  does,  indeed,  seem  not  to 
possess  much  knowledge  of  the  world.. ..He 
is  a  man  remarkably  plain  and  simple  in  his 
dress  and  appearance ;  but  I  feel  sure  it  is 
this  ignorance,  and  no  vulgar  impertinence, 
that  has  made  him  fail  in  any  respect  due  to 
you,  my  dear  uncle." 

^*  Of  all  which,  my  dear  niece,  you  are,  an- 
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doubtedly,  a  competent  judge. — I  wish  you 
had  not  learned  your  poor  mother's  way  of 
laying  down  the  law,  and  settling  matters 
just  according  to  your  own   impression  of 
*hem.-.You  might  have  followed  her  example 
ia  better  things,  Miss  Emilia." 
No  reply  was  made  to  this. 
Sir  Herbert  played  with  his  watch-chain ; 
^his  eye  glancing  upon  Mr.  Wyndham.     At 
last  he  said,  in  a  low  voice  to  her — 
**  He's  in  a  terrible  state,  I  can  see." 
She  shook  her  head. 

**  Quite  childish.  His  very  attitude,  as  he 
^i^s  in  the^  chair,  would  be  enough. — His  face 
^  80  altered,  that  I  should  hardly  have  known 
•^im. — ^What  is  to  be  done  with  him  f — In- 
deed, what  is  to  be  done  with  either  of  you  ?" 
^H  added,  pettishly. 

She  could  only  cast  up  her  eyes  in  silence. 

The  mute  appeal  touched  him  not.     When  a 

Hum  is  not  touched,  or  is  determined  he  will 

Hot  be  touched,  and  yet  knows  that  he  ought 

to  be  so,  he  is  always  angry. 

"  Casting  up  your  eyes  to  heaven !     I  am 
a&aid  the  appeal  will  not  help  you  much. 
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Miss  Wyndham. — As  far  as  I  can  obserre  oi 
the  proceedings  of  Heaven,  it  loves  to  help 
those  who  can  help  themselves. — I  usoaU} 
find  no  supemataral  interferences  to  extricate 
people  from  the  just  consequences  of  theii 
own  most  culpable  behaviour." 

^^  That  is  but  true/'  said  she,  humbly  and 
mournfully. 

^^  His  extravagance  must  have  been  some- 
thing that  exceeded  all  the  usual  extremes  oi 
human  folly.  What  can  he  have  done  with 
his  money  ?  I  see  half  a  dozen  or  more  pre- 
posterous pieces  of  ill-taste  and  expense  scat- 
tered about  this  room ;  and  it  may  be  so  in 
the  others :  but  such  a  little  af&ir,  after  all, 
as  this  house  is ;  so  little  as  is  required  to 
keep  it  up  in  a  gentlemanlike  manner  —  it  is 
a  matter  of  astonishment  to  me  where  his 
money  has  vanished  to." 

Again  she  shook  her  head. 

"  Do  you  know  nothing  ?"  he  asked,  in  an 
irritable  tone.  ^^  Can  you  tell  me  nothing 
about  it  at  all  ?" 

"I  know  very  little,  indeed.  I  would 
rather  not  say  anything  till  Mr.  Danby  ar* 
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QTes.  My  impressions  may  be  false.  Things 
may  be  better  than  I  expect.  I  hope  and 
trust  they  are," 

**  A  very  comfortable  security,"  was  the 
reply;  while  Sir  Herbert  recollected,  with 
great  satisfaction,  that  he  held  a  much  more 
solid  one  for  the  twenty  thousand  pounds  he 
had  advanced  to  Mr.  Wyndham  some  years 
&go,  upon  a  mortgage  at  five  per  cent.,  for 
tlic  purchase  of  an  adjoining  estate. 

This  reflection  somewhat  restored  his  good- 

htuBour,  and  he  rose,  and,  walking  to  the 

^•'^ndow,  began  to  contemplate  the  prospect 

^e^thout.     It  was  dreary  enough.     Snow  had 

*^Jlen  during   the  night,   and   the  country 

Ly  one  dreary  blank  before  him ;  —  a  few 

or  black  patches,  at  various  places, 

^^bere  the  sun  had  happened  to  shine  upon 

"^e  fields,  just  rendering  the  picture  the  most 

^gly  and  uncomfortable  winter  scene  that  it 

^  possible  to  describe. 

Emilia,  shivering  between  cold  and  depres- 
^on,  sat  by  the  fire,  close  to  her  dozing  father, 
^vbose  thin  white  hand  hanging  helplessly 
oter  the  arm  of  his  chair,  she  could  not  for- 
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bear  stooping  down  and  kissing,  as  she  gentl; 
pressed  it  in  her  own.  The  sick  man  made 
motion  in  his  chair,  opened  his  eyes,  gaze 
upon  her  one  moment  with  a  look  of  affec 
tionate  dependance,  and  then  closed  the  lid 
and  relapsed  into  his  slumber. 

"  Come  here,  Emilia,"  said  her  uncle. 

She  joined  him  at  the  window,  where  h 
had  been  some  time  standing  in  rumination. 

"  Have  you  thought  what  must  be  don 
with  him  ?"  making  a  gesture  towards  the  firi 

"  I  have  really  thought  of  nothing.  Mi 
Danby  advised  me  to  do  nothing,  to  alte 
nothing,  but  to  go  on  just  as  usual,  till  yo 
should  arrive  to  direct  and  advise  me." 

This  was  not  so  displeasing. 

"  That  was  advice  good  enough.  —  Thi 
Mr.  Danby  seems  to  have  some  notion  c 
things. — Well,  well,  it  is  time  enough  to  settl 
all  that ;  but  I  wish  either  this  Mr.  Danby  c 
yours  or  dinner  would  make  its  appearance 
I  see  your  father  still  holds  to  his  merinoes, 
looking  out  at  some  sheep  who  were  eatin] 
hay  upon  the  lawn.  *^  A  most  expensive  an< 
ridiculous  crotchet — only  fit  for  such  men  a 
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Coke  of  Norfolk,  who  can  afford  to  lose  money 

opon  it.^ — ^I  sold  all  mine  two  years  ago,  and 

^^vised  your  father  to  do  the  same ;  but  he 

fil'ways,  poor  creature,  thought  himself  wiser 

tban  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together." 

But  now,  to  Emilia's  inexpressible  relief, 
the  dock  struck  the  half  hour  after  four,  and 
uncle,  a  man  of  an  elaborate  toilette,  con- 
L^ned  himself  to  the  cares  of  his  valet. 


VOL.  II. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


Be  sdll,  sad  heart !  and  ease  repming ; 
Behind  the  doods  b  the  son  still  shining. 

LOXGFELLOW. 

Mr.  Danby  arriTed  about  six  o'clock,  and 
was  ushered  into  the  dining-room  before 
Emilia  had  quitted  it ;  for  her  uncle  did  not 
like  to  sip  his  wine  alone.  Her  father  she 
had  not  brought  in  to  dinner ;  his  manner  of 
eating  and  conducting  himself  at  meals  she 
knew  would  be  insupportable  to  a  person  of 
her  uncle's  nice  ideas.  She  had,  therefore, 
taken  cafe  that  he  should  dine  before  he  left 
his  dressing-room. 

They  were  sitting  by  the  fire  with  a  small 
table  comfortably  between  them ;  Sir  Herbert 
sipping  some  of  poor  Mr.  Wyndham's  choicest 
burgundy,  and  cracking  and  peeling  his  fil- 
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'^rts.     He  looked  very  comfortable  aod  quite 

^^  his  ease,  with  his  elegant  limbs  stretched 

^ot    towards  the  fire,  and  dropping  a  word 

'^o^  and  then  to  his  handsome  niece,  whose 

attendance  was  not  at  all  unpleasant. 

He  rather  liked  to  have  women  about  him, 
^^cl  since  his  wife's  death  had  found  his  home 
*®^olate  and  uncomfortable. 

Slmilia  had  taken  the  precaution  to  bring 
excellent  panacea  against  minor  female 
^  *^^,  a  little  work,  into  the  dining-room ;  and 
^*^^  sat  employed  at  her  netting,  lifting  up 
*X^^  head  when  her  uncle  spoke ;  answering  as 


l^liaasantly  as  she  knew  how;   stirring  and 

mging  the  fire  so  as  to  keep  it  in   the 

possible  state  to  absolute  perfection ; 

^^^d  performing  all  these  little  agreeable  oflSces 

^^    that  quiet  and  agreeable  manner  which 

^^ds  such  a  charm  to  a  home  scene  like  this. 

Sir  Herbert  really  felt  quite  in  a  state  of 

Enjoyment ;  the  ill-humour  with  which  he  had 

^tered   the  house,  the  natural  result  with 

^noh  as  him  of  bad  news  and  a  journey  on  a 

inter's  day,  had  yielded  to  the  agreeable  in- 

flnenoes  of  the  hour.     He  was  beginning  to 
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be  quite  pleased  with  his  niece ;  it  was  two 
years  since  he  had  seen  her;  she  was  very 
much  formed  and  improved  in  external  man- 
ner since  then.  The  somewhat  too  frank  and 
animated  tone  and  countenance  of  the  clever 
and  joyous  girl,  which  did  not  exactly  suit 
his  ideas  of  good  taste,  had  been  softened  and 
subdued  to  a  lower  and  more  harmonious  tone 
of  colouring :  yet  there  was  a  spirit,  a  cha- 
racter, in  all  she  said  and  did,  that,  in  spite 
of  her  gentleness,  forced  him  to  respect  her. 
The  more  he  saw  of  her,  the  more  he  liked 
her. 

He  was  already,  it  seems,  aware  that  Mr. 
Wyndham's  circumstances  were  considerably 
embarrassed,  and  that  he,  for  the  present, 
might  be  obliged  to  offer  some  assistance/ 
though  he  was  far  from  contemplating  the 
extent  of  the  case ;  but  the  idea  of  his  niece 
being  somewhat  dependant  upon  him  was  not 
altogether  disagreeable.  He  was  beginning 
to  think,  as  he  sat  there,  handsomely  dressed, 
and  the  picture  of  self-satisfaction  and  self- 
esteem,  with  his  fine  face  and  fine  figure  well 
displayed  by  the  light  of  the  blazing  fire  and 
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^^Jidles,  that  really,  to  have  so  fine  a  young 

^I'eature  often  with  him,  to  sit  at  the  head  of 

*1U3  board,  when  required,  look  after  his  ser- 

^^^^its,  read  to  him,  soothe  his  nerves  when 

^•^ged  and  his  temper  when  irritated,  would 

*^^  no  such  unpleasant  thing.     Though,  to  be 

if  she  had  no  claim  upon  him. 

T^ia  last  circumstance  gave   a  charming 

^o  of  generosity  to  the  idea.     It  really  be- 

LO  one  to  be  pleasantly  entertained,  to  be 

as  the  French  say;    and   he  was 

ing  there  caressing  it,  his  arm  supported 

m  the  arm  of  his  fauteuil,  his  legs  crossed. 


^*%  chin  resting  upon  his  hand,  looking  at  her 
^^llile  she  netted,  when  the  door-bell  rang. 
"  Mr.  Danby !"  said  Emilia,  starting  up. 
Her  uncle  uncrossed  his  legs,  leaned  back 
^  his  chair,  and  prepared  to  receive  the  new 
truest  with  dignity. 

Mr.   Danby  was   never  more   completely 

Mr.  Danby  than  when  the  door  opened,  and 

the  servant  ushered  him  into  the  room.  —  If 

by  Mr.  Danby  is  expressed  —  a  man  to  the 

last  degree  awkward,  unpractised,  irresolute, 

hurried,  uncomfortable,  his  heart  and  head 
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alike  in  confusion — ^filled  for  the  first  time 
in  bis  life  with  one  idea,  and  that  idea  not 
relating  to  business.  He  had  been  so  com- 
pletely absorbed,  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  journey,  with  his  ruminations  upon  the 
step  he  was  almost  determined  to  take — so 
lost  in  fond  reveries,  delightful  hopes,  con- 
trasted by  visions  of  the  darkest  disappoint- 
ment— so  torn  between  resolution  and  uncer- 
tainty, fear  and  impatience  —  so  at  war  with 
himself — in  such  a  tumult  of  unaccustomed 
thought  and  feeling,  that  he  had  almost  for- 
gotten what  he  was  coming  about,  or  who  he 
was  to  meet,  till  the  chabe  suddenly  stopped 
at  the  door. 

It  was  not  Sir  Herbert — whatever  Sir 
Herbert  pleased  to  suppose  —  it  was  not 
the  meeting  a  person  of  his  high  standing, 
that  gave  that  extraordinary  character  of 
flutter,  hesitation,  and  absence  of  all  self- 
possession,  to  Mr.  Danby's  manner  as  he  en- 
tered the  room. 

He  was  accustomed  to  men  of  all  ranks 
and  descriptions,  and  cared  not  an  inch  of 
red  tape  for  all  the  dignities  in  the  world : 
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^  had  seen  enough  of  such  things  in  the 

^'^^Ufie  of  his  long  life,  and  had  too  often 

^^asured  his  own  intellectual  powers  against 

'*^«  pretensions  of  the  rest  of  his  race,  to  feel 

^•^e  least  degree  of  awe  on  approaching  any 

upon  earth. 

If  it  had  been  only  to  meet  Sir  Herbert 

n  business — ^had   Sir   Herbert   been  the 

t  magnate  of  the  land,  Mr.  Danby  would 

'Ve  felt  as  calm  and  composed  as  in  his  own 

'^^^mbers — ^would  have  given  his  opinion  as 

y,  and  with  the  usual  unpolished  rough- 

which  characterized  him,  and  regarded 

^*^^  impression  he  produced  upon  others  as 

^^"ttle  as  he  heeded  any  impression  they  were 

^^^culated  to  produce  upon  him. 

But  not  Macbeth  in  the  cave  of  Hecate, 
^^oie  the  appalling  and  prophetic  spirits, 
t!^t  himself  more  completely  daunted,  un- 
served, unmanned,  than  did  this  man  of 
Btrange  sensibility,  in  the  awful  presence  of 
the  woman  he  loved. 

She  advanced  to  meet  him,  holding  out  her 
hand  with  a  sweetness  and  cordiality  she  had 
never  shown   before:,  it  seemed  fated  that 
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every  hour  of  her  life  should  add  to  her  value 
for  Mr.  Danby's  friendship. 

The  charming  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance— ^her  speaking  face,  full  of  benignity 
and  regard,  dazzled  him  like  some  shining 
apparition  of  almost  unearthly  glory :  — 
he  felt  almost  blinded  as,  taking  her  hand 
with  what  he  intended  for  a  bow,  he 
pressed  it,  bent  his  head  down  upon  it,  and 
kissed  it. 

Sir  Herbert  is  all  this  time  leaning  magni- 
ficently back  in  his  chair,  the  picture  of  dig- 
nified importance. 

"  My  uncle.  Sir  Herbert  Montague  " — pre- 
sentmg  him. 

"Mr.  Danby?  I  am  happy  to  have  the 
honour  of  making  your  acquaintance,  sir," 
with  a  bend  of  the  head  intended  to  mark  the 
immeasurable  distance  which  separated  them, 
but  which  Mr.  Danby  did  not  even  perceive. 

He  answered  with  a  slight  gesture  of  ac- 
knowledgment, and  sat  down,  as  if  in  the 
company  of  one  perfectly  his  equal. 

Emilia  was  preparing  to  leave  the  room. 

**  Ring  the  bell,  and  order  a  fresh  bottle  of 
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^'^^  before  you  leave,  us,  Emilia — and  seinl 
^ffee  to  us  here." 

Sh©  obeyed,  made  her  courtesy,  and  disap- 
pared. 

^^.  Danby  did  not  seem  quite  to  recover 
"D^self  for  some  minutes. 

Sir  Herbert  gave  him  time.... Considerate 
^  Herbert !  —  but  he  thought  himself  the 
™^or  of  politeness  and  fine  manners. 

A.t  last  the  two  gentlemen  began  to  open 
^^  subject  they  were  met  to  discuss,  and  to 
^  about  business.  The  magnate  was  lost 
Ml  the  man — and  Sir  Herbert  became  as  se- 
ricmsly  in  earnest,  and  thought  as  little  of 
himself,  (I  don't  mean  of  his  own  interests)  as 
Mr.  Danby  could  do. 


Emilia  returned  to  the  saloon. 

The  shutters  were  closed ;  the  heavy,  rich 
curtains  drawn ;  the  fire  was  blazing  upon  the 
hearth ;  the  wax  candles  were  lighted  upon  the 
table ;  the  pale  face  of  her  father  in  his  deep 
mourning  dress,  his  white  hair  scattering 
round  his  temples,  was  restuig  upon  the  crim- 
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son  pillow  of  his  arm-chair ;  he  was  asleep, 
and  breathing  with  all  the  regularity  of  an 
infant.  The  repose  of  childhood,  the  soft, 
confiding  look  of  a  slumbering  child,  had 
settled  upon  his  brow.  She  went  up  to  him, 
gazed  upon  him  with  a  look  of  inexpressible 
tenderness  and  kindness,  then,  with  the 
greatest  gentleness,  just  moved  his  cushion,  so 
as  to  support  his  head  in  a  position  somewhat 
more  secure  and  easy  than  that  he  had  first 
assumed,  and  laid  a  delicate  cambric  hand- 
kerchief over  his  face,  to  shelter  him  from  the 
draught  of  the  window  and  fire.... 

She  gazed  again — again  stooped  down  and 
kissed  his  hand — ^her  heart  devoting  itself  in 
silence  to  that  life  of  affectionate  care  and 
exertion  which  the  defence  of  this  melancholy 
and  disregarded  ruin  required. 

She  had  stood  some  time  looking  at  him, 
lost  in  thought,  before  she  turned  away. 

Was  it  to  reward  her  filial  piety  ?^— She 
turned  round — a  letter  was  upon  the  taUe. 

She  took  it  up— it  was  to  her  address — 
and — 

In  his  hand. 
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JUi!  how  the  rosy  colour  flashed  bright 
u^'tM  her  cheek !  What  a  beam  of  inexpres- 
si't>le  happiness  lighted  her  eye !  How  did 
tbaM  still  too  unschooled  heart  beat  in  a 
ta.mQlt  of  rapture !  She  could  scarcely  stand. 
31^6  did  not  attempt  to  stand.  She  sat  down 
*^^!ftre  she  broke  the  seal. 

It  was  a  black  seal. 

The  letter  ran  thus. 

**  My  dearest  Emilia, 

"  Just   preparing  for  action  —  a 
M>iidon  paper,  the  Star,  of  the  —  November, 
^  put  into  my  hand  —  I  cast  my  eye  over  it, 
^d  see  what  has  happened.     My  cousin,  my 
Veloved  cousin — ^bow  shall  I  express  my  sym- 
pathy ?     How  shall  I  find  words  to  tell  you 
iiow  I  feel  this  for  myself,  as  well  as  for  you ! 
What  dreams  of  happiness  had  been  mine,  in 
which  she  ever  made  a  part !     We  both  of  us 
ioived  her  so  much,  that  we  could  neither  of 
us  form  any  scheme  of  happiness  in  which  she 
had  not  a  share. 

**  My  poor  cousin — ^for  cousins  we  a^re  still 
— -I  see  your  tears,  and  fancy  myself  by  your 
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side,  endeavouring  in  vain  to  console  you. 
You  think  all  happiness  is  over  for  ever.  Yet  - 
consider,  my  dearest  £.,  this  is  the  natural 
course  of  things— and  think  what  it  would 
have  been  for  her  had  the  laws  of  nature  been 
reversed !  Oh,  that  I  were  with  you  now !  to 
bid  you  cheer  up— to  wipe  away  your  tears — 
and  whisper,  ah !  my  loved  Emilia !  do  you 
look  forward,  as  I  do,  to  the  ineffable  mo- 
ment of  our  re-union  ?  Dare  I  hope  it  ?  I 
have  scrawled  this  while  my  charger  is  wait- 
ing for  me  at  the  door.  Be  iny  guardian 
angel,  Emilia ! — pray  for  me,  that  the  day  of 
battle  may  spare  me — to  be...an  the  greatest 
haste — 

"C.  L." 

The  last  sentences  were  scrawled  in  such 
evident  haste  as  to  be  nearly  illegible. 

But  there  was  quite  enough — the  letter  fell 
with  her  hand  into  her  lap,  and  she  sank 
back  in  her  chair  in  a  rapture  of  thankfulneMi. 
—  She  was  already  far  more  than  repaid  for 
all  the  perplexities  she  had  gone  through. 

His  eyes — the  tone  of  his  voice— his  atti- 
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"t  tides — his  gestures — had  before  said  much : 
nt  what  had  they  ever  said  to  this  ! 
Her  eyes  were  raised  to  heaven — ^her  inDO- 
joy  and  thankfulness  were  offered  where 
^liey  were  due. 

Again  she  read  the  letter -— again,  with 
^jres  overflowing  with  delight.     She  bathed 
precious  words  with  her  tears — ^folded 
paper — put  it  into  her  bosom — walked 
and  down  the  room  to  compose  herself— 
n  vain.     She  knelt  down  to  kiss  her  father's 
ie  and  pendent  hand — rose,  again  took  out 
t^e  letter,  read  it  as  she  walked,  folded  it  once 
more,  and  again  went  over  the  scene  of  joy. 

What  was   her    uncle's    petulance    now? 
^hat  the  disorder  of  her  father's  affiiirs  to 
lier?     What  even  his  helpless  and  defence- 
less condition?. ...There  was  one  who  loved 
lier,  and  for  her  dear  sake  would  love  him — 
-  would   take   them   both  to  his  bosom,  and 
shelter  them,  and  console  them  for  all  that 
had  passed. 
Poor  Emilia ! 

It  was   thus  she  read   this  hasty  letter, 
penned  by  the  writer,  as  he  said,  upon  the 
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ere  of  one  of  those  despente  eDgagements 
which  disdngmshed  that  terrible  yet  most  in- 
teresting contest. 

WhOe  the  fire  blaied,  her  father  slum- 
bered, and  the  deep,  heary  snow  was  Cedling 
in  wreaths  upon  the  landscape  ontside  the 
house. 

The  brightness  of  the  chamber — die  tender 
quiet  of  the  scene  —  the  exquisite,  nntold 
raptnre  of  the  letter !  —  It  was  a  moment  in 
life  once  to  be  experienced  and  neter  to  be 
forgotten. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

The  grave  Sir  Gilbert  holds  it  for  a  rule, 
That  every  man  in  want  is  knave  or  fool. 

Pope. 

The  gentlemen  in  the  mean  time  were  busy 
^^  the  dining-room.  Deep  in  the  consideration 
^f  Mr.  Wyndham's  affairs,   Mr.  Danby   ex- 
^^lained  to  Sir  Herbert  the  state  in  which 
filings  stood ;  and  the  utter  and  irremediable 
^uin  of  his  brother-in-law.     He  explained  the 
^tricacy  and  difficulty  of  coming'^to  a  settle- 
ment, occasioned  by  the  irregular  proceedings 
of  lUle,  and   proposed   that    the  following 
morning  that  gentleman  should  be  summoned 
to  attend,  and  give  a  more  full  explanation 
than  Mn  Danby  could  as  yet  obtain,  of  several 
Tery  important  matters  which  he  had  still 


tfjfoXmeA  lo  hetp  o  ooosideKible  obsmrity. 
There  va$  a  sale  znd  pcrcittse  of  an  estate, 
and  sMDe  mortgages,  Mr.  Danbj  said,  of  which 
be  eoidd  not  quite  oomprelieDd  the  details; 
it  being  eridcnt  that  Rile  was  intentionally 
perplexing  matters,  in  order  to  stare  off  ex- 
planation as  long  as  he  oonld. 

^  In  the  mean  time,*^  Mr.  Danby  added, 
^  I  haTe  endearonred  to  obtain  a  list  of  the 
principal  liabilities ;  the  amoont  is,  I  protest, 
frightful  to  look  upon ;  bat,  at  least,  it  will 
put  yon.  Sir  Herbert,  into  full  possession  of 
the  particulars  of  the  case,  so  feir.  What 
assets  can  be  realized  to  meet  these  demands, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  M7  office  concludes 
here ;  I  assumed  it,  in  a  somewhat  irregular 
manner,  perhaps,  in  consideration  of  my  old 
business  connection  with  Mr.  Wyndham,  and 
the  unexampled  distress  in  which  I  found  his 
daughter ....  I  have  taken  upon  myself  to  act 
in  this  manner  during  your  absence  —  not 
professionally,  I  hope  you  understand — ^but 
merely  as  you  yourself,  or  any  friend  of  the 
family  might  have  acted  in  a  case  of  extre- 
mity which  admitted  not  of  delay. — I  have 
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e  papers  having  been  submitted  to 

inspection— -endeavoured  to  i-edace  them 

a  little  order ;  so  as  to  enable  you,  with 

B8  expense  of  time  and  trouble,  to  gain  some 

sight  into  the  state  in    which  matters  at 

xresent  stand  —  it  will  be,  no   doubt,  your 

tention,  under  the  present  distressing  situa- 

^nof  Mr.  Wyndham's  intellects,  to  assume  a 

^=^rt  of  temporary  guardianship,  and  place  these 

in  the  hands  of  your  own  solicitor 

y  service  that,  as  a/riend,  I  can  still  render, 

"■^    hope  you  will  not  scruple  to  require ;  but, 

^Xoept  as  far  as  regards  some  little,  trifling 

'^^tters  of  my  own,  I  consider  I  have  done 

"^th  these  things." 

•*  Indeed,  you  very  much  mistake,  sir,"  Sir 
Herbert  replied,  rather  majestically,  "  if  you 
^Miik  /  am  going  to  encumber  or  harass 
Myself  with  any  responsibility  in  this  business. 
'  liave  seen  enough  of  the  perplexity  and 
^^^n  danger  which  many  men  incur,  by 
Meddling,  and  making,  and  mixing  themselves 

^p  in  other  person's  affairs,  not  to  have  entered 

• 

^to  a  serious  resolution,  to  which  I  most 
teligioQsly  intend  to  adhere— never  to  have 
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agythng  to  da  widi  odicr  — *s  ■■ttCTS,  bei 
m  the  dnpe  of  eTiy  umtqiytrMlBcAip,  gnai*^ 
itiairirip,  or  aaj  other  skip  wfatioefer....I  aic^ 
not  lavjer  enougii  to  kaov  wlat  is  th^^ 
rcmed J  the  bv  piofidei  im  caees  sndi  tmJ 
these;  but  I  doubt  not  its  pronsioiis  araP 
fdty  adequate  to  settle  all  soch  things  foim 
people — and,  indeed,  in  a  &r  better  raaanei^ 
than  anj  mie  dse  can  do  it  £»*  them." 

Mr.  Danby  lifted  np  hb  ejes  bom   the^ 
paper  he  was  examining,  fixed  diem  npon  Str' 
Herbert's  face-— considered  it  for  a  short  time 
in  silence— then  a  grim  smile  stide  OTer  his 
thin  lips ;  he  slightly  shrogged  np  his  shonl* 
ders,  and  returned  to  his  reading. 

Sir  Herbert,  too  mnch  engaged  with  his 
own  ideas  to  perceive  the  expression  npon  the 
lawyer's  tBce^  went  on — 

<<  Had  my  poor  sister  been  alive — of  conise, 
for  her  sake,  I  might  have  looked  a  little  more 
into  things,  and  should  probably  have  been 
persuaded  so  to  do. — She  was  a  woman  of 
business  herself... .There  would  have  been  no 
danger  of  my  entangling  myself  in  any  dis* 
agreeable  responsibility— but  to  take  it  upon 
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to  interfere  now^  when  such  a  proceeding 
Lgbt  inTolTe  the  most  disagreeable  conse- 
^I'c&enoes    to  myself i— -to  play  the   part  of 
g^^ardinr  to  a  girl,  under  these  very  doubtful 
A  unpleasant  circumstances — ^much  less  to 
in  the  direction  of  any  one  in  her 
fn^&Bfs    present    condition; — meddling    or 
[9  where  I  confess  I  cannot  in  the  least 
my  way....Indeed,  my  dear  sir,  it  is  not 
be  thought  of  for  an  instant ;  but,  in  fact, 
regard  to  Emilia.... there  is,  I  remember, 

mother's  settlement " 

'*  You  may  drive  a  coach  and  four  horses 
^•*rough  it/' 

**  You  don't  say  so ! — ^Who  on  earth,  then, 
^^  to  undertake  the  maintenance  either  of  her 
^*  her  fether  ?" 

Hr.  Danby  was  silent,  and  continued  to 
*^ead. 

<<  I  am  sure,"  exclaimed  Sir  Herbert, 
^towing  very  hot,  and  pushing  back  his 
^ilair,  '*  /  can  pretend  to  have  nothing  to  do 
Mth  it— I  wash  my  hands  of  it  entirely.  If 
my  poor  sister  were  alive,  to  be  sure  — 
iomething   might  perhaps  be  arranged  for 
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Emilia.... but  as   for   that  idiotic  old  focC^^ 
What  on  earth  is  to  done  with  him  ?" 

Mr.  Danby  laid  down  his  paper,  pushed 
back  his  chair  in  his  torn,  and  throwing 
self  comfortably  back  in  it,  fixed  bis  e 
again  upon  Sir  Herbert,  seeming  to  conteni^^ 
plate  him  with  a  species  of  feeling  very  nea.'^ 
akin  to  pleasure ;  if  we  might  judge  by  th^^ 
almost  imperceptible,  but  highly  sarcastic^ 
smile  that  again  was  just  visible  upon  hi^ 
mouth. 

To  tell   the  truth,   he  had   the  greatest::^ 
possible  contempt  for  human  nature  in  gene- 
ral—and   these  antics  of  selfishness  affordedE 
him  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  perfect  o^ 
comedies. 

Sir  Herbert  grew  hotter  and  hotter,  and 
fidgeted  his  chair  up  and  down,  in  the  agita- 
tion of  endeavouring  to  persuade  himself  that 
to  abandon  his  brother-in4aw  entirely  at  this 
most  unhappy  crisis,  was  the  most  prudent 
and  reasonable — and,  if  persuasion  could  go 
80  far — 'benevolent  part  possible. 

^*  After  such  infamous  negligence  of  his 
affidrs — such  an  exhibition  of  extravagance 
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'^^  folly ! — ^it's  very  easy  to  come  and  throw 
lii^self  upon  the  compassion  of  the  first  weak 
fool  who  is  careless  enough  of  the  claims  of 
'"^self  and  others,  to  undertake  such  a  bur- 
"^n.    Just  like  him!  no  delicacy  —  no  consi- 
deration for  the  rest  of  the  world  !  —  He  was 
^l^raj's  the  most  selfish  being  /  ever  came 
across.... As  if  there  were  no  one  on  earth  to 
^  considered  but  himself !  But  I  hope  I  know 
'^^tter  what  the  claims  upon  me  are,  and  have 
fi^niness  enough  to  attend  to  the   rights  of 
wose  who  have  done  nothing  to  forfeit  my 
**teem — I  hope  I  know  what  is  due  to  /Ae;w, 
*8  Well  as  to  myself." 

These  claims  of  others,  to  which  Sir  Herbert 
^  oonscientiously  adhered,  were  those  of  a  very 
^tant  relation  whom  he  had  never  seen,  and 
<i^x*tainly  did  not  in  the  least  care  for ;  and  on 

whom  the  estate,  in  case  of  his  dying  without 

■ 

tt^ae,  was  entailed. 

**  There  is  not  a  doubt  of  it.  Sir  Herbert... 
It  is  needless  to  recur  again  to  the  subject. 
All  yoa  have  urged  is  unanswerable. — I,  for 
one,  should  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
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suspect  you  of  being  guilty  of  the  folly 
undertaking  such  a  charge." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Danby....I 
glad  a  gentleman  of  your  experience  in  busi 
ness  takes   so  just  a  view   of  the   case. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  only  one  that  can  possibl 
be  taken  by  any  one  with  the  slightest  per 
ception  of  what  is  right. ...Of  all  connection 
in  the  world,  I  have  always  held  that  whicfatf 
unites  one  to  a  brother-in-law,  as  the  very — 
weakest — as  merely  imaginary,  indeed,  and 
as  ceasing  altogether  the  moment  the  tie  that^ 
bound  the  individuals  is  dissolved.. ..I  consider 
myself,  in  fact,  as  having  nothing  on  earth, 
now  to  do  vrith  Mr.  Wyndham,  or  with  his 
affairs — except  as  &r  as  my  own  may   be 
concerned ;  but  that  will  soon  be  settled. — 
My  man  of  business  knows  what  he  is  about 
— ^he  has  taken  proper  care  of  me." 

"  Of  you !"  said  Mr.  Danby,  starting  at  an 
expression  that  savoured  of  real  business,  like 
the  war-horse  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 
'*  Of  you,  Sir  Herbert !  I  was  not  aware  that 
you  were  involved  in  any  degree  in   these 
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^Q^tter8....Yoar  name  even  has  not  once  been 
*^«ntioned." 

^*  Possibly  not ;  bnt  there  are  certain  little 

<t  ^^^ds  belon^ng  to  me,  which  will  be  brought 

^^c^  srward  at  the  proper  time,"  said  Sir  Herbert, 

tS=m.Towing  himself  again  back  in  his  chair,  and 

^,  with  increased  satisfaction,  the  de- 


L^Sfatfiil  idea  of  his  own  security  from  possible 


Mr.  Danby  cast  his  lawyer's  eye  upon  him, 
»y  quick,  and  penetrating  as  a  needle. 

What  could  he  mean  ? 

He  took  up  the  list  of  debts,  which  he 
^^*d  prepared  for  Sir  Herbert's  inspection — 
^^t    gentleman's  name  was  certainly    not 

^4iore. 

He  laid  it  down,  and  looked  in  his  face,  as 
^  ^waiting  for  explanation. 

•*  Oh,  a  mere  trifle !"  said  Sir  Herbert, 
^^cimlessly.  **  I  lent  him  some  money  in  my 
^^^H^lish  days,  soon  after  I  came  of  age.  The 
^>ing8  had  been  large  during  my  minority ; 
^e  were  all  just  married — ^he  and  my  sister, 
'Uid  I.  He  wanted  to  buy  the  manor  here, 
^d  some  property  that  lay  up  to  his  own. 
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My  lawyer  did  not  think  particularly  well 
the  funds. ...He  was  right  enough  there, 
seems  ; — so  he  advised  me  to  oblige  him,  an^ 
take  a  mortgage,  at  five  per  cent.,  upon  thi 
estate....!  think  it  must  be  ample  security  fo^ 
the  money  at  the  present  price  of  land." 

"  Hum !"   said   Mr.    Danby,  drawing   hi 
chair  a  little  back.     "A  mortgage  on  th 
estate ;" — then  to  himself — "  What  a  r 
that  Rile  must  be  !" 

"  Well,"  said  Sir  Herbert,  eyeing  him — fo; 
he  did  look  a  little  discomfited.... He  did  not^ 
care  for  the  money ;  but  it  was  not  in  a  man^ 
under  the  circumstances,  not  to  look  a  littler 
taken  aback  at  this  intelligence. 

"  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  Mr. 
Danby,  approaching  the  table  again,  ^^  I  found 
affairs  in  so  desperate  a  condition  when  first 
I  came  down  here — an  execution  in  the  house^ 
and  others  threatened— even  that  rascal,  Rile, 
threatening  a  ca-sa  and  I  don't  know  what 
— ^that  I  rather  unadvisedly,  perhaps,  gave  my 
personal  security  for  the  sums  in  question,  on 
condition  that  Miss  Wyndham  should  not  be 
disturbed — looking  to  this  property,  which  I 
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U^nderstood  Rile  was   unincumbered,  as  my 
ixidemmty." 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  worth  while  to  say, 
*lnat  Rile  had  accepted  Mr.  Danby's  security 
"^^ith  the  idea  of  raising  money  upon  it  for 
t^imself  before  departing  for  America;  in 
"^^i^hich  asylum  it  had  been  his  intention  to 
refuge  so  soon  as  he  should  have  con- 
to  realize  what  he  thought  a  sufficient 
ipital.  He  had  had  most  villanous  dealings 
understandings  with  many  of  the  creditors 
•not  much  better  than  himself — in  order  to 
upon  the  family,  in  their  present  dis- 
and  obtain  an  immediate  settlement  of 
■fheir  accounts,  to  the  detriment  of  others. — 
^Be  had  already  raised,  as  I  have  said,  a  con- 
^derable  sum  of  money  upon  Mr.  Danby's 
security;  leaving  him  in  ignorance  of  Sir 
Herbert's  mortgage;  and  now  while  Mr. 
Danby  and  Sir  Herbert  were  sitting  com- 
fSortably  over  the  fire  together,  discoursing 
of  what  should  be  said  and  done  in  the 
morning,  Mr.  Bile  had  taken  the  mail  for 
Ixmdon,  leaving  the  accounts  of  the  majority 
of  the  creditors  unsettled  ;  and,  entering  the 
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first  packet,  he  was  soon  on  his  way  to  Ne  '^ 
York. 

Sir  Herbert — all  this  time  with  an  air  a^ 
indifferent  and  serene  as  that  with  which  mei^ 
are  apt  to  regard  the  misfortunes  of  theii^ 
neighbonrs— sat  sipping  his  wine,  and  swinging 
his  elegant  foot  before  the  fire,  qnite  com-^ 
fortable  himself.  Nothing  conld  affect  Ams 
security. 

Mr.  Danby  was  not  quite  so  much  at  ease..-. 
He  was  vexed  to  have  been  duped  and  over — 
reached  by  a  rascal,  so  greatly  his  inferior  ;^ 
not  the  most  romantic  love  in  the  world  could, 
quite  have  reconciled  him  to  that  idea. 

There  was  not  much  inclination  on  the  part; 
of  either  gentlemen  for  further  conversation 
this  evening;    by  mutual  consent  they  rose 
to  seek  Emilia  and  tea. 

When  they  came  into  the  hall,  they  met 
her;  she,  assisted  by  Biggs,  was  tenderly 
leading  her  father  along  to  bed,  supporting 
him  on  her  arm,  talking  to  him  and  soothing 
him — ^while  he  went  grumbling  and  lamenting 
himself  up  stairs,  aided  by  his  old  butler  on 
the  other  side. 
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Hr.  Danby  was  not  much  given  to  the 
Iting  mood,  we  know;  but  there  was 
i3iething,  after  his  late  scene  with  Sir  Her- 
in  the  sight  of  this  good  and  pious 
lighter,  bending  so  kindly  and  compassion- 
I7  over  her  helpless  parent,  that  made  him 
1  as  he  never  had  felt  before. 
He  did  not  go  up  to  Mr.  Wyndham,  as  he 
^ht  to  have  done,  to  make  his  compliments 
^^*d  bid  him  good  night;  struck  with  the 
Picture  of  defenceless  helplessness,  thus  sup- 
Parted  by  the  deserted  and  good  young 
J*eature,  he  turned  abruptly  away,  and  walk- 
*^€r  to  the  glass  window  of  the  hall-door, 
*^^ked  out  into  the  night. 

BSmilia  could  not  help  feeling  a  little  hurt 
^*    this  apparent  neglect  of  her  father ;  but, 
*^^  she  known  better,  she  might  have  seen 
^*^t  Mr.  Danby  had  thus  abruptly  walked 
*Way  only  that  he  might  take  out  his  pocket- 
-handkerchief unobserved. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

That  time  of  year  thou  may'st  in  me  behold. 

When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 

Upon  these  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold. 

Bare,  ruin'd  choirs .... 

Shakspeare. 

Emilia  did  not  appear  again  that  evening^^ 
She  sent  word  into  the  drawing-room  that  het:^ 
father  was  much  fatigued  by  the  exertion  her 
had  made,  and  so  uncomfortable  that  it  wac^ 
not  possible  for  her  to  leave  him ;  beggings 
her  uncle  would  be  so  good  as  to  excuse  her 
attendance,  and  suffer  the  housekeeper  to  send 
in  his  tea.     This  was  a  disappointment  to 
both  the  gentlemen. 

Sir  Herbert,  who  liked  to  have  his  tea 
made  in  the  room,  was  vexed  and  displeased ; 
and  this  little  circumstance^  trifling  as  it  may 
appear,  indisposed  him  still  more,  if  possible, 
to  his  unhappy  brother-in-law.  The  idea  of 
taking  Emilia  home  with  him  had  once  or 
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^wice  crossed   his  mind,  even   now  that  he 

kmew  she  had  not  a  farthing  in  the  world, 

^^<i    that  the  entire  burden  of  her  mainte- 

te  would  devolve  upon  him ; — but  what 

to  be  done  with  her  father?     She  must 

separated  from  him,  of  course ;  but  who 

to  maintain  him  ? 

The  idea  of  burdening  himself  with  the 

Payment  of  a  few  hundred   pounds  a-year 

•  •  •  -of  actually  having  to  advance  such  a  sum 

^^t;  of  his  own  pocket,  and  for  such  a  pur- 

P^^Se,  made  him  go  hot  and  cold  by  turns. — 

"^^  the  consolation  he  could  find  was  in  the 

^^flection  that  probably  things  might  not  be 

H^te  so  bad  as  Mr.  Danby  had  represented 

^liem,  and  that  when  Bile  came  up  in  the 

doming,  sufficient  out  of  the  wreck  might 

^  secured  to  afford  an  annuity  sufficient  to 

rapport  the  poor  madman  some  way  or  other, 

for  the  remainder  of  his  miserable  life. 

This  last  idea  comforted  him;  he  was 
accustomed  to  take  all  his  own  expectations 
for  facts,  and  the  fulfilment  of  a  wish  as 
almost  the  necessary  consequence  of  its  being 
formed.     So,  having  set  his  anxious  mind  at 
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rest  with  this  sedative,  he  began  to  fee 
somewhat  duU,  and,  stretching  his  hand  t< 
the  bell,  rang  for  the  butler ;  and,  ordering  ai 
additional  pair  of  candles,  and  a  small  tabic 
proposed  to  Mr.  Danby  to  play  a  game  a 
piquet. 

Mr.  Danby,  who  was  sitting  buried  in  hi 
arm-chair,  his  legs  stretched  out,  his  hea< 
thrown  back,  and  in  a  profound  reverie 
started,  as  if  he  had  been  shot,  at  th( 
unexpected  proposal,  and  answered  with  a 
hurried — "  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir  Herbert 
were  you  speaking  ?" 

*^  This  is  stupid  work  enough,  Mr.  Danby,  j 
was  saying.  What  do  you  think  of  a  gam< 
of  piquet  ?  I  have  ordered  the  candles  anc 
table." 

^^  A  game  at  what  ?"  said  Mr.  Danby. 

^*  Ecarte,  piquet — anything  to  get  overthie 
confoundedly  stupid  evening.. ..I  must  say, 
I  think  Miss  Emilia  might  find  time  to  give 
us  a  little  of  her  company,  after  making  me 
come  so  far  upon  her  affairs !" 

*^  I  cannot  play  at  any  game  of  cards,*'  said 
Mr.  Danby :  and  resuming  his  former  attitude^ 
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^^   sunk  baick  into  his  chair,  and  was  again 
Joet  in  thought. 

Sir  Herbert  sat  eyeing  him  in  silence  for 
^ome  time.  At  last,  as  if  he  had  suddenly 
^^^feen  his  resolution,  the  eye  of  Mr.  Danby 
''^ghtened — his  anxious  brow  cleared — he 
*^^^«e  suddenly  from  his  chair  and  began  to 
I^^ce  the  room. 

While  Sir  Herbert,  astonished  at  this  novel 

^^^ner  of  treating  a  person  of  his  immense 

'^Portance,  sat  looking  at  him,  and,  from 

^*^^  to  time,  almost  dislocating  his  jaw  with 

^^^fic  yawns. 

^knilia  did  not  appear  any  more ;  and,  at  a 

^^^  early  hour,  the  gentlemen  took  their 

^^^dles,  and  went  to  bed — the  one  very  much 

^t;   of   humour,   and  only   strengthened  in 

^^^    internal  determination  not  to  be  drawn 

^'to  making  rash  promises  in  behalf  of  Mr. 

^'^yndham — the  other,  his  resolution  taken, 

^^  mind  settled  and  at  peace ;  his  imagina- 

^on  filled  with  pictures  of  ineifable  bliss,  and 

^lis  heart  with  kind  and  benevolent  intentions. 

— ^Too  absent  to  mind  what  he  was  about,  he 

took  his  candle,  and,  without  the  ceremony  of 
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bidding  good  night,  walked  away  to  his  roon 
— Cleaving  to  Sir  Herbert,  as  the  sole  consola 
tion  for  his  offended  dignity,  the  reflectioi 
that  the  other  was  the  greatest  bear  in  ex 
iscence. 

In  the  mean  time,  Emilia,  having,  afte; 
hours  of  patient  tenderness,  at  length  soothe< 
and  composed  the  irritated  nerves  and  spirit 
of  her  father,  and  tranquillized,  in  some  de 
gree,  his  disordered  ideas,  had  laid  herself,  ii 
her  turn,  down  to  rest,  having  read  and  re 
read,  for  the  fifth  time,  the  beloved  letter 
Her  thoughts  full  of  sweet  visions  of  a  future 
that  was  so  far  to  overpay  anything  which  th< 
present  might  call  upon  her  to  endure,  shi 
had  sunk  into  that  sweet  slumber  which  visiti 
the  pillow  of  one  undisturbed  by  the  anxioof 
calculations  of  selfishness,  whose  day  has  beei 
spent  in  generous  self-devotion. — Unchilled 
by  unkindness,  and  proof  against  the  on- 
sympathizing  carelessness  of  others,  she  found 
strength  and  consolation  in  the  generoof 
warmth  of  her  own  heart. 
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"Hie  morning)  as  you  will  have  anticipated, 
ought  the  astounding  news  that  Bile  had 
^^^^oamped ;  and  the  post-bag  was  filled  with 
^ters  from  impatient  creditors,  whose  ac- 
unts  that  gentleman  had  promised,  but  neg- 
X^X5ted  to  arrange. 

The  cheques  that  Mr.  Danby  had  drawn 
Xoi:  the  purpose  of  satisfying  some  of  them 
l^a.<I  not  even  been  delivered,  but  had  disap- 
P^^Wed  with  Mr.  Rile.  The  most  of  them 
pleaded  the  securities  they  held,  and  de- 
^^nded  payment  in  no  measured  terms — the 
^fifllt  of  the  attorney  had  brought  affairs  to 
*^^ir  final  crisis. 

X*he  house  was  soon  filled  with  applicants, 
o  all  wanted  to  speak  with  Mr.  Danby. 
^is  patience  and  equanimity  were  admir- 
*^l^.    Provoking  as  was  the  manner  in  which 
^^     had  suffered  himself  to  be  duped — ^irri- 
i.ng  as  were  the  circumstances  of  such  a 
^V^bery — ^large  as  was  the  portion  of  his  for- 
^^^e  thus  literally  thrown  away — Mr.  Danby 
^^^  not  even  mutter  one  expression  of  vexa- 
tion. 
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Having  ascertained  that  Bile  was  reall, 
gone,  and  that  he  had  carried  away  th* 
cheques— which  it  was  plain  had  never  bee: 
applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  wer 
intended  —  he  had  no  doubt  that  they  ha^ 
been  presented  and  paid  as  soon  as  bankinj 
hours  would  permit  that  very  morning.  I 
was  too  late,  therefore,  to  afford  any  but  th 
slightest  chance  of  stopping  payment ;  but  h 
wrote  immediately  to  his  banker,  and  de 
spatched  the  letter  by  express,  not  to  neglec 
any  chance  of  diminishing  the  loss.  He  th^ 
with  unruffled  composure — ^the  list  in  hi 
hand  of  those  debts  for  which  he  had  offere 
security  —  gave  audience  to  the  differei 
creditors:  discharged  their  accounts  on 
by  one,  without  a  remark  (for  he  had  pre 
viously  examined  them  before  preparing  th 
list  for  Sir  Herbert),  and  taking  the  differes 
receipts,  filed  them  as  quietly  as  if  it  ha 
been  a  business  in  which  he  had  no  persom 
interest  whatsoever. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  morning  had  bee 
thus  employed ;  and  it  was  three  o'clock  b< 
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Mr.  Danby,  locking  the  receipts  in  that 
dy  drawer  of  which  he  still  kept  the  key, 
*umed  to  the  breakfast-room,  where  he 
"■and  Sir  Herbert. 
That  gentleman's  temper  had  not  at  all 
n  improved  by  his  morning's  occupation. 
K-^^ndered  excessively  nervous  by  this  new 
P**«of  of  the  description  of  hands  into  which 
ttfc^  management  of  Mr.  Wyndham's  affairs 
t^^<l  fallen,  while  Mr.  Danby  was  occupied 
ii^  P&ying  away  his  money  to  discharge  the 
d^l)t8  of  another,  Sir  Herbert  was  walking 
&l>^)at,  making  a  rude  sort  of  estimate  of  the 
ue  of  his  own  security  against  possible 


Big  employment  had  not  been  a  very  satis- 
f^^stoiy  one.  In  the  first  place,  the  land  held 
lA  liand  was  in  a  bad  condition ;  and  proved, 
^'Pc^  examination,  of  very  much  worse  quality 
^>aii  he  had  imagined.  This  annoyed  him 
•^^^derably; — ^but  there  was  the  timber — 
^^  bare,  leafless,  wintry  trees,  gave  him  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  making  a  rough 
^^Ulation  as  to  the  value  of  that.  The  result 
^^   not  consoling.    Those  woods,  which,  in 
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raiDoiery  looked,  at  a  distaace,  lofty  and  hand^ 
some  enough,  exposed,  amid  their  leafless 
branches,  a  Terj  different  spectacle  to  the 
anxiously  inqoiiing  eye. 

All  the  Taloable  oaks  had,  in  &ct,  lon^ 
been  gone ;  there  was  nothing  remaining  bats 
young,  growing  timber,  of  little  yalue,  ats 
present,  to  any  one. 

But  the  rage  of  Sir  Herbert  may  b^ 
imagined — ^the  excess  to  which  he  carried 
what  he  called  his  just  indignation  may  be 
conceived,  when  he  found  that  a  considerable 
part  of  the  outlying  land,  in  yarious  portions, 
had  been,  at  different  times,  sold  to  the  sur- 
rounding small  proprietors,  people,  as  it  most 
be  supposed,  who  had  not  been  very  par- 
ticular about  their  titles,  having  accepted 
such  as  Mr.  Rile  had  thought  proper  to  make 
out ; — ^he  being  the  confidential  man  of  busi- 
ness to  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and  the 
temptation  held  out  by  the  opportunity  of 
purchasing  land  in  these  minute  portions 
being  almost  irresistible. 

Certain  enough,  the  land  was  gone,  and 
the  estate  had  been  chipped  and  diminished 
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pi^Bcemeai  iu   this  inaiiuer  till   it    was   very 

^«Jch  shorn  of  its  just  proportions. 

£ir  Herbert  was  dmost  beside  himself  with 

e,  and  the  expressions  in  which  he  allowed 

hi  xmself  to  indulge  before  the  trembling  Ejnilia 

would   shock  you  too   much  for  repetition. 

H^  was   speaking   at  the  top  of  his  voice, 

<ie<^laring    his    resolution    not   to  assist   his 

brother-in-law  with  a  penny,  though  he  should 

ne  for  the    rest  of  his  life  in  a  gaol;    and 

^©  unhappy  girl,  overpowered  by  this  fresh 

^nviction  of  her  father's   ill  conduct — ^yet 

'horror-struck  at  the  idea  of  his  deserted  and 

desolate  situation,  was  weeping  bitterly — after 

^^i^y  endeavouring  to  palliate  what  her  heart 

^*d  her  admitted  of  no  palliation — when  the 

^*^dle  of  the  door  turned,  the  door  opened, 

**^^  Mr.  Danby  entered  the  room. 

Emilia  rose  hastily,  and  instantly  quitted 

>     while  Sir  Herbert  continued  his  hasty 

^Ik  up  and  down  the  floor.     But  he  turned 

^^    a  fury  the  moment  he  saw  Mr.  Danby, 

^^h,    "Well,    sir,   have    you    become   ac- 

^^^inted  with  this  new  proof  of  the  miserable 

^^^dling  of  my  rascally  brother-in-law,  and 
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his  pettifogging  thief  of  an  attorney  ? — wouXi 
you  believe  it? — They  have  contrived  not  only 
to  let  the  estate  run  to  ruin,  till  it  has  lost 
half  its  value — not  only  to  cut  down  every 
stick  of  marketable  timber — but  actually  to 
get  rid  of  a  large  portion  of  the  land ! — The 
land,  sir  ! — ^mortgaged  to  me !   Sold  it !   Sold 

it,   the   scoundrels! What  stuff  did   they 

think  I  was  made  of?  to  be  the  dupe  and  the 
victim  of  their  miserable  intrigues !  I,  sir  ! 
Do  I  look  like  a  man  to  be  fooled  out  of  my 
fortune  in  this  manner?  But,  by  Heaven, 
I'll  have  my  revenge !  I'll  catch  that  Bile, 
if  he  hides  himself  at  the  Antipodes! — He 
shall  swing  for  it ! — ^And  as  for  the  other 
miserable  creature,  let  him  rot  in  a  gaol  oi 
die  in  a  madhouse — for  he  has  not  a  friend 
in  the  world  who  will  stand  by  him.".... 

^^  As  for  the  girl,  she  may  beg  her  bread 
in  the  streets,  for  what  I  care !  —  She  has 
dared  to  uphold  her  miserable  father,  even 
to  my  face!  I've  done  with  her — and 
who  on  earth  will  have  pity  on  her?  She 
has  not  a  single  friend  upon  earth  bat 
myself." 
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**Pardon  me,  Sir  Herbert,"  said  Mr.  Danby, 
^  800Q  as  a  pause  in  this  torrent  of  passion 
<^iild  allow  him  to  speak ;    ^^  but  this  may 

^ot  be  altogether  so " 

**  How !"  he  cried,  stopping  in  his  hasty 
^^*lk,  turning   round,  and  confronting  him 
fiercely :  "  are  you,  too,  about  to  contradict  me? 
'  ^ay  she  has  not  a  farthing  in  the  world ! — 
^be  has  this  moment  confessed  to  me  that  the 
*^oagand  pounds  her  poor  foolish  aunt  left 
^^r    is  gone. — She  is   a  beggar,  and  must 
^^righ  miserably  in  the  streets,  unless  I  think 
tx>  offer  her  a  home." 
^^  There  is  another  home  at  her  disposal, 
^Jinit  me  to  say.  Sir  Herbert,"  he  observed, 
"^lien,  coming  forward  with  a  dignity  of 
ranee  and  gesture  quite  new — for  his 
^^^lings  were  excited  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
Herons  compassion — 
"  May  I  request  a  moment's  patient  hear- 
|B^.     I  have  a  brief  proposal  to  lay  before 
^^u — and,  with  your  sanction,  before  Miss 
^Vyndham....My  heart  has  long  been  hers — 
^^y  hand  and  fortune  are  at  her  disposal.     If 
^lie  will  do  me  the  honour  to  accept  of  such 
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piotectioD  as  I  can  offer,  she  shall  find  a  hom^^ — 

for  herself  and  for  her  father " 

Sir  Herbert  stood  transfixed  with  aatonidi^::^ 

ment. 

^'  Can  jroa  be  serious  i"  at  length  he  said. 

^  Serious !"  repeated  Mr.  Danby. 

^'  Do  I  understand  you  rightly  ?  Herself  S 
her  father !  Penniless  as  she  is !  and  after  alJK 
your  losses  ?" 

'*'  There  is  one  compensation,  and  one  alone^ 
that  would  repay  me  for  far  greater  losses — VZ 
ask  nothing — ^I  want  nothing— only  let  m< 
possess  herself  f  and  the  portion  of  both  Indi 
would  he  of  no  account." 

^^And  her  father?     Do  you  reaUy  mean 
to  say  you  will  burden  yourself  with  her 
father?" 

'*  I  have  already,  I  belieye,  stated,"  replied 
Mr.  Danby,  coldly,  **  that  I  would  relieve 
Sir  Herbert  of  that — as  well  as  of  all  the 
other  insupportable  responsibilities  and  bur- 
dens consequent  upon  these  unfortunate  aflbirs. 
Have  I  his  sanction  to  apply  to  Miss  Wynd- 
ham  ?" 

My  dear  sir,"  said  Sir  Herbert — having 
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^         ^^  ^^^gth  collected  his  ideas  sufficieDtly  to 
^"^prehend  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
™^t  opportune  proposal,  which  thus  relieved 
'^'^  of  all  those  burdens,  which,  in  spite  of 
'^  passionate  declarations  to  the  contrary,  he 
^^Uld  not  help  feeling  that  the  world  would 
^^Pect  him  to  undertake — "  nothing  can  be 
"^Oje  noble,  more  disinterested,  and  generous 
"^^.n  your  proposals.   My  niece,  I  must,  how- 
^^^r,  beg,  in  honour,  to  assure  you,  can  ex- 
'^^^st  nothing  from  me— she  is,  as  I  have  told 
^^^Xi,  utterly  penniless.     You  must  take  her 
^^•^  the  love,  without  the  money — ^ha,  ha!" 
^^    cried,  trying  to  look  a  little  facetious. 
lAr.  Danby  looked  disgusted. 
'*  I  have  made  my  proposals.  Sir  Herbert ; 
by    I  be  allowed   an  audience  with  Miss 
^dham  ?" 

Sir  Herbert's  answer  was  to  ring  the  bell. 
*•  Tell  Miss  Wyndham,"  to  the  servant  who 
'^^"•ered,  **  that  she  is  wanted  in  the  breakfast- 


Mr.  Danby's  knees  were  now  knocking  to- 
ther. 
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This  was  not  what  he  wanted ;  he  would 
rather  have  sought  her  himself — have  stum- 
bled upon  her,  as  it  were,  unawares :  for  her 
to  be  called  down  in  this  business-like  manner 
by  her  imperious  uncle,  and  his  proposals 
communicated  something  in  the  manner  of  a 
royal  marriage,  was  insupportable.  Yet  he 
felt  so  terrified  at  the  idea  of  the  first  inter- 
view— so  wretched  at  the  thought  of  having 
to  explain  his  feelings  to  her,  that  he  had  not 
sufficient  presence  of  mind  left  to  express  his 
wishes  to  Sir  Herbert. 

He  turned  to  the  window,  and  stood  looking 
out ;  while  Sir  Herbert  continued  to  pace  the 
room,  in  a  mood  much  more  complacent  and 
comfortable  than  he  had  enjoyed  since  he  had 
entered  .hi,  haple«  mansio; 

The  door  opened,  and  she  entered.  Her 
eyes  were  red,  her  face  was  flushed  with 
weeping ;  her  dress  and  appearance  spoke  the 
entire  desolation  and  disorder  of  her  feelings. 

^^  You  wanted  me,  sir  ?"  she  said,  with  her 
hand  upon  the  door. 

'^  That  gentleman   wishes  to  speak  with 
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y  ©u.  Miss  Wyndham,"  pointing  towards  Mr. 
XDanbj,  who  moved  not,  and  Sir  Herbert 
<^uitted  the  room. 

He  was  gone !  and  to  her  distress,  astonish- 
Kment,  and  despair,  she  saw  Mr.  Danby  sink  to 
^er  feet ! 

The  words  that  rushed  from  his  lips  were 
incoherent — inarticulate.  She  could  never 
^ifterwards  remember  them ;  but  they  were 
"words  of  fire. 

While  she,  transformed  to  marble,  stood, 
^e  pale  picture  of  dismay — 

He,  in  a  few  rapid  sentences,  declared  a 
passion,  such  as  it  is  given  to  few  to  excite — 
to  few  to  experience — and  ended  by  offering 
her  his  hand  and  fortune,  and  the  protection 
of  a  son  to  her  defenceless  and  unhappy  father. 
At  that  mention,  she  raised  her  hands,  in  a 
sort  of  wild  agony,  to  her  face,  and,  with  a 
faint  cry,  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

His  own  emotions  were  so  overpowering, 
that  he  had  not  time  to  comprehend  the 
Mature  of  hers ;  he  continued  to  press  her  un- 
resisting hand  to  his  lips,  and  to  pour  forth 
all  the  unintelligible  supplications  of  feelings 
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8Qch  as  were  his.     But  she  soon  reco 
herself,  and,  withdrawing  her  hand,  said 

"  Oh !  rise,  Mr.  Danby !  You  in  8n< 
attitude  to  me !  Oh,  rise !  I  beseech  yo^ 
cannot  bear  it." 

He  had  risen  imifiediately,  and  stooc 
tide  of  impassioned  feeling  arrested,  trem 
and  disconcerted  before  her. 

"  Your  generosity,"  she  began,  with 
sobs  and  tears.  ^^  Your  generous  disinten 


ness...." 


"  Don't  speak  in  that  way,  if  you  i 
not  kill  me,  Emilia,"  he  said,  passionate] 

^^  But  how  can  I  find  words  ?  How 
tell  what  I  feel,  Mr.  Danby  ?  My  gratitu 
My  deep  sense... .My  feeling  of  obligati 
Your  last  generous  offer — after  all !" — sh 
sobbing  bitterly.  "  But  I  would  haye 
worlds  this  had  never  occiirred ;  for  ho^ 
I  bear  to  give  you  pain  ?" 

And  she  burst  into  fresh  tears. 

"  You  mean,  then,  to  reject  me,"  he 
in  a  deep,  hollow  voice  of  gloomy  de 
"  I  ought  to  have  expected  it." 

She  could  only  weep. 
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He  went  up  to  her  impetuously. 
"  Speak  again — speak  plainly — tell  me  you 
l^ate,  despise,  and  detest  me— as  I  know  you 


jj 


**  Oh,  how  can  you  say  so  I     I  honour  and 

^teem,  and  while  I  live%hall  ever  feel  grate- 

'Snl  to  you — ^but  this.. ..oh,  heavens !''  and  with 

s  look  of  irrepressible  repugnance,  she  almost 

shrank  from  him. 

"  Gratitude !"  he  said ;  '*  yes,  I  understand 
"what  that  means ;"  and,  turning  hastily  away, 
lie  went  again  to  the  window. 

He  was  quite  unmanned — for  a  moment  he 
felt  like  a  mere  child — this  sudden  destruc- 
tion of  all  his  hopes,  and  of  all  his  visions, 
utterly  overset  him.     He  stood  weeping  at 
the  window,  yielding   unconsciously  to  his 
weakness. 
She  had  sunk  upon  the  sofa,  and  wept  too. 
He  did  not  feel  in  the  least  offended.. ..He 
Was  far  too  humble  a  lover  for  that ;  but  he 
Was  bitterly  disappointed.     It  was  certainly 
tiot  from  self-conceit  that  he  had  allowed 
himself  to  feel  quite  secure  of  success:  he 
had,  as  I  have  said,  only  considered  the  oir- 
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camstances — her  helpless  and  defenceless  con- 
dition, and  the  power  he  possessed  to  rescue 
and  reinstate  her. 

Under  the  influence  of  such  ideas,  he  had 
allowed  himself  to  construct  a  scheme  of  hap- 
piness, which  he  had  iooked  upon  as  realized — 
he  had  dwelt,  in  thought,  upon  her  own  and  her 
father's  deplorable  condition— <lependent  upon 
a  man  so  heartless  and  selfish  as  Sir  Herbert, 
and  upon  the  security  he  had  to  offer;  and  he 
had  seemed  entirely  to  forget  the  price  at 
which  that  security  was  to  be  purchased. 

Now,  as  a  sort  of  spectre,  his  mother's 
rude  words  rose  to  his  recollection. 

"  So  old  as  you  are,  with  your  gray 
hairs." 

And  he  felt  humbled  and  mortified  beyond 
words — astonished  at  his  own  presumption — 
ashamed  to  have  exposed  his  weakness  to  her 
contempt — eyery  feeling  of  self-abasement 
which  can  degrade  a  man  in  his  own  opinion 
took  possession  of  his  mind. 

He  turned  round  and  saw  her  bitterly 
weeping ;  and  grief  at  haying  thus  distressed 
her  was  added  to  his  other  painful  feelings. 
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He  hesitated — trembled  —  paused  —  then 
«e  came  up  to  her,  and  said — 

'^  I  have  made  you  unhappy,  Miss  Wyndham. 

^^'^>d  knows  I  little  intended  it !    Forgiye  me  ! 

-^^lieve  me,  I  am  fully  aware  by  this  time  of 

**^®  preposterous  impropriety  of  my  proposals. 

-**t*t    spare  me  your  disdain — ^my  own  self- 

^^^tt tempt  is  sufficient.     I  haye  been  hurried 

by  feeUngs  new  to  a  man  of  my  cha- 

r  and  habits,  and  I  ha^e  acted  with  the 

,^^Hy  and  weakness  of  a  child.     I  loved  you, 

^^Xilia'* — ^here  his  Toice  faltered — "  loved  you 

a  force  of  which  I  could  not  have  be- 

^ed  the  human  heart  capable  ! — loved  you, 

never  one  human  creature  before  loved 

^^^^ther !     You  are  to  me  like  an  angel — ^like 

^   ^Iream  of  beauty,  goodness,  and  happiness ! 

.^Qun  talking  nonsense.... It  was,  indeed,  a  vain 

^^d  idle  dream !     But  I  see  I  distress  you, 

^^d  I  have  done.    Will  you  make  my  excuses 

^^  Sir  Herbert?     It  is  very  unmanly;  but 

^*fter  what  has  passed,  I  cannot  meet  him 

^^ain.    The  aspect  of  this  place  is  insupport- 

^He  to  me." 

He  went  on  hurriedly — 
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"  Miss  Wyndham ! — Emilia !"  he  ex( 
seizing  her  hand  again,  and  pressing 
sionately  to  his  lips — "  Sometimes  wl 
are  radiant  with  love  and  happiness,  sur 
with  all  that  can  make  life  Taluable 
times  think  of  the  lost  and  melanchol} 
—  buried  —  yet  still  alive  —  in  his 
chamber." 

Again  he  kissed  her  hand.     She  i 
effort  to  detain  him — he  was  gone ; 
continued  to  weep. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

And  thou,  too,  whosoever  thou  art, 

That  readest  this  brief  psalm, 

As  one  by  one  thy  hopes  depart. 

Be  resolute  and  calm. 

Longfellow. 

^at  she  was  not  sufTered  to  remain  in  this 
Maimer  long. 

Impatient  for  the  termination  of  the  con- 

*^tence,  Sir  Herbert  had   remained   in   the 

dining-room,  with  the  door  open,  reading  his 

Newspaper,  and  waiting  till  the  separation  of 

^lie  two  parties  most  deeply  interested  should 

^ow  him  to  oifer  those  congratulations  he 

^elt  so  heartily  inclined  to  pay. 

He  saw  Mr.  Danby  hastily  quit  the  room, 
and  make  for  the  hall-door. 

And,  after  waiting  five  minutes  to  give 
Emilia  time  to  recover  herself,  he  crossed 
the  hall,  and  entered  the  parlour. 

VOL.  II.  G 
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He  was  not  very  much  surprised  to  find 
her  crying ;  but  was  not  prepared  to  see  her 
in  such  an  attitude  of  uncontrollable  grief  and 
despair. 

We  know  Sir  Herbert  very  much  disliked 
tears;  so,  in  spite  of  his  good  humour,  he 
could  not  help  saying,  as  he  went  up  to  her — 

"  Well,  well — ^but  I  belieye  all  young  ladies 
think  it  necessary  to  shed  a  few  *  natural 
tears'  upon  these  occasions.... But  you  rather 
overdo  the  matter,  Emy.  Come,  come,  wipe 
your  eyes,  and  let  me  congratulate  you  upon 
this  most  unexpected  and  fortunate  dSnoue- 

Still  she  did  not  speak ;  she  was  so  occu- 
pied with  her  own  feelings,  that  she  did  not, 
I  believe,  even  hear  him  enter  the  room. 

"  Well,  you  women  must  have  your  tears 
upon  all  occasions ;  it  is  quite  an  essential  of 
every  ceremony  in  which  you  are  concerned, 
I  know ;  but,  seriously,  Emilia,  I  must  con- 
gratulate you.  In  the  terrible  position  in 
which  you  were  standing,  utterly  beggared 
and  without  resource,  to  have  an  establish- 
ment so  thoroughly  respectable  as  this  offered 
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^  yoa,  at  the  yery  moment,  is  a  piece  of  good 

u>rtane  as  great  as  unexpected.     It  is  true," 

^^ntinned  he,  in  a  considerate  tone,  sitting 

^own  by  her,  "  under  more  fortunate  circum- 

^tences,  this  is  not  exactly  the  match  we  might 

**ftTe  expected  for  you,  Emy.... Family  con- 

'^oction — good  blood — all  those  sort  of  ideas 

*-^*We  must  put  out  of  the  question ;  still  the 

**W  is  a  thoroughly  respectable  profession; 

^^d  I  doubt  not  Danby  has  sayed  a  good  deal 

^f  money,  and  will  be  enabled  and  willing  to 

^•lalce  you  a  yery  handsome  settlement,  though 

you  haye  not  a  doit  to  offer  in  return." 

She  took  her  handkerchief  from  before  her 
^^y^es,  opened  them  wide  with  astonishment, 
*^tl  fixed  them  upon  his  face. 

'*  Uncle,"  she  said,  ^*  you  cannot  think  that 
*  Iiaye  accepted  him." 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?"  cried  he,  returning 
^Qr  look  of  astonishment  with    one    more 
^^tonished  still.     "  Why,  you  hayen't  been 
%\ich  an  excessiye  fool  as  to  refuse  him?" 

She  was  silent;  the  rage  that  was  in  his 
lusoent  terrified  her. 

^  You  hayen't  been  such  an  excessiye  fool !" 

o  3 
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he  repeated,  crimsoning  with  passion.  **  Speak 
Emilia — speak  directly ! — tell  me  you  liayen'i 
been  such  a  fool  as  to  discourage  him !" 

'^  I  could  do  nothing  else,"  at  length  8h< 
got  out. 

"  Why  you  don't  mean  to  say — ^beggar  anc 
dependant  as  you  are — that  you  have  had  th< 
infernal  stupidity  to  discourage  addressee 
such  as  these  ?  And  who  on  earth  is  to  pro* 
vide  for  you  ? — and  what  are  you  to  do  ?  Hav< 
you  asked  yourself  that  f "  he  said,  speaking 
between  his  teeth ;  *'  or  do  you  think  Fm  suet 
a  piece  of  boiled  velvet  as  to  provide  for  you 
or  your  poor  idiot  father  ?.... Have  you  thought 
of  that,  Miss  Wyndham  ?  What  you  are  U 
do  with  your  father  ?" 

''  Alas !  alas !  I  had  little  thought  of  that !' 

^^  I  should  think  so — I  should  think  tha< 
you  had  thought  very  little  of  his  situation, 
when  you  threw  away  such  an  offer  as  this. 
Your  pride,  forsooth!... .His  family,  or  some 
such  nonsense,  not  good  enough,  I'll  be  bound. 
I  can  have  my  pride  as  well  as  you ;  but  Fd 
have  you  to  know,  I'd  tear  my  coat  of  arms 
in  two  before  I'd  make  such  a  fool  of  myself 
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*^  this.  It's  natural  for  me,  and  I  did  feel 
^ome  diflSculty  at  the  moment ;  but  when  / 
*^^d  got  OTor  it....When  /  had  made  the  sacri- 
fi^5e  of  my  family  dignity  to  your  welfare, 
^nd  been  content  to  accept,  as  a  connection, 
^Uch  a  man  as  this,  was  it  for  you — in  your 
position — to  pretend  to  be  nice  upon  the 
^^bject?" 

*^  Believe  me,"  said  she,  earnestly,  "  I  was 
^<5toated  by  no  such  contemptible  feeling !" 

*•  Then,  for  Heaven's  sake  !  what  were  you 
^*^*«iaferf,  as  you  please  to  call  it,  by  ?" 

*^  By  a  regard  to  his  and  my  own  true  hap- 
P^t^ess.  It  was  impossible  I  could  be  happy 
'Myself,  and  impossible  I  could  make  him 
*^^ppy,  in  such  a  connection,"  she  said,  with 
^^tne  spirit. 

**  Happiness ! — stuff !     What  childish  nou- 

^^Use  is  this !  Come,  come,  Emilia,  I  see  how 

^^    is*     You  have  been  a  little  alarmed  and 

disconcerted ;  but  you  are  a  girl  of  sense — 

^oa  will  think  better  of  this,  and  recal  this 

^^y-headed  Strephon  of  yours.     Pooh,  pooh, 

you  ought  to  know  better. — Marriages  are 

straightforward  matters,  and  the  less  romance 
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that  is  pat  into  them  the  better. — ^It  is 
astonishing  how  soon  there  is  an  end  of  loTe 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  as  old  Absolute 
says,  *  As  well  begin  with  a  little  aversion.' 
Come,  come,"  said  Sir  Herbert,  who  had  the 
highest  opinion  of  his  own  powers  of  persua- 
sion ;  ^'  this  Corydon  cannot  be  far  off;  Til 
go  and  fetch  him,  and  bring  him  to  yonr  feet 
again." 

"  Impossible,  sir !  My  dear  uncle — pray 
don't  go— I  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  say 
to  him.  Mr.  Danby  has  his  answer — for 
Heaven's  sake,  do  not  let  us  meet  any  more !" 

This  sort  of  altercation  lasted  a  little  time. 
Sir  Herbert  was  beginning  to  get  warm.  At 
last  he  said,  with  an  expression  of  bitterness 
it  is  impossible  to  describe, 

*^  Have  done,  Emilia,  with  this  nonsense ; 
for  by  Heaven,  I  swear  you  shall  marry  him, 
whether  you  will  or  no !" 

^^  Sit  down,"  he  added,  for  she  had  risen  in 
her  agitation ;  '^  and  hear  what  I  have  to  say. 
As  you  are  such  an  idiot  that  you  will  not 
understand  me,  without  I  speak  out — speak 
out  I  will,  and  have  done  with  it  ** 
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Sit  down/'  he  said.     She  obeyed  him, 
trembling. 

'^  Do  you  know  the  situation  in  which  yon 
stand  ?" 

^*  I  believe  I  do.  My  poor  father  is  utterly 
iruined." 

"  Your  poor  father  is  not  only  utterly 

iroined,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  but 

he  has  not  one  single  sixpence  in  the  world ; 

nnd  bis  infamous  attempt  to  overreach  me  has 

resulted  in  driving  from  him  the  only  friend 

in  the  universe,  who  could,  or  who  would  help 

Iiim.     All  I  can  do— now  mind^  Emilia — ^you 

laiow  me  well — ^I  am  a  man  of  resolution — all 

1  can  do,  and  all  I  will  do,  is  to  shut  him  up  in 

some  asylum  for  poor  madmen  like  himself; 

and  then,  if  you  please,  you  may  dispose  of 

yourself  as  you  like.     I  will  do  this  much  for 

him — ^for  his  helpless  condition  demands  it 

-—but  not  one  farthing  more;   and  as  for 

you! " 

But  he  ha<l  touched  upon  the  right  string. 
Her  father — destitute  and  deserted — ex- 
posed to  all  the  cruelty  in  his  helpless  condi- 
tion which  was  the  lot  of  those  in  his  days — 
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placed  in  such  asylums  and  under  such  dis- 
cipline— to  leave  him  to  his  fate,  and  then 
to  go  on  contented  with  that  ease  and  comfort 
which  the  mere  sense  of  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence would  bring  to  her — the  feeling  was 
insupportable ! 

"  Besides,"  said  he,  tauntingly,  "  do  you 
know  what  you  are  in  debt  to  this  man  for  ? 
thousands  of  pounds.  Yes ;  he  has  put  in 
jeopardy,  and  has  absolutely  lost  thousands  for 
yours  and  your  father's  sake.  Does  that  de- 
mand some  little  consideration,  or  not  ?" 

*'  How !  I  don't  understand  it." 

He  then  explained,  while  she  listened  with 
looks  aghast,  what  Mr.  Danby  had  done  for  her; 
and  having  once  more  placed  before  her  the 
only  alternative,  as  he  called  it,  that  offered, 
in  terms  which  she  too  well  understood,  and 
with  threats — for  she  knew  him  well — that  she 
felt  persuaded  would  not  evaporate  in  words, 
he  rose,  and,  leaving  the  room,  abandoned  her 
to  her  own  contemplations. 
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The  star  of  the  unconquered  will, 

He  rises  in  my  breast. 
Serene,  and  resolute,  and  still, 

And  calm,  and  self-possessed. 

Longfellow. 

Emilia's  first  feeling,  upon  being  left  alone, 
that  of  a  sort  of  bewildered  astonishment 
^t  the  changes  in  her  situation  which  the  last 
Iziour  had  produced. 

She  continued  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
>oom  in  which  her  uncle  had  left  her,  his  last 
^ords   ringing  in  her  ears.     She   saw   her 
^father,   miserable,   and  deserted,  and  aban- 
doned to  heartless  strangers — ^for  she  began  to 
understand  her  uncle's  character  better  than 
she  had  ever  before  done — and  to  estimate 
what  her  father,  after  all  the  causes  of  offence 
he  had  unhappily  given,  might  expect  from  a 
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character  so  hard  and  so  unpitjing.  He 
had,  alas !  furnished  sufficient  reason  to  satisfy 
the  conscience  of  such  a  man,  that  severe 
dealing  would  be  but  justice. 

Of  herself  she  thought  little.  As  far  as 
she  was  concerned,  her  heart  yearned  for 
liberty — to  get  her  bread,  to  provide  for  her 
own  wants,  had  never  to  her  seemed  that 
terrible  destiny  which  it  appears  to  those 
nursed  in  helpless  luxury.  There  was  some- 
thing strenuous  and  energetic  in  her  cha- 
racter that  rejoiced  in  the  idea  of  action. 

Then  Mr.  Danby — the  enormous  obliga- 
tions under  which  she  lay  to  him — the  im- 
mense sum  he  had  sacrificed  for  her  sake-^ 
the  depth  of  his  attachment  —  which  had 
spoken  in  words  of  a  truth  and  strength 
which  still  vibrated  in  her  ears,  but,  alas ! 
were  powerless  to  touch  her  heart  —  why 
should  she  shrink  from  him  with  such  unutter- 
able aversion ! 

Then  rose  up  the  dreary,  sickening  prospect 
of  life,  such  as  life  without  the  heart — ^when, 
alas !  the  heart  has  been  already  given  away 
— ^presents  to  a  girl  of  true  feeling.    A  dreary 
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landscape  without  one  sunbeam  to 
oheer  it — a  round  of  unpaid  duty,  to  which 
t;lie  labours  of  the  wretched  slave  in  the  mine 
a.re  light — ^for  he  has  hope,  but  hope  would 
perish  here ! 

Would  she  be  right  ?    Could  it  be  right  ? 
^Was  this  sacrifice  one  that  any  embarrass- 
xnent,  any  exigency  could  render  excusable  ? 
The  woman's  heart  said,  no !   It  told  her  that 
t;he  claims  of  the  heart  were  the  strongest,  the 
mofit  indefeasible  of  claims;   that  no  duty 
^ould  bo  stringent  enough  to  justify  the  dis- 
regard of  them.     But  then,  again,  her  father ! 
— ^her  helpless  situation — ^not  a  farthing  she 
could  call  her  own — the  utter  destitution — 
the  horrible  dependence  upon  such  a  man  as 
her  uncle ! 

Then  she  took  out  the  letter  of  Colonel 
Lenox,  which  lay  next  her  heart.  She  read 
it  again,  and  with  a  more  anxious  feeling — 
and  again  repeated  the  inquiry,  did  he  love 
her  ?  Did  he  intend — ^would  he  come  to  her 
rescue  ?  Were  his  feelings  serious  and  devoted  ? 
or  were  they,  alas !  but  a  vague  romance,  of 
which  she  might  hear  no  more?    No,  her 
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heart  told  her  that  he  loved  her — and  yet,  m 
a  case  so  serious,  in  which  the  support  of  her 
unhappy  father  was  concerned,  on  what  could 
she  rely  ? 

Could  she  plead  to  her  uncle  such  an 
attachment  as  this ! — so  little  countenanced, 
after  all,  by  anything  that  had  been  actually 
said  or  written ;  so  entirely  born  and  nou- 
rished of  those  sweet  looks,  and  tones,  and 
vague  expressions,  which  to  a  third  person 
were  less  than  nothing.  Every  sentiment  of 
female  pride  within  her  forbade  her  making 
the  slightest  allusion  to  it. 

Thus  she  walked  up  and  down  the  little 
room,  lost  in  miserable  thought,  unable  to 
arrange  her  ideas  into  any  consistent  form — 
her  only  comfort  being  that  Mr.  Danby  had 
left  the  house,  and  her  hope  that  she  should 
never  see  him  more.  She  felt  all  other  things 
might  arrange  themselves — that  circumstances 
might  modify  them  —  but  that  a  marriage 
against  the  inclination,  a  marriage  such  as 
this,  could  not  be  modified,  could  not  be  alle- 
viated — ^its  grievous  slavery  it  must  be  im- 
possible to  lighten. 
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She  ended   by  resolving  to  maintain  her 
K'esolation. 


The  first  thing  now  to  be  done  was  to 
understand  exactly  the  position  in  which  she 
^tood. 

Mr.  Danby  was  gone — she  had  nothing 
^nrther  to  hope  from  him ;  he,  whom  she  had 
become  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  a  pro- 
^ector,  as  a  shield  between  her  and  evil,  was 
^thdrawn^  and  she  stood  exposed  and  un- 
lefended  to  meet  that  tempest  which  seemed 
fathering  fast  around  her.  She  must  have  a 
calmer  explanation  with  her  uncle  than  had 
Deen  possible  in  their  late  agitated  interview. 
3he  must  learn  what  his  real  intentions  were, 
estimate  her  own  resources,  and  prepare  her- 
self accordingly.  This  resolution,  if  reso- 
lution it  can  be  called,  formed,  she  felt  more 
composed ;  and  arranging  her  disordered  hair, 
fcathiug  her  handkerchief,  and  pressing  it  to 
Iier  eyes  to  take  away  the  redness  which 
might  haye  betrayed  her  emotion  to  her 
lather,  she  went  up  into  his  room  to  see  how 
lie  was  going  on. 
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The  night  had  been  restless — ^the  agitation 
of  yesterday  seemed  to  have  brought  on  some 
return  of  the  fever.  She  had  left  him,  when 
she  was  suddenly  called  down  stairs,  very 
uncomfortable — she  found  him  talking  more 
incoherently  than  ever. 

She  did  not  stay  long  in  the  room.  She 
turned  sadly  away,  more  convinced  than  be- 
fore that  his  case  was  hopeless — ^that  he  would, 
for  a  long  time,  perhaps  for  ever,  require  the 
most  constant  and  indulgent  treatment — ^that 
the  least  roughness,  or  contradiction,  or  mis- 
management on  the  part  of  others,  might 
exasperate  him  to  frenzy. 

It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  she  went 
slowly  up-stairs  to  her  room,  to  prepare  her- 
self for  dinner  with  her  uncle.  Her  per- 
plexities, her  distress,  and  anxiety  seemed  to 
increase  every  hour. 

Her  only  resource  lay  in  an  appeal  to  her 
uncle's  humanity  and  kindness.  He  was  not 
utterly  without  a  heart;  she  was  the  child 
of  the  sister  he  had  imagined  he  loyed :  surely 
he  would  not  be  without  pity. 

Sir  Herbert,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been 
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XKiakiDg  his  own  reflections,  and  carrying  his 
o^wn   resolutions  into  execution,  that  is,   as 
£ftr    as   circumstances   would    admit.      The 
i^esnlt  was  communicated  to  her  in  due  time. 
They  met  at  dinner. 

She  had  been  struggling  for  the  last  hour 
^o  quiet  her  nerves,  compose  her  thoughts, 
itnd  call  up  fresh  courage,  by  the  idea  that 
%]ie  stood  at  the  worst  point  of  her  fortunes. — 
^Iliat  the  appeal  she  trembled  at  the  idea  of 
snaking  was  only  in  idea  a  source  of  terror, 
fk>T  that,  however  unkind  and  out  of  temper 
lier  uncle  might  be,  he  could  not  threaten 
^mything  worse  than  he  had  already  done — 
i^he  might  amend,  but,  however  ill  she 
X>l^c^^9  she  could  not  aggravate  her  father's 
fate  or  her  own. 

She  looked,  therefore,  composed,  though 

^ery  serious ;  and  there  was  an  air  of  severe 

resolution,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  upon 

lier  countenance,  what  would  have  given  it, 

interesting  as  it  usually  was,  a  more  than 

ordinary  interest  to  the  eye  of  any  discerning 

observer.     Her  uncle,  however,  only  reflected 

that  the  storm  of  tears  and   hysterics,  the 
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woman's  passion  was  over ;  and  that  she  was 
now  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  what  he  had  to 
announce,  without  that  intolerable  thing  to 
men  of  bis  stamp— a  scene. 

SOy  with  a  slight  gesture  of  recognition, 
without  uttering  a  word,  he  sat  down  opposite 
to  her  at  table,  and  began  to  eat  the  delicacies 
she  had  provided,  though  in  a  sort  of  absent 
manner,  not  engaged,  as  usual,  in  culling  and 
picking  out  the  most  delicate  morsels  from 
the  dishes  presented  to  him,  he  seemed  some- 
what impatient  that  his  dinner  should  be  over, 
and  pushed  away  his  plate,  and  looked  impa- 
tiently at  the  servant  who  removed  it — ^but 
all  the  time  he  did  not  utter  one  single  word. 

There  was  something  very  alarming  in  this 
silence. 

Was  it  the  effect  of  determined  resent- 
ment !  Was  she  to  consider  her  offence  as 
unpardonable  ?  Her  hopes  from  the  effect  of 
her  premeditated  appeal  grew  more  faint 
and  more  faint  as,  her  lips  getting  whiter 
every  moment,  she  glanced  over  the  untasted 
dinner  from  time  to  time  at  her  uncle's  coun- 
tenance. 
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It  was  impossible  for  expression  to  be  more 
Sloomjr,  sullen,  and  determined. 

Xhere  is  something  in  features  so  extremely 
b&ndsome  and  regular  as  his  Avhich  gives 
^^ditional  force,  and  a  darker  horror,  if  I 
**^^y  so  say,  to  the  resentful  passions. 

The  meal,  i^hich  both  seemed  to  think  in- 
^^pportably  tedious,  at  an  end,  the  small 
*^l>le  was  as  usual  placed  before  the  fire, 
^^^  dessert  and  wine  laid  on  it,  the  chairs 
^^>lled  round,  fresh  coals  put  on  the  fire,  the 
*^«arth  brushed,  the  different  things  one  by 
^^^^«  removed,  the  ceremony  of  the  servants' 
^^parture — which  she  thought  interminable 
** — concluded,  and  the  door  shut. 

Oh,  how  had  her  gathered  courage  gradu- 
ally diminished  at  every  minute  thus  passed 
^^    expectation! — When  the    door    at    last 
^Xosed,  she  felt  that  she  could  hardly  find 
^^ice  to  speak. 

Her  uncle  poured  out  his  wine — spared  his 
^t)npareil — lifted  his  glass — ^looked  at  it — 
dipped  it — set  it  down,  all  in  the  same  despair- 
ing silence,  all  with  the  same  gloomy  and 
determined  brow. 
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At  last  she  summed  up  all  her  resolution- 
she  broke  the  awful  silence—the  words  seei 
ing  to  sound  like  thunder  in  her  ears,  ai 
echo  round  the  lofty  and  empty  apartmei 
as  she  said^  in  a  tone  so  low  and  inarticulat 
that  it  was  scarcely  audible — 

"  My  uncle—" 

He  did  not  eyen  lift  up  his  head  from  i 
fruit  he  was  peeling,  his  arms  leaning  up< 
the  table,  and  his  eye  intent,  as  it  won 
seem,  upon  what  he  was  about. 

This  was  terrible — she  felt  if  she  hesitat 
one  second  more  she  was  lost. 

It  was — with  a  desperate  effort  to  spei 
louder — 

"  My  dear  uncle,  I — " 

"  Did  you  speak  ?"  said  he,  lifting  up  1 
head,  and  with  the  same  immoveable  expressic 

"  My  dear  uncle — ^if  you  would  allow  n 
I  should  very  much  wish  for  a  few  momen 
conversation  with  you." 

^^  What  does  this  fine  preface  mean  ?- 
What  hinders  you  from  speaking  to  me  whe 
ever  you  like  ? — ^I  only  wish  you  may  ha 
something  reasonable  to  say.'' 
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■She  hesitated— 'her  breath  seemed  to  forsake 
le  really  did  not  feel  it  possible  to 

*•  Well,"  he  said,  with  an  impatient  shrug 
Ids  shoulders,  as  much  as  to  say,  ^^  is  that 
?" — and  he  resumed  his  occupation. 
She  made   another  desperate  effort  with 
^^reelf. 

"  I  feel — ^it  seems  to  me.... that  I  ought 
distinctly  to  know  in  what  situation  I  stand." 
I  am  sure,  Miss  Wyndham,  you  ought  to 
:iiow  best — ^no  one  else  on  earth  can  say,** 
^e  said,  without  lifting  up  his  head  this  time, 
^ut  continuing  to  peel  another  apple  with  the 
greatest  care  and  attention,  as  if  that  was  by 
far  the  most  important  business  at  present 
Tipon  the  tapis. 

She  felt  that  things  were  taking  quite  a 
different  turn  from  what  she  had  hoped  and 
intended — that  to  ask  him  for  further  ex* 
planation  would  be  but  to  lead  him  to  repeat 
the  declaration  he  had  made  in  the  morning. 
She  had  pictured  herself  as  weeping  and 
beseeching  at  his  feet — she  saw  that  there 
Was  room  for  nothing  of  that  sort. 
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She  sat  silent  and  discouraged* 

He  went  on  with  his  occupation,  seeming 
to  expect  that  she  would  say  something  more. 
It  would  serve  as  a  sort  of  introduction  to  his 
intended  declaration. 

But  as  nothing  came,  he  leaned  back  in  his 
chair,  in  an  attitude  and  with  a  countenance 
that  spoke  the  most  determined  resolution, 
and  said-^ 

^^  As  it  appears  I  am  not  to  be  made  further 
acquainted  with  your  intentions,  perhaps  you 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  me  repeat  mine. 

"  I  have  considered  the  whole  matter  tem- 
perately and  calmly,  and  have  formed  my 
resolution — under  that  consideration  of  your 
own  happiness  and  welfare  which,  as  your 
last  remaining  relation,  I  think  it  my  duty 
to  take.  I  have  come  to  my  conclusion,  upon 
full  and  calm  reflection,  and  not  all  the 
prayers  and  tears" — ^for  he  saw  a  wild  affright 
in  her  countenance — ^^  not  all  the  shrieks  and 
exclamations — not  all  the  female  tragedy  in 
the  world — shall  move  me  from  it.  I  know 
it  is  for  your  own  good — I  know  it  is  what 
must  constitute  the    rational    happiness   of 
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any  rational  woman — I  know  it  is  my  duty 
to  be  determined,  and  I  am  determined. — 
You  will  marry  Mr.  Danby." 

He  kept  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  her 
face  while  he  said  this :  he  seemed  to  have 
made  up  his  mind  to  meet  and  to  resist  every 
species  of  opposition  that  she  could  possibly 
use,  whether  of  prayers,  tears,  or  declarations 
— but  she  made  none.  The  colour  forsook 
her  face — she  looked  deadly  pale — for  her 
heart  seemed  to  stand  still.  She,  like  him- 
self, began  to  feel  that  if  he  only  resolutely 
determined  it  should  be  so— -so  it  must  be. 

"  I  am  prepared,"  he  went  on,  "  to  be 
accused  by  you  of  the  most  unparalleled 
cruelty  in  thus  forcing  your  inclinations — I 
think,  if  I  recollect  right,  that  is  the  young 
lady's  term  in  these  cases — and  thus  using  the 
power  I  happen  to  possess  in  obliging  you  to 
accept  that,  which  the  whole  world  will  con- 
sider, in  your  situation,  as  a  most  fortunate 
propo8al....and  I  should  despise  myself  if ,  in  a 
moment  of  weakness,  I  held  out  any  alter- 
native which  might  lead  you  to  hesitate  as  to 
the  acceptance  of  it. — ^Upon  further  consider- 
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ation,  therefore,  I  retract  every  syllable  of 
the  promises  which,  in  the  hurry  of  the 
moment,  I  made  in  the  morning.  I  will  do 
absolutely  nothing,  either  for  yon  or  for  your 
father.  This  house,  in  a  few  days,  will  be 
put  up  to  auction ;  you  will  be  turned  out — 
and — ^I  have  written  to  Mr.  Danby." 

And  having  said  all  this,  with  a  counte- 
nance as  determined  and  immoveable  as  he 
had  throughout  the  last  hour  maintained,  he 
took  up  his  dessert-knife  again,  bent  down 
his  head,  and  continued  his  operations. 

She  could  not  speak — she  was  frozen-Hshe 
was  petrified — she  was  fascinated — she  was 
encircled  in  the  coil  of  the  serpent — she  felt 
as  if  under  some  dreadful  incubus,  and  as  if 
all  escape  were  impossible.  She  saw  the 
dark  clouds  of  destiny  gradually  rolling  round 
her,  closing  the  bright  prospect  of  her  future 
life,  and  enwrapping  her  in  a  night  as  of  the 
grave.     She  was  in  a  sort  of  magnetic  dream. 

While  her  uncle,  peeling  his  apple,  and 
finally  eating  it  with  an  air  of  indifference, 
drove  her  almost  mad  with  impatience  and 
indignation. 
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Xhis  last  feeling  wanned  the  marble,  and 
Vc  her  words. 

*  •  I  could  not  have  believed  ! — ^I  cannot  yet 
lieve,  sir,  that  yon  could  have  so  little 
^rd  for  the  feelings  of  an  unhappy  young 
mature,  dependent,  and  in  your  power/'  she 
id,  in  broken  sentences,  interrupted  not 
sobs,  but  by  a  sort  of  convulsive 
itching  in  her  throat — "  I  had  hoped — ^I 
i^ended  to  ask  you — ^my  poor  father! — I 
isted...." 

^'  That  I  should  be  as  weak,  romantic,  and 
liculous  as  the  rest  of  you,  I  suppose" — 
e  added,  without  lifting  up  his  head — ^^  that 
should  indulge  you  in  a  species  of  non- 
ensical  repugnance  which  I  most  heartily 
espise,  and  burden  myself  in  a  manner 
sifectly  disgustful  to  me,  merely  to  gratify 
onr  ridiculous  niceties.  Here,"  be  cried, 
K>kiDg  sternly  at  her  again,  ^^  is  a  proposal 
lade  to  you — a  beggar — ^by  a  sensible,  re- 
sectable man — with  a  fortune  sufficient — ^if 
ot  to  restore  you  to  your  rank,  yet  enough 
^  make  any  reasonable  person  comfortabh 
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and  because,  forsooth,  he  does  not  happen 
to  be  a  handsome,  perfumed  puppy,  as  young 
and  as  silly  as  yourself,  you  think  proper  to 
refuse  him — and  you  consider  me  a  barbarous 
monster  of  cruelty  because  I  will  not  allow  of 
such  preposterous  folly.  —  I  should  despise 
myself  if  I  did. — No,  no,  Miss  Emilia,  you 
have  reckoned,  I  can  tell  you,  without  your 
host,  if  you  reckon  upon  my  abetting  you  in 
such  unpardonable  nonsense." 

She  felt  at  the  moment,  and  who  can  wonder 
at  it,  that  to  belong  to  Mr.  Danby  would  be  a 
relief. 

Seeing  she  made  no  reply,  he  appeared  to 
consider  this  last  speech  of  his  as  conclusive ; 
and  tossing  off  a  tumbler-full  of  claret,  wiping 
his  fingers  on  his  napkin,  and  performing  all 
these  trifling  operations  with  the  same  air  of 
determined  indifference  which  he  had  till  then 
preserved,  he  rose  from  his  chair,  and  walked 
away  to  the  drawing-room.  There  he  stirred 
the  fire,  flung  himself  comfortably  into  the 
largest  arm-chair,  took  up  the  newspaper,  and 
began  to  read — ^happy,  in  spite  of  his  apparent 
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^osensibilitj,  that  the  thing  was   done,  the 
'^^tter  decided,  and  the  business  over. 


lie  left  the  room,  but  she  did  not  therefore 

^*^^Jige  her  position.      She  sat  fixed  in  her 

*^^ir — she  mqved  not,  she  scarcely  breathed ; 

^^  felt,  with  that  sort  of  certainty  with 

*^ich  we  sometimes  anticipate  our  fate,  that 

^^  thing  was   done — opposition    useless — 

^^lientations  and  prayers  worse  than  useless 

'that  it  was  written — that  the  decree  had 

►ne  forth — that  she  was  to  be  the  wife  of 

^^T.  Danby. 

She  saw  and  felt  this — she  did  not  think  it ; 
^^e  was  past  reflection,  comparison,  or  con- 
federation— ^fromthat  moment  she  saw  herself 
^^arried  to  Mr.  Danby. — And  at  that  moment 
^iie  sun  of  her  existence  went  out. 

Such  is  the  effect  which  the  ill-conduct  of 

^ne  human  being  may  produce  upon  the  fate 

of  another. — Such  was  the  consequence  of  a  , 

father's    folly  and    an   uncle's  egotism   and 

cold-heartedness.  —  Such  the  wide-spreading 

destruction  consequent  on  wrong,  which  too 

VOL«  n,  H 
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often  envelops  the  innocent  -with  the  guilty. 
Were  it  not  so-— did  the  evil  effects  of  vice 
terminate  with  their  author,  how  slight  would 
be  the  tragedy  of  this  our  tragic  life ! 


After  sitting  at  least  an  hour  in  this  almost 
insensible  state,  she  rose  up,  and,  taking  one 
of  the  candles  which  stood  upon  the  table^ 
went  up  to  her  father's  room. 

You  should  have  seen  her. 

Through  all  her  troubles  and  sorrows, 
Emilia  Wyndham  had  till  then  been  herself; 
the  glow  of  a  hopeful  temper  was  ever  warm- 
ing her  heart ;  there  was  a  buoyancy,  a  cheer- 
ful spring,  which  rose  up  and  brightened  her 
countenance,  after  the  first  paroxysm  of  sor- 
row had  been  passed.  She  might  look  very 
unhappy — she  did  often  look  very  unhappy— 
but  her  heart  was  sound  and  her  spirit  un- 
broken. Her  resolution,  as  that  of  him  who 
touched  his  mother  earth,  rose  refreshed  and 
re-animated  from  all  the  strokes  of  adversei 
fortune.  She  was  formed,  as  I  have  said,  for 
energy  and  action  :  to  struggle  and  to  wiestle. 
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^'^  Kfe  and  difficulty  would  have  been  to 
^^  but  the  healthy  exercise  of  her  fine 
abilities. 

Per  Lenox  she  had  often  fancied  herself 
enduring,  and  with  a  feeling  nearly  akin  to 
'^pture,  all  the  hardships  and  the  dangers  of 
^u  actual  soldier's  life :  for  her  father's  sake, 
she  could  contemplate  with  pleasure  the  idea 
^^  days  and  nights  of  unremitting  toil ;  but 
*hexi  she  would  be  free  ! 

Ihe  criminal  condemned  for  life  to  labour 
^'^  his  solitary  prison-house  is  less  a  slave 
*ha,ii  she  would  be. 

fiis  mind  at  least  is  unfettered  ;  but  she — 
*h«  very  innermost  thoughts  of  her  heart  were 
*^^^4ceforward  to  be  no  longer  her  own. 

^et  terrible  as'  was  this  dreary  waste  of 
^^^ling — repugnant  and  adverse  to  every  senti- 
^^^nt  of  her  nature,  she  submitted  without 
*^^her  efTort  to  her  fate. 

She  had  been  too  well  schooled  to  indulge 
^^  fruitless  struggles  against  what  she  saw  it 
^"^  vain  to  resist. 

That  thing  which  goes  slowly  up  to  her 
^Mher's  chamber,  is  but  the  shadow  of  Emilia. 

h2 
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All  the  elasticity  of  her  frame  is  gone — all 
the  spirit  of  her  countenance  extinguished. — 
Alas !  the  lamp  of  hope  has  expired ;  and 
who  can  dwell  in  darkness  for  ever  ? 

She  had  a  sort  of  instinctive  feeling  that 
the  sight  of  her  poor  father  would  do  her 
good. 

She  came  in ;  the  room  was  quiet ;  he  had 
fallen  asleep  after  the  late  paroxysm,  and  lay, 
his  poor  servant  watching  beside  him,  lost  in 
forgetfulness,  and  calm  as  an  infant  This 
peace,  this  second  childishness,  this  helpless 
and  defenceless  slumber,  shed  a  sort  of  balm 
upon  her  spirits.  She  bent  down  and  kissed 
him  ;  and,  as  she  thought  that  he  at  least 
would  be  safe,  happy,  and  undisturbed — ^the 
good  daughter  wept.  Those  tears  were  the 
sweetest  she  had  shed  for  many  a  day. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


Now  if  thou  would*8t,  when  all  have  given  him  over, 
From  death  to  life  thou  mighfst  him  yet  recover. 

Drayton. 


In  the  mean  time  Mr:  Danby  had  returned 
t;o  town  in  an  agony  of  disappointment  that 
nothing  in  his  previous  life  could  have  led 
^ny  one  to  anticipate. 

His  feelings  found  no  expression  in  words, 
far  less  in  tears — far  less  in  sighs. 

The  tide  of  emotion  gathered  round  his 
leart,  finding  no  vent  in  any  possible  demon- 
stration :  bodily  pain  succeeded  to  the  agony 
of  his  feelings :  and  by  the  time  the  chaise 
stopped  at  the  door  of  his  chambers,  he  was 
80  ill  that  he  could  hardly  get  out. 

He  did  not  know,  till  that  hope  was  disap- 
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pointed,  how  dear  had  been  the  hope  he  che- 
rished. Highly  as  he  had  prized  it,  he  had 
not  felt  the  inestimable  worth  of  the  treasnre 
he  had  lost,  till  all  expectation  was  at  an 
end — the  exquisite  felicity  of  that  fatnre  his 
fancy  had  painted,  withdrawn. 

His  whole  being  seemed  nptom  by  the  root 
— I  cannot  paint  the  confusion  of  his  thoughts, 
the  despair  of  his  feelings:  he  was  in  that 
state  when  men  rush  upon  self-destruction — 
in  a  sort  of  delirium  of  suffering,  which  is 
proof  against  every  other  sentiment. 

There  had  been  little  that  he  had  found 
to  love  in  lys  gloomy  existence;  but  hav- 
ing known  nothing  better,  he  was  con- 
tented, if  not  happy.  Now,  his  feelings  all 
awakened,  his  thirst  for  happiness  excited  by 
hope — ^by  what  he  mistook  for  certainty:  a 
sudden  check  had  been  given  to  all  this  rapture 
— and  life  itself,  in  its  most  secret  springs, 
seemed  giving  way. 

Suicide  was  not  in  his  nature ;  his  mind  was 
too  well  disciplined  and  balanced  for  such 
violence,  even  in  this  extremity;  even  ha4 
not  the  illness  which  now  overpowered  him 
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l>een  gafficient  to  allay  in  any  man  the  thirst 
ior  such  a  liberation. 
'  Bodily  saffering  lowers  the  tone  of  the  mind ; 
we  resist  it  not ;  it  comes  npon  us  like  some 
fatal,  overpowering  necessity  —  we  crouch 
under  the  lash  of  the  fury  of  pain. 

His  clerk  hardly  knew  him  as  he  got  out 
of  the  chaise :  he  was  become  an  aged  man  ; 
his  knees  trembled  and  tottered,  as  he  as- 
cended the  staircase;  he  could  hardly  get 
into  his  little  room;  and  with  difficulty 
reached  his  bed. 

Here,  literally  oppressed  with  the  load  of 
liis  misery,  he  lay,  without  closing  his  eyes. 

Her  image!  That  look  of  irrepressible 
T^pugnance  with  which  she  had  shrunk  from 
liim  was  for  ever  befDre  his  eyes ;  he  seemed 
%o  baye  forgotten  eyerything  else  that  had 
passed — ^he  only  saw  that  one  look,  that  one 
l^estnre :  he  felt  that  she  hated  him. 

Unhappy  man!  As  he  turned  upon  his 
cheerless  pillow,  striving  vainly  to  shut  out 
that  picture  from  his  mind  —  unpitied,  soli* 
tary,  and  alone — ^without  one  human  being  in 
the  wide  world  to  console  or  to  sympathize 
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with  him  one  liring  creature  to   whom   he 
could  open  his  heart. 

The  idea  of  his  mother  was  abhorrent  to  him : 
he  knew  too  well  the  small  share  she  would 
take  in  his  regrets  for  one  so  pennileis  and 
forlorn  :  her  taunts  were  all  that  yet  seemed 
wanting  to  drive  him  mad. 

He  was  a  little  aware  of  this  danger ;  and 
yet  he  felt  as  if  anything  would  be  an  escape 
from  the  agony  of  his  thoughts. 

He  did  not  raise  his  head  from  his  pillow, 
or  endeayour  to  get  up  the  next  morning ;  his 
only  wish  seemed  to  be  to  shut  out  the  light 
of  day,  and  remain  in  his  solitude  of  un- 
changing thought.  He  refused  food  of  every 
kind  ;  and  the  man  seemed  about  to  die. 

K  ever  sucli  a  thing  had  happened  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  human  race,  I  believe  this  would  have 
been  an  instance.  I  really  believe  Mr.  Danby 
might  have  died,  for  his  heart  seemed  broken, 
if  he  had  not  received  Sir  Herbert's  letter. 

It  was  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
when  his  clerk  knocked  at  the  door,  and  said 
there  was  an  express  come  with  a  letter. 

^^  Give  it   me/'    said   Mr.   Danby,  only 
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''^'etching  out  his  hand  while  the  clerk  ad- 
^^uced  and  held  the  candle  so  that  he  could 
^^^^dit. 

**  My  dear  sir, 

"  I  am  sorry  you  took  your  de- 

P^tture  80  hastily.     I  question  whether  you 

'^^'Ve  had  so  much  experience  of  the  sex  as  I 

^"Ve.    I  certainly  found  Emilia  weeping  when 

Vent  in  to  make  my  congratulations ;  but 

^^umust  be  a  very  unpractised  wooer,  indeed, 

^  you  do  not  know  that  this  is  the  way  young 

^^dies  always  think  it  proper  to  receive  such 

Proposals. — It  is  quite  a  matter  of  course. 

-^f  you  would  not  have  your  fair  one  shed  far 

^^ore  real  tears — tears  of  vexation  and  morti- 

^cation  at  the  desertion  of  a  lover  so  very 

Easily  discouraged  —  pray  let  us   have  you 

^own  again.     I  will  pledge  my  honour  that 

^rou  shall  have  a  very  different  reception. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Herbert  Montague." 

It  perhaps  saved   Mr.  Danby's  Ufe,  that 

H5 
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there  was  something  in  this  letter  which  he 
so  excessively  disliked,  as  yerj  considerably 
to  diminish  the  revnlsion  of  feeling  which  it 
might  otherwise  have  occasioned. 

He  conld  not  endure  the  idea  of  those 
natural  and  affecting  tears,  which  had  for  so 
many  hours  been  the  subject  of  his  mmina- 
tions.  He  could  not  endure  the  idea,  flatter- 
ing as  it  might  have  been,  that  they  were 
merely  the  effect  of  female  aff'ectation. 

To  be  recalled,  too,  by  Sir  Herbert,  in  this 
way  !--.He  could  not  but  remember  the  look 
— that  look  which  told  him  but  too  truly 
what  her  feelings  then  were;  and  led  to 
the  harassing  suspicion,  that  oyer-persoa- 
sion  of  others,  and  not  the  relentings  of 
her  own  heart,  had  occasioned  this  hasty 
change. 

It  was  well  for  him  that  he  bad  these  salu- 
tary abatements  of  his  joy.  Could  he  but 
have  placed  confidence  in  her  inclinations, 
his  felicity  would  have  killed  him  upon  the 
spot. 

As  it  was — she  was  to  be  his!  The  con- 
sequences of  his  return  were  certain— ibat  an 
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Uiiety  altogether  new — a  suspicion,  a  jea- 
lousy, a  doubt,  a  hesitation  —  disturbed  and 
embittered  his  sensations. 

To  return  however  instantly — that  was  a 
measure  which  admitted  of  neither  doubt  nor 
hesitation — the  attraction  was  irresistible. 
Anxious,  jealous,  suspicious  he  might  be<— 
full  of  distracting  uncertainties  and  fears; 
bnt  <me  thing  was  certain — she  would  be 
his  ;  and  had  all  the  powers  on  earth  cla- 
moured to  arrest  the  fatal  vows,  they  could 
not  have  withheld  him.  Would  she  but  con- 
sent to  be  his,  he  cared  not  whether  he  was 
wretched  or  happy. 

In  such  confusion  of  ideas,  in  such  distrac- 
tion of  thought  and  feeling,  did  the  unhappy 
Mr.  Danby  drive  once  more  up  the  avenue  of 
the  Oaks. 

A  day  had  intervened  since  the  conversa- 
tion between  Emilia  and  her  uncle ;  one  more 
conversation  of  the  same  nature  had  taken 
place,  and  if  possible.  Sir  Herbert  had  been 
still  more  determined  and  explicit.  He  had 
also  warned  her  to  receive  Mr.  Danby  well, 
and  not  to  distress  the  feelings  or  destroy  the 
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confidence  of  her  future  husband,  by  any 
school-girl  inconsistency  of  behavioor. 

But  of  this  there  was  no  danger. 

She  respected  Mr.  Danby's  feelings  far  toe 
much  to  trifle  with  them.  Had  she  lovec 
him,  she  might,  in  the  gay  coquetry  of  a  fonc 
and  happy  heart,  have,  like  the  rest  of  hei 
playful  sex,  rejoiced  in  the  dear  delight  o 
giving  a  little  pain,  which  she  could  so  amplj 
recompense.  But  in  the  sorrowful  gravity  o 
her  present  temper  all  such  pretty  perverse 
uess  was  impossible. 

She  only  wished  that  he  might  never  fine 
cause  to  feel  so  unhappy  as  she  was;  an( 
she  felt  that  such  a  regard  as  she  had  to  giv( 
was  indeed  a  poor  return  for  a  heart  so  sincere 
and  devoted. 

She  had  considered  how  deeply  she  wai 
indebted  to  him.  She  had  thought  of  th< 
s:enerou8  manner  in  which  he  had  risked  anc 
lost  his  fortune  for  her  sake ;  her  only  desin 
was  now  to  do  that  which  was  right  in  return 
and  to  treat  him  with  the  sincerity  which  wai 
his  due. 

But  now  a  new  and  anxious  question  aroA 
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whether  sincerity  and  justice  required  that 
should   confide    to  him  the  history   of 


never  a^ain  to  dwell — whether  what  was 


^^88  feelings  on  which  even  in  thought  she 


■^^Xiceforward  to    be  as   it  had  never  been, 
^*^i^ht  be  treated  as  if  it  had  never  been. 

Her  resolution   was  at  last   taken.     She 
•^termined  to  be  perfectly  frank  and  undis- 
in  her  expressions  of  indifference ;  but 
bury  that  one  fatal  secret  in  silence. 
If  her  declarations  of  indifference  were  not 
Aafficient  to  determine  him  to  give  her  up, 
le  knew  well  allusion  to  a  prior   attach- 
^^ent  would  be  equally  without  effect.     But 
"^liere  was — for,   in  spite  of  everything,  her 
^anguine  nature  would  prevail — there  was  a 
Viope  that,  after  all,  he  might  not  be  satisfied, 
^nd  might  leave  her. 

In  that  case,  her  uncle's  threats  might, 
perhaps,  not  be  carried  into  execution  to  their 
ixijl  extent. 
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CHAPTER  XXVra. 

The  darts  of  anguish  fix  not,  where  the  seat 
Of  suffering  is  thoroughly  fortified 
By  acquiescence  in  the  Will  Supreme, 
For  time  and  for  eternity. 

WORDSWCM^TH. 

It  was  in  the  afteraoon  of  the  following 
day  that  Mr.  Danby  arrived  at  the  Oaks, 

The  chaise  stopped  at  the  door ;  and  Sir 
Herbert,  in  his  anxiety  to  receive  his  goest, 
waving  his  nsual  ceremonial  habits,  would 
not  wait  for  him  to  be  ushered  into  the 
dining-room,  where  he  and  his  niece  were 
sitting,  but,  going  into  the  hall  to  meet  him, 
shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand. 

This  cordiality  was  as  wormwood  to  Mr. 
Danby's  present  feelings,  as  he  was  led  into 
the  room,  where  Emilia,  who  had  started 
from  her  chair,  her  face  all  colours,  was  stand- 
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f  like  one  in  act  endeavooring  to  get  away, 

for  whom  no  possible  means  of  escape 

^iimined.    She  had  not  thought  it  possible 

*^^^    could  arrive  so  soon,  or  she  would  have 

safe  in  her  father's  chamber. 

But  hurried  and  distressed  as  she  was,  she 

^^^^^d  not,  even  at  the  first  glance,  help  being 

^"^^uck — ^being  affected  by  the  change  which  a 

*^"w  short  hours  had  produced  in  Mr.  Danby's 

^^pearance.     He  looked  so  extremely  ill ; 

^•tid  the  depression,  not  to  say  misery,  de- 

t^icted    in    his    air   and    countenance  were 

^lioh,  that  every  kind  feeling  of  her  nature 

Mras  excited.     The  devotion  he  had  felt  for 

^er-— the  disinterested  proofs  of  attachment 

^e  had  given — all  that  had  passed  between 

^kliem  seemed  to  rush  into  her  mind ;  and  it 

'^ras  with  a  look  of  almost  angelic  gentleness 

^Chat,  recovering  from  her  confusion  and  dis- 

^%res8  at  the  sight  of  this  extremity  of  his, 

^le  oame  forward  and  offered  her  hand. 

He  took  it  in  silence,  for  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  utter  a  word,  and  looking 
into  her  face,  saw  all  the  ingenuous  singleness 
of   her  temper  painted    in    its  sweet  and 
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simple  expression.  The  most  painfid  of  his 
feeling  was  dissipated  as  by  enchantment  at 
the  sight;  and  his  confidence  in  her  good- 
ness and  truth  at  once  restored.  It  was  as  if 
an  almost  insupportable  load  was  removed 
from  his  heart. 

Two  such  hearts  must  have  ended  by  at 
least  understanding  each  other  thoroughly 
— and  such  happiness,  or  such  sorrow,  as  it 
was  in  their  destiny  to  endure,  separate,  or 
together,  would  have  been  supportable  because 
it  would  have  been  in  the  natural  course  of 
things  —  alas !  for  the  evil  influences  from 
without,  which  marred,  embittered,  and  ob- 
sorbed,  the  pure  current  of  feelings,  at  once 
so  deep  and  so  generous. 

It  was  at  the  moment  that  his  peace  of 
mind  was  returning  and  his  confidence  in  her 
restored,  that  Mr.  Danby  chanced  to  catch 
a  glance  at  Sir  Herbert's  countenance,  re- 
flected in  an  opposite  mirror ;  and  saw  the 
peculiar  expression  with  which  he  was  looking 
at  his  niece — ^for,  far  from  being  in  the  least 
capable  of  understanding  her  feelings,  he  was 
accusing  her  in  his  own  mvid  of  the  most 
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rtful  duplicity — again  his  spirits  were 
amped  and  bis  suspicions  aroused. 

It  was  impossible  for  anything  to  be  more 
omplete  tban  were  tbe  distress  and  embar- 
Eissment  of  the  two  most  deeply  interested, 
nd  even  Sir  Herbert  did  not  seem  to  know 
xactly  how  to  proceed. 

Emilia,  who  was  utterly  incapable  of  the 
Drt  of  girlish  coquetting  which  would  have 
een  implied  by  taking  flight  now,  sat  down 
nd  resumed  the  employment  in  which  she 
ad  been  engaged.  It  was  far  too  serious 
od  melancholy  an  affair  to  be  treated  in  any 
ther  way  by  her  than  as  a  grave  and  serious 
usiness;  and  her  simplicity  and  directness 
f  purpose  overcame  those  feelings  of  shy- 
ess  which  would  have  been  natural  to  her 
pon  such  an  occasion  under  other  circum- 
iances. 

At  last,  Sir  Herbert,  not  exactly  know- 
\g  what  to  do,  rose  from  his  chair  by  the 
re,  opened  the  window,  for  it  was  a  beauti- 
il  clear  frosty  day,  and  walked  out  without 
eremony  upon  the  terrace. 

He  was  no  sooner  gone  than  Mr.  Danby 
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rose,  shat  the  window  after  hiniy  took  a  chairy 
and  approached  Emilia. 

He  did  not  take  her  band — he  seemed  little 
inclined  to  indulge  in  any  expression  of  ten* 
demess — ^his  thoughts  appeared  as  collected, 
his  feelings  as  grave  and  earnest  as  her 
own :  this  sort  of  sympathy  in  their  mutual 
sensations  at  once  touched  and  relieved 
her. 

He  sat  gazing  in  a  calm  and  melancholy 
manner,  without  lifting  his  eyes  to  her  face, 
upon  her  hands,  which  were  still  emplc^ed 
at  her  work ;  and  it  was  some  time  before 
he  even  could,  or  would,  make  the  attempt  to 
speak. 

Was  he  then  again  near  her? — again  tast^ 
ing  the  ineifable  happiness  of  being  in  her 
presence?  Yet  for  a  short  time  let  him 
indulge  in  the  felicity  of  such  influences :  a  few 
seconds,  the  next  sentence,  and  *  all  might  be 
dissolved. 

So  he  sat,  his  heart  softening  and  mekiiig 
within  him ;  while  she,  conscious  of  his  gaze, 
and  by  a  mysterious  hidden  sympathy,  half 
understanding  his  feelings,  sat  working 
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trembling  hands  and  knocking  knees,  and  the 
tears  ready  to  start  into  her  eyes. 

At  last,  in  a  very  low  tone,  he  said, 

"  Was  it  by  your  permission  that  your 
ancle  wrote  to  recall  me  ?'' 

"  No,"  said  she,  in  a  voice  equally  low, 
but  looking  up  with  a  countenance,  a  clear 
unclouded  eye,  that  said — "  Betide  what 
will,  you  shall  hear  nothing  but  truth  from 
me." 

Far  from  being  disappointed,  he  seemed 
relieved  by  this  direct  and  frank  answer ;  he 
stretched  out  his  hand  and  took  hers,  but  it 
was  as  a  friend  would  take  it. 

"  Then,  am  I  to  understand  that  my  arrival 
here  was  by  you  unexpected  ?" 

"  No ;  my  uncle  told  me  a  few  hours  after 
he  had  despatched  his  letter  what  he  had 
done." 

"  In  time  " — he  said,  hesitating  and  turn- 
ing still  paler  with  anxiety  — "  in  time  to 
have  recalled  his  letter?" 

"  Perhaps  so — " 

**  And  you  did  not  endeavour  to  recall 
it?" 
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"  No,  sir," — and  here  she  coloured. 

The  beautiful  rosy  blush  suffused  her  face, 
her  neck,  her  bosom — so  full  of  feeling — 
so  lovely — as  her  eyes  were  now  bent  down, 
and  her  hand  trembled. 

"  Then  you  did  not  wish  it  to  be  recalled  ? 
— Oh  Emilia  !" — he  exclaimed,  in  a  low  tone 
of  deep  and  passionate  entreaty — **  Only  say 
that — for  the  love  of  all  we  have  been  taught 
to  hope  in  heaven — say  that — and  have  com- 
passion on  a  creature  who  is  dying  for  you !" 

It  was  no  conventional,  misused  ex- 
pression in  this  case ;  his  agony  of  suspense 
seemed  to  be  rending  his  heart-strings. 

She  did  not  speak  —  she  could  not  for  the 
moment. 

He  looked  at  her ;  a  sort  of  rapturous  hope 
flashed  into  his  eyes !  The  whole  man  gave 
way — and  he  fell  from  his  chair,  threw  his 
arms  round  her,  hid  his  face  against  her  dress, 
and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

She  could  not  help  being  affected ;  she  was 
deeply  moved :  but  she  very  gently  endea- 
Toured  to  disengage  herself ;  and  he^  recoTer- 
ing  from  the  passion  into  which  he  had  been 
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hetrayed,  resumed  his  seat  by  her  side ;  his 
head  Wnt  down,  and  listening  with  the 
deepest  and  most  anxious  attention,  for  he 
saw  she  was  going  to  speak. 

"  My  esteem  —  my  regard  —  my  gratitude 
for  you,  Mr.  Danby — " 

"  Gratitude  !" — he  repeated,  almost  with  a 
gnash  of  the  teeth. 

"  Let  me  use  the  word.  Do  not  misun- 
derstand me  —  I  was  going  to  say  that  these 
feelings,  which  I  am  sure  I  most  deeply  feel 

for  you make  me  wish  to  do  in  this  case 

strictly what    is  best    and   happiest  for 

you so  far  as  I  can " 

She  was  already  so  confused,  that  she  had 
lost  herself,  and  was  not  in  the  least  saying 
what  she  meant  to  say. 

**  Happiness  !"  —  he  repeated,  with  a  faint 
smile,  and  shaking  his  head  as  much  as  to 
say,  **  that  would  be  easily  settled." 

"  My  uncle,"  she  said,  recovering  her 
courage,  **  did  write  his  letter  unknown  to 
me,  and  without  my  permission.     But  I  did 

not  ask  him  to  recall  it because I  dared 

not " 
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He  now  lifted  up  his  head  and  looked  at 
her  as  she  went  on. 

"  He  threatened  to  abandon  me  —  and,  far 
worse  than  that,  abandon  my  father  —  I  had 
no  resource  left.     For  myself,  I  could  have 

braved  all — for  my  father !     This  is  how 

it  has  been." 

"  Then,"  said  he  slowly,  "  I  am  to  under- 
stand that  you  have  suffered  my  recall  —  be- 
cause you  had  no  resource  but  me— -and  that, 
if  it  had  been  possible,  by  any  exertions  on 
your  own  part,  to  escape  me — you  would 
have  preferred  it." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Danby — for  I  do  not  love  you. 
And  I  believe  nothing  but  an  extremity  such 
as  mine  can  make  it  right  for  any  one  to  give 
her  hand  without  her  heart  follows  it.... But, 
had  I  not  esteemed  you  as  I  do  —  not  the 
tortures  of  the  rack  itself  should  have  forced 
me  to  this  step." 

^^  That  is  spoken  like  yourself  !*'  said  he ; 
and  he  bent  down  and  kissed  her  hand  with 
almost  reverence.  **  Full  of  truth  and  rec- 
titude are  all  your  thoughts  and  feelings! 
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ir  love! — ^I  should,  indeed,  have  been  a 
to  have  aspired  to  that!.... to  have  gained 
r  esteem  is  more,  than  felicity  enough  for 
Yes,  Emilia,  I  deserve  your  confidence 
ike  in  me  a  protector  for  yourself  and 
r  father. ...I  will  not  betray  the  trust — my 
shall  be  devoted  to  make  you  both  happy, 
I  as  for  me—'*  but  his  tones  were  more 
iiirous  still  than  the  expressions  of  rap- 
)  which  followed* 

rhile  her  poor  heart  was  growing  colder 
colder  within  her,  her  poor  pale  face 
^r,  and  her  trembling  hands  more  shaking 
this  unexpected  termination — at  this  un* 
tating  acceptance  of  what  she  had  to 
F — at  this  rapturous  expression  of  felicity, 
ch,  could  he  but  have  divined  the  feelings 
ler  sinking  heart,  might,  indeed,  well  have 
a  spared. 

le  idea  of  giving  her  up— of  making — ^as 
had  sometimes,  with  a  sort  of  desperate 
e,  imagined  that  he  might— some  compro- 
a,  some  arrangement  for  her  with  her 
le — this,  it  was  evident,  never  once  had 
»ed  his  mind. 
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He  seemed  to  see  the  necessity  under 
which  she  lay  as  absolate,  and  to  legard  him- 
self as  her  only  possible  ref age :  and  so,  in 
tmthyhe  did ;  the  thought  never  once  suggested 
itself  to  him  that  he  might,  with  a  genero^ty 
which  would  have  been  almost  unparalleled, 
interfere  by  his  own  exertions  to  render  her 
independent  of  himself.  K  such  an  idea  had 
presented  itself,  I  believe  him  to  have  beea 
capable  of  the  sacrifice — ^but  it  did  not. 

To  marry  him,  as  seemed  natural  enough, 
appeared  in  his  eyes  to  be  the  proper  and 
legitimate  solution  of  all  her  difficulties; 
nor  was  it  probable  that  a  prospect  so  full  of 
delight  should  strike  him  as  one  of  such  un- 
mixed wretchedness  for  her.  He  saw  she  did 
not  love  him :  he  was  prepared  for  that ;  and 
when  he  made  up  his  mind  to  relinquish  the 
inexpressible  bliss  of  possessing,  with  her 
hand,  her  heart,  he  thought  only  of  himself, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  reconciling  his  own 
mind  to  the  deprivation  of  a  blessing  so  im- 
mense. He  never  once  thought  of  the  misery 
it  might  be  to  her,  this  sacrifice  of  the  hand 
without  the  heart :  he  had  not  any  standard 
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by  which  to  measure  in  the  slightest  degree 
the  extent  of  the  sacrifice. 

He  could  not  but  believe  that  he  should 
make  her  happy.     Every  man  believes  this — 
every  man  when  in  love  resolves  on  this,  and 
thinks  himself  ready  to  peril  life  for  the  feli- 
city of  the  object :  and  Mr.  Danby's  heart 
was  as  full  as  any  heart  could  be  of  purposed 
kindness  to  herself  and  to  her  father.     But 
this  was  the  extent  of  his  generosity.     She 
had  not,  indeed,  appealed  to  it.     She  had  not 
felt  that  to  be  possible.     She  saw  how  deeply 
his  happiness  was  engaged,  and  she  felt  the 
injustice,  after  all  he  had  lost  for  hers  and  her 
&ther's  sake,  to  ask  him  to  add  the  sacrifice 
of  his  happiness  to  the  heavy  account.     One 
life  was  to  be  immolated  to  the  other,  it  was 
plain — and   equally  plain  was  it  that  hers 
must  be  the  one. 

They  parted,  engaged  to  each  other. 


VOL.  II.  1 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Bear  up, 
Tet  still  bear  up— no  bark  did  e*er, 
By  stooping  to  the  stonn  of  fear, 
Escape  the  tempest's  wrath. 

Beaumont. 

Yes — they  were  engaged. 

She  had  passed  her  word — she  had  leoeiTed 
his — she  had  bound  herself  by  the  irreyooable 
tie.  She  was  no  longer  her  own:  the  &ir 
prospect  of  that  future  which  spreads  bo 
bright  and  beautiful  before  the  sanguine  eje 
of  youth  had  suddenly  shut  in — her  life  wbs 
at  an  end — and  she  had  scarcely  begun  it. 

How  melancholy  is  the  anticipation  of  the 
land  of  shadows  and  death  to  the  spirit  not 
yet  subdued  by  suffering  to  desire  its  own  de- 
parture ! — How  melancholy  to  die  young  and 
fervent  being  perishing  by  inches  under  a  &tal 
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ionsnmption!...  But  even  this  prospect  is 
^88  moumfol,  this  antioipation  less  utterly 
lark  and  dreary,  than  that  which  lies  before 
be  young,  imaginative,  and  loving  creature, 
rho  must  live  on,  when  she  has  ceased  to 
ive. 

The  heart  of  the  unhappy  girl  seemed  con- 
lealed — all  the  warm  pulses  of  her  animated 
affectionate  nature  seemed  to  petrify  at  their 
4>iirce.  Yes,  she  had  loved  with  a  tender- 
less,  the  full  force  of  which  she  had  not  even 
livined  till  she  had  severed  herself  from  its 
object  for  ever. 

You  should  have  seen  her  —  hackneyed 
comparison  !  but,  alas  !  too  true  —  like  a 
withered  flower,  cankered  by  some  blighting 
yet  hidden  cause;  all  the  sweet,  blooming 
promise  of  its  opening  beauty  faded — a  poor, 
pale,  sicklied,  and  discoloured  thing. 

Every  gesture — her  very  step-— the  carriage 
of  her  head — the  colour  of  her  cheek — ^the 
lustre  of  her  eye— all  changed  and  faded,  and 
spiritless  and  sad. 

She  could  not  help  this— in  spite  of  all  her 
resolution  and  all  her  goodness,  and  all  her 

i2 
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generous  desire,  though  unhappy  herself,  t> 
make  Mr.  Danby  happy,  it  was  in  vain* 
Every  hour  she  felt  herself  growing  weaker 
and  weaker.  She  almost  hoped  the  sacrifice 
would  never  be  consummated,  and  that  she 
should  die. 

Had  it  not  been  for  her  father,  indeed,  the 
desire  to  die  would  have  been  so  strong,  that 
it  is  more  than  probable,  I  think,  that  she 
would  have  died ;  for  the  love  of  life,  cer- 
tainly, is  an  excitement  that  serves  in 
struggles  of  this  nature  to  keep  in  life.  The 
idea  of  leaving  him,  unsheltered  and  alone, 
in  his  present  forlorn  condition,  still  gave 
existence  an  interest.  The  good  and  pious 
daughter  was  preserved  by  that  holy  feeling. 

Perhaps  you  will  think,  intensely  as  she 
suffered,  that  she  might  have  struggled  longer 
against  her  fate — that  it  was  natural  she 
should,  that  she  would  have  made  an  effort  to 
engage  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Danby  to  re- 
lease her. 

After  the  first  conversation  with  her  uncle, 
the  truth  was,  that  she  had  abandoned  hope. 
'. —  There    was    something  in   his   tone   and 
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manner  which  carried  conviction  to  her 
mind,  that  his  resolution  was  taken,  and 
t;hat  not  only  his  interest  and  his  judgment 
y^ere  decided,  but  that  his  conscience  was  sa- 
tisfied— that  he  imagined  that  he  was  doing 
^hat  was  right,  wise,  and  reasonable,  in 
forcing  her  into  a  measure  which  was  evi- 
dently for  her  own  interest. 

She  had  made  one  more  appeal — ^for  she 
would  leave  nothing  undone — it  left  her  only 
the  conviction  that  all  further  appeal  would 
be  useless.  She  yielded  passively  to  what 
she  felt  to  be  an  absolute  necessity.  She  was 
hemmed  in  on  every  side — there  was  nothing 
else  to  be  done. 

It  is  easy  to  talk  of  earning  one's  bread — 
the  difficulty  is  how,  desolate  and  unfriended 
as  she  was,  to  begin.  Every  one  with  whom 
she  was  connected  would  have  concurred  to 
obstruct  that  path— every  person  and  circum- 
stance around  her  to  impel  her  into  the  other. 
Like  the  unhappy  Jenny,  in  the  beautiful 
Scotch  ballad,  her  lover,  and  he  not  even  a 
declared  lover,  was  far  away:  but,  had  he 
been  within  reach,  could  she  have  called  upon 
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him  for  aasistaiice? — Impossible,  mider  the 
circiimstaiices  of  ragne  imceitaintj  with  re- 
spect to  his  intentions  in  whidi  it  had  pleased 
him  to  let  her  remain. 

The  appeal  to  Mr.  Danbj  was  eqoally  out 
of  the  question.  He,  a  stranger,  who  had 
already  lost  so  considerable  a  part  of  his  for- 
tune in  her  behalf — to  ask  him  to  take  upon 
himself  the  support  of  her  fisither  and  herself! 
— it  must  be  in  a  romance,  indeed,  and  in  one 
Tery  unlike  real  life,  where  such  a  thing  oonld 
be  thought  of. 

He  had  made  her  an  honourable  proposal, 
and  offered  an  honourable  refuge  for  herself 
and  her  father.  Her  uncle,  the  only  friend  on 
whom  she  could  have  the  slightest  claim,  had 
resolutely  determined  to  force  her  into  this 
marriage.  Was  it  not  more  honourable  to 
herself,  more  grateful  and  kind  to  Mr.  Danby, 
to  accept,  without  farther  vain  and  useless 
hesitations,  the  necessity  laid  upon  her  ? 

Such  was  her  view  of  her  situation ;  and 
under  such  a  view  she  acted  —  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  I  confess  myself  unable 
to  determine ;  but  this  I  know,  that  a  deli* 
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cate  sense  of  right  after  all  revolts  from  such  a 
saorifice ;  beoaase  a  secret  consciousness  seems 
to  exclaim,  that  in  this  one  relation  of  social 
life  sentiment  is  all  in  all,  and  that  no  dutj 
can  be  stringent  enough  to  oblige  us  to  that 
great  blasphemy  against  nature  —  the  con- 
jugal relation  without  prevailing  love;  at 
least,  without  a  heart  disengaged  and  at 
ease. 

The  feeling  which  haunted  her — at  times 
taking  almost  the  form  of  remorse — ^was  that, 
after  all,  she  had  done  wrong  —  that  she  had 
wronged  Colonel  Lenox,  Mr.  Danbj,  and  her- 
8elf«  This  was  the  heaviest  part  of  her  suf- 
ferings ;  it  prevented  her  reaping  that  sweet 
reward  and  support  of  inward  peace,  which 
till  now  she  had  found  the  accompaniment  of 
every  effort  in  the  cause  of  duty,  however 
painful. 

The  only  alleviation  of  her  distress  she 
found  in  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Danby. 

His  happiness  for  the  present  seemed,  as 
it  was,  without  alloy.  Satisfied  of  her  truth 
and  sincerity,  the  acceptance  of  his  hand  was 
to  him  the  warrant  of  perfect  felicity.     With- 
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oat  the  slightest  suspicion  of  her  secret  pre- 
ference for  another,  he,  with  the  security  of 
one  little  accustomed  to  analyze  his  own,  far 
less  the  feelings  of  others,  doubted  not,  when 
once  quietly  settled  with  her  father  under  his 
protection,  that  the  pale  cheek,  which  he 
could  not  but  observe,  the  faltering  gait,  the 
trembling  hand,  would  recoyer  all  the  bloom 
and  spirit  of  other  days. 

His  knowledge  of  all  she  had  suffered 
blinded  him  as  to  the  cause  of  what  she  was 
now  suffering :  he,  if  he  thought  of  it  at  all, 
and  he  did  not  think  much  of  it,  attributed 
it  to  what  had  passed  since  her  mother's 
death ;  quite  sufficient,  in  his  opinion,  to  have 
destroyed  the  health  and  spirits  of  any  man, 
and  far  more  those  of  a  young  and  tender 
woman. 

He  little  suspected  that  strokes  of  fortune 
such  as  these  do  too  often  shatter  the  proud 
being  of  the  stronger  nature— of  him,  who  in 
such  things  too  often  places  the  sum  of  his 
existence ;  but  that  they  fall  inert  and  power- 
less against  the  gentle  but  passive  courage  of 
his  more  disinterested  companion. 
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He  little  knew  that  Emilia  could  have 
cheerfuUy  laboured  for  her  bread,  toiled  un- 
remittingij  for  those  she  loved,  and  been 
cheerful  and  happj — while  ease,  competency, 
luxury,  with  the  man  who  was  indifferent  to 
her,  paled  her  cheek  and  almost  broke  her 
heart. 

His  happiness  was,  therefore,  for  the  pre- 
sent complete ;  and  when  she  saw  the  serenity 
of  heartfelt  peace  which  gave  sweetness  even 
to  his  countenance — when  she  witnessed  all 
his  earnest,  yet  perhaps  not  exactly  well- 
judged  endeavours  to  please  her,  her  honest 
heart  was  filled  with  a  mixture  of  secret  re- 
morse and  almost  tender  compassion  for  a 
love  so  devoted,  and  without  return,  and 
with  the  sincerest  resolutions  to  make  him 
happy- 

To  disguise  from  his  observation  every  sen- 
timent that  could  have  given  him  pain,  and 
to  repay  his  attachment  with  careful  duty 
and  gentle  observance,  was  all,  alas !  she  could 
promise  herself  to  do ;  but  that,  at  least,  it 
should  be  her  strenuous  effort  to  perform. 

Her  manner  to  him  was  thenceforward  quite 

15 
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vilike  ikai  id  the  ztlmmred  mtstresB  in  the 
■bwumIj  of  ker  reign  of  a  day.    Those  wha 
knie  ghcn  tfaeir  heut,  fed,  in  the  joyous  con- 
fidcBce  of  the  womk  ni  that  which  they  hare 
bestowed,  as  if  by  right  they  leediTed  the 
short  idolatzT — by  right  heU  their  captiTe  in 
chains — by   riffat  indnlired  the  sweet  and 
passing  tyranny.     Bnt  she,  who  had  giTen 
nothing,  with  a  delicacy  of  thought,  of  which 
few  perhape  might  be  capable,  felt  that  the 
more  it  coist  her  to  bestow  herseli^  the  less 
she  really  bestowed — that  she  was  a  hea?j 
debtor,  where  loTe  would  haTe  been  more  than 
oTcr-payment  for  any  debt*. ••  that  she  had  no 
right  to  giTe  the  passing,  playful  pain,  where 
she  had  no  recompense  in  return  to  bestow. 
It  became  her  sole  study  to  make  up  the  im- 
mense and  measureless  deficiency  by  all  that 
external  observance  could  do. 

Many  of  my  readers  will,  I  know,  be  inca- 
pable of  comprdiending  this  refinement  of 
sentiment.  It  is  certain  that,  most  happi]|y 
for  himself,  Mr.  Danby  did  not.  Her  gentle 
manners,  her  attention  to  meet  his  wishes,  the 
tranquil  submission  to  all  he  planned  and 
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proposed,  were  to  him,  little  skilled  in  the  fe* 
male  heart,  a  source  of  ineffable  satisfaction. 
He  knew  not  how  much  more  precious,  from 
such  a  creature,  a  little  careless  waywardness 
would  have  been. 

En  passant  J  I  may  remark  that  this  was, 
after  all,  an  unfortunate  beginning  for  the 
future.  For  a  man  so  entirely  out  of  the 
habit  of  domestic  life  as  he  was,  it  would 
have  been  desirable  that  a  little  of  the  above 
playful  tyranny  and  exertion  of  power  in  the 
mistrefls  might  have  prepared  him,  before  he 
actually  became  a  husband,  to  consider — ^tbat 
liis  life  must  henceforth  no  longer  flow,  as  it 
liad  till  then  done,  in  one  uninterrupted  course 
of  almost  instinctive  actions,  succeeding  each 
other  with  the  unbroken  regularity  of  the 

hours  and  days  they  filled ;  and  regulated  by 

* 

little  or  no  reflection  either  upon  himself  or 
upon  others. 

No  one  had  been  yet  dependant  upon  his 
attention  for  happiness,  upon  his  care  and 
anxiety  for  their  well-being. — But  now  there 
was  one  whose  feelings  would  not  always 
be  his  feelings,  her  wants  his  wants,  her  de- 
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sires  his  wishes  —  something  mast  be  given 
up  on  his  part  —  inclination,  occupation, 
time,  thought.... and  that  all  was  not  to  be 
received,  and  nothing  repaid. 

Unfortunately  this  lesson,  which  every  man 
does,  or  ought  to  receive,  in  his  days  of 
courtship,  Mr.  Danby  altogether  escaped. 
Partly  from  the  excess  of  generous  and  deli- 
cate feeling  on  the  side  of  Emilia,  and  partly, 
alas!  that  in  her  present  despondency  and 
dearth  of  feeling,  all  things  were  alike  to  her, 
every  circumstance  indifferent,  when  no  cir- 
cumstance could  bring  happiness. 

To  do  her  duty  by  him — to  repay  the  debt 
which  his  generous  and  disinterested  conduct 
had  laid  upon  her — not  to  disappoint  expecta- 
tions of  felicity,  the  very  simplicity  of  which 
touched  her  in  spite  of  all — was  her  only  en- 
deavour, and  the  only  endeavour  in  which  she 
could  find  peace. 

After  a  few  days  spent  in  this  manner,  it 
was  necessary  that  Mr.  Danby  should  return 
to  London. 

He  had  arranged  all  the  business  part  of 
the  affair  with  Sir  Herbert ;  Emilia  had  not 
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even  been  consulted  upon  a  single  point ;  and 
her  uncle's  officious  interference  was  once 
more  against  her. 

In  matters  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  in  anything  which  regarded  the  sub- 
stantial business  of  life,  Sir  Herbert  was 
a^ccustomed  to  consider  women  as  mere 
oiphers— -too  insignificant  to  be,  in  the  least 
<]egree,  brought  into  consultation.  You  haye 
seen  the  evil  effect  this  habit  of  thought  pro- 
duced in  Mr.  Wyndham's  family ;  and,  under 
t;he  evil  destiny  of  his  unfortunate  daughter, 
its  ill  consequences  did  not  end  there. 

The    manner  in  which   Sir    Herbert   ar- 
xanged    all    in   which   she    was   most  inti- 
^nately  concerned,   without  even  consulting 
lier — and  the  passive  indifference  with  which, 
in  her  present  state  of  mind,  she  acquiesced 
in   everything,   were    bad   lessons   for   this 
neophyte  in  the  niceties  of  domestic  inter- 
course.    It  insensibly  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  habit  of  thought,  which  could  not  be  favour- 
able to  any  woman's  happiness. 

And   here  let  me  beg  of   you  again  to 
observe,  how  entirely  it  was  that  want  of 
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habits  of  reflection  upon  himself,  and  his  ten- 
dencies— upon  all  self-discipline,  in  short — 
which  rendered  a  man  of  Mr.  Danbj's  valu- 
able character  and  excellent  understanding  so 
entirely  the  creature  of  any  influences  to 
which  he  might  chance  to  be  exposed ;  and, 
when  those  were  not  favourable,  placed  the 
happiness  of  all  dependant  upon  him  in 
jeopardy. 

It  was  settled  that  the  marriage  should 
take  place  at  the  Oaks  so  soon  as  the  neces- 
sary preliminaries  could  be  possibly  arranged 
— Sir  Herbert  suspending  his  proceedings  to- 
wards a  foreclosure  and  sale,  till  the  mansion 
was  cleared  of  its  present  inhabitants ;-— and 
that  after  the  ceremony  Mr.  Danby  should 
immediately  convey  his  young  wife  and 
father-in-law  to  his  residence  in  London. 
Even  the  almost  indispensable  wedding  jour- 
ney Sir  Herbert  decided  was  here  to  be  done 
away  with ;  for  who  was  to  undertake  the 
care  of  her  father  during  an  absence,  however 
brief? 

Emilia,  as  I  have  said,  who  thought  with  little 
pleasure   upon   any  journey  tHe*a*t^te  with 
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Mr.  Danby,  acquiesced  in  this  arrangement 
without  a  remark;  her  only  wish — =what 
wish  she  still  had— was  not  to  be  separated 
from  her  father :  she  clung  to  him  the  closer 
for  having  purchased  the  right  to  remain 
with  him  so  dearly. 

He  was  the  last  relic  she  retained  of  that 
former  life — the  all  that  yet  existed  of  that 
paradise,  the  gates  of  which  were  now  slowly 
closing  behind  her.  Besides,  though  she 
could  have  cheerfully  left  him  for  a  few  days 
under  the  care  of  Biggs,  had  it  been  neces- 
sary, she  felt  that,  as  he  must  leave  the  Oaks, 
it  was  desirable  she  should  be  present,  to 
watch  the  effect  so  great  a  change  might 
produce  upon  his  state  of  mind. 

Her  uncle  took  care  to  let  her  know  that 
her  father  was  to  vacate  the  Oaks  when  she 
did. 

So  Mr.  Danby  set  out  for  London,  to  make 
his  arrangements  with  his  mother,  and  pre- 
pare a  home  wherein  to  lodge  the  treasure  he 
had  obtained. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

Querelleuse,  avare,  et  jalouse 

Kien  ne  la  oontentoit,  rien  n*etoit  conune  il  fimt 

LaFontaihs. 

They  are  sitting  together  in  that  parlour,  or 
drawing-room,  if  you  will,  in  Charlotte  Street, 
which  I  have  before  described.  The  son,  with 
rather  rueful  and  abashed  looks,  his  dress 
more  in  disorder  than  ever,  and  his  feet  upon 
the  little  fender,  is  listening  to  the  excla- 
mations and  shrill  vituperations  of  his  excited 
mother. 

The  old  lady  is  sitting  in  the  usual  arm- 
chair, and,  according  to  custom,  without  the 
slightest  symptom  of  employment  of  any 
kind  about  her,  sQ^eaming  rather  than  speak- 
ing with  voice  harsh  and  discordant  as  that  of 
a  cockatoo. 
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Her  son  is  too  much  vexed  to  he  amused, 
4md  yet  half  inclined  to  be  sorry,  and  to  think 
that  she  is  in  the  right — at  least,  that  she 
has  quite  a  right  to  the  relief  which  she  is 
giving  herself  under  her  present  distraction 
and  surprise — though  not  the  least  in  the 
world  inclined  to  undo  what  he  has  done. 

"  Such  folly ! — Such  madness  ! — Such  blind 
and  wilful  extravagance! — Such  unaccount- 
able and  unheard-of  weakness ! — Such  ruin  ! 
Such  .  •  .  lack-a-day  !  and  could  I  ever  have 
thought  it  ?  And  oh !  your  poor  father ! 
and  how  tee  slaved ! — and  now  it  is  all  gone ! 
all  flung  away  upon  a  pretty,  well-dressed, 
beggarly  minx !  You  might  as  well  have 
thrown  it  into  the  kennel.  Oh  !  if  your 
father  could  have  known,  would  he  have 
worked  as  he  did  ?  Yes,  young  man,  from 
morning  to  night  in  his  chambers,  hardly 
allowing  himself  food  or  rest  to  save  .... 
and  all  for  what  ?  —  to  have  it  given  away — 
thrown  away  upon  these  Wyndhams !  And 
who  are  these  Wyndhams,  pray  ?  What  have 
they  done?  Idle,  extravagant,  vicious,  neg- 
ligent  fools!    who    have  never   earned  one 
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pennj  of  their  own,  aud  have  flung  away 
over  head  in  this  manner  what  others  laboured 
and  sweated  to  earn  for  them.  Oh !  son ! 
son !" 

A  humble  look,  as  of  a  man  who  is  sub- 
mitting to  be  thoroughly  scolded,  and  a  sigh, 
were  all  that  her  son  could  answer. 

^^  But  that  is  not  the  worst ;  to  come  and 
bring  this  poor  beggar  home  to  me,  to  prance 
about  in  all  her  laces  and  fal  lals,  and  lord  it 
over  your  poor  mother !  Ay,  ay !  I  neier 
spent  your  father's  hard-earned  money  in 
dress  and  vanities.  I  denied  myself  almost 
bread,  to  save  for  you  ;  and  now  this  high- 
bred madam  is  to  come ;  and,  after  yon  have 
thrown  away  half  your  fortune  upon  her 
father,  you  bring  her  among  us  to  throw 
away  all  the  rest  upon  her  /  .  .  .  .  But  never 
think  it :  I  shall  like  to  see  her  parading  it 
before  your  poor  plain  mother.  But  your 
mother,  I  can  tell  you,  is  no  fool,  plain  and 
homely  as  she  may  look'" — ^glancing  at  her 
rusty  black  gown — "  and  I  tell  you,  sir  .  .  ." 

But  he  was  beginning  to  get  tired,  and 
thought  he  had  been  scolded  enough  for  this 
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time,  as  mnch  as  his  duty  as  a  son  required  ; 
and  so,  giving  himself  a  rousing  shake,  he 
said — 

*'  Enough,  mother !  You  haTe  said  quite 
enougli,  more  than  enough,  I  assure  you. 
As  for  the  money,  it  is  gone,  and  we  shall 
none  of  us  see  any  more  of  it.  And,  as  for 
the  young  lady,  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  her.'' 
"Afraid  of  her T  she  cried,  with  a  con- 
temptuous "  humph !" 

"  She  is  a  remarkably  gentle,  sensible,  dis- 
creet, and  amiable  young  lady,  or  I  should 
never  have  wished  to  make  her  your  daughter- 
in-law,  mother." 

Much  Mr.  Danby  had  reflected  upon  any 
of  these  qualities,  when  she  gave  him  the 
rose  and  jasmine  upon  the  terrace  that  even- 
ing ! — but,  as  he  luckily  had  stumbled  upon 
them,  it  was,  perhaps,  natural  he  should  take 
credit  to  himself  for  his  wisdom  and  per- 
spicuity in  this  matter. 

"  Mighty  well,  mighty  well ! — that  is  what 
all  you  men  in  love  say.  But  for  all  I  could 
ever  discover,  you  prefer  a  pretty  face  and  a 
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well-fancied  sleeye-knot  to  all  the  yirtue  and 
housewifery  that  ever  came  together." 

"  May  be  so,"  said  her  son.  **  I  have  never 
reflected  upon  the  subject.  All  I  know  is, 
that  I  am  truly  attached  to  Miss  Wynclham ; 
that  I  am  sure  she  is  a  young  lady  to  do  her 
duty  by  you ;  as  she  has,  in  the  most  ex- 
emplary manner,  performed  it  by  her  own 
parents ;  and,  therefore,  I  hope/'  he  added, 
with  something  of  authority  in  his  manner, 
^^that  I  may  rely,  mother,  upon  her  being 
received  in  the  same  spirit  and  feeling  on 
your  part." 

^^  Hoity,  toity  !  Here's  a  tone  and  manner, 
forsooth  !  Spirit  and  feeling ! — ^indeed  !  Nay, 
Master  Matthew,  I  don't  know  you  to-night 
Is  this  the  way,  in  your  new  capacity,  you 
mean  to  begin  to  treat  your  mother  ?  *  My 
son  is  my  son  till  he  gets  him  a  wife.' 

"  Ay,  ay  —  turn  your  back  upon  your 
old  mother,  do!  I  have  only  lived  with 
you  for  richer  for  poorer,  for  sickness  and 
for  health,  toiled,  tended,  suffered,  sor- 
rowed for  you;   only  for  forty-five  years! 
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Oh,  it's  nothing  at  all !"  she  cried,  her  voice 
beginning  to  falter ;  "  forget  it  all  at  once  for 
this  new  face." 

"  Mother,  don't  talk  so,"  he  said,  for  his 
worthy  heart  always  responded  to  this  string. 
"  Yon  mistake  me  indeed  ;  I  shall  never  for- 
get what  I  owe  to  your  care  and  kindness — 
the  only  kind  friend  I  ever  had  in  my  life. 
Pray,  do  not  speak  in  that  way  any  more.  I 
assure  you,  this  young  lady  is  formed  to  add 
to  both  our  happiness.  You  cannot  think  how 
sweet,  and  obliging,  and  gentle,  and  good- 
tempered  she  seems  to  be;  and  if  you  were 
to  see  her  duty  and  piety  to  her  poor  father, 
who  is  in  a  sad  state  of  mental  and  bodily 
health,  and  who  I  have  promised  her  she 
shall  never  part  from  .  .  ." 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  shriek  of  dis- 
may from  his  mother. 

"  Her  father !  —  Two  beggars,  instead  of 

one !" 

She  lifted  up  her  hands  in  a  sort  of  agony. 

"  Why,  mother  ...  I  beg  of  you,  don't 
talk  in  this  manner— Klon*t  use  the  word 
beggars,  I  pray  you,  in  that  offensive  manner ! 
YoOy  who  are  so  just  an  advocate  for  filial 
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duty,  would  you  separate  a  child  from  a 
parent  in  so  miserable  and  defenceless  a 
state  ?  Pray  don't  use  the  word  beggar  any 
more." 

**  Beggars  they  are,  and  beggars  111  call 
them,  if  they  behaye  themselves  like  beggars. 
It's  a  new  world  to  me  .  .  .  tutored  and 
schooled  by  my  own  son.  Mustn't  say  this, 
and  mustn't  say  that ! ...  Well,  well,  well! 
when  are  you  going  to  be  married  ?" 

'^  As  soon  as  I  can  prepare  a  home  to  re- 
ceive her — and  that,  mother,  is  the  matter  I 
am  come  to  consult  with  you  upon.  What 
had  I  better  do  ?" 

The  old  lady  gave  a  deep,  heavy,  and 
impatient  sigh,  as  she  submitt^  to  what  she 
plainly  saw  was  an  inevitable  necessity ;  and, 
something  comforted  by  this  application  to 
her  for  advice  and  assistance,  she  leaned  back 
in  her  chair,  crossed  her  mittened  hands  and 
arms,  and  put  on  a  considering  face. 

'^  Why,  Matthew,"  she  said,  after  having 
taken  a  little  time  for  reflection  before  she 
spoke,  which,  when  she  was  cool,  she  always 
did,  but  not  when  she  was  warm,  **  why,  Mat* 
thew,  as  you  have  justly  remarked,  for  the 
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money,  it  is  irrecoyerably  lost  and  gone,  and 
there  is  an  end  of  it.  Easily  said — ^but  as 
it's  gone,  it's  no  longer  there ;  and  you,  who 
were  a  man  well  enough  to  do  a  week  ago, 
are  now  a  poor  one.*' 

**  Not  very  poor,  mother,  after  all,"  he 
said  cheerfully ;  ^*  I  hope  there  is  plenty,  and 
more  than  plenty  left,  for  all  that  I  shall  ever 
want." 

*^  Ah !  son,  son !"  she  cried,  shaking  her 
head,  *^  how  like  a  mere  child  you  can  talk  ! 
Plenty,  and  more  than  plenty  ! — Ay,  ay !  for 
you,  true  enough;  but  here's  a  young  wife, 
and  maybe  a  young  family  growing  up  around 
you." 

Oh  how  the  picture,  grim  as  was  the 
painter,  thrilled  through  his  heart ! 

^^  And  you  no  longer  young,  Matthew !  And 
you  have  no  more  idea,  as  I  tell  you,  of  the 
expenses  of  a  family  now-a*days,  than  the 
babby  unborn. — Suppose  you  should  die  early ; 
and  suppose  you  should  find  what  you  have 
got  was  not  plenty;  and  you  should  leave 
your  family  in  the  case  of  this  Miss  Wynd- 
ham?" 
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He  lifted  op  his  head,  and  gave  her  his 
serious  attendoD,  as  he  alwajs  did,  when  she 
appeared  to  speak  reason. 

*^  Now  mind  me,  Matthew :  The  grand  secret 
of  safety  in  this  world  is  not  to  begin  too 
high.  It's  the  besrinning  too  high  that  ruins 
many  a  young  couple,  who  otherwise  mi^t 
have  been  respectable  and  happy."' 

Irrefragable  —  but  she  forgot  to  consider 
what  would  have  been  too  high,  or  what 
might  be  too  low,  lower  than  was  in  the 
slightest  degree  either  prudent  or  necessary. 

**  You  are  not  a  young  man  now,  Matthew ; 
and  if  you  toeref  to  get  on  the  wrong  side  of 
care,  who  knows  you  would  be  spared  to  re- 
cover yourself  again  ?..,Take  your  mother's  ad- 
vice—begin prudently.  Why  need  we  think  of 
any  other  home  but  this  ?  There  is  this  house 
and  your  chambers.  This  house  has  always 
been  too  big  for  me,  since  your  poor  father  died 
—only  for  love  of  him,  and  a  little  foolish  non- 
sense, I  didn't  ever  like  to  change  it.  You  shall 
have  it,  son,  for  the  present ;  let  the  young 
lady,  as  you  call  her,  come  home  here.  There 
will  be  no  chopping  and  changing — the  most 
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expensive  thing  in  the  world.  There  is  your 
poor  father's  and  my  room  standing  empty 
ever  since  he  died — you  shall  have  that ;  and 
there's  your  present  room  for  this  old  man,  as 
we  must  have  him.  And  one  housekeeping, 
and  fire,  and  so  on,  will  do  for  all  of  us  ;  and 
if  a  family  comes,  why  I  may  take  myself  off, 
or  you  may  go  into  a  larger  house. — We  can 
change  any  day  we  find  it  convenient." 

Never  had  imagination  less  dwelt  on  houses, 
tables,  furniture,  or  external  matters  of  this 
kind  than  had  his;  but  there  was  some- 
thing in  this  proposal,  obtuse  as  were  his  per- 
ceptions, that  he  felt  would  not  quite  do.  It 
was  not  the  house — ^he  felt  that  he  would  be 
rapturously  happy  with  her  in  that  or  any 
house ;  but  his  first  pictures  of  domestic  bliss 
were  considerably  marred  by  the  addition  of 
his  mother's  stiff  figure  and  acrimonious  voice 
and  countenance. 

According  to  his  usual  way  of  being  led  by 
his  feelings,  he  did  not  like  it,  and  he 
thought  it  would  not  do. 

"  I  am  not  very  fond,"  said  he,  "  of  the 
plan  of  two  families  under  one  roof. — I  don't 
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know,  but  I  think  it  might  proTO  disagreeable 
to  all  sides.     As  to  the  hoase  •  • .  • " 

His  mother  looked  considerably  affronted, 
and  said  : — ^^  I  don't  know  what  yon  mean 
by  disagreeable  to  all  sides.  I  am  sure  I 
could  live  with  anybody,  and  I  should  think 
anybody  on  earth  might  live  with  me^^ 

He  did  not  reflect  how  far  that  might  be 
true  or  not.  He  usually  belieyed  without 
examination  all  she  asserted,  in  cases  such 
as  these;  but  he  felt,  and  could  not  help 
feeling,  that  he  should  like  to  haye  his  wife 
to  himself,  making  his  tea,  and  reading  the 
newspapers,  as  it  used  to  be  in  the  breakfast- 
room  at  the  Oaks. 

**  I  dare  say  all  you  say  may  be  true,"  said 
he,  obstinate  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  ^'but  I 
don't  think  it  would  quite  do.  There  is  her 
father." 

"  Hang  her  father  !*'  cried  Mrs.  Danby,  im- 
patiently ;  '^  that  troublesome  old  fool  was 
sure  to  be  in  the  way.  Mind  my  words, 
Matthew ;  this  may  be  the  first  time,  bat  it 
assuredly  will  not  be  the  last,  by  hundreds, 
and  hundreds,  and  hundreds  of  times,  that 
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you  will  repent  joa  were  so  soft  as  to  burden 
yourself  with  her  old  father.... But  I  tell  you 
there  is  your  own  old  room." 

"  But  it  would  not  be  half  big  enough ; — his 
man-servant  must  sleep  in  the  room  with 
him." 

Another  shriek  of  horror  and  despair — Mrs. 
Danby's  afflictions  accumulated  like  a  flood 
upon  her. 

**  His  man-servant !" 

'*  To  be  sure,  mother,  he  could  not  get  on 
at  all  without  his  man-servant.." 

But  she  only  shook  her  head  in  bitterness 
of  spirit.  She  was  beginning  to  feel  her 
resolution  give  way,  overpowered  with  this 
spring-tide  of  unexpected  calamity. 

He  did  not  quite  penetrate  the  depth  of  her 
misery,  but  he  was  glad  she  was  silent ;  and 
determined  to  get  through  at  once,  in  some 
hurry  he  went  on. 

*'  And,  so  mother,  I  think,  if  you  please, 
you  had  better  look  out  for  another  house  for 
us,  as  nearly  as  you  can  in  your  own  neigh- 
bourhood— and  then  we  shall  be  like  one 
family,  thongh  not  under  one  roof." 

K  2 
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^*  Humph!"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  cross 
^runt ;  "  and  pray,  Matthew,  why  need  I  get 
another  house?  This  house,  I  suppose,  won't 
be  good  enough  for  you  next  ?" 

^*  Nay,  but  mother,  you  quite  mistake  me  : 
how  could  I  think  of  turning  you  out  after..." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  that,"  she  replied  with 
alacrity.  ^*  I  and  Susan  can  get  a  lodging 
hard  by,  if  that's  all ;  and  perhaps  it  will 
be  best  so  " — the  idea  first  smiling  on  her 
mind — "  and  then  I  can  be  near  to  overlook 
your  young  wife's  housekeeping. — ^I  dare  say, 
poor  thing,  she's  as  ignorant  of  what's  what, 
as  all  those  poor  helpless  young  creatures 
are.. .and  she'll  be  robbed,  and  pillaged,  and 
you  half  ruined  with  Tx)ndon  servants,  and 
extortionate  tradespeople.  I  think  they  get 
Avorse  and  worse  every  day...and  Susan  and  I 
can  put  her  in  a  way. — Yes,  yes,  it  will  be 
best. — In  a  lodging,  I  shall  only  want  Susan, 
and  a  charwoman  now  and  then— so  there  will 
be  something  saved ;  and  then  you  can  come 
straight  to  your  old  home,  with  your  young 
wife.  And  I  hope,  with  all  your  nonsense, 
you'll  be  contented." 
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With  all  his  nonseDse,  he  was  not  yet  qtdte 
contented.  He  looked  round  the  room  with 
that  new  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  that  I 
have  noted  once  before,  and  seemed  to  feel 
that  still  something  was  wanted.  Not  much, 
howeyer.     ' 

In  comparison  with  his  cheerless  chambers, 
this  doll  and  dark  house  might  be  pronounced 
light  and  cheerful ;  and  he  had  from  his  child- 
hood so  entirely  associated  it  with  ideas  of 
comfort^  that  he  neyer  once  reflected  upon 
the  effect  it  might  produce  upon  the  fair 
inhabitant  of  the  Oaks.  He  thought  the 
furniture  looked  considerably  flyblown,  and 
somewhat  dirty  and  shabby;  and  he  said, 
doubtingly,  while  looking  about  him — 

'^  I  think  we  must  make  a  little  improye- 
ment  in  the  furniture." 

^^  I  should  think  that  was  the  last  thing 
that  was  necessary,"  his  mother  replied  tartly. 
"  After  all  the  money  she  has  made  you  lose, 
and  coming  here  without  a  penny  in  her 
pocket — and  maybe,  hardly  a  gown  to  her 
back — I  should  think  what  had  been  good 
enough    for   your    mother   might   be   good 
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enough  for  her ; . .  .but  ^  set  a  beggar  on  horse- 
back/ and  law !  how  they  do  ride !" 

^*  I  haye  begged  of  yon,  mother,  not  to  use 
that  term  again/'  said  he  rather  angrily.  *^  I 
am  old  enough  to  be  judge  of  my  own  afiairs, 
and  depend  upon  it,  beggar  or  not,  in  this 
transaction,  /  am  the  real  gainer." 

His  mother  frowned,  put  up  her  lip  con- 
temptuously, but  with  the  instinct  of  her 
kind,  knew  that  she  had  gone  far  enough, 
and  was  silent. 

^^  I  will  haye  a  new  carpet — new  curtains, 
and  new  chairs,"  said  her  son,  with  unusual 
authority  in  his  manner. 

"  I  will  this — and  I  will  that — and  I  will 
here — and  I  will  there,"  grumbled  his  mother. 

Very   well,   Mr.  Matthew  ....I  will set 

about  and  get  'em  for  yourself  then." 

Not  all  her  loye  of  managing  matters  for 
him  could  subdue  her  affronted  feelings  at  the 
idea  of  new  chairs,  curtains,  and  carpet  being 
necessary  for  this  daughter-in-law,  whom  she 
began  to  regard  eyery  hour  with  increasing 
enyy,  jealousy,  and  dislike. 

^*  Nay,  nay,  mother,  don't  be  unreasonable. 
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You  know  I  know  no  more  than  a  child 
how  to  get  these  sort  of  things. — So,  if  you 
won't  oblige  me," — he  added,  looking  round 
with  a  sigh,  ^*  why  I  suppose  I  must  do 
without — ^but  it  would  have  made  me  very 
comfortable." 

But— 

*^  Lawk-a*day,  madam !"  cried  Susan,  when 
she  heard  her  young  master — ^as  she  still  called 
him — ^was  going  to  be  married :  and  her  mis- 
tress, according  to  custom,  poured  forth  to 
this  faithful  confidante  all  her  complaints  and 
lamentations,  ending,  as  a  climax^  with  the 
unheard-of  demand  to  new  furnish  the  sitting- 
room. 

"  My  stars,  madam !  why,  you  wouldn^t  go 
for  to  have  a  wedding  come  back  to  such  a 
house  as  this !... Bless  me,  madam,  why  Master 
Matthew  is  your  only  son ;  and  a  wedding 
without  a  bit  of  furniture ! — ^Why,  I  never 
heard  the  like. — New  carpet,  chairs,  and  cur- 
tains ?  Ay,  to  be  sure !  And  master's,  and 
your  old  bed-room  too. — Do  you  think  that 
fusty  old  green  serge  will  do  for  the  bride ! 
Why  I  wouldn't  have  to  do   with   such  a 
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stupid,  unlightsome  wedding,  —  no,  not  for 
the  Ingies.     Never  tell  me .... " 

^^  How  can  jou  talk  in  such  a  childish, 
ridiculous,  senseless  manner,  Susan  !"  said  her 
mistress  angrily. 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  Susan  stoutly,  "  if  any- 
body's childish,  and  ridiculous,  and  senseless, 
Tm  sure  it's  not  me. — ^I'm  not  going  for 
to  waste  no  more  than  any  one.  There's 
nothing  I  abhor  like  waste  !...But,  as  wise 
Solomon  says,  ^  There's  a  time  to  save  and  a 
time  to  give — ^a  time  to  spare  and  a  time  to 
spend ;'  and  if  ever  on  earth  there  is  a  time, 
a  wedding's  the  time  for  spending." 

Her  mistress  groaned.  "  I  am  sure  his 
wedding-day  is  like  to  be  the  heaviest  day  in 
my  life  to  me." 

^^  Never  think  of  it,  madam — the  heaviest 
day  ?— Why  it  will  be  the  blessedest,  happiest, 
blithesomest  day  that  ever  fell  on  this  house 
since  you  and  master  married,  and  then  I  was 
not  there  to  see.  But  I'm  sure  it  will  be  a 
blessed  day  to  me ;  and  if  to  me,  why  not 
to  you,  madam?.. .Only  think  of  a  bride!  a 
pretty  young  lass  all  with  her  white  gown 
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and  pink  ribbons!... .Why,  madam,  it  will  be 
like  the  blessed  angel  that  shone  to  Hannah 
of  old,  coming  into  the  house.. ..It's  a  fine 
thing  when  a  son  is  born,  and  the  yoice  of  an 
infant  first  echoes  in  a  chamber;  but  it's 
better  still,  when  that  son  takes  to  himself  a 
wife,  and  brings  a  sweet,  young,  fair  bride 
into  the  house  of  his  fathers ! — But  here  above 
all  things,  it  will  be  blessed  —  where,  bating 
master  and  Master  Matthew,  nothing  pretty 
has  been  seen  for  years,  save  you  and  me.... 
Why,  madam,  it's  enough  to  make  one's  heart 
dance ! 

"  I'm  sure,"  pursued  Susan,  while  her  mis- 
tress rocked  herself  in  her  chair,  and  she 
mended  the  fire  — "  I'm  sure  I  was  afeard 
Master  Matthew  was  going  for  to  die  an  old 
bachelor,  he  looked  so  rusty  fusty  like.... He 
never,  from  a  boy,  did  look  like  anything  but 
a  queer  little  old  man,  though  we  did  love 
him  so— we  must  own  that.  And  I,  for  one, 
feel  quite  obliged  to  this  young  lady-^for,  if 
she's  as  young  as  you  say,  she  must  be  good- 
natured  and  pretty — for  taking  of  him....and 
as  to  her  being  poor ! — ^why  bless  us,  what's 
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the  use  of  a  man  toiling  his  life  out  at  stupid 
law,  and  mayn't  please  himself,  after  all ! — 
I'm  sure  if  any  one  has  a  right  for  to  please 
himself,  that's  our  Matthew !" 

"  How  like  a  child  you  talk !— Who  wants 
to  hinder  him  from  pleasing  himself,  if  he'd 
only  do  it  in  a  more  reasonable  manner  ?'' 

^^  Please  one's  self,  is  please  one's  self/'  said 
Susan,  stoutly ;  ^^  and  when  one's  talking  of 
that,  1  don't  see  what  reasonable  has  to  do 
with  the  matter.. ..Besides  I  say,  and  will  say 
it  till  I'm  black  in  the  face,  that  if  the  poor 
young  lady  was  dead  ruined,  as  you,  madam,  are 
pleased  for  to  call  it.  Master  Matthew  couldn't 
do  a  prettier  thing  than  take  her. — ^And  this 
I  will  say  of  our  Matthew,  for  I  love  him  all 
as  one  as  if  he  were  my  own  child — ^he  may 
be  queer,  and  old-fashioned  looking,  and  so 

we  all  are  for  the  like  of  that but  he's  got 

a  warm,  generous  heart  under  that  old  ske- 
leton of  his — and  that's  more  than  we  can 
all  of  us  say  for  ourselves,  at  all  times,  I'm 
afeard." 

^'  Bat  the  fiitber !"  persisted  her  mistress, 
in  a  querulous  tone. 
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But  Susan  was  beginning  to  get  by  this 
time  out  of  temper.  She  flung  all  the  coals 
in  her  scuttle,  in  a  wild  burst  of  indignation, 
upon  the  fire,  and  growing  red  in  the  face, 
said,— • 

^^  Her  father ! — And  is  it  you  that  object 
to  her  for  doing  her  duty  by  her  sick  father ! 
I  wish  yon'd  see  how  you'd  like  to  be  served 
so  by  your  own  son ! — I'm  a-grieved  for  you, 
madam,  to  hear  you  talking  and  groaning  in 
this  fashions  manner....Take  care  lest  you 
call  down  a  cursing  instead  of  a  blessing 
upon  us,  as  that  wicked  prophet  with  the 
jackass  did.  I'm  sure  it  makes  me  all  har- 
rowed like  to  hear  you,  when  you  wiU  talk  in 
this  manner ;  and  I  wish  there  mayn't  come, 
Sooner  or  later,  a  something  to  this  honse, 
which  some  of  ns,  if  they  don't  take  care, 
will  deserve.'* 

And  so  saying,  having  brushed  up  the 
hearth  in  a  prodigious  agitation  and  hurry, 
she  seized  upon  her  coalscuttle  and  de- 
parted ;  leaving  her  mistress,  as  usual,  quite 
subdued ;  for,  as  it  generally  happens  in  such 
cases,  she,  who  tyrannized  over  everybody, 
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cherished  at  her  elbow  a  favourite,  who,  by 
her  despotism,  avenged  the  slavery  of  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

In  all  their  disputes  Susan  had  invariably 
the  last  word ;  but  I  must  do  her  the  justice 
to  add,  she  was  usually  as  much  in  the 
right  as  she  had  been  during  the  last  con- 
versation. 


I  need  not  tell  you  that,  under  auspices 
such  as  were  Susan's,  who  really  was  almost 
as  much  enchanted  with  the  prospect  of  the 
wedding  as  if  it  had  been  her  own,  the  house 
in  Charlotte  Street  was  rendered  as  cheerful 
and  tolerable  as  circumstances  would  admit. 

There  was  no  time  for  painting,  but  Susan 
and  her  myrmidons  scrubbed  and  scoured. 
Not  only  were  new  carpet,  chairs,  and  cur- 
tains bought,  but  a  very  pretty  paper,  as 
Susan  thought,  was  put  up  in  the  sitting- 
room.  As  the  young  lady  came  from  the 
country,  she  thought,  she  said,  she  would 
like  something  rural,  so  the  paper  was 
covered  all  over  with  roses,  jasmines,  and 
groups  of  shepherds,  with  their  shepherds 
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dancing  on  the  green.  The  large,  gaudy  pat- 
tern made  the  room  look  jet  smaller  than  it 
was  before ;  but  even  Mr.  Danby,  when  he 
recognized  his  favourite  roses  and  jasmines, 
as  he  went  poking  and  peering  about,  with 
one  eye  shut,  and  the  other  open,  thought  it 
looked  very  green  and  pretty.  A  chintz  of 
the  same  description,  covered  with  immense 
flaunting  flowers,  adorned  the  windows  ;  and 
the  carpet  was  as  glaring  as  red  and  orange 
could  make  it. — It  was  well  the  wedding  was 
in  winter. — The  rest  of  the  house,  except  that 
it  was  thoroughly  scoured,  seemed  in  its  ori* 
ginal  state  of  dinginess  and  decay,  save  the 
apartment  she  called  master's,  in  which  she 
put  new  curtains  also ;  though  she,  who  was 
never  wasteful,  quite  agreed  with  her  mis- 
tress, that  the  old  dining-room  chairs  would 
do  very  well  for  the  bed-room.  So  here, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  bed,  destined 
for  Biggs,  in  Mr.  Wyndham's  room,  Susan's 
extravagance  ended ;  and  Mrs.  Danby,  having 
paid  the  bills  in  dignified  silence,  prepared  to 
yield  possession  of  the  house,  so  soon  as  her 
new  daughter-in-law  should  arrive. 
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Not  all  Susan's  rhetoric  could,  however, 
change  the  evil  dispositions  with  which  she 
awaited  her — nay,  Susan,  like  many  other 
unsuccessful  advocates,  injured,  it  may  be 
suspected,  her  own  cause  by  her  own  elo- 
quence. Moreover,  I  fear,  her  efforts  to  pro- 
cure what  she  thought  a  proper  bridegroom's 
suit  for  her  master  resulted  in  making  him 
look  more  awkward  and  ugly  upon  his  wed- 
ding-day than  he  had  ever  before  done  in 
his  life. 

He  felt  excessively  ill  at  ease  in  his  new 

clothes,  and  would  have  done  so  adorned 
upon  any  occasion ;  but  now,  excited,  hur- 
ried, agitated  by  ten  thousand  conflicting 
emotions,  the  embarrassment  of  his  new  diess 
was  distressing  to  him,  in  a  degree  one 
could  scarcely  have  expected  from  a  man  of 
his  sense.  He  submitted,  however,  to  this, 
as  he  did  to  other  female  impositions.  He 
was  quite  passive  in  the  hands  of  Susan, 
taking  it  upon  her  word  that  all  she  required 
of  him  was  absolutely  necessary — he  was  but 
as  a  lamb  in  her  hands. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Comfort*!  in  heaven ;  and  we  are  on  the  earth, 
Where  nothing  lives  but  crosses,  cares,  and  grief. 

King  Richard  I  J. 

What  preparation  had  Emilia  been  making 
in  the  mean  time  for  that  day,  the  expec- 
tation of  which,  at  times,  seemed  to  come 
oyer  her  like  some  wild  distracting  dream  ? 

When  Mr.  Danby  had  left  her,  and  she  was 
alone  with  her  own  thoughts  and  reflections, 
the  idea  that  it  really  was  to  be,  that  she 
was  so  soon  to  qnit  all  familiar  faces,  and  all 
the  long-loyed  scenes  around  her,  and  go  and 
liye  with  Mr.  Danby  —  be  actually  his — ^be 
bound  to  him  by  the  closest  ties — be  his 
wife! — seemed  like  some  monstrous  exag- 
geration of  delirium. 
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OfteD,  in  that  state  of  excitement  produced 
by  a  sleepless  night,  did  she  lie  planning  all 
the  most  impossible  schemes  by  which  she 
was  yet  to  escape  her  fate.  The  letters  she 
was  to  write — the  prayers  she  was  to  use— 
the  unanswerable  arguments  she  was  to  em* 
ploy — -then,  tranquillized  by  the  hope,  she 
would  fall  asleep,  to  dream  of  Lenox  and  her 
mother.  Once  more  she  was  happy — ^the  hor- 
rible burden  was  removed — she  was  free — 
she  could  do  as  she  pleased  ;  but  what  was  it 
that  whispered  all  the  time  No ! — What  was 
it  that  terrified  her  in  the  midst  of  this  feli- 
city ? . .  Then  she  would  start,  awake,  look 
round,  wonder  where  she  was,  and  what  had 
happened  !  Then  the  truth  —  the  dreadful, 
real  truth — would  steal  slowly  into  her  mind. 
Alas!  and  then,  like  poor  William  in  the 
ballad,  she  would  *^  shake  in  every  limb,  and, 
raving,  leave  her  bed  !*'  And  clothed  in  her 
white  dressing-gown,  and  gliding  like  a 
ghost,  would  pass  the  gallery,  enter  the  cham- 
ber of  her  mother,  fall  on  her  knees,  her  poor 
arms  clasped  and  stretched  upon  the  bed,  and 
groan,  as  it  would  have  melted  your  heart  to 
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hear.  In  the  daytime  she  was  more  com- 
posed ;  the  attention  she  unremittingly  paid 
to  her  father  relieved  her  mind  in  some  de- 
gree, from  the  pressure  of  the  ever-present 
idea,  and  at  least  dissipated  the  delusions  of 
her  fancy.  She  had  not  even  yet  ventured 
to  tell  him  what  had  been  decided  upon ;  his 
feelings  were  so  ungovemed  and  querulous, 
such  returns  of  ancient  pride  and  temper 
were  mingled  with  such  alternations  of  de- 
pression, and  a  sense  of  the  lowest  degrada- 
tion and  remorse,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
say  how  he  would  take  it. 

And,  poor  thing!  with  something  of  the 
same  delusion  that  her  poor  father  indulged 
in  when  putting  on  his  mourning,  perhaps 
she  hesitated,  and  made  excuses  to  her- 
self for  delay,  from  a  faint  idea  that — that 
would  "  settle"  the  matter. 

It  was  in  her  moments  of  composure  that 
she  collected  Colonel  Lenox's  letters  to  her 
mother,  intending  to  destroy  them  all ;  but 
her  heart  failed  her — they  were  only  to  her 
mother — she  thought  she  might  innocently 
keep  them.     She  sealed  them  up,  and  depo- 
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sited  them  at  the  very  bottom  of  her  writing- 
table,  which  Sir  Herbert,  in  his  present  good 
humour  and  liberality,  had  told  her  to  con- 
sider as  still  her  own,  as  when  the  sale  came, 
he  should  order  it  to  be  purchased  for  her. 

She  was  past  being  troubled  with  any  nice 
scruples  as  to  such  little  obligations ;  and  the 
idea  once  given,  secretly  resolved  to  make  it 
her  first  petition  to  Mr.  Danby,  that  he  would 
purchase  for  her  various  trifling  articles  of  fur- 
niture, which  stood  in  her  mother's  bedroom. 
One  letter  of  Colonel  Lenox's,  however,  she  had 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  her  to  destroy. 

The  first  moment,  after  she  had  quitted  the 
breakfast-room,  engaged  to  Mr.  Danby,  ithad 
been  taken  from  her  bosom,  and  a  small  taper 
being  lighted,  she  had,  without  opening  it  again, 
committed  it  to  the  flames.  As  the  blackened 
cinders  of  what  had  once  been  a  treasure  so 
inestimable  fell  upon  the  candlestick,  she 
felt  an  inexpressible  longing  to  gather 
them  together,  and  form  some  reliquary,  in 
which  to  deposit  them  to  be  preserved  for 
ever.  She  resisted  this  wish ;  carefully  col- 
lected them  in  her  hand,  as  if  not  one  morsel 
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should  be  mingled  with  the  common  dast,  de- 
posited them  in  the  red  cave  of  a  burning 
fire,  and  watched  till  every  single  atom  had 
been  restored  to  the  elements. 

It  was  like  affixing  a  seal  to  a  paper. 

It  was  a  solemn  act — that  done — and  all 
was  over* 

She  had  forgotten  the  little  scattered 
poems  which  still  lay  in  the  small  drawer  of 
her  writing-desk— ^whatever  was  not  in  his 
handwriting  was  too  insignificant  not  to  be 
overlooked. 


The  news  of  the  intended  marriage  soon 
spread  about  the  house,  and  Simpson  received 
it  with  many  tears.  She  wished  to  follow 
her  young  lady's  fortunes  whatever  they 
might  be ;  but  Emilia  resisted  this  temptation. 
Simpson's  wages  were  far  higher  than  what 
she  thought  it  proper  to  ask  Mr.  Danby  to 
pay  for  any  personal  attendant  upon  herself; 
besides,  there  were  remembrances  linked  to 
Simpson,  which  she  thought  it  her  duty  never 
again,  if  possible,  to  revive.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Biggs  to  attend  upon  her  father,  she 
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settled  with  herself  to  take  up  her  burden 
and  commence  alone  the  path  of  her  new  and 
painful  pilgrimage. 

Day  passed  slowly — yet,  ah !  too  quickly — 
over  day.  And  there  was  no  rescue.  Nothing 
arose  to  retard — everything  conspired  to  ad- 
vance the  event, — with  that  slow  yet  certain 
progression  of  circumstances  in  one  direction, 
which  we  may  observe  when  a  thing  is  to  be. 

The  wedding-day  arrived. 

Mr.  Danby  had,  with  the  exception  of  two 
hurried  visits,  found  it  quite  impossible  to 
leave  London  during  this  interval:  and 
during  these  few  short  hours,  business  and 
Sir  Herbert  had  so  absorbed  his  time  and 
attention,  that  he  had  scarcely  had  oppor- 
tunity even  to  converse  with,  far  less  observe 
her  narrowly. 

Simpson  had  prepared  for  her  a  simple 
wedding-dress,  which  she  was  to  wear  of 
course  for  the  ceremony,  and  then  resume 
her  mourning. 

By  Sir  Herbert's  command,  in  which  Mr. 
Danby  most  cordially  acquiesced,  the  wedding 
was  to  be  as  private  as  possible.    Sir  Herbert 
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was  to  give  her  away — there  was  not  even  to 
be  a  bridemaid.  Good  Simpson  would  attend 
her  to  the  altar. 

She  waSy  as  usual,  quite  passive ;  but  cer- 
tainly this  excesssive  privacy  was  a  great 
relief  to  her  feelings.  After  the  ceremony 
was  over,  she  and  Mr.  Danby  were  to  enter 
one  chaise,  her  father  and  Biggs  another — 
they  were  to  bid  adieu  to  the  Oaks  for  ever, 
and  take  the  road  to  London. 

She  had  been*  for  some  days  employed  in 
her  preparations  before  she  left  the  Oaks. 
The  packing  up  of  what  little  she  intended  to 
take  with  her  had  soon  been  accomplished. 
She  had  taken  nothing  but  that  which  was 
strictly  necessary  of  things  even  belonging 
to  her  own  wardrobe :  her  few  personal  orna- 
ments and  trinkets,  and  all  her  other  little 
possessions,  vnth  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
books,  she  had  left  with  Simpson,  who  was  to 
dispose  of  them,  and  pay  all  those  small 
tradesmen  in  the  neighbourhood,  who,  she 
thought,  might  suffer  from  delay  in  the  settle- 
ment of  their  accounts. 

The  day  before  her  wedding  was  not  spent 
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as  too  many  young  girls,  I  fear,  spend  the 
hours  preceding  that  solemn  one  on  which  the 
whole  fate  of  the  future  depends — ^their  idle 
fancies  filled  with  trifles.  It  was  passed  by 
Emilia  in  solemn  communion  with  herself — ^in 
endeavours  to  review  and  arrange  her  feel- 
ings— ^to  take  a  just  view  of  her  new  situation, 
its  duties,  and  its  difficulties — ^and  in  forming, 
and  praying  for  a  blessing  upon,  her  serious 
purpose — to  devote  her  life  and  heart  to  the 
man  to  whom  the  ties  of  relfgion  and  society 
were  about  to  bind  her. 

She  slept  little  that  night ;  but  might  have 
been  heard  walking  up  and  down  her  room ; 
and  once  visiting  that  of  her  mother.  By  that 
sacred  bedside  again  had  she  kneeled,  com- 
mending her  innocent  heart  and  her  earnest 
purposes  to  God. 

The  more  she  considered  her  own  and  her 
father's  situation,  the  more  she  had  been  era- 
firmed  in  the  conviction  that  she  had  done 
right ;  and  her  conscience  whispered  her  that, 
sooner  or  later,  in  spite  of  the  misgivings  of 
her  faltering  heart,  consolation  and  peace 
would  be  hers. 
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She  had  been  much  with  her  fetther  during 
the  day.  He  was  in  a  more  querulooB,  un- 
comfortable state  than  ever — the  presence  of 
Sir  Herbert  in  the  house  irritated  him— 4ie 
could  not  be  made  to  understand  why  he  was 
there.  She  had  been  a  patient  listener  to 
the  wearisome  repetition  of  complaint  upon 
complaint;  and  at  last,  thinking  the  oppor- 
tunity favourable,  she  had  said — 

"  Dear  papa;  don't  you  think  a  little  change 
would  do  you  good?  Suppose  you,  and  I, 
and  Biggs,  were  to  set  out  to-morrow  and  try 
what  change  of  scene  would  do." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,  Emilia.. ..At  least,  I 
should  get  out  of  the  way  of  your  tiresome 
uncle.  I  should  not  hear  that  loud  step  of 
his  sounding  through  the  gallery,  and  see  him 
through  the  window,  walking  about  as  if  he 
was  master  of  this  house  and  land,  instead  of 
mer 

She  sighed  and  kissed  him. 

"  Well,  then,  dear  papa,  it  would  do  me 
good  perhaps  to  set  out  to-morrow;  so,  if 
you  will  give  me  leave,  I  will  order  Biggs  to 
pack  up  a  few  things  for  you." 
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"  Well,  I  think  you  may  as  well.  Shall 
we  take  the  sociable? — ^but,  though  the  sun 
shines  to-day,  it's  perhaps  too  cold  for  that — 
let  us  have  the  chariot — your  poor  mother's 
chariot." 

"  Why,  I  think,  my  dear  papa,  the  best 
way  will  be  to  have  a  chaise  for  you  and  Biggs 
together;  and,  as  Mr.  Danby  is  going  our 
way,  I  will  go  in  his  chaise,  and  then,  you 
know,  you  won't  be  crowded,  which  you 
always  dislike  very  much." 

To  this  plan  he  had  consented  —  so  she 
was  relieved  from  one  apprehension—  the 
horror  of  a  scene  when  he  was  to  be  removed ; 
and  this  had  enabled  her  to  turn  her  thoughts 
undisturbed  to  those  contemplations  and  re- 
flections, with  which  she  had  endeavoured  to 
calm  her  mind. 

Good  Simpson  had,  with  her  own  hands, 
prepared  the  wedding-dress;  and  when  she 
came  into  the  room  in  the  morning,  she  found 
her  young  mistress  fast  asleep.  Exhausted, 
and  yet  tranquillized,  this  good  and  pious 
young  creature  had  sought  her  piUow ;  and 
slumber  and  dreams,  composing  and    con- 
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soling  as  those  which  visited  the  first  un- 
happy woman  about  to  be  driven  by  her  own 
frailty  from  Paradise — ^how  were  they  granted 
to  her — this  innocent  victim  of  the  follies  and 
vices  of  others ! 

Her  pale  cheek,  a  little  flushed,  was  resting 
on  her  pillow;  her  dark  eyelashes  shading 
her  cheek;  her  hair,  in  all  its  lovely  pro- 
fusion, had  fallen  round  her  face.  Simpson 
stood  to  gaze  on  the  beautiful  picture  of  re- 
pose, and  the  tears  coursed  one  another  down 
the  good  creature's  cheeks. 

The  whole  afikir  of  the  marriage  had  been 
a  painful  mystery  to  Simpson,  who  thought 
she  had  understood  her  young  mistress's 
feelings  well  before ;  and  it  was  with  a  heavy 
heart  she  had  sat  preparing  the  bridal-dress — 
much  as  if  she  had  been  arranging  the  last 
earthly  garments  of  which  her  charge  would 
ever  have  need. 

There  she  stood  watching  the  sluraberer — 
the  long,  white  dress  hanging  over  her  arm. 

At  last  the  clock  struck;    and  Simpson, 
bending  tenderly  over  her,  whispered — 
"  Miss  Emilia,  it  is  time  to  rise." 

VOL.  II.  L 
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You  should  have  seen  that  lovely,  startled 
gaze,  as  the  eyelids  suddenly  opened — ^the 
rosy  colour — the  wondering  glance  ronnd — 
before  she  recollected  where  she  was,  or  what 
was  before  her. 

A  few  seconds  sufficed  to  recal  her  from  the 
sweet  land  of  dreams,  in  which  she  had  been 
wandering.  She  glanced  her  eye  to  the 
white  dress  hanging  upon  Simpson's  arm, 
and  sighed. 

^*  It  is  time  to  get  up,  Miss  Emilia — ^it  is 
seven  o'clock." 

Not  the  pause  of  a  moment — ^not  an  in- 
stant's hesitation.  With  the  courage  of  some 
victim  summoned  to  the  scaffold  or  to  the 
stake,  she  rose,  and,  with  a  composure  that 
imposed  a  similar  restraint  upon  her  attendant, 
dressed  herself  in  her  bridal  robes. 

That  done,  she  took  what  breakfast  she 
could  swallow,  and  then,  without  speaking, 
went  down  to  her  father. 

He  was  not  asleep  when  she  entered  his 
room ;  but  was  lying  vrith  more  composure  in 
his  appearance  than  usual,  and  his  eye,  bb  at 
such  moments,  more  rational  and  setUed. 
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My  dear,"  he  said,  almost  in  his  natural 
tone  of  voice,  "  you  are  in  my  room  very  early 
this  morning — and  in  your  white  dress— come 
and  kiss  me,  child." 

She  stooped  down  and  he  kissed  her  fondly. 

He  took  hold  of  her  soft  muslin  sleeve,  and 
looked  wistfully  at  it. 

"  Your  white  dress— can  it — ^is  it  pos- 
sible.—?" 

**  Alas  !  alas !  dear,  dear  papa !  Do  not 
indulge  in  such  a  thought.... No,  I  am  engaged 
in  a  very  difficult  and  painful  business. 
We  are  to  quit  the  Oaks  to-day,  you  know. 
I  had  a  great  wish  to  have  your  blessing  on 
what  I  was  about  to  undertake.. ..Will  you 
give  it  to  me,  my  beloved  father  ?"  and  she 
kneeled  down  by  his  bedside. 

'^  The  AUmerciful  bless  and  keep  my  child 
now,  and  in  all  she  undertakes !"  said  he,  with 
solemnity.  "  The  Father  of  all  bless  my 
good  and  pious  child !" 

She  was  inexpressibly  comforted.  To  hear 
him  speak  thus  on  this  occasion,  when  her 
heart  had  yearned  for  the  encouragement 
of  such  a  blessing,  strengthened   her  inex* 
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pressiblj.  She  rose  from  her  knees,  kissed 
him  twice,  and,  not  trusting  herself  with  one 
word  more,  left  the  room. 


It  was  a  still,  calm  February  morning ;  one 
of  those  mornings  sweetest  perhaps  in  the 
year,  when  the  soft  breath  of  spring  first 
begins  to  stir,  and  a  tender  sunlight  breaks 
through  the  leafless  branches, — and  the  green 
buds  of  the  woodbine  are  shedding  their 
slight  tints  over  the  woods ;  and  the  birds, 
cheerful  but  quiet,  are  beginning  to  rouse  from 
their  long  wintry  night,  and  to  speak  again  of 
love  and  joy. 

The  mild  sweetness  of  the  hour  assisted  to 
tranquillize  her  spirits.  There  was  a  peace 
within  at  which  she  marvelled  herself,  and 
which  shed  a  heavenly  composure  round  her 
countenance  and  gestures,  and  gave  a  sweet 
tranquillity  to  her  melodious  voice,  that  well 
entitled  her  to  personify  that  angel  which  the 
good  Susan  had  pictured  to  herself. 

And  well  might  it  require  a  pen  more  faith- 
ful  than  mine   to  paint  the  extasy  of  Mr. 
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Danby'8  feelings,  when,  summoned  by  her 
uncle,  she  came  down  into  the  hall  to  enter 
his  carriage,  which  was  to  convey  her  to 
church.  She  looked  to  him  like  a  seraph, 
her  white  robes  flowing  round  her ;  and  the 
grave  composure,  yet  gentleness,  with  which 
she  returned  his  hurried  and  impassioned 
greeting,  excited  him,  though  he  had  no  sweet 
poetic  words  'or  fancies  with  which  to  clothe 
them — ideas  such  as  Romeo  describes  on  the 
appearance  of  his  Juliet  —  who  was  to 
him 


«( 


Glorious— as  were  a  winged  messenger  of  Heaven.*' 


They  stood  together  before  the  altar. 

There  was  one  who  had  been  roaming  round 
that  small  churchyard,  who  was  thrown  on 
the  earth  upon  a  green  grave,  hidden  by  some 
thick  bushes  from  observation — there  was  one 
lying  there  in  an  agony  of  despair  and  sorrow, 
which  mocks  description  —  it  was  Johnny 
Wilcox. 

She,  mean  time,  stood  before  that  holy  altar 
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— ^her  heart  filled  with  awfiil  and  reverent 
feeling — completing  the  great  sacrifice  on 
which  she  had  resolved  •  •  •  • 

But  as  the  vows  were  finaUy  exchanged — 
as  she  felt  the  ring  suddenly  surround  her 
finger — at  once,  all  her  strength  and  courage 
gave  way.... she  sank  on  her  knees,  covering  her 
face  with  her  hands — suffocated — ^trembling^— 
her  heart  dying  within  her — ^nature  failed,  and 
she  had  fainted ! 

His  distress  is  indescribable,  as,  for  the  first 
time  catching  his  dear-bought  treasure  in  bis 
arms,  he  took  up  one  breathless  and  insensible 
— her  wan  cheek  faded  as  the  withered  lily — 
her  lovely  form  and  long,  fair  arms  all  hanging 
lifeless  and  helpless  as  a  corse. 

Even  Sir  Herbert  was  very  much  shocked 
and  affected;  and  for  the  first  time,  con- 
science whispered  him,  and  began  to  question 
what  he  had  done. 

Mr.  Danby,  his  knees  trembling  so  that  be 
could  scarcely  stand,  his  face  almost  as  pale  as 
her  own,  had,  in  the  mean  time,  lifted  her  in 
his  arms  and  carried  her  for  air  to  the  church 
door;    and   then   came    up  a  figure,  wild- 
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looking,  with  hair  and  dress  all  dishevelled  and 
in  disorder-«-who  gazed  upon  her  with  a  look 
of  agony  indescribable,  as  there  in  her  hus- 
band's arms  she  lay,  and  with  a  cry  as  if 
his  heart  had  broken — rushed  away  and  was 
gone. 

He  had  one  knee  upon  the  ground;  be 
was  supporting  her  upon  his  arm ;  her  head 
rested  upon  his  bosom.  Simpson  was  bathing 
her  temples  with  water — ^her  eyes  opened — fell 
upon  his,  which  were  gazing  in  intense  anxiety 
into  hers.  A  look.. ..a  slight  shudder  passed 
over  her  frame!.... 

Unhappy  man ! 

The  excessive  pain  that  might  be  read  in  his 
countenance  roused  her  to  her  recollection 
— ^to  all  her  purposes  of  duty  and  kindness. 

^^  I  shall  soon  be  better/'  she  said,  endea- 
vouring at  a  faint  smile.  But  it  was  such  a 
smile! 

He  turned  his  head  away  and  groaned. 
That  groan  recalled  her  entirely  to  herself — 
recalled  her  to  all  that  gentle  pity  which  was 
so  natural  to  her  good  heart. 
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She  lifted  up  her  head,  and  by  Simpson's 
assistance  rose  from  the  ground,  saying — 

"  Pray  don't  be  uneasy  about  me,  Mr. 
Danby.  You  are  so  kind  —  I  have  been  im- 
prudent....This  parting  from  the  Oaks!. ...But 
I  shall  be  better  —  I  am  better.  Pray  don't 
be  uneasy  upon  my  account,  Mr.  Danby." 

He  turned  round,  with  a  look  ! — It  brought 
the  ready  tears  into  her  eyes. 

Her  only  answer  was  to  place  her  arm 
confidingly  within  his — ^he  pressed  it  to  his 
bosom,  and  thus  they  reached  the  chaise 
which  stood  ready  to  receive  them.  The 
other,  already  occupied  by  her  father  and 
Biggs,  was  behind  it. 

The  drivers  mounted,  the  horses  started ; 
and  thus  Mr.  Wyndham  and  his  hapless 
daughter  quitted  the  Oaks. 
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CHAPTER  XXXn. 

Erloflchen  sind  die  heitem  Sonnen, 

Die  meiner  Jugend  Pfad  erhellt ; 

*  #  •  *  * 

Der  rauhen  Wirklichkeit  zum  Raube, 
Was  einst  so  schdn,  so  gottlich  war. 

SOHILLER. 

The  fire  was  blazing  bright  in  Charlotte 
Street,  Bedford  Square;  two  candles  were 
upon  the  chimneypiece ;  two  more  upon  the 
table,  which  was  spread  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  covered  with  the  wedding- 
supper. 

A  wedding-supper  which  did  infinite  credit 
to  Susan's  accomplishments  as  a  cook,  who 
upon  this  occasion  had  screwed  up  all  that 
savoir-faire  in  the  culinary  art  which  every 
good  servant  of  the  olden  time  possessed, 
whenever  she  thought  proper  to  use  it. 

Mrs.  Danby  had  submitted  to  all  Susan's 
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arrangements  from  the  mere  impossibility  of 
doing  otherwise;  for  Sasan,  who  was  pro- 
vider-geqeral  for  the  mansion,  laid  about  her 
and  laid  in,  with  a  profusion,  as  she  thought 
herself,  which  nothing  but  the  importance  of 
the  occasion  could  justify. 

She  had  dressed  her  mistress  in  her  best 
black  gown,  and  issued  her  commands  for  a 
new  cap :  and  she  herself,  in  the  first  new  dress 
which  she  had  purchased  for  years,  with  her 
new  cap  and  scarlet  and  black  ribbons  on  her 
head,  stood  in  all  the  gaunt  perpendicularity 
of  her  stalwart  form,  at  the  window,  watch- 
ing  every  carriage  that  came  down  the  street. 

She  really  began  to  think  they  never  would 
come. 

Her  mistress,  a  good  deal  more  anxious, 
and  a  good  deal  more  nervous  than  she  in- 
tended to  be,  and  much  more  than  she  was 
resolved  to  let  appear,  sat,  meanwhile,  in 
the  accustomed  chair,  her  hands  and  anns 
crossed  before  her,  but  every  now  and  then 
casting  her  sharp  black  eye  round  the 
apartment,  and  starting,  in  spite  of  heraelf, 
when  a  carriage  rattled  down  the  street. 
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At  last,  two  chaises,  whose  speed  and 
genuine  rattle  could  not  be  mistaken,  were 
heard  approaching.  The  noise  neared,  and 
they  stopped  at  the  door. 

Susan  was  already  standing  there  as  the 
girl  opened  it,  and,  with  arms  extended  and 
face  all  flushed  vdtU  joy  and  agitation,  pre- 
pared to  receive  them. 

Mr.  Danby  got  out  first,  and  then  offered 
his  hand  to  his  young  wife,  who,  covered  from 
head  to  foot  with  a  large  black  pelisse,  and 
with  a  deep  mourning  bonnet  of  crape  upon 
her  head,  slowly  and  with  difficulty  de- 
scended from  the  carriage,  and  showed  her 
pale  and  colourless  face  to  the  astonished  and 
disappointed  Susan. 

^^  It  was  like  a  corpse  and  not  a  bride  coming 
into  the  house,"  as  she  said  afterwards ;  *^  and 
I  knew  no  good  would  come  of  it." 

With  lips  white  and  trembling,  the  young 
Mrs.  Danby  endeavoured  to  speak,  while 
with  anxious  hurry  in  every  gesture,  Mr. 
Danby,  far  from  answering  Susan's  hasty  wel- 
comes, kept  saying — 

^*She  is  not  well*— the  journey  has  been 
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too  much  for  her.     Is  my  mother  ap  stairs? 
Let  us  get  her  up  stairs." 

The  shaking  of  the  uneasy  vehicle  to  which 
she  had  been  so  little  accustomed — the  length 
of  jthe  day's  journey — the  hurry  of  the  pre- 
ceding morning  —  and  the  agitation  of  the 
arrival,  had  indeed,  for.  the  moment,  quite 
overpowered  her.  Her  strength  had  been  di- 
minished more  than  she  was  herself  aware  of 
by  the  sufferings  she  had  undergone  since  her 
mother's  death.  She  felt  really  ill — and  so 
ill  that  she  could  scarcely  articulate. 

But  she  was  not  in  the  least  the  less  alive 
to  anxiety  on  her  father's  account,  and  de- 
sirous herself  to  receive,  support,  and  soothe 
him,  under  the  agitation  of  first  entering  his 
new  home. 

She  looked  up  in  the  face  of  Susan,  which, 
in  spite  of  its  expression  of  blank  disappoint- 
ment, seemed  like  that  of  a  friend,  and  taking 
hold  of  her  arm  of  iron  to  support  herself^ 
for  indeed  she  could  scarcely  stand — said — 

''  I  am  only  a  little  dizzy  with  the  huny  of 
the  journey  and  the  sudden  light.  Let  me 
first  take  care  of  my  father...." 
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"  Sit  down  then,  miss,"  said  Susan,  "  on 
that  chair,  and  we'll  get  the  old  gentleman 
out  first." 

While  Emilia  sat  down  to  recover  her- 
self, and  Mr.  Danby  stood,  helpless  and 
uncomfortable  by  her  side,  the  ready  Susan 
had,  assisted  by  Biggs,  got  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham  out  of  the  chaise,  and,  bringing  him  up 
the  steps,  had  led  him,  confounded  with 
amazement,  into  the  house. 

He  was  excessively  exhausted,  excessively 
tired — ^indeed,  quite  ill,  and  his  mind  for  the 
moment  so  completely  disordered,  that  he 
would  listen  to  no  representations  of  Biggs, 
but  was  perfectly  unmanageable. 

The  only  thing  was  to  get  him  inmiedi- 
ately  to  bed ;  and  Emilia,  having  recovered 
herself  a  little,  assisted  him  up  stairs,  and, 
lighted  by  Susan,  entered  the  little  apartment 
which  was  in  future  to  be  his. 

His  daughter  cast  round  her  a  look  of  dis- 
may. The  room  was  so  small  that  with  dif- 
ficulty could  two  beds  stand  in  it.  The  floor 
was  bare  except  just  in  the  centre,  where  wa6 
a  small  piece  of  ordinary  carpeting.     The 
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dressing-table  unfurnished,  but  by  one  small 
swing  glass;  a  triangular  washing-stand  in 
a  corner,  and  two  chairs.  Such  was  the 
contrast  to  Mr,  Wyndham's  elegantly  fur- 
nished dressing-room,  fitted  up  with  every 
luxurious  appendage  to  the  toilette  which  the 
most  extravagant  fancy  could  devise  —  airy, 
lofty,  light,  and  beautiful;  and  this  little 
dungeon  was  what  she  had  purchased  for  him 
with  her  life ! — 

Fortunately,  he  was  just  now  so  exces- 
sively exhausted  that  he  was  incapable  of 
taking  much  notice  of  anything. 

She  waited  by  his  side,  comforted  and  ca* 
ressed  him,  and  performed  all  the  numerous 
kind  ofiices  of  afiection  with  such  gentle  ear- 
nestness that  Susan  was  beginning  already  to 
forget  her  disappointment,  and  to  think  her 
the  best  and  sweetest  creature  she  had  ever 
seen. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  serviceable 
to  Emilia  than  this  occupation ;  and  wh^ 
finding  that  her  father  would  now  suffer  him* 
self  to  be  undressed  and  put  to  bed,  she  tamed 
away  to  leave   the    room,   she  felt    again 
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Strengthened  and  supported  in  a  manner  that 
astonished  herself. 

She  was  attended  by  Susan,  who  opened 
the  door  of  the  sitting-room.  Her  husband, 
who  was  sitting  with  his  mother,  started  from 
his  chair,  and  taking  her  hand,  led  her  for- 
ward into  the  full  blaze  of  fire  and  candle, 
and  presented  her  to  the  terrible-looking  old 
lady,  already  pretty  considerably  offended 
that  the  young  lady  had  gone  to  put  her 
father  to  bed  before  she  had  paid  duty  to 
herself. 

**  My  mother,  Emilia — Emilia,  your  hus- 
band's mother,"  said  Mr.  Danby,  with  some 
solenmity. 

The  yonng  lady  bent  on  one  knee  with  the 
sweetest  hnmility,  and  pressed  her  lip  upon 
the  old  lady's  hand,  who,  with  a  grunt  and 
an  embarrassed  and  discomfited  air,  received 
this  act  of  graceful  and  unexpected  homage 
from  the  fair  creature,  whose  every  look  and 
gesture  proclaimed  her  immense  superiority. 

That  proud  and  envious  old  woman  could 
not  endure  this ;  and  her  unreasonable  dislike 
wa«  immediately  increased  by  the  unafiected 
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grace,  the  simple  dignity  of  the  being  she 
had  made  a  resolution,  in  her  own  vulgar  and 
bad  phrase,  "  to  keep  under." 

Her  coldness  shocked  and  astonished  Emilia, 
but  was  scarcely  perceived  by  Mr.  Danby, 
who,  lost  in  admiration  at  this  unexpected 
act  of  reverence,  found  his  poor  heart  again 
distracted  with  a  love  amounting  to  adoration, 
and  a  sense  of  hopeless  discouragement  akin 
to  despair. 

He  forgot  himself  in  gazing;  and  it  was 
Susan,  who,  seeing  the  old  lady  so  ill  per- 
forming the  honours  of  her  house,  came  up  and 
broke  up  the  somewhat  awkward  scene  by  say- 
ing, with  much  ceremony  and  much  respect — 

"  Young  Mrs.  Danby  "  —  Emilia  started 
and  coloured — "  will  you  please  for  to  take 
off  your  great,  heavy  pelisse,  and  your  black 
bonnet,  and  come  and  have  some  supper  ?" 

Emilia  answered  by  disencumbering  herself 
of  her  cloak  and  bonnet,  and  displaying  her 
beautiful  figure  and  hair  to  the  eyes  of  Snsao, 
who  every  moment  was  becoming  more  capti- 
vated by  and  interested  in  her  young  master's 
bride. 
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Then  Mrs.  Danby  senior  rose  majestically 
from  her  chair^  and  put  herself  at  the  head  of 
her  table^  telling  her  son  to  take  the  other 
end,  and  signing  to  her  daughter-in-law  to  sit 
down,  which  she  did,  to  a  meal  which  not  all 
the  skill  of  ^Susan  could  render  agreeable, 
under  such  circumstances. 

Mr.  Danby,  depressed  and  unhappy,  never 
thought  of  making  the  least  exertion  to  re- 
assure his  bride,  or  to  soothe  his  mother  into 
good  humour.  He  swallowed  his  scanty  sup- 
per in  profound  silence,  and  sighed  frequently ; 
while  his  gloomy  looks  and  Emilia's  pale  and 
faded  cheeks  only  added  to  the  ill-humour  of 
the  old  lady. 

She  had  hated  her  from  the  first,  as  the 
cause  of  seducing  her  son  into  marriage — and 
into  so  unprofitable  a  marriage ;  and,  as  she 
now  scanned  her  with  her  sharp  and  jaundiced 
eye,  she  translated  her  delicacy  into  helpless- 
ness, her  elegance  into  insolence  and  inaptitude 
for  homely  and  useful  exertion ;  she  was  dis- 
satisfied with  all  that  she  saw,  and  would  have 
been  with  whatever  she  had  seen;  and  her 
increasing  aversion  was  in  no  small  degree 
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enhanced  by  the  mortification  of  feeling  some- 
what self-abased,  somewhat  awed  and  quelled, 
in  spite  of  every  effort  to  the  contrary,  by  the 
effect  of  Emilia's  unaffected  superiority  and 

0 

elegant  manner  and  appearance. 

To  see  her  son  look  so  unhappy,  she  thought 
also  excessively  provoking ;  but  I  doubt  whe- 
ther if  he  had  looked  as  happy  as  a  king,  she 
would  have  been  in  the  least  better  pleased. 

Emilia,  sick  and  faint  and  weary  as  she 
was,  made  unspeakable  efforts  to  appear  cheer- 
ful ;  but  the  deep  depression,  the  misery  which 
fatigue  and  the  slight  fever  of  exhaustion  now 
rendered  almost  unendurable,  were  not  to  be 
concealed  ;  and  as  her  husband  from  time  to 
time  cast  his  anxious  and  irresolute  eye  upon 
her  countenance,  his  own  discomfort  was 
every  moment  increasing. 

Such  was  her  first  evening  at  home. 
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CHAPTER  XXXni. 

It  is  my  nature's  plague 
To  spy  into  abuse;  and  oft  my  jealousy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not. 

Shakspeabe. 


it 


That's  it,"  said  the  mother,  in  an  irri- 
tated voice — "  that's  it,  but  you  wouldn't 
mind  me." 

She  and  her  son  were  sitting  in  her  small, 
close,  unwholesome  and  darksome  lodging,  up 
two  pair  of  stairs,  the  next  house  but  one  to 
his  own. 

Here  she  had  retired,  and  here  she  nursed 
her  ill-humour ;  for  though  pretty  indifferent 
to  the  comforts  and  elegances  of  life,  she 
felt  the  banishment,  as  she  called  it,  from 
her  own  house  as  a  great  injury — though  her 
son  repeatedly  entreated  her  to  return,  and 
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said  that  he  would  find  himself  a  place  else- 
where.  Indeed,  he  began  to  think  he  should 
like  to  have  his  wife  in  Chancery  Lane,  much 
closer  to  his  own  chambers  than  the  house 
she  at  present  occupied — ^but  this  by  the  by. 

**  That's  it ! — But  you  must  be  such  a  fool ! 
You  come  and  ask  me  what  you  must  do, 
and  what's  the  matter  with  her,  and  I  tell 
you  what's  the  matter  with  her — she  hates 
you." 

He  shook  his  head  bitterly. 

^^  How  could  you  suppose  that  such  a  fine 
young  lady  as  that  could  marry  an  old  man 
like  t/ou  for  anything  but  your  money? — 
pooh !" 

And  she  looked  contemptuously. 

**  How  could  you  be  so  weak !" 

"  If  I  could  have  thought,"  he  began—"  If 
she  had  given  me  any  reason  to  think...." 

"  Pooh,  pooh !  She  hadn't  a  penny,  and 
she  wanted  to  marry  you.  And  what  cares 
she...." 

He  was  silent.  He  sat,  his  knees  crossed, 
his  head  bent  down,  in  bitter  rumination. 

Ah,  Mr.  Danby,   if  instead  of  indulging 
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these  wounded  feelings — ^if  instead  of  suffering 
your  thoughts  to  be  engrossed  between  a  pas- 
sion that  want  of  self-discipline  had  rendered 
uncontrollable,  and  a  sort  of  resentful  despair 
at  the  languor  and  depression  which,  in  spite 
of  her  unparalleled  efforts,  was  gaining  upon 
her — ^had  you  but,  like  a  good  and  well-prin- 
cipled husband  and  man,  had  you  but  set 
yourself  seriously  to  make  this  young  crea- 
ture, whom  you  had  vowed  to  protect  and 
bless — to  make  her  happy  ! 

Had  you  endeavoured  to  win  her  confidence 
by  your  confidence — to  cheer  her  spirits  by 
your  indulgence — to  remember  what  she  had 
been,  and  what  she  was — all  she  had  lost,  and 
what  she  had  received  in  return !  Had  you 
thought  of  her  dreary  life — taken  from  the 
sweet  fields  and  groves,  the  skies  and  suns 
she  loved,  and  buried  in  a  dark,  dull  street, 
without  companions,  object,  or  amusement, 
secluded  from  all  but  yourself,  your  mother, 
and  her  unhappy  and  incapacitated  father — 
had  you  but  been  accustomed  to  reflect,  to  re- 
flect upon  the  claims  and  necessities  of  others ! 
....had  you  but  been  what,  as  a  Christian  bus- 
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l)and  you  ought  to  have  been,  who  can  esti- 
mate the  progress  you  might  already  bare 
made  Id  a  heart  so  grateful  and  affectionate ! 

She,  for  her  side,  did  her  best. 

She  had  reflected,  and  reflected  well,  upon 
her  situation,  its  difficulties  and  its  duties. 
She  had  not  forgotten  your  claims,  nor  had 
the  consideration  escaped  her  that  it  was  not 
by  yielding  to  her  own  griefs,  instincts, wishes, 
or  feelings,  that  she  could  make  one  in  eyerj 
respect  so  different  from  herself  happy.  Her 
prayer  of  every  morning  was  to  fulfil  her  part 
by  you  —  the  examination  of  every  night, 
whether  she  had  well  performed  it. 

How  gentle  was  the  smile  with  which  she 
received  you,  when,  exhausted  by  toil  and 
depressed  with  your  own  reflections,  you 
returned  to  your  home !  How  bright  the  fire 
burning  upon  the  hearth,  the  slippers  and 
chair  already  prepared  to  receive  you — ^the 
little  tea  equipage  and  the  hissing  urn !  Was 
your  tenderness  ever  repulsed — ^the  least  word 
or  accent  of  kindness  thrown  away  ? — 

What  though  her  cheek  was  pale — her 
gesture  grave  and  quiet — was  that  to  be  oar- 
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ried  as  a  reproach  to  her !  That  her  efforts 
were  above  the  unassisted  strength  of  either 
body  or  mind — when  no  one  had  the  ten- 
derness or  humanity  to  endeavour  to  assist 
her — was  that  to  be  carried  to  her  as  a 
reproach  ? 

Some  men  in  Mr.  Danby's  situation  seem 
quite  lost  in  unmeaning  fondness  and  weak  in- 
dulgence, and  thus  attempt  to  win  the  heart 
they  only  spoil.  He  was  too  manly  and  too 
sensible  for  that ;  the  husband  assumed  the 
lover's  place,  and  the  embarrassment  and 
sense  of  inferiority  were  at  an  end.  But  why 
did  he  not  temper  the  grave  dignity  of  the 
conjugal  relation  with  that  kindness,  that 
care,  that  consideration,  which  can  alone 
sweeten  and  enhance  the  tie ! 

Alas  for  his  pride  !  Had  he  not  allowed 
pride — ^the  pride  of  ill-requited  passion — 
to  embitter  his  feelings ! — to  render  him  less 
just,  less  tender,  less  confiding,  less  indulgent 
to  this  young  creature,  because  she  was  the 
object  of  his  secret  and  excessive  idolatry — 
had  he  been  reasonable,  benevolent,  well- 
principled  and  good  as  she  was — he  might 
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even  yet  have  made  her  happy,  and  through 
her,  himself  exquisitely  happy. 

I  pity  and  lament  over  him,  as  I  am  too 
often  called  upon  to  pity  and  lament  over  the 
treasures  of  felicity  annihilated  every  day 
under  this  neglect  of  the  feeling  of  others — 
this  absorptfon  in  our  own — this  want  of  a 
serious  regard  to  justice  and  kindness  amid 
the  vexations  and  contradictions  of  domestic 
life. 

But  another  inexcusable  fault  against 
her,  he,  in  his  want  of  reflection,  com- 
mitted. He  suffered  his  mother  to  get 
possession  of  his  ear,  and  listened  to  her 
irritating  and  injurious  representations.  He 
allowed  himself  to  overlook  the  daily  acts  of 
duty  and  observance  which  it  was  Emilia's  un- 
ceasing study  to  pay.  He  allowed  his  mother 
to  repeat  that  she  hated  him ;  and,  in  a  kind 
of  bitter  despair  and  intense  disappointment, 
he  endeavoured  to  wean  his  own  affections  from 
her  in  return ....  but  in  this  he  could  not 
succeed — ^he  still  loved  her  passionately. 

Little,  however,  was  she   the  gainer  by 
this— his  indifference  would  have  been  almost 
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better;  for  the  irritation  and  ill-humour, 
which  he  as  little  endeavoured  to  correct  as 
he  did  any  other  of  his  faults,  and  which 
arose  from  his  wounded  feelings,  often  added 
positive  pain  to  that  dearth  of  all  natural 
enjojment  under  which  she  wasj)erishing. 


At  length,  a  most  unfortunate  accident 
aggravated,  if  aggravation  were  possible,  the 
unfortunate  circumstances  of  her  situation. 
She  had  been  sitting  with  her  writing-desk 
open  before  her  one  evening,  employed  in 
regulating  some  of  her  domestic  aiFairs,  when 
he  came  into  tea  from  his  chambers,  bringing, 
as  he  often  did,  the  newspaper  of  the  day  in 
his  hand. 

He  was  not  in  a  very  good  humour,  which 
she  perceiving — after  rising,  as  she  always 
did,  to  take  off  his  great  coat,  to  put  his 
chair  to  the  fire,  and  perform  all  the  little 
oflSces  of  affectionate  reception — sat  down 
again  to  h^  writing. 

She  put  her  desk  upon  a  small  table  by  her 
side,  for  the  maid  came  in  with  tea ;  and  as 
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she  was  preparing  it,  contrary  to  her  usual 
wont,  instead  of  endeayouring  to  amuse  and 
entertain  him  by  talking  to  him,  she  kept 
turning  from  time  to  time  on  one  side,  and 
continuing  her  writing  and  calculations. 

He  was  vexed  and  disappointed  at  this, 
but,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  said 
nothing.  He  wanted  her  to  propose  to  read 
the  newspapers  to  him,  but  he  was  too  cross  to 
ask  her  to  do  that  which  she  would  have  so 
cheerfully  performed  ;  and  she,  occupied  with 
what  she  was  about,  did  not  think  of  it. 

At  last  he  said,  in  a  dissatisfied  tone,  hold- 
ing the  candle  before  the  paper — 

^^  I  grow  quite  an  old  man.  I  cannot  see 
this  small  print ;  I  must  get  spectacles." 

She  turned  round  at  this,  and  said — 

"  Let  me  read  the  newspaper  to  you." 

"  Well,  I  wish  you  would,"  said  he,  "  for 
I  want  to  hear  the  news  from  Spain — ^there 
has  been  a  great  battle." 

And  he  handed  her  the  newspaper. 

With  lips  white  as  the  napkin  4)n  her  lap, 
and  hands  trembling  with  eagerness  and 
agitation,  she  took  the  paper  from  him,  did 
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not  attempt  to  read,  but  glanced  hastily  over 
the  pages. 

There  was  the  list  of  the  killed  and 
wounded.  Her  eye,  with  a  sort  of  wild  hurry, 
ran  over  it  —  she  gave  a  loud  shout  rather 
than  shriek,  dropped  the  paper  from  her  hand, 
and  fainted  dead  away. 

She  fell  against  the  little  table,  upset  it 
and  her  writing-desk,  and  lay  prostrate  upon 
the  floor  amid  scattered  fragments,  her 
forehead,  which  had  been  cut  with  the  broken 
inkstand,  all  streaming  with  blood. 

He  rang  the  bell  till  it  broke,  and  flew  to 
raise  her  from  the  ground  ;  she  lay  again,  as 
he  once  before  had  beheld  her,  quite  in- 
animate in  his  arms. 

But  this  time  the  fit  was  more  serious — this 
time  the  pulse  of  life  was  all  but  extinguished. 
The  women  servants,  aroused  by  the  sum- 
mons, came  about  her ;  and  Susan,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  below,  assisted  by  Mr.  Danby, 
carried  her  up  to  bed. 

There  she  lay  long  insensible,  while  Susan 
exhausted  all  her  remedies  to  recover  her — 
she  came  to  herself,  however,  at  last.    But 
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though  Mr.  Danby  hung  over  her  with  a  return 
of  all  his  former  tenderness,  she  did  not  meet 
his  eye  with  her  soft,  accustomed  smile. 

Her  eye  seemed  glazed  in  despair — she 
neither  looked  at,  nor  seemed  to  notice  him ; 
till  suddenly  melted,  as  it  were,  by  some  new 
thought.... she  lifted  up  her  eyes  to  heairen, 
and  burst  into  an  uncontrollable  passion  of 
tears. 

She  had  never  been  seen  to  weep  so  before* 
She  wept  like  one  utterly  abandoned  to  grief 
— such  floods — such  a  rain  of  tears — sobs  so 
bitter — never  surely  before  had  burst  from 
human  heart. 

She  did  not  seem  at  present  sufficiently 
mistress  of  her  recollection  to  attempt  to 
restrain  herself — she  was,  it  was  eyideut,  pe^ 
fectly  mastered  by  her  sorrow. 

Mr.  Danby — equally  shocked,  astonished, 
and  edibarrassed  at  this  paroxysm  —  stood 
gazing  passively  upon  her,  while  Susan  was 
employed  in  stanching  the  blood  which  flowed 
from  the  wound  upon  her  forehead. 

Suddenly  the  cause  flashed  upon  his  mind. 

The  list  in  the  newspaper. 
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He  stooped  down  his  head,  and  said  com- 
passionately— 

"  There  was  some  name  in  that  list,  ray 
dear,  which  you  recognized — be  comforted, 
Emilia,  it  is  the  fortune  of  war." 

And  he  took  her  hand,  and  would  have 
kissed  it. 

But  she  withdrew  it,  and,  clasping  them 
together,  wrung  them  bitterly ;  the  bed  shook 
with  her  agony. 

Instead  of  pitying,  again  he  turned  away 
hurt  and  disappointed ;  the  effort,  and  it  had 
been  a  great  effort,  which  he  had  made  to 
conquer  his  natural  awkwardness  and  shyness 
— that  shyness  and  embarrassment  which 
characters  such  as  his  invariably  feel  in  the 
presence  of  great  emotion — ^had  not  met  with 
the  return  he  expected. 

She  seemed  almost  to  reject  comfort  from 
him. 

He  had  not  the  benevolent  patience  to  per- 
severe. 

Wounded  in  his  too  susceptible  feelings,  he 
drew  back,  turned  away,  and  walked  slowly 
out  of  the  room. 
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He  left  her  to  the  bitterness  of  her  solitary 
anguish,  because  that  bitterness  had,  for  the 
first  time  during  their  mutual  connexion, 
made  her  impatient — perhaps  unkind. 

It  was  but  too  true — ^^2^  name  was  among 
the  dead. 

The  sudden,  unprepared  blow  had  burst 
asunder,  as  it  were  at  once,  all  the  imperfectly 
healed  wounds  of  her  heart — for  the  moment 
she  was  inconsolable. 

Oh!  how  bitterly  did  that  tender  heart 
clamour  forth  its  loud  remorses  and  regrets  at 
her  involuntary  inconstancy!  How  trivial 
now  appeared  every  evil  upon  earth,  through 
weak  fear  of  which  she  had  forsaken  him ! 
How  should  she  ever  know  when,  and  where, 
and  with  what  feelings  he  had  died  ! 

Mr.  Danby  gone,  she  felt  abandoned  by  all 
the  world.  It  is  true  she  had  at  the  moment 
rejected  his  consolation,  but  her  poor  heart 
was  yearning  for  some  bosom  on  which  to 
weep... even  his  ! 

Good,  honest  Susan  stood  by  her  alone, 
very  kindly  bathing  and  stanching  her  wound. 

She  was  affected  beyond  measure  at  the 
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scene  she  witnessed,  and  Mr.  Danby's  speech 
suggested  to  her  the  cause.  All  had,  more 
or  less,  in  those  days  of  carnage,  been  called 
upon  to  witness  the  desolation  produced  in 
thousands  of  hearts,  by  the  fatal  lists  of 
killed  and  wounded. 

She  stooped  down  to  her,  and  said,  like 
a  kind  nurse  to  a  child,  in  an  agony  of 
despair — 

"  Never  mind — never  mind  young  master, 
miss.  He's  hurt,  like — ^he  can't  bear  to  see 
you  cry — ^for  anything  but  him.... But  cry 
away— cry,  poor  love — it  will  do  you  good. 
Maybe  it's  a  brother  or  a  cousin,  like,  that's 
gone  in  these  awful  battles. — Come,  cry." 

And  taking  the  poor  young  creature  into 
her  rough,  honest  arms,  she  pressed  her  to 
her  bosom. 

It  should  have  been  your  bosom,  Mr.  Danby . 

Emilia  threw  her  arms  round  the  good 
Susan's  neck,  and  sobbed  like  a  child. 

But  hej*  anguish  was  already  softened. 
One  kind,  sympathizing  heart  on  which  to 
weep — ^her  affectionate  temper  was  soothed 
even  by  this. 
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She  was  weak — she  was  soon  overpowered ; 
and,  like  a  child  under  the  influence  of  this 
first  return  of  sweet  and  nataral  feeling,  so 
long  withheld — she  sobbed  and  cried  herself 
asleep  in  Susan's  arms,  who,  pressing  her  to 
her  bosom,  rocked  her  like  a  baby. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Bat  jealous  souls  will  not  be  answered  so ; 
They  are  not  ever  jealous  for  a  cause ; 
But  jealous  for  they*re  jealous.     It  is  a  monster 
Begot  upon  itself,  bom  on  itself. 

Shakspeare. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Danby — hurt,  dis- 
couraged, wretched,  at  witnessing  her  wretch- 
edness, and  inexpressibly  mortified  at  what 
he  thought  the  rejection  of  his  efforts  to  con- 
sole her— had  slowly  walked  down  stairs  and 
re-entered  the  sitting-room. 

Here  he  found  his  mother. 

She  had  heard  of  her  daughter-in-law's 
illness,  and  always  officious,  and  with  that 
love  of  goyeming  all  things  which  led  her  to 
interfere,  whether  welcome  or  not,  upon  every 
occasion,  had  already  entered  the  house. 

Emilia  had,   howeyer,  at   the  expense  of 
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much  effort,  and  much  displeasure  and  ill-will, 
manifested  in  no  very  measured  terms-sno- 
ceeded  in  establishing  her  own  bed-room,  at 
least,  as  sacred  from  intrusion. — So  the  old 
gentlewoman  did  not  quite  like  to  venture 
there  without  her  son's  permission  and  au- 
thority. Seeing  the  room  all  in  confusion, 
the  desk  broken,  the  ink  streaming  over  the 
floor,  and  the  carpet  littered  with  papers,  she 
had  employed  herself  in  washing  out  the 
stains,  and  gathering  the  fragments,  and  was 
endeavouring  to  arrange  them  in  their  proper 
places — for  her  instinct  was  true  for  others 
as  for  herself,  in  everything  that  was  con- 
nected with  saving — ^when  her  son  re-entered 
the  room. 

"  Well,  what's  the  matter  now  V*  said  she, 
lifting  up  her  head. 

"  I  don't  exactly  know,"  he  replied,  in  a 
hurried  and  uncomfortable  tone :  "  she  was 
reading  the  newspaper,  or  going  to  read  it  to 
me  as  usual,  when  something  seemed  to  strike 
her  eye — she  gave  a  loud  scream,  and  £unted 
on  the  floor." 

"  Overthrowing  everything,  and  making  all 
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this  mess.  But  these  fine  ladies,  in  their 
fits,  haye  seldom  thought  for  anything  but 
themselyes,  though  they  usually  take  care 
to  fall  eaay.  Well,  all  this  is  news  to  me. 
/  never  had  a  fit  in  my  life.  I  didn't  use  to 
trouble  my  husband  with  my  hysterics  and 
fancies  when  I  had  them.  I  kept  them  down 
— and  if  I  hadn't,  he'd  have  made  me  keep 
'em  down ;  but  we've  had  such  fine  breeding, 
forsooth....  Why,  Matthew,  you  look  as  pale  as 
if  something  realty  had  happened." 

He  seemed  to  pay  no  attention  to  what  she 
was  saying.  He  was  turning  over  the  pages 
of  the  newspaper  hastily,  and  poring  over  it, 
as  well  as  he  could,  by  the  light  of  the  un- 
snuffed  candle. 

"  How  you  do  use  those  eyes  of  yours !" 
said  his  mother,  snuffing  the  candle  |i,nd 
pushing  it  to  him. 

He  took  it  up,  and  began  to  spell  over  the 
fatal  list. 

"  Brigadier  -  General  Hervey  —  wounded 
slightly. 
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"  Lieutenant  Colonel  Burgess,  —  Regi- 
ment of  Infantry — wounded  severely. 

"  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lawrence,  —  Regi- 
ment of  Heavy  Dragoons — ^wounded  severely. 

"  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lenox,  —  Regiment 
of  Lancet's — ^kiUed!"  &c.  &c. 

Lenox — he  recollected  the  name.  He  re- 
turned to  it,  and  read  it  over  again. 

Lenox — ^yes,  he  had  certainly  heard  that 
name  before.  Then  he  went  back  to  the 
dinner-party  on  his  first  visit  to  the  Oaks — 
to  the  young  gentlemen—  to  one  young  gen- 
tleman who  was  walking  beside  her  upon  the 
terrace  when  first  he  saw  her — ^fair,  erect,  and 
blooming  —  coming  forward,  smiling  and 
prattling,  and  her  gipsy  hat  hanging  on  her 

arm. 

He  had  never  once  thought  of  him  before — 
he  saw  him  plain  enough  now.  The  whole 
scene,  bright  and  vivid  as  if  in  actual  pre- 
sence, rose  to  his  fancy,  and  he  understood, 
for  the  first  time,  his  own  story. 

.He  was  thrown  back   in   his  chair,   the 
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newspaper  in  one  drooping  hand,  the  other 
coyering  his  eyes,  lost  in  thought,  when  his 
mother  laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

He  started  from  his  reverie  as  if  awakened 
from  a  deep  sleep,  and  looked  hastily  and 
bewildered  at  her. 

She  had  a  small  paper  in  her  hand,  and 
she  held  it  before  his  eyes  with  a  look  of 
malicious  satisfaction,  that  she  did  not  seem 
even  to  condescend  to  disguise. 

In  the  other  hand,  there  were  three  or  four 
other  papers  of  different  shapes  and  sizes, 
but  none  of  them  folded. 

"  Your  wife   writes  verses,   it    seems. — • 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  steal  a  look  at  some  ?" 

He  took  the  paper,  scarcely  knowing  what 

he  did,  and  began  to  read  it.     He  coloured 

crimson  as  he  read. 

"  There  are  more  of  them,"  said  the  mother, 
handing  the  rest  to  him ;  "oh,  pray  read 
them  all." 

He  read  them  all. 

They  were  the  verses  I  have  told  you  of, 
and  which  I  would  not  suffer  you  to  read,  or 
rather  leave  unread,  in  your  indifference. 
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He  was  not  like  what  I  saspect  of  you. 

He  devoured  .  every  word — ^he  read  them 
twice — the  deep  crimson  of  his  cheek,  the 
dark  expression  of  his  brow,  the  swelling  of 
his  heaving  chest,  showed  with  what  effect. 

But  he  disappointed  his  mother — ^he  did 
not  utter  one  word  of  exclamation — but, 
rising  from  his  chair,  took  up  a  sheet  of 
writing-paper,  folded  the  verses  in  it ;  then 
went  to  the  desk,  examined  it,  found  that  its 
fragments  could  be  fastened  together  by  the 
mere  use  of  a  little  compression,  returned  the 
folded  papers  to  the  double-drawer  in  which 
they  had  lain  quite  forgotten  by  her,  locked 
the  desk,  put  the  key  into  his  pocket,  went 
back  to  his  chair,  sat  down,  and,  covering  his 
eyes  again  with  his  hand,  resumed  his  former 
attitude. 

It  was  strange!  In  all  his  ruminations 
upon  her  —  in  all  those  secret  regrets  a&d 
disappointments  which,  in  the  solitude  of  his 
own  soul,  he  had  indulged — the  thought  of  a 
prior  attachment  had  never  once  crossed  his 
mind.... the  agonies  of  jealousy  he  had,  till 
then,  been  spared. 
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The  relentless  tooth  of  this  raging  demon 
now  fastened  on  his  heart  \^th  an  intensity, 
which  you  are,  by  this  time,  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  his  character  to  appreciate. 

Shakspeare,  when  he  chose  a  victim  of  that 
fatal  passion  for  one  of  the  masterpieces  of 
his  masterly  tragedies,  knew  well  what  he  did 
when  he  linked  the  lovely  snow-white  Des- 
demona — the  delicate,  the  elegant,  the  refined, 
with  the  dark,  unpolished,  but  most  honest- 
hearted  Moor.  It  was  the  secret  worship  of 
that  ideal  beauty,  united  to  the  secret  dis- 
trust of  his  own  power  of  pleasing,  which 
made  the  brave  soldier  so  easy  a  victim  to 
the  insidious  Ancient.  So  it  was  with  the 
unhappy  Mr.  Danby.  The  self-distrust, 
which  grew  with  that  idolatrous  admiration 
which  he  in  secret  cherished  for  his  fair  and 
charming  Emilia,  had  already  occasioned  the 
reserve  and  distrust  which  had  so  greatly 
impaired  the  happiness  of  both.  The  idea  of 
a  rival ! — of  that  handsome  young  man  in  the 
bloom  of  youth,  whom  he  now  recollected 
but  too  well,  plunged  him  at  once  into  the  sea 
of  restless  jealousy,  under  the   agitation  of 
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which  he  did  not  know  whether  he  hated  him- 
self, Colonel  LenoXy  or  his  hapless  Emilia 
most. 

Alas !  for  the  distrusting  hate  which  grows 
out  of  such  love! — and  alas!  for  his  fatal 
resolution  to  bury  the  secret  in  his  own 
bosom,  and  never  to  mention  the  subject  to 
her. 

Did  you  ever  read  the  works  of  John 
Wesley  ? 

If  you  have  not,  you  have,  perhaps, 
omitted  to  read  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
hibition of  genius — ^the  most  extraordinary 
display  of  that  wisdom  which  arises  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  the  result  of  some  of  his 
peculiar  doctrines — the  most  rAnarkable  in- 
stance of  moderation  and  sound  good  sense — 
by  which  I  mean  that  good  sense  which 
assigns  the  limit  at  which  virtue  degenerates 
into  vice,  and  self-sacrifice  into  error — ^which 
has  ever  been  printed. 

This  sensible  man,  among  other  things,  has 
left  us  a  sermon  upon  the  well-known  text— 
^^  If  thy  brother  hath  aught  against  thee,  go 
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and  tell  him  his  fault  between  him  and  thee 
alone ;"  and  has  pointed  out  the  wisdom  and 
the  necessity  of  the  divine  commandment 
in  a  manner  which  made  me,  for  one,  more 
sensible  than  ever  I  was  before  of  the  bounden 
daty  of  not  allowing  a  secret  grief  against 
any  one  to  lie  festering  at  the  heart. 

Upon  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  a  free 
and  open  explanation  of  our  grievances  to  the 
person  from  whom  the  offence  has  arisen 
— ^in  soft  and  gentle  terms,  you  may  be  sure, 
does  this  master  of  his  own  temper — this 
pattern  of  Christian  gentleness— insist ;  but 
what  he  enlarges  on  most  forcibly  is,  the 
secret  injury  we  ourselves  inflict  upon  ano* 
ther  by  carrying  the  feeling  of  injury  undis- 
closed within  us — neither  offering  the  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  away  that  which  may  be 
mistaken  —  to  excuse  that  which  was  inad- 
vertentr— or  to  apologize  for  that  which  was 
wrong.  Moreover,  he  enlarges  upon  that  dis- 
position of  the  human  mind,  which  leads  us 
to  aggravate  to  our  own  imagination  what 
we  reserve  for  the  food  of  solitary  musings ; 
and,  as  I  have  expressed  above,  leave  a  wound 
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to  fester  and  gangrene  for  want  of  air  and 
light  and  the  proper  remedies.  Bat  I  refer 
you  to  the  sermon. 

Now,  had  Mr.  Danby  possessed  this  chris- 
tian principle — had  he,  instead  of  nursing  his 
sense  of  injury  in  proud  resentment — ^had  he 
confessed  the  wound  his  confidence  and  affec- 
tion had  received  —  had  he  opened  his  heart, 
and  given  his  complaints,  even  his  re- 
proaches, words — what  infinite  unhappiness 
might  he  have  spared  to  himself  and  his  Emilia ! 
The  very  confidence — the  confession  of  his 
weakness,  thus  rendered  right  and  necessary ; 
the  picture  of  what  he  had  undergone— the 
revelation  of  her  secret  sufferings  and  strag- 
gles— ^would  have  done  more  under  the  cir- 
cumstances to  endear  them  to  each  other 
than  anything  which  could  have  happened. 
Two  hearts  so  really  good  could  not  have 
been  unreservedly  displayed  to  each  other 
without  finding  causes  without  end  for  new 
sympathy. 

But  Mr.  Danby,  you  may  be  sure,  had 
never  read  a  sermon  in  his  life ;  and  very  pro- 
bably had  never  once  read  his  gospel  througli. 
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His  disposition  was  naturally  reserved; 
his  temper  proud  under  all  its  depression 
and  humility ;  and  I  have  told  you,  till  you 
are  tired  of  hearing  it,  that  self-correction 
was  an  idea  that  really  never  crossed  his 
mind. 

He  was  about  to  taste  the  bitter  fruits  of 
its  neglect. 

Alas !  and  alas  again !  that  in  this  world 
80  many  innocents  must  suffer,  to  expiate,  as 
it  were,  the  faults  and  mistakes  of  others. 

John  Wesley,  in  this  sermon  I  am  talking 
about,  goes  on  to  say,  that  at  least,  if  we 
have  not  the  resolution  to  mention  to  people 
our  dissatisfactions  against  them,  we  ought 
not  to  indulge  ourselves  in  opening  our 
hearts  upon  the  subject  to  others. — U  we 
will  not  have  recourse  to  the  legitimate 
method  of  relief,  we  are  at  least  to  deny  our- 
selves all  illegitimate  ones.  We  are  not  to 
complain  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  if  we  will 
not  complain  to  the  offender  himself. 

Mr.  Danby  was  not  likely  to  offend  against 
this  last  injunction :  he  had  many  natural 
virtues,  and  this  was  one  of  them->-it  is  indeed 
one  of  the  man!y,  and  I  heartily  wish  it  to  be 
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enrolled  among  the  female  virtues — he  neTer 
complained  of  people.  Etod  to  his  mother, 
never  mentioned  or  even  alladed  to  the  sub- 
ject more. 

And  if  she,  by  her  hints  and  innuendoes, 
showed  that  she  was  about  to  approach  it,  he 
took  care  to  let  her  know,  as  you  are  aware 
he  could  do  sometimes,  that  this  was  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  he  would  not  allow  her  to 
enter.  The  susceptibility  of  the  wound,  the 
exquisite  pain  which  the  slightest  touch  oc- 
casioned, would  in  this  case  have  made  a 
necessity  of  the  virtue  he  practised. 

But  the  canker  lay  within,  withering  the 
habitual  exchange  of  social  good  oflfices,  and 
giving  a  false  colour  to  every  action  on  her 
side,  till  a  coldness  insensibly  stole  over  their 
relations  which  had  never  been  felt  before, 
and  which  cast  a  still  deeper  shadow  over 
her  life. 

He  soon  relapsed  into  his  ancient  habits, 
and  becoming  again  absorbed  in  mere  tech- 
nical business,  was  almost  as  much  in  his 
chambers  as  before  he  became  a  married 
man ;    and  she,  in  her  small  house  in  Chan* 
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eery  Lane  —  for  to  that  place  they  had  re- 
moved—excluded from  all  that  could  give 
animation  or  colour  to  life,  without  children 
to  enliven  her  dull  and  dreary  home — without 
the  slightest  means  of  dissipating  thought 
by  the  gratification  of  her  fine  taste  for  art 
and  natural  beauty,  added  weary  day  to 
weary  day,  till  the  sum  of  them  astonished 
herself. 


The  following  passages  are  extracts  from  a 
sort  of  little  thought-book  kept  by  Emilia, 
and  were  entered  at  very  different  periods  of 
time  : — 

**  Alas  !  alas  !  how  my  heart  sickens  after 
the  Oaks  !  It  is  to  be  sold,  I  see,  upon  the 
14th,  and  I  shall  never  see  it  again.  That 
wild  and  beautiful  place ;  those  lawns  and 
shrubberies ;  those  fields,  with  their  huge, 
high  hedges,  where  I  have  played  while  the 
haymakers  were  busy  at  their  work  !  That 
dark  wood — many  and  many  a  time  have  I 
shuddered  at  it,  when  it  was  swaying  under 
a  high  wind,  the  rooks  cawing  wildly  above ; 
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...the  dear  terrace!  where  land  that  loved 
mother  sat,  and  where  she  nsed  to  give  those 
anxions  wamuigs !  Ah  !  did  she  divine  my 
fate! 

"  ...Who  will  follow  us  there?  Will  others, 
gay  and  happy  as  I  once  was,  play  among 
those  woods,  making  them  ring  with  the 
merry  laugh  of  childhood  ?  Will  some  one 
other  girl,  young  and  ardent  as  I  was  then, 
throw  herself  upon  the  grass  among  those 
daisies  on  a  warm,  blue,  sunshiny  day,  when 
tlie  grasshopper  chirrups,  and  the  birds  are 
still — thanking  God  that  she  was  bom  to  such 
a  world  ?  And  will  that  other,  perhaps,  end 
like  me?... 

**  This  town — this  huge  wilderness  of  narrow 
and  blackened  streets — these  crowds  of  strange 
and  ugly  unknown  faces,  that  glare  upon  me 
like  spectres  in  a  dream,  and  with  whom  no 
kind  communion  is  held,  no  more  than  if  they 
actually  were  fantastic  and  hideous  shadows 
— ^how  oppressive  and  desolate  it  is  all  to 
me !  It  is  a  prison  —  a  huge,  darksome  pri- 
son, in  which  I  feel  myself  immured— im- 
mured in  walls  far  more  really  imprisoning  me 
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than  walls  of  stoDe  or  iron.  The  spirit,  at 
least,  there  is  free;  in  thought  the  soul 
escapes,  and  is  at  large  ;  but  even  in  thought 
I  must  not  seek  liberty... 

"  Ah  !  who  but  He  who  formed  the  heart 
knows  what  that  heart  can  suffer!  What 
restless  wishes,  what  longings  after  hap- 
piness !  what  moments  of  rapture,  or  what 
deep  despair !  Alas !  I  have  felt  it  all.  Am 
I  better  or  worse  for  what  I  have  endured  ? 
Alas !  for  those  ardent  aspirations !  those 
earnest  endeavours  after  good  !  that  gay  dis- 
regard of  evil !  My  cheerful,  stirring  na- 
ture— ^gone,  with  that  sun  of  happiness  which 
shone  upon  and  warmed  me. 

**  Resignation,  and  a  peace  which  does  at 
times  pass  the  understanding,  are  in  their 
place.  More  consideration,  more  prudence, 
more  gentleness — but  am  I  better?  Or  is 
the  very  growth  of  these  more  tranquil  quali- 
ties but  a  proof  that  my  character  is  blighted 
and  my  energy  decayed  ? 

"...  It  may  be  as  this  writer  says,  and  yet 
I  think  he  is  hardly  right.  I  mtist  think 
that  the  great  ruler  has  so  ordered  it,  that 
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the  lines  of  our  happiness  and  of  our  duty 
should  run  one  way. 

''  What  makes  the  happiness  of  one,  ougbt 
not  necessarily  to  form  the  anhappiness  of 

another his  thoughts  on  marriage  too!    I 

cannot  think  them  just.  Nay,  they  strike  me 
with  all  their  apparent  desire  to  increase  the 
happiness  of  people,  as  both  false  and  vicious. 

^'  It  must,  I  think,  be  for  the  general  good, 
that  people  should  be  called  upon  to  perform 
their  duty,  and  not  be  taught  to  seek  so  much 
after  their  happiness;  and  that  marriage 
should  be  the  most  holy,  sacred,  indissoluble 
of  ties.  It  is  true,  ennui,  languor,  distaste 
of  life — fatal  evils — ^may  st^al  at  times  upon 
those  who  keep  within  the  limits  of  their 
duties  ;  but  can  this  author  be  sure  they  will 
never  visit  those  who  break  them  ? 

"  For  me,  I  own  it,  it  is  too  true.  My  life 
is  all  darkness  ;  my  best  hopes  and  prospects 
are  destroyed.  I  have  been  taken  from  the 
sunshine  and  sweet  fresh  breath  of  nature  to 
be  locked  up  in  the  worst  imprisonment  of 
artificial  life ;  this  dark  and  gloomy  street, 
into  which  I  look,  where  no  bright  object 
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visits  my  eye;  where  no  soft  gale  ever 
breathes  upon  my  cheek. — What  is  it  but 
a  type  of  my  moral  life  ?  Alas !  if  it  be 
wrong  to  dwell  upon  such  thoughts,  may  God 
forgive  me! — the  relief  of  pouring  out  the 
lamentations  of  my  soul  for  once  may  be 
allowed ;    for  once,  I  may  own,  my  task  is 

heavy  and  severe — but  I  am  resolved 

"  If  virtue  be  a  dream,  religion  but  a  fable, 
as  this  dangerous  teacher  would  have  me 
believe,  then  am  I  indeed  a  poor,  miserable 
victim  to  delusion.  But  I  will  not  believe  it 
— I  will  still  cling  to  Thee.  I  will  still  hope  in 
submitting  patiently ;  I  am  serving,  as  I  best 
can,  the  good  and  wise  Creator— one  who 
watches  even  the  sparrow  fall;  how  much 
more  then  counts  he  the  tears  of  his  rational 
children !  If  it  be  for  some  of  his  purposes 
that  I  am  here,  will  I  not  unrepiningly  fulfil 
them  ?  Oh !  temper  it  to  me,  my  Father — 
temper  to  me  the  wind,  for  I  am  in  truth  thy 
most  shorn  and  desolate  lamb  !" 


Such  was  the  creature  whom  Mr.  Danby, 
in  the  pride  of  ill-requited  passion  and  the 
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bitterness  of  concealed  jealousy,  cast  from  his 
bosom  away. 


And,  after  all,  Colonel  Lenox  was  not 
dead.  By  one  of  those  errors  in  the  returns 
which  were  not  uncommon,  and  were  perhaps 
unavoidable  in  those  days  of  death,  his  name 
and  that  of  the  less  fortunate  Lawrence 
had  been  substituted  for  each  other.  Lenox 
was  the  one  dangerously  wounded ;  Lawrence 
was  killed.  Some  months  afterwards  she 
discovered  this  in  a  newspaper,  but  I  believe 
Mr.  Danby  never  observed  the  paragraph. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

I  praise  thee,  matron !  and  thy  due 
Is  praise :  heroic  praise,  and  true ! 
Thy  looks,  thy  gestures,  all  present 
The  picture  of  a  life  well  spent. 

Wordsworth. 

Years  have  now  elapsed. 

And  we  must  return  to  Chancery  Lane. 

It  is  a  fine  May  morning,  and  London  is 
full,  exulting,  brilliant,  and  busy,  as  it  is 
wont  at  that  gay  springtime  of  the  year  to  be. 

The  season,  as  the  saying  is,  is  an  uncom- 
monly good  one.  Every  house  is  occupied, 
not  a  room  to  be  had ;  the  carriages  are  flash- 
ing along  the  streets  in  one  bright  succession ; 
servants  in  gay  liveries  hanging  behind ;  horses 
in  gay  harness  prancing  along ;  ladies  in  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow  lounging  within.  Gen- 
tlemen  are    caracoling    on    their   beautiful 
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Steeds,  and  lounging  at  the  windows  of  the 
fashionable  clubs.  The  shops  are  overflowing 
with  bright  and  beautiful  objects,  and  filled 
with  obsequious  youths  behind  the  counters, 
and  capricious  fine  ladies  before.  The  Park 
is  in  all  its  brownness,  Kensington  Grardens  in 
all  its  greenth — both  filled  with  the  ceaseless 
succession  of  gay  and  gaudy  crowds.  Music 
fills  the  air  throughout  the  day :  the  dance, 
the  song,  the  ball,  the  masque,  at  night. 

One  London  is  in  a  world  of  ceaseless  ex- 
citement, amusement,  and  gaiety. 

And  what  is  the  other  London  about  ? 

Why  it  is  as  dull,  and  as  dark,  and  as 
solitary,  and  as  dreary,  and  as  weary,  and  as 
wretched,  as  ever. 

The  beggar  and  thief  in  his  den  is  as 
miserable  and  vicious. 

The  dressmaker's  improver^  in  her  sickly 
back  room,  as  hot,  as  nervous,  and  as  tre- 
mulous. 

The  youths  behind  the  counters  spend  the 
same  unhealthy  and  sleepless  nights,  on  mat- 
tresses under  the  counters  of  that  room,  still 
steaming  with  the  poisoned  air  of  the  day. 
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The  inhabitant  of  the  close  street  —  the 
busy  wife,  or  the  fading  daughter — still  pines 
for  the  Sunday's  breath  of  air. 

And  Chancery  Lane  is  still  dark,  and  dull, 
and  close,  and  dreary. 

Why  let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep, 

The  hart  unwounded  play  ; 
For  some  must  toil,  while  others  sleep  ; 

So  runs  the  world  away. 

The  sun  shines  however  in  this  propitious 
season  even  upon  Chancery  Lane ;  and  he  is 
shining  in  an  oppressive,  rather  than  an  exhi- 
larating manner,  upon  the  window  of  a  small 
back  room,  in  which  three  people  are  sitting 
at  breakfast. 

The  rays  of  Phosbus,  the  glorious  god  of 
life  and  light,  who  awakens  the  sound  of  joy 
amid  the  fields  of  nature  —  gladdening  the 
reviving  earth  with  the  hues  and  sweet  per- 
fumes of  the  infinite  springing  flowers,  and 
filling  the  air  with  all  the  busy  notes  of  birds, 
and  lowing  herds,  and  bleating  lambs ;  youth 
— springing  youth,  in  all  its  varied  tones, 
rejoicing  the  heart  on  every  side  —  fall  in 
Chancery  Lane  upon  a  small  but  very  neatly 
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arranged  table  ;  and  is  expending  his  powerful 
beam  in  the  degrading  occupation  of  heating 
a  milk-pot. 

She  will  not  have  the  blind  pulled  do\^i3y 
that  pale  and  now  sallow-looking  lady,  who 
presides  at  the  breakfast-table  ;  because  that 
old,  childish,  and  somewhat  peeyish-looking 
man,  is  evidently  amused  by  seeing  the  capri- 
cious beams  flicker  upon  the  teacups  and 
glance  upon  the  spoons.  It  is  very  hot, 
glaring,  oppressive,  and  disagreeable  to  her; 
but  she  is  not  one  of  those  who  therefore 
must  have  the  blind  down. 

Her  husband,  who  is  dressed  in  a  most 
slovenly  manner,  and  who  never  once  speaks 
or  lifts  up  his  head  from  the  papers  he  is 
poring  over,  has  had  his  chair  so  placed 
by  her,  that  the  sun  does  not  beat  upon  his 
head. 

She  is  pouring  out  his  tea,  sugaring  and 
stirring  it,  with  an  attention  a  good  deal 
wasted,  for  in  truth  he  cares  little  for  these 
things ;  and  she  has  placed  some  very  delicate- 
looking  buttered  crumpet  before  him,  which 
he  from  time  to  time  snatches  at  and  devours. 
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without  looking  up,  and  which  she  continues 
to  supply  as  it  is  exhausted.  She  is,  also,  as 
time  allows,  giving  her  attention  to  the  que- 
rulous and  withered  old  man ;  for  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham  during  these  five  years  has  become  quite 
an  old  man ;  and  he  is  at  this  moment  in  all 
the  irritation  produced,  as  it  is  now  almost 
daily  produced,  by  the  provocations  of  the 
old  lady ;  who,  alas !  is  still  alive,  but  not  at 
this  moment  in  presence. 

She  has  been  there,  however,  that  morning, 
and  has  as  usual  left  the  print  of  her  foot- 
steps in  the  path  of  life ;  leaving  the  said  path, 
as  some  footsteps  are  sure  to  leave  it,  very 
much  more  rough  and  troublesome  to  get  over 
than  it  was  before. 

The  reasons  which  had  led  Emilia  to  ac- 
quiesce in  and  even  promote  the  change  from 
Charlotte  Street  to  Chancery  Lane  were  two- 
fold. 

She  was  wearied  with  the  repetition  of  the 
old  lady's  incessant  hints  and  complaints 
about  having  lost  her  house  and  gone  into 
lodgings ;  enlivened  with  sundry  not  very  de- 
licate innuendoes,  such  as— that  if  some  people 
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had  not  married  as  some  people  had  done, 
thej  need  not  have  been  obliged  to  any  one 
for  a  house.  All  which,  patiently  as  she  bore 
such  things,  she  could  not  help  thinking  very 
disagreeable. 

Her  second  reason  had  been  one  which 
carried  more  importance  in  her  eyes.  Since 
her  poor  father  had  been  well  enough  to  leave 
his  room,  and  to  be  allowed  to  circulate  at 
his  pleasure  about  the  house,  the  old  lady, 
who  was  perpetually  running  in,  kept  up  an 
unceasing  and  irritating  fight  with  him,  the 
wearying  nature  of  which  you,  who  are  aware 
in  what  a  light  she  regarded  him — namely, 
as  a  useless  and  troublesome  burden  imposed, 
with  the  grossest  injustice,  upon  the  facility 
of  her  son,  may  perhaps  be  able  to  estimate. 

To  get  out  of  the  reach  of  these  incessant 
visitations  of  the  old  lady  had  been  the  aim 
of  almost  the  only  piece  of  generalship  that 
Emilia  had  ever  been  known  to  attempt  with 
her  husband.  When  he  slightly  mentioned 
Chancery  Lane,  she  had  seized  upon  the 
idea ;  and  had  supported  him  in  it,  and  car- 
ried her  point,  in  defiance  of  the  objections 
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of  the  old  lady :  in  a  manner,  too,  that  might 
have  taught  her  the  power  she  possessed,  if 
she  had  ever  cared  to  exert  it. 

Dowager  Mrs.  Danby's  only  consolation 
was,  that  the  house  in  Chancery  Lane  was 
very  considerably  darker,  and  smaller,  and 
closer,  and  duller,  than  the  one  in  Charlotte 
Street.  So  that,  though  Emilia,  in  spite  of 
all  Mrs.  Danby's  orationei  against  extrava- 
gance, adorned  with  the  usual  allusions  to 
her  husband's  great  losses,  had  done  her  best 
to  improve  its  appearance  by  cheap  papers, 
and  pretty  chintzes,  she  found  it  quite  im- 
possible  to  make  it  look  anything  but  very 
close,  dark,  and  uncomfortable. 

Of  all  which  Mr.  Danby  was  no  more  aware 
than  if  he  had  been  blind.  He  liked  to  have 
his  wife  and  his  house  near  his  chambers ;  she 
had  assured  him — ^and  the  assurance  had  given 
greater  pleasure  than  he  had  tasted  for  a  long 
time — that  she  liked  it  so  too ;  he  had  never, 
according  to  his  usual  indifference  to  outward 
circumstances,  adverted  to  the  dulness  and 
darkness  of  the  house  he  chose ;  and  thus  he 
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condemned  his  sweet  flower  to  wither  in  a 
dungeon,  simply  from  careless  want  of 
thought. 

Mrs.  Danby  going  into  the  Strand  to  make 
some  cheap  purchase  in  Hungerford  Market, 
dressed  in  her  market  dress — a  very  rusty 
black  pelisse  and  a  bonnet  of  the  last  centuiy 
— ^accompanied  by  Susan  carrying  her  basket, 
had  called  in,  as  usual,  in  the  hopes  of  per- 
suading her  extravagant  daughter-in-law  to 
allow  her  to  lay  in  the  supplies;  a  matter 
which  the  reigning  Mrs.  Danby,  if  so  she  may 
be  called,  invariably  resisted  when  the  dowager 
was  alone,  and  invariably  consented  to  when 
Susan  was  in  attendance. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Matthew,"  the  old  lady  had 
said — she  always  called  her  Mrs.  Matthew,  and 
would  fain  have  had  all  the  world  do  the  same, 
but  the  world  would  not — **  Well,  Mrs.  Mat- 
thew, it's  just  as  usual,  I  stepped  down  to  your 
larder  before  I  came  up— as  empty  as  ever ! 
What  can  your  servants  do  with  all  the  meat? 
I'll  be  bound  you  feed  half  the  town !  But 
it's  no  affair  of  mine ;  but  I  do  believe  that 
Jonny  is  as  arrant  a  thief ..." 
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Mrs.  Matthew  rarely  took  up  the  argument 
with  her  mother-in-law,  but  she  did  not  like 
to  have  her  innocent  servants  abused,  so  she 
said  quietly — 

^^  I  have  made  a  pretty  accurate  calculation 
of  what  the  consumption  of  such  a  family  as 
Mr.  Danby's  ought  to  be,  and  I  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  Jenny  exceeds  it." 

I  must  here  put  in  a  word  for  fear  you 
should  think  Mrs.  Matthew  despised  economy, 
and  inform  you  that  she  had  very  conscien- 
tious views  upon  the  subject,  and  thought  the 
Christian  mistress  of  a  family  was  guilty  of  a 
great  omission  of  duty,  amounting  to  a  sin, 
if  she  allowed  any  indolent  extravagance  or 
wa£te  in  herself,  or  permitted  among  her 
servants  that  careless  profusion  and  idle 
luxury  which  is  the  parent  with  them  of 
every  sort  of  vice  and  profligacy. 

She  did  make  her  calculations,  and,  like  a 
clever  and  sensible  woman,  practised  a  system 
of  order,  and  well-regulated  and  liberal 
economy,  which  made  every  one  happy,  and 
tended  to  make  every  one  good,  about  her. 
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But  this  pen  and  ink  housekeeping,  as  the 
dowager  called  it — ^I  will  call  her  the  dowager 
because  she  called  Emilia  Mrs.  Matthew,  and 
if  she  does  not  behave  better,  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  call  her  the  widow  Danby — this  pen 
and  ink  housekeeping  was  quite  inconsistent 
with  her  prying  hole  and  comer  proceedings ; 
and  because  Mrs.  Matthew  listened  with  the 
most  provoking  indifference  to  the  tale  of 
what  went  out  in  the  shape  of  broken  crust 
and  cold  potato  to  the  man  who  bought  the 
wash  for  his  pig,  she  chose  to  consider  her 
as  the  most  extravagant  of  housewives ;  who 
would  assuredly  end  by  bringing  her  hus- 
band to  the  same  pass  as  her  father  had 
come  to ;  which  unpardonable  piece  of  rude- 
ness she  did  not  scruple  to  utter  when  she 
was  vexed,  and  Emilia  alone,  though  she 
never  ventured  upon  it  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Danby,  absent  aud  inattentive  as  that 
gentleman  too  often  was. 

**  I  suppose  you  won't  want  any  fish  to- 
day," said  the  dowager,  "  as  Mr.  Danby  dines 
in  the  city." 
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"  Fish !"  Mr.  Wyndham  had  said  in  his 
childish  voice,  lifting  np  his  head,  and  looking 
at  Emilia,  "  I  should  so  like  a  bit  of  fish !" 

"  You  shall  have  it  then,  certainly,  my 
dear  father.  Yes,  madam,  if  you  please. 
What  fish  would  you  like  best,  sir  ?" 

"  Why,  I  should  like  some  smelts — I  haven't 
tasted  smelts,  Emilia,  this  very  long  time. 
Do  you  remember  how  deliciously  Sanders 
used  to  send  them  up  at  the  Oaks  ?" 

"  Smelts !" 

The  dowager  was  speechless  with  indig- 
nation. 

"  Will  you  be  so  good,  madam— or  shall  I 
ask  Susan  ?  Half  a  dozen  will  be  quite  as 
many  as  my  father  will  require." 

**  Smelts  indeed !  Half  a  dozen  as  much 
as  your  father  wiU  require !  I  wonder  when 
his  father,"  indicating  her  son  with  a  ges- 
ture, ^^  indulged  himself  in  smelts  ?  and  I 
should  think  he  had  rather  the  better  right." 

"  She's  always  so  cross  and  ill-natured," 
said  poor  Mr.  Wyndham,  in  a  tone  of  lamen- 
tation :  **  she'll  never  let  me  have  anything 
that's  good — ^will  she,  Emilia  ?" 
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"  Hush,  my  dear  sir ! — hush,  hush !"  as  to 
a  child. 

"  I'm  always  cross  and  ill-natured— -am  I, 
sir  ?     Because  I  won't  indulge  .  .  .  ." 

"  What's  all  this  about?"  said  Mr.  Danby, 
lifting  up  his  head,  and  looking  sufficiently 
cross  himself  at  being  disturbed. 

"  Oh !  nothing — ^nothing,  sir,"  from  Emilia  : 
**  a  mere  trifle — only  about  my  poor  father's 
dinner..." 

*^  Let  him  have  what  he  likes  best  for  his 
dinner.  What  are  you  about,  Emilia?"  And 
he  returned  to  his  reading. 

"  You  see  he  says  I'm  to  have  what  I  like 
for  my  dinner,  and  I  choose  smelts,"  said  the 
poor  old  man,  with  childish  triumph. 

"  Then  you  may  get  who  you  will  to  buy 
them,"  was  old  Mrs.  Danby's  reply,  as  she 
quitted  the  room. 

Leaving  the  old  man  half  crying  at  his 
disappointment  and  at  her  unkindness,  and 
Emilia  affectionately  soothing  him  with  the 
promise  that  he  should  have  his  smelts. 

Such  were  the  scenes  in  which  this  lofty- 
minded  creature  was  destined,  as  it  seemed^ 
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to  spend  her  life.     She  sighed,  and  thought 
of  her  mother's  definition  of  trae  heroism. 

Mr.  Danby,  who  had  seemed  puzzled  and 
perplexed  with  his  papers,  turning  their  leaves 
over,  looking  back,  looking  forward,,  and 
swallowing  his  breakfast  without  interrupting 
his  examination,  lifted  up  his  head  at  last, 
and,  folding  up  the  pages,  was  just  leaving 
the  room,  when  he  turned  back,  and  said, — 

*^  These  papers  put  me  in  mind,  Emilia,  of 
what,  in  my  harry  of  business  yesterday,  I 
quite  forget  to  tell  you — they  concern  an  old 
friend  of  yours.  I  should  not  call  her  old, 
for  she  is  the  most  blooming  and  beautiful 
young  creature  I  ever  saw.  Her  husband  is 
•out  of  town,  and  it  was  necessary  I  should  have 
the  honour  of  an  interview  with  her. 

'*  As  soon  as  I  was  presented,  she  gave  a 
little  shriek,  and,  running  forward,  seized  me 
by  both  hands,  and  vowed  we  were  old  ac- 
quaintance. I  am  glad,  my  dear,  I  am  not 
grown  so  old  and  worn  out  as  to  be  quite 
unrecognizable.  She  made  numerous  inqui- 
ries after  you  in  a  breath,  and  made  me  pro- 
mise you  should  call  upon  her— and  I  think 
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yoa  shoald  :  so  you  may  as  well  go  this 
morning." 

Emilia's  heart  was  now  flattering  and  beat- 
ing with  the  first  sensation  of  real  pleasure 
that  it  might  almost  be  said  she  had  known 
for  years. 

With  a  smile  of  more  animation  than  he 
had  seen  for  many  a  day  upon  her  hce,  she 
said, — 

"  But,  my  dear  Mr.  Danby,  you  have  for- 
gotten to  tell  me  the  beautiful  young  lady's 
name,  or  where  she  was  to  be  found." 

^'  Her  name  is  Mrs.  Glenlyon,  and  she 
lives  in  Upper  Grosvenor  Street,  number  — . 
Send  to  my  chambers  for  the  Red  Book,  for 
I  protest  I  have  forgotten  the  number." 

"  Glenlyon,"  said  Emilia ;  "  but  no  other 
person  but  one  could  answer  to  the  descrip- 
tion— and  was..." 

''  Miss  Hesketb,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hesketh,"  said  he. 

She  clasped  her  hands  with  joyful  delight. 
"  And  she  remembered  me  ?" 

*^  Indeed  she  did,  and  seemed  quite  impa- 
tient to  see  you ;  and  made  nie  promise  yoa 
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should  come,  and  come  early,  before  she  went 
out.. ..Stay — let  me  recollect — let  me  see... 
she  said,  she  was  most  likely  to  be  alone 
at  breakfast  time  ;  but  when  did  she  say 
she  breakfasted? — I  must  surely  have  mis- 
taken, Emilia,  but  it  strikes  me  that  she 
said  at  twelve  or  one  o'clock.  However,  as 
she  asked  you  to  come,  I  would  have  you  go 
by  all  means,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  you  look 
so  much  pleased." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  indeed,"  said  she,  her 
eyes  glistening  in  a  manner  that  he  thought 
more  beautiful  than  the  stars  of  heaven, 
though  he  did  not  by  gesture  or  expression 
betray  the  feeling.  **  Thank  you,  Mr.  Danby, 
for  taking  so  much  interest  in  my  pleasure. 
I  assure  you  this  is  the  greatest  pleasure  that 
could  possibly  happen  to  me.  My  sweet, 
dear  Lisa,  you  have  not  forgotten  me  then !" 

"  No — that  most  assuredly  she  has  not — 
for  she  ran  herself  out  of  breath  with  her 
questions,  and  never  thought  of  listening  to 
one  of  my  answers.  She  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten nothing  about  you,  and  went  over  all 
the  circumstances  of  old  times  with  a  live- 
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liness  of  memory,  which  proved  that  she  had 
no  common  interest  in  the  matter.  But/' 
added  he,  indulging  in  a  sort  of  joke,  for  he 
was  really  pleased  to  see  her  look  so  happy, 
^^  I  don't  think  she  was  much  charmed  with 
your  poor  old  hasband.  She  gave  a  saucy 
sort  of  stare  at  my  habiliments,  I  thought, 
and  was  comparing  me  with  her  beautiful  and 
elegant  Emilia — a  comparison,  my  dear,  that 
I  never  was,  and  never  shall  be  able,  to 
stand." 

She  gave  him  her  hand — she  had  never  felt 
so  pleasai^tly  since  their  marriage ;  he  pressed 
it,  and  put  it  to  his  lips ;  he  was  almost  as 
happy  as  she  was. 

However,  he  took  his  departure,  for  it  was 
time  to  go  to  his  chambers;  and  saying, 
*^  Send  to  Jonathan  for  the  Red  Book,  and 
take  care  not  to  be  too  late,  it  would  be  so 
vexatious  to  miss  her,"  left  the  room. 


.■*'«l 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Oh !  if  to  dance  all  night,  and  dress  all  day, 
Charm*d  the  smallpox,  or  chas*d  old  age  away, 
Who  would  not  scorn  what  housewife's  cares  produce, 
Or  who  would  learn  one  earthly  thing  of  use  I 

Pope. 

It  was  a  very  large  and  handsome  honse, 
at  the  end  of  Upper  Grosvenor  Street,  and 
commanding  a  view  of  the  Park.  The  trees 
had  just  burst  forth  into  their  most  vivid 
green,  as  yet  untarnished  by  the  dust  and 
smoke ;  the  sky  was  of  the  clearest  blue,  the 
sun  was  shining  bright,  and  glittering  upon 
the  gay  and  brilliant  crowds  that  flashed  and 
fleeted  by. 

It  was  two  o'clock,  but  the  breakfast  things 
were  not  yet  removed.  The  table  was  pre- 
pared for  two;  the  beautiful  chased  silver 
urn,  two  cups  of  the  most  rare  and  delicate 
Sevres  china,  one  or  two  piles  of  fruit,  blush- 
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ing  amid  leaves  and  flowers;  a  silver  basket 
of  bread,  whose  whiteness  might  rival  that  of 
the  napkin  on  which  it  was  laid,  a  French  pie, 
and  a  few  small  delicacies  of  other  descrip- 
tions— such  was  the  breakfast. 

The  room  was  a  perfect  epitome  of 
elegant  luxury.  Nothing  that  a  love  for  art, 
a  refinement  of  taste — nothing  that  wealth 
could  command  was  wanting  there ;  and  all 
arranged  with  so  just  and  beautiful  a  keeping 
that  the  most  fastidious  observer  must  have 
been  delighted.  The  delicate  white  curtains 
floated  l^eneath  the  blue  silk  hangings,  and 
just  gently  rose  and  fell  with  the  fresh  breezes; 
the  balconies  filled  with  mignonette,  roses, 
and  sweet-scented  flowers,  perfumed  the  air; 
and  the  hum  from  below  came  softened  by 
the  slight  distance  from  Park  Lane  with 
almost  a  pleasant  sort  of  harmony. 

On  a  sofa,  covered  with  down  cushions, 
half-sitting,  half-lying,  in  a  most  elegant  and 
beautiful  undress — ^her  fine  hair  negligently 
gathered  together,  and  in  part  covered  with 
a  slight  thing  of  lace — ^half-buried  in  the 
soft,  luxurious  cushions,  reposed  one  of  the 
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most  beaatiful  creatures  that  you  ever  be- 
held. 

She  is  very  much  changed  since  you  saw 
her  last.  Society  and  intercourse  with  the 
world  have  given  the  most  charming  softness 
and  finished  elegance  to  her  manners,  while  a 
something,  that  looks  very  much  like  dis- 
appointment, has  thrown  a  tender  melancholy 
into  her  expression  which  is  very  interesting. 

It  is  evident  that  this  lovely  young  crea- 
ture, with  all  the  means  of  happiness,  is  not 
happy. 

She  yawns — sips  her  breakfast— j^ngs  the 
silver  bell  that  is  placed  beside  her ;  her  page, 
a  tiny  and  very  handsome  youth,  with  dress 
of  velvet  and  jewelled  dagger,  and  all  the 
fanciful  adjustments  of  a  fanciful  lady's  page, 
enters. 

"  Another  cup  of  tea,  Lorenzo ;  that's  too 
sweeii. 

Another  yawn. 

*'  Is  the  Colonel  coming  to  breakfast,  do 
you  know  ?" 

'*  Charles  told  me  the  Colonel  had  break- 
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fasted  in  his  own  room,  and  was  gone  out, 
madam." 

A  sort  of  desponding  sigh. 

She  sips  her  tea. 

"  How  can  you  forget  all  the  sugar  so  ?" 

The  delicate  double-refined,  with  silver 
pincers  that  were  made  surely  for  fairy-land, 
is  dropped  into  the  cup  of  roses — ^then 
raised  by  a  hand  white,  in  truth,  as  the  lily's 
leaf,  and  almost  as  transparent — ^the  beau- 
tifully-moulded fingers  glittering  with  a  rich 
ring  or  two — to  lips,  than  which  if  Hebe  had 
more  beautiful,  I  never  saw  them  painted. 

This  hand,  fair  and  delicate  as  it  is,  can 
yet  hold  the  pen.  On  leaves,  of  a  texture 
which  is  in  itself  a  beauty,  all  embossed  in 
fanciful  flowers  and  cupids,  vnth  a  pen  of 
gold  and  agate,  this  fair  young  creature,  for 
want  of  a  better  friend,  has,  like  poor  EmUia, 
poured  forth,  from  time  to  time,  her  thoughts ; 
and  I  think  a  few  extracts  from  this  album 
will  make  you  better  acquainted  with  her 
than  pages  of  description. 
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'*  Married !  I  am  at  last  married ! — the 
butterfly  is  in  harness,  the  gossamer  is  woven, 
the  wild  bird  is  caged— I  am  married. 

"  Everybody  wonders,  and  nobody  knows ; 
everybody  looks  as  if  they  thought  and  said, 
it's  very  weU  now — but  if  Colonel  Lenox  had 
been  plain  Colonel  Lenox,  instead  of  the 
Master  of  Glenlyon,  he  might  have  waited 
long  enough  for  Miss  Hesketh.  How  little 
they  know  me ! 

"  Would  I  have  played  false  to  the  best 
feelings  of  my  heart,  and  become  common- 
place and  interested — in  short,  have  made  a 
good  match,  as  it  is  called?  And  yet  the 
whole  world  judges  me  so  —  what  matters 
it? 

"  I  wonder  whether  other  people  feel  as  I 
do,  as  if  no  one  on  earth  understood  their 
motives — judged  them  justly— appreciated 
them  truly;  or  whether  what  appears  to 
me  injustice  is,  in  truth,  but  a  representation 
of  what  I  am — a  vain,  volatile,  self-willed, 
indolent  creature,  thoughtless  of  others,  full 
of  myself,  idle  and  selfish. 

"  Am  I  so  ?— No. 
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^^  Am  I  vain  and  proud  to  say  this  ?— No. 

^'  I  have  faults,  faults  without  number- 
but  I  have  a  heart,  let  them  think  what  they 
will." 


No  more  was  added  at  that  time  bj  the  fair 
contemplator.  It  was  a  long  time  before  the 
fancy  seized  her  to  take  up  the  gold  and 
agate  pen,  and  commune  with,  or  rather  utter, 
her  thoughts  in  this  way  again.  The  second 
strain  ran  thus. 


**  This  marriage  is,  after  all,  a  very  dull 
thing.  I  don't  think  I  like  it  much.  While 
Lenox  was  my  lover,  my  thoughts  were  always 
full ;  I  was  thinking  of  the  last  quarrel,  or 
planning  another — I  was  dressing  myself  or 
my  room  to  receive  him — I  was  fearing  him, 
or  wishing  for  him — I  was  full  of  sweet  un- 
certainty or  sweeter  hope.  It  was  very  true 
I  did  nothing  on  earth  hxxtfeel  all  this  time. 
Ah !  but  now  I  look  back  upon  it,  even  the 
pain  was  pleasure.  I  felt  such  a  delightful 
thrill  at  my  heart  whenever  I  thought  of  him 
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— I  don't  know  how  to  express  it,  but  some- 
thing, unreal,  imaginative,  charming,  was 
thrown  over  my  whole  existence.  Oh,  it  was 
Paradise ! 

"  Now  he  is  out  of  the  way  almost  all  day 
long — I  never  see  him — when  I  do,  'tis  ten  to 
one  he  yawns ;  and  to  be  sure,  I  have  nothing 
much  to  say  to  him,  and  I  have  nothing  on 
earth  to  do.  I  don't  want  to  do  anything,  I 
have  not  one  object  in  life.  I  don't  practice, 
for  I  shall  never  play  well  enough  to  please 
Lenox,  with  his  fastidious  taste ;  and,  as  he 
does  not  play  himself,  he  doesn't  want  me  to 
make  a  noise  and  accompany  him,  as  many 
men  do.  I  do  hate  drawing,  for  I  draw  so 
very  bad,  I  am  ready  to  start  with  horror  from 
my  own  hideous  representations.... it's  all  very 
stupid. 

"  Shall  I  ring  for  the  carriage?.. ..but 
that  nasty  carriage  makes  me  sick.  I  vnsh  I 
could  get  something  new— everything  is  so 
dull.     Oh  dear  me !" 


VOL.  II.  O 
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Another  long  blank  in  the  memorials  of  the 
capricious  writer. 

The  next  seems  written  in  London. 


"  Now  is  not  this  very  odd  ?  How  I  did 
want  to  come  to  London ! — and  now  I  abhor 
and  hate  London.  Oh,  how  dreadfully  dull 
many  and  many  a  time  have  I  thought  Ebure- 
wood,  which  Glenlyon  is  so  fond  of,  and  now 
how  I  wish  to  see  it  again !  I  wonder  whether 
my  auriculas  are  in  flower  yet.  I  wish  Lenox 
...I  don't  care  though...  J  was  going  to  wish 
Lenox  would  go  down  to  the  country  again ; 
but  I  shall  never  like  that  Harewood  much. 
I  only  like  Haldimands  and  the  Oaks^-how  I 
wish  he  had  bought  the  Oaks  instead  of  that 
ugly  Harewood !  After  my  lying-in  we  are 
to  go  to  some  watering-place  or  other,  I 
believe ;  I  don't  know  where  it  is  to  be,  and 
I'm  sure  I  don't  care — I  like  one  plaoe  as  well 
as  another.  Oh,  Maria — here  she  comes, 
loaded  with  finery. 

'^  ^  Lah,  Maria !  what  a  dress  is  this !  it 
will  cost  millions !    I  am  sure  I  can't  afford 
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it.     It  is  sweetly  pretty,  lace  and  silver,  and 

feathers  for  the  head-dress.    Tell  Mrs.  D 

it's  too  expensive — I  won't  be  so  extravagant 
— I  won't  have  it/ 

"  *  But,  madam !  Colonel  Glenlyon  ordered 
it  for  you ;  she  says  he  wishes  to  see  you 
elegant  to-night,  ma'am — the  Prince  will  be 
there ;  and  he  called  in  and  desired  she  would 
send  you  everything  she  had  most  beautiful 
for  yon  to  choose  from,  ma'am ;  and  she  sent 
up  Miss  Shelly  with  her  compliments,  and  she 
thinks,  if  her  taste  is  consulted,  you  will 
certainly  choose  this,  and  you  will  look 
like  an  angel  in  it,  which,  indeed,  you  will, 
ma'am.' 

*^  *  And  so  I  shall,  to  be  sure,  child.  It's 
very  pretty,  carry  it  up  stairs.  And  now  I 
think  I  can  practise  a  quadrille  step.' 

^*  How  charmingly  I  will  dance !  But  they 
say  I  must  not  dance  much — ^let  them  say  it 
if  they  will. 

"  *  Lor,  my  dear  Lenox,  is  that  you  ?  That's 
a  mighty  pretty  gown  you've  given  me—you 
are  a  dear,  good  creature — thank  you,  thank 
yon  —  there  are  ten  curtseys  and  one  kiss. 

o2 
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There — there — now  what  do  yoa  say  to  these 
quadrilles,  are  they  charming  or  not  V 

^'  *  You  pretty  creature !' 

"  *  Oh,  Lenox,  stop  a  moment.  See,  I 
have  filled  my  room  full  of  flowers— do  come 
here — look !  there's  a  rose  for  you ;  and  look 
here....' 

"  *  That's  very  pretty — what  do  you  call 
that  V 

**  ^  That's  called  love-in-idleness,  and  that 
forget-me-not,  and  that.... pooh,  I  forget  their 
names.' 

"He's  gone!" 


"  Well,  I  am  just  come  back  from  this 
grand  party,  that  is,  I  am  just  awake  after 
it.     Oh,  goodness !  how  wearied  I  am  ! 

"  I  liked  the  first  part  of  the  evening  well 
enough — there  were  a  great  many  very  fine 
young  men  gathered  about  me.  But  what  do 
I  care  for  them  now?  I  love  Lenox,  and 
when  he  is  with  me,  I  feel  the  most  perfect 
indifierence  to  all  others ;  but,  after  we  had 
been  together  about  one-hundredth  part  of  a 
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quarter  of  an  hour,  he  left  me  with  that  odious 
Mrs.  G.  C,  and  walked  away,  and  I  saw  no 
more  of  him  all  the  evening.  I  hate  these 
ways — I  am  sure  when  he  has  left  me  I 
care  for  nothing  else.  Mrs.  G.  C.  is  a  very 
odious,  flirting,  ugly,  I  think,  fine  lady — but 
any  fine  lady  is  better  than  poor  me  now. 

"  And  I  thought  all  the  young  men  so 
stupid ;  so,  after  yawning  all  the  evening,  I 
came  home  at  five  o'clock  dreadfully  tired — 
and  Lenox  had  been  at  home  and  asleep  an 
hour ;  and  now,  this  morning,  he  was  away 
before  I  was  awake,  and  I  may  take  my 
breakfast  in  my  own  room  by  myself  if  I  like. 
And  when  I  get  up  I  have  nothing  to  do,  for 
I  am  so  tired  and  done  up. ..I  can't  go  out  for 
ever. 

"  Oh  life,  what  a  burden  art  thou !  This 
is  indeed  a  miserable  existence.  Why  did  the 
Creator,  who  is  said  to  be  good,  send  such 
a  wretch  as  I  am  to  burden  the  earth  ?  Why 
do  I  live? — ^Nobody  wants  me.  Nine  short 
months  is  it  since  I  was  married ;  and  already 
Lenox  can  do  just  as  well  without  as  with  me 
—and  as  for  all  his  relations,  I  hate  them. 
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I  am  a  miserable  load  to  myself,  I  am  of  no 
use  to  others.  There  is  not  that  thing  I  wish 
for,  because  there  is  nothing  that  could  make 
me  happy.  Haye  I  not  eyerything  the  world 
can  give  ?  and  yet  I  am  miserable. 

"  Oh  Heayen,  I  call  upon  thee ! — ^but  will 
Heaven  answer  such  as  I  am  ? 

"  They  say  these  are  the  ravings  of  dis- 
content— ^what  if  they  are?  If  I  were  poor 
and  miserable,  people  would  pity  me;  but 
am  I  the  less  wretched  because  there  is  no 
palpable  cause  ? 

^'  Oh !  upon  this  sofa  where  I  now  lie, 
dressed  in  the  softest  manner,  surrounded  by 
flatterers,  who  only  wait  a  word  to  obey  me— 
with  neither  care,  nor  want,  nor  anxiety — 
Heavens  knows  I  envy,  with  my  whole  heart, 
the  match-girl  who  is  now  crying  matches 
through  the  street.  Oh,  days  too  short  of 
unrequited  love !  Oh,  days  still  shorter  of 
love  and  happiness.  Then,  at  least,  my 
whole  soul  was  occupied — now  all  nature 
seems  to  me  in  a  dead  calm.  Oh,  Lenox !  if 
you  would  but  come  to  me  this  very  day,  and 
tell  me  you  were  ruined,  and  that  I  must 
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bake  your  bread,  and  make  your  clothes,  and 
9weep  ypur  room,  so  I  might  but  stay  with  and 
be  near  you — so  that  while  I  sewed  away,  till 
my  nose  was  as  red  and  my  fingers  as  rough 
as  a  bear,  were  you  but  sitting  at  your  desk, 
and  that  I  could  talk  and  chatter,  and  you 
smile  a  little  at  me  now  and  then,  I  should 
be  happy ! 

^'  I  am  sure  I  am  not  romantic  in  saying 
this.  I  wish  to  be  useful  and  busy,  I  wish  to 
live  with  Lenox— and  I  am  rich  and  idle,  and 
he  never  comes  near  me. 

**  Is  this  the  happiness  he  promised  me  ? 
Is  this  what  I  mistook  for  love  ? 

"  Oh !  how  little  did  I  dream  of  how 
transient  a  nature  was  the  passion  I  inspired. 
Nine  months ! — ^nine  weeks ! — ^I  have  suffered 
this  for  months,  yet  I  see  he  cannot  help  it. 
He  is  kindness  itself  to  me,  but  then — he 
can  do  without  me.  I  have  lost  the  power  to 
occupy  his  existence — I  am  no  more  to  him 
now  than  the  house-cat." 


^'  Lenox  came  up  to  me  just  now,  and 
found  me  in  tears,  for  I  really  was  so  unhappy 
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I  could  uot  help   it.     He  came  to  me  80 
kindly. 

"  *  What's  the  matter  with  you,  sweet 
girl — has  anything  happened  ?  any  bad  newsf 

*  Oh  no,  nothing.' 

*  Nothing !  then  why  do  you  cry  ?     Nay, 
tell  me,  I  am  sure  there  is  something.' 

^'  I  didn't  know  how  to  speak.  I  had 
nothing  to  complain  of — nothing  I  could 
exactly  say  in  words. 

^'  *  I  shall  not  be  unhappy  now  you  are 
come.' 

"  He  gave  me  a  kiss. 

"  *  You  get  low  by  being  by  yourself. 
Shall  I  invite  Clara  to  come  and  see  you  V 

"  *  Oh  no !  I  don't  want  Clara  or  anybody.' 

"  ^  What  do  you  want,  then  ?'  smiling  a 
little. 

"  *  Something  to  interest  me— something 
to....' 

"  ^  Pooh,  pooh,  you  are  out  of  spirits— 
you'll  be  gay  enough  by  and  by  at  Mrs.  M.*8 
ball.' 

**  *  I  hate  balls...' 

"  <  Why,  then,  what  would  you  like  to  doT 

"*To  dicy*  I  cried    passionately;    *  for 
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there  is  not  one  thing  on  earth  I  wish  to  live 
for/ 

"  I  longed  to  tell  him  my  whole  heart — I 
longed  to  say,  ^  Only  love  me  as  you  used  to 
do,  Lenox — that's  all ;'  but  something  made 
it  impossible. 

"  He  seemed  not  to  have  the  slightest  idea 
of  what  filled  my  whole  thoughts. 

"  *  My  dear  girl,'  said  he,  in  a  grave  and 
somewhat  displeased  tone,  'surely  you  are 
very  unreasonable.  Have  you  not  everything 
upon  earth  to  make  you  happy — what  can 
you  want  V 

"  '  Oh,  Lenox !' 

"  ^  My  dear  Lisa,  pray  don't  be  so  very 
foolish.' 

"  And  I  felt  that  I  was  foolish,  and  was 
quite  ashamed  of  myself;  so  I  kissed  him, 
and  smiled  too.  And  here  all  ended  with 
his  thinking  me  a  nervous,  low-spirited  girl, 
and  no  more  comprehending  my  wants  and 
my  feelings,  than  perhaps — ^perhaps — I  quite 
do  myself. 

*'  He  sat  down  upon  the  sofa  by  me,  and  I 
sat  by  him  so  happy  for  five  minutes  or  so. 

o5 
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'^  Then  he  gave  a  loud  yanniy  stretched 
himself,  and  left  the  sofa. 

^^  When  he  did  so— how  silly  all  tliese 
little  things  look  upon  paper,  nobody  can 
remember  the  effect  they  haye—  that  yawn, 
that  stretch,  seemed  to  throw  me  from  him 
distant  as  millions  of  worlds. 

'^  How  conld  he  care  so  little  about  my 
grief !  Ah,  the  time  was ! — and  not  so  very 
long  ago — when  he  was  glad  to  be  allowed  to 
sit  for  hours  by  me :  he  wanted  nothing  eke 
then. 

"  *  Well,  I  shall  go  and  look  in  at  Arthur's, 
and  see  what  they  are  doing  there,  and  111 
order  the  phaeton  for  yon  to  drive  round  the 
Park.' 

^'  So  he  rang  the  bell,  ordered  the  carriage, 
and  went  away.  I  drove  round  the  Paric 
half  asleep— -came  in—dressed  for  a  laq^e 
dinner  party,  then  went  to  Mrs.  M — 's  as* 
sembly.  It  was  a  very  crowded,  noisy» 
buzzing  sort  of  an  affair.  People  looked  gay 
enough;  there  was  plenty  of  talking  aad 
laughing  round  me.  I  listened  to  none  of  it 
— I  believe  I  looked  very  well — there  was  a 
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sort  of  mnnnur  when  I  came  into  Mrs.  M.'s 
room.  I  could  not  help  hearing  *  lovely 
creature/  &c.  &c.  very  often.  I  wanted 
Lenox  to  have  heard  them — ^what  were  they 
to  me  ? — ^but  he  was  not  there. 

"  I  often  thmk  with  myself  that  I  will  try 
not  to  care  for  him — ^why  should  I  waste  my 
whole  heart  and  affections  upon  one  who  does 
not  want  them?  My  love  is  even  impor- 
tunate. I  wish  I  could  conceal  what  I  feel ; 
it  is,  I  see — ^a  sort  of  restraint — o,  bother  to 
him — ^he  seems  really  wearied  of  me.  I  look 
at  my  glass — dress  myself  in  the  most  attrac- 
tiTe  manner,  and  wonder  where  the  charm  is 
g.»  that  ^  t.  bind  him  »>  me.  It  is 
plain  that  often  be  does  not  even  look  at  me, 
when  others  are  surprised  at  my  beauty. 
This  then  is  the  end — ^here  finishes  my  life.... 

No  hope  of  joy — no  motive  for  exertion. 

Young  and  beautiful,  and  with  a  pas- 
donate  heart,  my  doom  has  been  to  be  the 
idol  of  a  month,  and  then  to  sink  into  a  piece 
of  furniture — ^a  mere  appendage  to  the  man  I 
could  adore." 


it 
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"  I  have — I  have  looked  at  my  laudanam 
bottle.  I  have  thoaght  to  force  a  few  genuine 
tears  from  his  eyes,  but  the  thought  of  my 
baby  stirs  within  me :  at  least  I  will  love  it, 
and  it  will  love  me — and  then  I  shall  perhaps 
forget. 

"  Ah,  what  a  reverse  from  when  a  word,  a 
look  of  mine  was  misery  or  happiness!  I 
remember  the  ten  thousand  tenderest  things 
he  said  to  me — the  heart  of  man  never  in- 
vented tenderer ;  and  now,  as  if  it  had  been 
a  dream,  when  I  allude  to  them — ^he  has  for- 
gotten all ! 

'*'  Nay,  he  will  talk  of  those  days — which 
are  fixed  in  my  heart  for  ever — as  of  days  of 
a  short  insanity,  which  the  passion,  not  the 
individual,  occasioned. 

'^  Do  all  men  make  love  so  persuasively? 
and  are  all  men,  without  intending  it,  sudli 
deep,  such  exquisite  deceivers  ?  Do  all  women 
go  through  the  tortures  I  endure?  Alas, 
alas  !  why  did  I  ever,  ever  marry  V* 
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**  My  baby  is  born.  I  am  recovering 
slowly,  but  surely.  There  is  a  great  fuss 
made  about  both  me  and  it.  They  have  per- 
suaded me  not  to  nurse  it.  They  say  I  have 
not  strength — that  it  would  be  a  confinement 
to  me — and  yet  I  am  half  sorry.... 

"  I  have  got  a  most  excellent  nurse  to  take 
care  of  the  little  creature,  and  a  very  good 
wet-nurse,  too.  The  people  about  me  take 
care  of  all  that. 

"  I  am  very  fond  of  it,  but  I  wish  they 
would  let  me  see  more  of  it — they  keep  it 
out  of  the  room,  lest  it  should  tire  or  harry 
me.  I  am  sure  the  serenest  moments  I  have 
enjoyed  for  a  very  long  time  are  when  they 
will  let  me  hold  it  in  my  lap.  I  have  already 
a  thousand  schemes  for  its  education.  I  am 
sure  it  shall  be  very  different  from  mine.  I 
know  it  will  be  very  fond  of  me — children 
always  are.  It's  very  pretty  already,  and  I 
mean  to  make  it  the  most  elegant,  lovely 
woman,  and  good.  Poor  Emilia !  I  wonder 
what  is  become  of  her — ^years,  years,  years — 
and  I  dare  say  she  has  forgotten  me,  as  I  have 
almost  forgotten  her.     How  my  life  has  been 
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crowded  with  nothings  since  we  parted!— 
long  and  long  ages  ago. 

*'  My  baby  makes  me  think  of  b«r~aiMi 
how  she  used  to  talk  to  me — ^bnt  I  shall  never 
see  her  again.  Pretty  little  thing,  there  is 
something  very  intelligent  in  its  droU,  wonder- 
ing face ;  and  when  I  pnt  it  close  to  my  heart 
I  have  snch  a  feeling !  I  think  I  am  going  to 
be  very  happy ;  it  looks  so  nice  in  its  tiny 
btisinety  little  red-faced  thing,  all  smothered 
np  in  white  muslin.  Lenox,  who  hates  babies, 
gave  me  the  most  affectionate  squeeze  to  his 
heart  as  I  was  hanging  over  its  pretty  bed 
to-day,  and  seemed  to  think  it  quite  as  lovdy 
as  I  did. 

*^  Now  I  have  got  this  little  creature,  I 
shall  never  want  amusement.  I  shall  dress  it 
and  undress  it,  and  take  such  a  pleasure  in 
getting  it  to  sleep,  and  seeing  all  its  pretty 
ways— I  shall  be  so  happy,  I  am  sure.'' 


I  will  give  you  no  more  of  these  extraets ; 
they  will  suffice  to  paint  to  you  the  ill- 
regulated  heart,  accustomed  only  to  the  bane- 
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fal  pnrsait  of  excitement,  and  filled  with  that 
bitter  disappointment  which  real  life  proTes 
to  those  who  are  only  fitted  to  live  in  that 
paradise  of  romance — ^Love. 

You  will  pity  her,  and  lament  as  I  do, 
that  Colonel  Lenox  did  not  prove,  what  too 
few  husbands  do  prove,  a  kind  and  judicious 
friend  to  this  wayward  but  most  affectionate 
trifler. 

It  was  true  she  had  soon  thoroughly 
wearied  him  by  her  exactions  and  her  ap- 
parent caprices ;  the  root  of  which  he  did  not, 
in  the  least,  take  the  trouble  to  understand. 
He  had  learned  to  look  upon  her  as  a  trifler, 
unworthy  to  take  the  place  in  his  heart  for- 
feited by  one  whose  desertion  he  never  had 
forgiv:en — it  was  in  that  kind  of  restless  state 
of  mind  produced  by  a  disappointment  of  this 
nature,  that  he  had  fallen  in  the  way  of  the 
beautiful  Lisa,  now  far  more  beautiful  than 
she  had  ever  been. 

Some  years  had  elapsed  since  the  days  of 
the  Oaks ;  and  the  remembrance  of  Emilia, 
who  had  so  completely  vanished  from  their 
cirde,  had  faded  in  both  their  minds.      A 
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long  series  of  events  had  separated  Lisa  from 
her  schooldaj  life  and  schooldaj  friendships ; 
and  as  Colonel  Lenox  never  allnded  to  the 
subject,  Lisa  had  supposed  that  her  impression 
of  his  attachment  had  been  unfounded,  and 
that  he  had  never  really  cared  for  any  one 
but  herself. 

So  he  declared,  and  so  he  believed,  in  the 
brief  madness  of  the  passion  which  she  had 
excited. 

This  was  now  their  third  season  in  town ; 
another  infant  had  been  added  to  their  nur- 
sery, but  without  adding  to  the  felicity  of  the 
lovely  mother. 

She  found  babies,  like  the  other  things  of 
this  world,  incapable  of  furnishing  that  per- 
petual excitement  for  which  she  was  lan- 
guishing. 

Of  serious  duty,  except  during  her  brief 
communication  with  Emilia,  she  had  never 
been  taught  to  think.  Her  whole  life  was 
but  one  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  a  succession 
of  disappointments  at  finding  pleasure  never 
could  satisfy  a  heart  and  mind  like  hers.  But 
she  had  already  learned  the  fatal  secret  to 
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dazzle  and  confuse  her  mind  by  the  bustle  of 
endless  engagements ;  and  the  gold  and  agate 
pen  no  longer  was  called  upon  to  record  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  full  and  tender 
heart. 

Colonel  Lenox  had  assumed  the  name  of 
Glenljon  on  occasion  of  an  inheritance  which 
had  fallen  to  him.  Sir  Thomas  and  Ladj 
Hesketh  were  dead,  and  Lisa  had  inherited  a 
large  fortune,  though  the  estate  had  gone  to 
the  heir  at  law. 

It  was  now,  in  the  dearth  of  greater 
objects,  become  a  very  strong  desire  with 
Colonel  Lenox  to  re-assume  his  family  name, 
of  which  he  was  extremely  proud,  and  it  was 
on  account  of  business  connected  with  this 
subject  that  Mr.  Danby  had  been  consulted ; 
something  had  occurred  which  had  deter- 
mined him  to  the  very  unusual  step  of  a  call 
at  Colonel  Lenox's  house,  where  he  had 
seen  the  .beautiful  Mrs.  Lenox  as  he  has 
related. 

It  never  crossed  Mr.  Danby*s  mind  that 
there  could  be  any  connexion  between  the 
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Colonel  Lenox  in  question,  and  the  handsome 
young  man  who  walked  upon  the  terraoe  at 
the  Oaks.  He  had  long  considered  him  as 
dead. 

He  had  been  persuaded  that  Emilia  never 
had,  and  neyer  could  love  himself.  His  jealousy 
and  his  proud  resentment  when  the  conTietaon 
entered  his  mind  that  she  had  loved,  and  still 
loved,  another,  was  not  diminished  by  the 
death  of  the  object.  It  is  but  justice  to 
him  to  say,  that  his  feelings  were  of  too 
refined  a  nature  to  be  alleviated  by  this  cir- 
cumstance. 

He  had  loved  Emilia.  He  told  himself 
that  he  had  not  hoped  for  her  love.  The  wild 
despair  which  he  had  read  in  her  eyes  when 
the  marriage  was  irrevocably  completed, 
had  left  an  ineffaceable  impression  upon  a 
mind,  naturally  and  by  acquired  habit  of 
thought,  prone,  as  we  have  said,  to  suspicion, 
which  not  all  her  acts  of  gentle  duty  could 
efface.  He  read  in  every  kind  look  and 
obliging  action  what  he  thought  the  deep 
hypocrisy  of  a  heart  withheld;    he  saw  she 
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did  not  look  happy— -alas  !  how  could  she  be 
happy,  when  all  on  which  her  spirit  fed  was 
denied — ^not  only  the  first  love  of  her  own 
young  heart,  but  the  esteem,  confidence,  and 
tenderness  of  him  to  whom  she  would  fain 
have  devoted  her  affection  ? 

Still  time  might  have  worn  this  away — 
time  would  have  united  them — ^had  it  not 
been  for  the  deep  and  secret  jealousy  im- 
planted by  his  mother's  cruel  discovery ;  his 
suspicions  had  tl^en  taken  a  definite  form,  and 
he  had  endeavoured  to  become  indifferent 
about  her,  and  had,  in  some  measure,  as  far  as 
the  expression  of  indifference  went,  succeeded. 

And  this  it  was  which  had  made  her  so 
entirely  unhappy.  To  be  loved  is  sweet  to 
all;  and  the  tenderness  of  a  man  like  Mr. 
Danby  must  have  ended  by  exciting  a  return, 
and  sooner  or  later  constituting  her  happiness. 
His  coldness  and  reserve  wounded  her  cruelly, 
but  she  acquiesced  in  it ;  her  just  and  candid 
temper  led  her  to  believe  that  it  was  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  her  unfortunate  posi- 
tion. She  had  the  resolution,  in  spite  of  all 
discouragements,  to  persevere  in  her  duty — 
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in  that  conduct  which  she  thought  was  right, 
and  which  she  had  promised  to  herself  when 
she  had  accepted  him. 

She  was  onhappy — bat  far  less  unhappy 
than  the  miguided  Lisa. 


'/•I 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

A  noi  venia  la  creatura  bella, 
Bianco  vestita,  e  nella  faccia,  quale 
Par,  tremolando,  mattutina  stella. 

Dante. 

The  beautiful  Mrs.  Lenox  was  sitting  in 
the  manner  I  have  shown  to  you,  yawning 
over  her  two  o'clock  breakfast,  when  the 
door  once  more  opened,  a  footman  entered, 
and  announced  Mrs.  Danby. 

Lisa  rose  from  her  sofa. 

There  was  the  embarrassment  of  a  few 
moments;  they  were  both  so  changed  that 
they  might  almost  have  passed  without 
knowing  each  other ;  both,  too,  had  in  secret 
been  hurt  by  that  silence  which  had  prodsi6ed 
the  long  estrangement;  and  the:^  feelings, 
which  had    been   overlooked  in  the  joy  of 
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recovering  the  trace  of  each  other's  existence, 
gave  a  something  of  distrust  and  embarrass- 
ment to  their  manners — when  they  met,  they 
almost  met  as  strangers. 

Emilia,  who  had  been  for  so  many  years 
excluded  from  elegant  life,  was  almost  daz- 
zled with  the  splendour  and  luxury  that 
surrounded  the  fashionable,  polished,  and 
most  beautiful  creature  who  rose  from  her 
sofa  to  receive  her.  And  Lisa  could  scarcely 
believe  that  the  pale,  tall,  grave,  and  foded 
lady  who  entered  the  room  was  the  once 
blooming  and  animated  Emilia. 

Lisa  started  back  and  stood  gazing. 

Emilia  advanced  steadily,  but  the  colour 
was  rising  fast  to  her  cheek,  as,  endeayouring 
vainly  to  appear  calm,  she  held  out  her 
hand. 

But  Lisa  was  upon  her  bosom. 

There  were  tears  shed  on  both  sides. 

Then  the  lovely  mistress  of  this  beautifid 
world  which  surrounded  her  led  her  friend  to 
the  sofa,  and  they  sat  down  together;  the 
one  looking  like  the  divinity  to  whom  tiiis 
rich  and  splendid  shrine,  with  all  its  incense* 
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breathiDg  flowers  and  sweet  odours,  had  been 
dedicated,  and  the  other  like  some  pale  in- 
habitant of  a  colder  and  a  darker  world. 
Yet  with  her  pure  and  serene  outlines,  her 
60  colourless  and  slightly  melancholy  brow, 
she  looked,  as  her  friend  afterwards  said../^  not 
handsome — ^no,  I  don't  know  well  what  she 
was— -but  there  was  something  holy,  radiant 
in  her  whole  figure — she  looked  more  like  an 
angel  than  a  woman." 

There  was  silence  as  they  sat  holding  each 
other's  hands. 

Emilia  spoke  first. 

"  I  see  you  again  then." 

"  Ah,  Emilia !  where  have  you  been  buried 
all  this  time  ?  while  I  have  been — what  haye 
I  not  been  doing  ?" 

"I  have  been  dead,  and  you  have  been 
living — that  is  all,''  said  Emilia. 

"  Yes,  I  believe  I  have  been  living,  that  is, 
fluttering  away  life  in  everything  that  is  idle 
and  unprofitable — what  people  call  pleasures— 
I  hope  you  have  been  happier  than  I  have 
been — though  I  can't  say  you  look  so." 

Emilia's  colour  again  rose,  a  faint  blush 
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just  fleeted  over  her  cheek  —  but  she  said 
nothing. 

"  We  ought  to  tell  each  other  our  his- 
tories," said  Mrs.  Lenox ;  "  will  you  begin, 
or  shall  I  ?  Indeed,"  pressing  her  hand,  "  I 
have  learned  yours — ^you  did  marry — ^that — 
Mr.Danby — and  /married... Colonel  Lenox." 

Years  had  elapsed,  and  well  had  Emilia 
schooled  herself,  but  she  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  the  world  to  preserve  her  com- 
posure. 

"  Lenox !....!  thought  Mr.  Danby  said — 
Glenlyon,"  said  she,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Yes — ^he  changed  his  name  for  a  laige 
estate  in  Scotland ;  but  he  thinks  no  name 
so  pretty  as  Lenox,  and  the  time  was  when  I 
thought  so  too.... but  I  care  very  little  about 
it  now.  But  he's  going  to  be  Lenox  again — 
and  so  I  have  never  tried  to  learn  to  call  him 
Glenlyon." 

Emilia  continued  silent. 

Then  Mrs.  Lenox  said — 

^^  The  next  question  to  be  asked  and  an- 
swered, now  we  know  whom  we  have  married, 
is,  I  suppose,  what  children  have  we  got? 
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I've  got  two,  I  believe.     How  many  have  you 
got— six  ?" 

Not  ODO,"  said  Emilia. 
Well,  I  dare  say  that's  quite  as  well. 
That  sort  of  thing  is  such  a  plague,  and  one 
sees  so  little  of  one's  children,  aftet  all.  I 
used  to  think,  I  remember,  when  I  was  young 
and  foolish — when  I  was  so  weak,  Emilia, 
as  to  wish  to  be  loved,  and  to  love.... and  all 
that  nonsense...." 

Emilia's  hand  quivered  a  little  as  Lisa  said 
this. 

**  I  used  to  think  how  passionately  T  should 
love  my  children — that  I  should  live  for  them 
— ^but  things  are  so  oddly  ordered  in  this 
world,  I  think  one  never  does  what  one  best 
likes.  I  never  hardly  see  my  children — I  am 
in  bed  half  the  morning,  and  they  are  in  bed 
all  the  night,  which  is  the  only  time  when 
lam  alive — but  would  you  like  to  see  them?" 

"  I  should  like  excessively  to  see  them." 

She  rang  the  bell,  the  page  appeared. 

"  Tell  Mrs.  Reynolds  to  bring  down  the 
children ;  this  lady  wants  to  see  them." 

VOL.  II.  P 
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Tbe  page  returned  with — 
^^  Master  Lenox  is  just  going  out,  and  Miss 
Lenox  is  asleep." 

"  Ah,  that  is  always  it — ^but  I  will  have  my 
own  way  for  once.  Tell  Mrs.  Reynolds  that 
I  beg  she  will  bring  the  children  down,  as  a 
very  old  friend  of  mine  wishes  most  partica- 
larly  to  see  them." 

After  some  short  delay,  the  door  opened, 
and  the  children  appeared.  The  first,  a  wild 
and  beautiful  boy,  of  about  two  years  old, 
with  his  hat  and  feather  hanging  on  one  side 
of  his  face ;  the  other,  a  most  lovely  female 
infant  of  four  months,  asleep  in  the  arms  of 
its  wet-nurse. 

Emilia  kissed,  or  strove  to  kiss,  the  elder 
little  rebel,  who  pushed  her  away  with  both 
his  hands,  and  turned  his  face  wilful  and 
playful  from  her;  she  then  took  the  little 
babe  in  her  arms,  and  kissed  it  very  softly, 
while  her  colour  rose  and  fell  rapidly. 

At  last  she  said — 

'^  There  seem  strange  inequalities  in  this 
world." 

"  As  how,  dear  Emilia?" 
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"  I  think  it  all  falls  to  your  share,"  with  a 
gentle  smile. 
"All  what  r 

"  Every  good  thing  which  God  gives  he 
seems  to  have  given  to  you."  There  was  a 
slight  bitterness  in  her  tone  as  she  spoke, 
but,  recovering  herself,  she  smiled  again,  and 
said,  looking  at  her  with  great  affection,  "  and 
to  complete  all,  he  has  made  you  that  which 
nobody  can  envy,  because  every  one  must 
love  you.** 

Mrs.  Lenox  shook  her  head,  but  turned 
-away  and  said  nothing. 

"  Come  here,  you  rebel,  and  give  me  a 
kiss,"  said  she,  rallying  her  spirits,  and 
beginning  to  play  with  her  boy;  then  she 
took  and  kissed  and  hugged  her  sleeping 
babe ;  and  then,  saying  she  was  sick  of  them 
both,  sent  them  out  of  the  room,  and,  sinking 
again  upon  her  sofa  by  the  side  of  Emilia, 
continued  her  interrupted  talk. 

"  Dear  Emilia,"  she  added,  looking  at  her 
with  tenderness — "  it  does  me  good  to  see  you. 
When  I  look  at  you,  it  reminds  me  of  those 

p  2 
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days  so  long,  long  ago,  when  we  were  both.... 
ah !  how  different  from  what  we  are  now !  I 
had  a  heart  then — but  I  don't  know  what  has 
become  of  it ;  yet,  when  I  see  you,  it  seems 
to  come  like  a  recollection  again.  I  don*t 
think.. ..What  was  I  about  to  say?  What  a 
life  have  I  led  since  we  parted  at  the  Oaks !... 
And,  ah !  my  Emilia !  had  you  not  better 
have...." 

^^  Let  us  talk  of  something  else  than  the 
Oaks,"  said  Mrs.  Danby,  interrupting  her; 
"  I  endeavour  to  forget  the  Oaks,  and  all  that 
part  of  my  life.  I  have  a  home — and  kind- 
ness— and  though  not  blest  as  you  are  with 
such  lovely  children,  I...." 

"  Ah !  you  were  always  contented  and 
always  happy,  and  I  was  always  happy  and 
never  contented,  that  was  the  difference.... 
and  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  be  happier 
now,  as  the  world  goes,  than  I  am,  and  yet  I 
should  not  care  if  I  were  dead  to-morrow ; 
but  I  am  so  tired  and  good-for-nothing  to- 
day, I  shall  only  infect  you  with  my  own 
blue-devils.     What  a  beautiful  day  I  protest 
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it  is,  and  past  four  o'clock ! — ^will  you  take  a 
drive  with  me  in  the  Park  ?   Do,  dear  Emily." 

Emilia  consented,  with  the  proviso  that  she 
should  be  released  by  half-past  five  —  Mr. 
Danby's  dinner-hour. 

Mrs.  Lenox  opened  wide  her  beautiful  eyes 
with  astonishment,  but  promised  to  drive  her 
home  at  the  proper  hour. 

And  the  languid  beauty  and  her  grave  and 
qniet  friend  were  soon  seated  side  by  side  in 
the  most  elegant  of  little  equipages,  and,  with 
a  tiny  postillion  on  the  tiny  ponies,  were  soon 
going  the  round  of  the  Park. 

The  Park  was  full  of  gay  company ;  and  the 
carriage  of  the  lovely  Mrs.  Lenox  was  soon 
surrounded  by  admiring  cavaliers  on  horse- 
back, all  of  whom  raised  their  eyes  or  their 
glasses  to  observe  the  new  face  by  her  side. 
Emilia,  pale  and  faded  as  she  was,  had  lost 
little  in  beauty,  and  had  even  gained  in 
the  interest  of  her  appearance ;  and  as  she 
sat,  silently  reclining  in  the  carriage,  while 
Mrs.  Lenox,  now  in  animated  spirits,  laughed, 
and  flirted,  and  chatted  away,  full  of  talent, 
whim,  and  gaiety — she  was  scarcely  a  less 
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attractive  object  than  her  Tolatile  tod  fasci- 
nating friend. 


"  They  seemed  to  me  to  be  making  more 
than  ordinary  fass  abont  you,  Lisa,  in  the 
Park,'*  was  Colonel  Lenox's  address  to  his 
wife  as,  both  dressed  to  go  oat  for  dinner, 
they  were  waiting  a  few  seconds  for  their 
carriage  in  the  drawing-room. 

*•  You  are  usually  a  pretty  powerful  centre 
of  attraction — but  there  was  some  one  I  did 
not  in  the  least  know  in  your  carriage.  Who 
tan  you  have  picked  up  now?" 

"  Did  you  look  at  her?  or  did  you  not 
look  at  her?''  said  Lisa.  "You  very  seldom, 
signer,  trouble  yourself  in  the  least  either 
with  me  or  my  carriage. — My  new  attractipii 
must  have  been  peculiarly  attractive,  as  it 
attracted  yon  to  look  that  way.— -Well,  what 
did  you  think  of  her  ?" 

'^  Rather  a  fine  figure  of  a  woman^  if  one 
may  judge  by  her  'pose^  which  Was  elegant 
and  distinguished  enough ;  but  as  for  herfiu^e, 
your  new  friend  is   old  enough  to  be  your 
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grandmother,  Lisa.—- 1  can't  imagine  where 
you  picked  her  up  V^ 

"  Nonsense,*'  said  Lisa ;  **  why  need  you 
make  any  concealment  about  it  ? — ^you  know 
very  weU." 

"  I  have  not  the  slightest  suspicion." 

"  I  can  tell  you  what,  sir — ^you  will  make 
me  very  suspicious  if  you  go  on  so,"  said 
Lisa,  colouring. 

"  What  can  you  mean  ?" 

"  Mean. — ^Good  heavens,  Lenox !  you  don't 
mean  to  say,  or  to  pxetend  to  make  me  believe, 
you  didn't  know  who  was  in  the  carriage  with 
me?" 

^^  I  do  pretend  to  say  so ;  and  now  you 
seeni  so  unwilling  to  tell  me,  I  really  beg  to 
kAow,  Lisa.— You  have  lately  been  in  the 
humour  to  pick  up  such  odd  acquaintances, 
and  to  make  yourself  so  thoroughly  inde- 
pendent of  me,  that  I  begin  to  think  it  is  as 
well  I  should  know  whom  you  please  to 
honour  by  exhibiting  them  to  tile  whole  town 
at  your  side  ?" 

**  Lidependent!  Strange  people !"  said  Lisa, 
putting  up  her  lip ;    ^'  and   I  wonder  what 
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htrange  people  Colonel  Lenox  gees  acquainted 
with — he  knows  best — b«  w]io*«  afraid !  I 
challenge  him  to  compare  Hjt  new  fiiends 
with  mine  any  day  in  the  rear....^ 

^^  Do  yoQ  mean  to  tell  me  or  not,  without 
further  trifling?"  said  he,  angrflr. 

**  No,  I  do  not ;  for  I  am  sore,  if  yon 
would  own  ity  you  know  as  well  as  I  do.  And 
why  you  choose  to  make  all  this  mysteiy 
about  it  I  cannot  conceive !   Unless,  indeed..." 

"  J  make  the  mystery !  Was  ever  any- 
tliinp;  on  earth  so  unreasonable  and  provoking 
uH  you  are !" 

*'  Indotxl ! — Very  well,  I  am  sorry  for  yon, 
poor  man  !'*  and,  humming  a  tune,  she  stepped 
out  into  the  conservatory  at  the  end  of  her 
ilniwing-room,  and  began  to  busy  herself  with 
j^athoring  some  flowers;  while  he,  vexed  and 
out  of  temper,  with  little  reason  enough  as  it 
shouKl  $iH>in,  Slit  brushing  the  hat  which  he 
lu>ld  in  his  hand  with  his  coat-sleeve. 

T\\o  time  ^*as  past  when  his  young  and 
Wautiful  >vifo  heeded  his  humours;  she 
stvmod,  indeeil,  to  take  quite  a  pleasoce  in 
pn>voking  him.     She  came  up  to  him  from 
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the  conservatory  with  a  rose  in  her  hand,  put 
it  to  his  face,  and  said — 

**  Sweet — ^isn't  it  ?  sweet  as  your  temper ! 
And  so  you  pretend  you  thought  her  changed  ?" 

**  Pooh !"  said  he,  ungraciously  pushing 
the  rose  away ;  **  I  tell  you  I  have  not  a  con- 
ception who  you  are  talking  about ;  but  she 
looked  so  like  a  tragedy  queen,  that  I  suspect 
you  of  having  picked  up  some  second-rate 
actress,  whom  you  fancy  a  Siddons,  to  make  a 
pet  of. — And  where,  in  the  name  of  Heaven, 
did  you  set  her  down  ? — I  am  confident  I  saw 
your  carriage  turning  out  of  Chancery  Lane, 
as  I  came  up  from  Hoare's,  where  I  had  occa- 
sion to  go  this  afternoon." 

"  Exactly  so — in  Chancery  Lane  I  set  her 
down. — And  oh  dear,  Lenox !  is  it  not  horrid 
to  think  of  that  dear  creature  spending  her 
life  in  such  a  hole  as  that  ?" 

He  looked  so  naturally,  as  if  he  did  not  in 
the  least  comprehend  her,  that  at  last  she 
was  half  convinced  that  he  really  had  not 
recognized  Emilia. 

"  Well,  you    really  do  look   so  divinely 


^topifi,  ibat  far  4*%   i   aciaeie  jott  to  be 
mincer's — cfaac  womaji  «»  Eaiia  Dkuiby.'* 

"  Da&bj7  be  refcued — ^  Enilar 

*'  Sfae  vbo  WS9  oaee  umt  loTeij,  blooming, 
aaimated  Eioiiia  WT&iibaus.  ih&t  I.^jAd  per 
hap»  joa...^  tbe  addevL  iookiBg  u  him  adctnce, 
*'  loved  ^i  dearlv....b  now  ibe  pale  and  £ided, 
but  cbarming  looking  cieaniie,  thmt  / — bat  I 
Wg  it  may  not  be  jfocr — mean  to  loTe  exceed- 
ingly again/' 

He  did  not  seem  to  heed  her — be  was  look- 
ing intently  at  something  in  the  crown  of  his 
liat. 

'^  llie  deace !"  said  he :  ^*  that  eareless 
rascal  has  not  given  me  my  own  hat;"  and 
Ih)  rose  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 

^^  Now  I  wonder  what  there  was  in  that 
liat/'  said  his  wife  to  herself,  *'  for  he  is  such 
an  arcii-dccciver,  that  I  never  know  what  to 
believe  of  him." 

However,  tho  oarriage  was  at  the  door 
before  he  had  got  the  right  hat,  which,  as  it 
])n)vod,  was  exactly  the  one  he  held  in  bis 
hand   before;  it  was,   however,  well  pulled 
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f^vef  bis  brows  as  he  handed  his  wife  into  the 
carriage :  and  he  was  so  busy  letting  down 
and  polIiDg  vp  the  window,  and  foimd  it  so 
impossible  to  settle  the  window*8trap  at  a 
just  length  upon  the  pin,  that  she  never  even 
saw  his  faee  till  they  stopped  at  the  house 
where  they  were  to  dine. 

She,  flung  back  in  a  corner  of  the  carriage, 
was  by  this  time  far  from  the  subject,  and 
was  speculating  whether  the  Duke  of  C. 
would  be  at  this  dinner  or  not. 

The  Duke  of  C.  was  there. 

And  the  Duke  of  C.  sat  by  Mrs.  Lenox  at 
dinner,  who  really  looked  the  loveliest  little 
creature  that  ever  uttered  wild  and  pretty 
things  in  a  voice  like  music,  an<l  with  lips  of 
coral;  and  the  Duke — a  remarkably  tall, 
handsome,  and  elegant  man — was  evidently 
so  much  enchanted  that,  contrary  to  his  usual 
wont,  he  appeared  in  the  drawing-room  after- 
wards ;  and  it  was  not  till  Mrs.  Lenox  went 
away  to  the  Opera,  that  he  went  away  too, 
and  he  was  in  his  box  the  whole  evening,  and 
with  his  glass  very  rarely  directed  to  the 
stage. 
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Colonel  Lenox — contrary  to  his  custom  also 
— came  into  his  wife's  box  that  night.  She 
was  quite  alone ;  and  as  he  sat  behind  her,  so 
that  she  could  not  see  his  face,  he  said,  after 
a  long  silence — 

"  Now,  don't  be  tiresome,  Lisa — ^is  it  pos- 
sible that  that  pale,  almost  elderly-looking 
woman,  that  I  saw  in  your  carriage  to-day, 
could  be  Emilia  Wyndham  ?  I  assure  you, 
upon  my  honour,  I  did  not  know  her  in  the 
least — I  never  saw  any  one  upon  earth  so 
changed." 

Mrs.  Lenox,  with  all  her  airy  indifference, 
was  not  yet  become  so  very  indifferent  as  not 
to  feel  her  heart  beat  with  pleasure  at  this 
speech. 

She  turned  playfully  and  saucily  to  him, 
and  said — 

^'  I  never  heard  you  say  such  rude,  bearish 
things  in  my  life,  Lenox.  I  positively  will 
tell  her  what  you  say." 

^^  Do,  if  you  please,"  said  he,  carelessly; 
*'  but  where  on  earth  did  you  pick  her 
up?" 
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*•  Why,  before  you  came  to  town  the  other 
day,  your  solicitor  had  made  an  appointment 
with  Mr.  Danby  to  meet  him  at  your  house, 
and  you  were  not  come  back,  and  they  showed 
him  up  by  mistake  to  me — and,  good  heavens  ! 
I  knew  him  in  a  moment.  He  was  not  changed 
the  least  possible  atom  from  the  man  who 
walked  by  Emilia  that  famous  and  never-to- 
be-forgotten  night  upon  the  terrace  at  the 
Oaks.     He's  just  as  ugly-— older  he  could 
not  be  if  he  lived  to  be  as  old  as  Methusaleh — 
and  so  I  made  her  out... .but  he  must  be  the 
greatest  hunks  in  the  world,  for  you  know 
everybody  said  he  was  most  cruel  rich,  and 
yet  he  keeps  her  in  such  a  place  as  you  never 
in  your  life  did  see." 

**  Perhaps  he's  jealous  of  her  ?" 
"  Very  likely. — Yes,  I  dare  say  that  old- 
fashioned  vice  still  holds  in  Chancery  Lane, 
though  it  is  centuries  since  men  have  paid 
their  wives  such  a  compliment  in  Grosvenor 
Square.  Yes,  I  should  not  really  wonder — 
perhaps  Mr.  Danby  does  still  care  enough  for 
his  wife  to  be  jealous  of  her." 
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And  she  thonght  in  her  heart,  "  I  would 
be  content  to  be  locked  up  in  Chanoerj  Lane 
all  my  life,  to  know  that  my  husband  was 
jealous  of  me !" 

There  was  a  silence  of  some  minutes — at 
last — 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Lisa?"  said  he. 

"  Of  how  I  could  possibly  make  you 
jealous,"  she  said,  in  rather  a  hurt  tone. 

"  I'm  sure  T  don't  know — ^but  I  advise  you 
not  to  try." 

"  You  could  be  jealous  then  ?" 

"  I  advise  you  not  to  try,"  said  he,  coldly. 
^^  It's  more  easy  to  make  husbands  jealous — 
if  jealous  the  word  must  be,  but  I  prefer  any 
other — to  offend  them,  to  irritate  them  by 
levity  and  vanity,  than  many  women  think. 
Jealous  I  am  not  much  inclined  to  be,  but 
displeased  I  may  very  easily  be." 

Her  countenance  fell,  but  her  spirit  rose  at 
this  unkindness ;  and,  turning  her  sweet  face 
away,  she  began  to  look  out  from  her  box, 
to  place  herself  in  the  most  engaging  attitude 
for  display,  and  seemed  to  think  of  nothing 
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henceforward  but  of  endeavouring  to  attract 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  house.  He  soon 
quitted  her  box,  and  left  her  to  pursue  her 
amusement. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 

O,  how  much  more  doth  beauty  wondrous  seem 
By  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth  doth  give! 

Shakspeare. 

And  what  were,  meanwhile,  Emilia's  feel- 
ings? 

Refreshed  and  enlivened  by  her  drive  in 
the  Park — her  blood  flowing  through  her 
veins  with  a  freedom  long  unknown  —  her 
spirits  cheered  by  the  gay  and  beautiful  scene 
of  herbage,  foliage,  and  gay  company  which 
she  had  quitted — she  was  set  down  at  her 
dull,  dark  house  in  Chancery  Lane. 

Many  would  have  entered  this  gloomy 
prison  in  melancholy  and  discontent — it  would 
have  been  still  further  darkened  by  contrast 
with  the  sweet  air,  the  bright  sun,  the  re- 
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freshing  green,   the   gaiety,   the  brightness 
they  had  left. 

Not  80  Emilia.  She  had  80  schooled  and 
disciplined  her  mind,  that  any  little  inter- 
ruption of  this  sort  in  the  coarse  of  her 
monotonous  life  was  hailed  as  a  refreshment, 
an  assistance,  and  an  encouragement  to  per- 
severe in  the  course  of  duty  on  which  she  had 
resolved. 

She  had  said  little  during  her  drive,  but 
had  listened  amused,  yet  secretly  alarmed,  to 
the  gay  prattle  which  passed  between  her 
lovely  companion  and  all  the  admiring  cava- 
liers who  surrounded  the  carriage.  She  had 
been  cheered  by  the  affection  which  Mrs. 
Lenox  had  lavished  upon  her,  and  her  heart  was 
deeply  touched  and  interested  by  the  sight  of 
her  children — for,  if  there  was  that  thing  in 
the  world  which  Emilia  doted  on,  it  was  apon 
little  children. 

All  these  pleasant,  or  at  least,  interesting 
thoughts  had  called  her  from  herself^  and 
done  her  infinite  good ;  and  she  felt  that  the 
refreshment  of  Lisa's  society-— of •  a  retam 
with  her,  as  it  were,  to  the  light  of  day,  to 
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those  pleasant  habits  of  life  to  \?hich  her 
early  years  had  been  accnstomed,  would  give 
a  strength  to  her  bodily  and  mental  frame 
which  she  had  long  felt  that  she  was  begin- 
ning to  want. 

She  was  like  a  plant  that  bad  been  buried 
in  a  cold 9  dark  cellar,  and  to  which  the  fresh 
air  and  warm  sun  restores  its  native  strength 
and  colour. 

Nothing  could  be  more  affectionate  than 
Mrs.  Lenox — nor  anything  apparently  more 
sincere  than  the  pleasure  she  expressed  in 
thos  renewing  the  old  intimate  and  affectionate 
intercourse  between  them — but  there  was  one 
tbonght  which  already  intruded  to  mar  this 
bappy  prospect. 

Sitting  upon  a  fine  horse  at  some  distance 
from  the  ring — under  the  trees  in  that  part  of 
the  Park  which  is  called  the  wood — she  had 
seen  a  figure  which,  do  what  she  would  to 
maintain  her  outward  composure,  it  was  im- 
possible to  behold  again  with  indifference. 

He  had  turned  his  head,  and  given  a  glance 
at  the  carriage  as  it  passed,  but  he  did  not, 
as  her  beating  heart  told  her  to  expect,  join 
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it.  She  could  not,  however,  be  mistaken  in 
the  face — ^it  was  changed,  greatly  changed, 
yet  she  conld  not  but  recognize  it  at  once. 

The  gentleman  turned  his  horse's  head,  and 
galloped  across  the  Park;  but  as  they  came 
down  again  by  the  Serpentine,  and  there 
paused  to  inhale  the  fresh  wind  that  blew 
from  the  water,  she  had  seen  him  again  at  a 
little  distance,  and  again  he  was  watching  the 
carriage. 


As  soon  as  Mrs.  Danby  entered  her  own 
house,  avoiding  interruption,  she  passed 
rapidly  up  stairs  into  her  own  little  bed-room, 
and,  bolting  the  door,  sat  down  to  collect  her 
thoughts. 

He  was  there  then. 

He,  from  whom  she  had  thought  herself 
irrevocably  and  for  ever  separated  had  entered 
into  her  circle  of  existence  once  more.  She 
had  seen  him,  but  he  had  not  appeared  to 
recognize  her ;  and  his  countenance— -at  least 
so  far  as  her  hasty  glances  could  assure  her 
of  it,  showed  that  he  was  greatly  changed. 
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There  was  the  air  of  a  man  of  high  fashion — 
a  force  of  expression  in  his  countenance  and 
carriage  which  differed  a  good  deal  from  the 
elegant,  handsome,  but  most  natural  and 
somewhat  romantic  Colonel  Lenox  of  the 
Oaks.  There  was  something  high  and  mili- 
tary in  his  air — an  aspect  of  command,  not  to 
say  of  imperious  command,  which,  though  it 
might  have  added  to  his  attractions  in  many 
eyes,  disappointed  her. 

He  was  no  longer  the  Lenox  she  had  loved 
80  truly. 

Still,  her  treacherous  heart  beat  wildly 
when  she  saw  him,  and  her  good  and  delicate 
conscience  began  to  ask  questions. 

What  ought  she  to  do  ?  Might  she,  with- 
out danger  to  her  own  honour  and  that  of 
Mr.  Danby,  indulge  an  intimacy  with  the 
wife,  which  must  inevitably  lead  to  further 
intercourse  with  the  husband?  Her  heart 
answered  boldly  to  the  appeal — her  pure, 
honest,  innocent  heart  answered  it  with 
fearless  courage.  —  She  felt,  it  was  true, 
that  infirmity  of  feeling  had  for  the  moment 
betrayed  her  into  an  emotion  neither  loyal. 
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perhaps,  to  Mr.  Danby  nor  to  her  friend,  but 
it  was  but  the  emotion  of  a  moment.  She 
felt  the  assurance  that  her  futh  to  both  w 
firmly  planted  on  a  rock;  she  bad  the  grati- 
fication of  feeling  that  she  might  rely  upon 
herself— not  as  the  rash  boast  of  ignorant 
security,  but  as  the  reward  of  long-tried  effort 
and  habitual  self-control. 

Colonel  Lenox  henceforward  would  be 
nothing  to  her. 

One  indulgence  she  thought  might  be  yet 
allowed  her — his  happiness  was  still  dear — 
his  and  Lisa's.... She  thought  she  already  saw 
that  the  welfare  of  both  was  in  peril,  and  that 
her  influence  might  assist  in  saying  the  sweet 
and  volatile  creature  from  the  many  snares 
with  which  she  saw  her  to  be  surrounded. 
The  idea  was  more  delightful  to  that  poor, 
desolated  heart  than  any  of  you,  surrounded 
by  the  influences  of  kind  domestic  affections, 
will  find  it  easy  to  believe. 

The  next  subject  for  consideration  was — 
ought  she  not,  now,  to  make  Mr.  Danby  aware 
of  the  true  state  of  her  feelings?  Out  of 
regard  for  his  happiness  she  had  long  con* 
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cealed  them — ought  she  not,  now,  to  make 
him  acquainted  with  everything,  and  leave  to 
him  the  decision  of  her  future  conduct  ? 

This  was  the  course  prescribed  by  sincerity, 
candour,  truth,  and  principle — ^and  such  a 
course  was  sure  to  approve  itself  to  Emilia. 
He  had  treated  her  on  his  part  with  little  con- 
fidence, and  his  habitual  reserve  had  infected 
even  her  frank  and  open-hearted  temper  with 
something  of  its  own  constraint.  She  was  also 
become  rather  afraid  of  him,  and  had  not  been 
able  to  acquire  the  habit  of  speaking  to 
him  very  openly ....  but  upon  this  occasion 
she  resolved  to  do  it  —  and  with  an  eye 
bright  with  conscious  integrity,  a  brow  un- 
dpuded,  and  a  heart  relieved,  went  down  to 
meet  her  husband  and  father  at  dinner ;  for, 
after  all,  Mr.  Danby  did  not  dine  in  the  city ; 
but  had  ordered  dinner  somewhat  later  than 
ordinary  at  home. 

The  poor  father  was,  as  usual,  the  object  of 
her  unremitting  attention  during  the  meal. 
Her  husband  sat,  as  was  his  wont,  with  papers 
by  his  side,  at  which  he  from  time  to  time 
looked  while  he  ate.     There  were  times  when 
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he  never  once  spoke  to  either  of  them  daring 
the  whole  dinner ;  and  he  was  so  absent  to- 
day that  he  seemed  quite  to  Jiave  forgotten 
the  event  so  intensely  interesting  to  Emilia ; 
but  she  never  took  little  things  ill ;  she  looked 
at  him,  and  smiled  to  herself  at  his  forgetful- 
ness,  and  busied  herself  in  preparing  for 
her  father  his  treat  of  fish ;  for  he  required 
as  much  attention  as  a  little  child. 

The  poor  man  was  in  high  glee  over  his 
indulgence,  and  said  so  many  happy  and 
affectionate  things,  that,  foolish  as  they  were, 
they  gave  her  much  pleasure ;  and  her  spirits 
kept  rising  more  and  more,  till  at  length  she 
felt  quite  equal  to  the  task  she  had  proposed 
to  herself.  However,  upon  Mr.  Danby  thrusting 
back  his  chair,  and  leaving  the  room  abruptly 
before  the  cloth  was  removed,  she  found  she 
must  postpone  it  till  the  evening. 

It  was  then  after  tea,  and  when  her  father 
had  gone  to  bed,  that,  seeing  him  at  last  lay 
down  those  never-ending  papers,  she  summoned 
up  her  courage,  and  began  with— 

*'  You  do  not  ask  me  what  I  did  with  my- 
self this  morning  ?" 
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"  Why  should  I  ? — You  spent  your  time 
much  as  usual,  I  suppose." 

"  No— that,  indeed,  I  did  not.  I  went  to 
see  the  blooming  and  beautiful  young  lady 
you  told  me  of — Mrs.  Glenlyon — " 

"  Oh,  ay !  I  remember — a  fonner  friend 
of  yours,  if  I  recollect  right  ?" 

"  Yes — ^but  her  name  was  not  then  Glen- 
lyon." 

"  Of  course  not.  She  was  not  married,  I 
think,  in  those  days." 

"  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  gentleman 
she  married  ?" — ^her  colour,  in  spite  of  all  her 
determination,  rising  to  her  cheek — "  he,  too, 
has  changed  his  name  since  those  days." 

**  Yes — ^his  name  was  once  Lenox,"  he  said ; 
but  his  attention  now  aroused  and  fixing 
one  of  his  keen  and  penetrating  glances  upon 
her  —  "  of  course  you  know  nothing  of  Aim." 

"  There  was  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Danby,  whom 
perhaps  you  may  recollect,  staying  at  the 
Oaks  the  first  time  you  ever  were  there. ...But 
very  possibly  you  may  have  altogether  for- 
gotten him." 

"  No,  I  have  «o<,"  said  Mr.  Danby,  with  a 
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countenance  of  grave  attention,  as  if  he  was 
prepared  to  bear  more,  and  his  severe  and 
penetrating  eye  fixing  her  like  that  of  the 
basilisk — '^  but  I  understood  that  young  maa 
perished  in  the  battle  of  Albuera/* 

'^  He  did  not^^^  said  she,  in  a  low  voice,  and 
endeavouring  to  raise  her  eye  to  his ;  but  the 
eye  she  met  was  so  steady,  so  piercing,  so 
grave,  that  hers  sunk  before  it. 

Honest  as  was  her  heart,  her  eye  played 
}ier  false  in  the  encounter.  She  went  on  in  a 
low  voice  which  she  vainly  endeavoured  to 
make  steady,  '^  There  was  a  mistake  in  the 
returns — did  you  not  see  it  corrected  in  Ae 
newspapers  ?" 

"  And  you  never  told  me !"  cried  he,  in  a 
loud  voice  of  anger  and  emotion. 

**  Why  should  I  tell  you?"  said  she,  in  a 
tone  of  gentle  remonstrance.  "  Why  shonld 
I  suppose  it  could  interest  you  ?  How  should 
I  know  you  had  ever  even  read  the  return  ? 
What  was  Colonel  Lenox,  then,  to  either  of 
us?" 

A  sarcastic,  suspicious  smUe — that  anile 
which  she  equally  disliked  and  dreaded— 4mried 
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his  lip.  She  knew  when  he  smiled  so  that  he 
never  believed  any  person. 

Still  it  was  her  duty,  and  she  always  did 
her  duty,  to  proceed ;  so  she  went  on — a  little 
hurriedly  though — 

"  That  Colonel  Lenox  it  is  for  whom  you 
are  now  concerned. — That  Colonel  Lenox  it  is 
who  has  married  Miss  Hesketh." 

He  started. 

"  Mr.  Danby,"  she  said,  with  a  dignity  and 
composure,  the  result  of  her  honest  determi- 
nation to  do  him  right ;  '^  what  my  youthful 
feelings  might  have  been  before  I  ever  be- 
came acquainted  with  you — ^you  never  in- 
quired. The  delicacy  of  your  feelings — ^your 
confidence  in  me — were  equally  great.  I  thank 
you  for  both — as  for  the  other  innumerable 
proofs  of  your  generous  affection." 

There  was  now  a  deep  attention ;  but  no 
softening  countenance. 

"  Separated,  as  I  then  believed  I  was  for  ever, 
from  one  with  whom  so  many  happy  days  had 
been  spent — so  many  dear  associations  formed 
—I  did  not  think  it  would  be  for  your  happi** 
ness  to  know,  that  there  was  one  tie  more 
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painful  than  the  rest  to  break  when  I  gate 
myself  to  you.— It  was  broken.** 

Still  doubt  and  suspicion  clouded  bis  coud- 
tenance. 

"  When  I  gave  you  my  hand,  Mr.  Danby, 
I  came  to  you  with  the  resolution  to  give  my 
humblest  duty,  and  all  I  could  of  my  heart." 

''  Ah !" 

**  The  rest,  sir,  lay  in  ashes....'* 

"  Go  on,"  he  said. 

^^  I  believed  then,  and  I  think  still,  that 
the  true  way  never  to  rekindle  those  ashes 
was  to  keep  my  secret  to  myself— -and  dismiss 
it  from  my  thoughts — with  the  things  that 
had  been." 

^^  And  you  did !  You  dare  to  say  that 
you  did !"  said  he,  almost  fiercely.  "  Nay, 
Emilia  —  no  lie  —  a  dissembler  I  may  hare 
thought  you — a  liar  I  never  thought  you." 

She  was  hurt — deeply  hurt.  She  little 
guessed  the  cause  of  this  distrust — ^those  fiital 
papers.  It  had  been  his  impression  that  they 
had  been  written  since  her  marriage.  It  had 
never  once  suggested  itself  to  his  thoughts 
that  they  might  have  existed  before. 
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"  I  do  not  know,''  said  she  with  some 
spirit,  "why  I  should  persevere  in  opening 
my  heart  to  yon,  since  I  see  that  you  do  not 
believe  me." 

He  shook  his  head ;  but  said — 

"  I  believe  much  of  what  you  say,  Emilia. 
I  have  very  seldom  met  with  any  person,  man 
or  woman. ...and  could  believe  all  that  they 
might  say — but  go  on." 

"  I  think  I  have  said  all  that  I  had  to 
say — perhaps  you  will  not  believe  me  when  I 
add,  that  if  I  wish — as  I  do  most  earnestly 
wish — ^to  renew  my  intimacy  with  Lisa,  no 
thonght  that  you  could  by  possibility  dis- 
approve mingles  with  this.... Still  I  did  not 
think  myself,  as  was  once  the  case,  justified 
in  electing  myself  into  a  judge  in  this  matter. 
I  have  laid  my  heart  open  to  you — and  it  is 
for  you  to  decide  what  I  am  to  do." 

He  looked  steadily,  and  almost  sternly,  at 
her,  as  he  said — 

"  And  you  are  prepared  to  assure  me — that 
you  never,  in  word,  thought,  or  deed,  indulged 
the  feelings,  which  you  tell  me  you  had  resolved 
to  conquer." 
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"  Never  !*' 

•*  Could  you  swear  this  V* 

"  No,"  said  she,  shrinking;  **  our  thoughts 
are  questionable  things — we  are  not  alwajs 
masters  of  them ;  but  neyer,  if  I  can  trust  mj 
own  heart,  have  I  broken  my  loyalty  and  faith 
to  you-— by  indulging  the  thoughts  which 
might  arise." 

*^  I  do  not  know  what  you  call  fn- 
dulging^^  said  he,  turning  away  from  her 
coldly. 

^^  On  that  one  fatal  evening,  when  I  thought 
that  he  I  had  perhaps  wronged  was  dead/'  said 
she  with  much  emotion,  '^  I  was  surprised 
into  an  expression  of  feeling,  which  now  I 
perceive  you  were  aware  of  its  caote,  I  own 
might  displease  you.... I  thought  him  gone  for 
ever — and  that  it  was  useless  to  trouble  you, 
or  disturb  your  peace  by  my  vain  sorrow— but, 
believe  me,  I  did  not  indulge  it — wh^i  I  was 
come  to  myself  I  almost  rejoiced  in  it—I  did 
indeed. ...Alas,  alas!  what  has  poisoned  your 
heart  against  me,  Mr.  Danby?~I  came  to 
be  candid  and  sincere. — Why  will  you  look 
upon  me  in  that  terribly  suspicious  manner? 
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Do  you  think  I  deserve  it  ? — You  know  I  do 
not." 

'^  Ah,  Emilia !"  said  he,  with  a  heavy 
sigh;  *^  forgive  me — I  thought  you  more  than 
woman !" 

"  Alaai !  what  can  you  mean  ?-^How  have 
I  forfeited  your  esteem  ?  I  thought  the  course 
I  pursued  was  right. — Indeed,  I  think  so  still. 
What  do  the  hidden  secrets  of  the  heart  avail ! 
....But  now  it  is  different— I  must  meet  him 
now,  in  the  intercourse  of  intimate  domestic 
lile^  once  more. — ^I  know^''  said  she,  her  clear 
eye  now  beaming  bright  with  truth  and 
honour,  meeting  his,  ^'  that  I  can  meet  him 
vrithout  impeachment  of  my  loyalty  to  you. 
Bat  I  have  no  right  to  erect  my  conscience  to 
be  a  judge  in  this  matter. — You  know  all^ 
Mr.  Danby-^ecide  for  me.  What  you  deter- 
mine, I  shall  most  implicitly  and  honourably 
obey." 

In  spite  of  all  his  hidden  reasons,  as  he 
thought,  he  felt  ashamed  of  his  suspicions. 

Her  brow  was  so  open — ^her  whole  counte- 
nance so  instinct  with  honest  sincerity. 

'*  Emilia,"  he  said,  ^'  I  shall  trust  you — I 
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do  not  wish,  or  choose,  after  having  played 
the  contemptible  part  of  a  man  who  too  fondly 
loved — to  complete  the  character  by  termi- 
nating with  that  of  the  jealoas  pantaloon.  I 
confide  in  yon,  Emilia.  It  is  my  wish— my 
injunction — that  this  intimacy  should  proceed 
as  if  nothing  of  all  this  had  ever  existed— and 
if  you  deceive  me  again  ! — why  you  will  only 
have  completed  the  miserable  history  of  tbe 
man  who  would  have  died  to  make  yoa 
happy." 

He  rose  in  some  emotion  from  his  chair, 
and  abruptly  left  the  room. 

"Mr.  Danby !...." 

She  longed  to  call  him  back — ^touched, 
melted,  yet  wondering  and  perplexed — she 
longed  to  throw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  be- 
seech him  to  explain  what  he  meant. 

But,  stung  to  the  quick  by  what  he  believed 
her  duplicity,  to  be  at  the  very  moment  even 
when  she  was  professing  the  most  undisguised 
avowal  of  her  feelings,  he  hastily  left  bis 
house,  and  retired,  as  he  had  so  often  before 
done,  to  assuage  the  wounds  of  his  heart 
amid  the  business  of  his  chambers. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

There  never  was  any  heart  tmlj  great  and  generous, 
that  was  not  also  tender  and  compassionate. 

South. 

Mrs.  Lenox  came  home  that  night  from 
the  opera  considerably  less  ennuyie^  and  con- 
siderably more  excited  than  she  had  perhaps 
done,  since  the  ever-to-be-regretted  days  of 
her  passion  for  Colonel  Lenox. 

The  unfortunate  conversation  abont  jea- 
lousy had  raised  feelings — ^had  summoned  up 
a  spirit  in  the  bosom  of  the  faulty,  volatile, 
but  affectionate  young  wife,  which,  had  her 
husband  only  used  the  knowledge  he  possessed 
of  the  sex  to  understand,  he  would  have  been 
rather  less  careless  in  exciting. 

The  obj  ect  of  a  brief  and  sudden  passion,  which 
was  the  result  of  his  own  deeply  resented  disap- 
pointment— ^her  great  beauty — and  the  attach- 
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ment    too    little    controlled   and   too  little 
concealed   which  he   had  excited  —  he  had 
loved  with  vehemence  for  a  few  brief  hours— 
to  awaken,  as  from  a  dream,  when  the  reali* 
ties  of  every-day  life  had  destroyed  those 
delusions    of  the    imagination,   amid  which 
alone    such    a    passion   as    his  can  dwell. 
He  had  been  more  than   lover  as  lover  — 
he    was    less    than    husband    as    husband. 
He  had   been  little   accustomed  of   late  to 
the  enjoyment  of  domestic  tenderness,  and 
he  was  naturally  of  a  temper  little  indul- 
gent ;  for  he  was  penetrating  rather  than  just, 
in  his  way  of  thinking — ^he  was  little  accus* 
tomed  to  balance  the  faults  against  the  good 
qualities  of  those  around  him,  and  strike  a 
righteous  account,  for  he  was  fastidious  la* 
ther  than  sound,  in  his  ideas. 

His  model  of  woman  had  been  formed,  ai 
I  believe  that  of  most  men  is  formed,  upon 
the  ideal  of  his  first  love.  He  had  respected, 
and  esteemed,  and  admired  Emilia,  for  qoali* 
ties,  the  very  contemplation  and  association 
with  which  rendered  him  a  better  man.  He 
felt  this,  and  he  had  the  sense  to  valae  her 
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Still  more  for  the  effect  she  produced  upon 
his  character.  While  under  her  influence,  he 
felt  that  moral  progression,  so  to  speak,  the 
sense  of  which  is  the  most  exquisite  and  de- 
licate of  human  enjoyments.  And  he  had 
accustomed  himself  to  regard  her  as  a  sort  of 
tutelary  angel,  attached  to  his  life,  under 
whose  divine  influence  he  was  to  become  all 
that  it  is  best  for  man  to  be. 

Everything  that  belonged  to  the  higher 
qualities  of  his  nature — the  finer  moralities — 
the  more  deep  and  real  experiences  of  reli- 
gious power — all  that  which  was  to  elevate 
him  above  the  herd'  of  gallant,  gay,  but 
unthinking  and  erring  young  men  with  whom 
he  was  surrounded,  was  to  be  derived  from 
her.  It  was  thus  that  he  had  loved  her ;  it 
was  thus  that  he  had  regarded  her  ;  and 
though,  as  I  have  said,  his  pecuniary  circum- 
stances and  a  sort  of  weak  fear  of  hampering 
himself  with  an  engagement  had  prevented 
him  from  speaking  those  irrevocable  words 
which  would  have  secured  her  for  his  own, 
be  looked  upon  her  as  so  unquestionably  to 
be  his  some  time  or  other,  that  I  believe  the 
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most  unexpected  reyolation  in  the  laws  of 
nature  could  hardly  have  astounded  him  more, 
than  did  the  sight  of  her  name  coupled  with 
that  of  Mr.  Danby,  in  the  newspapers. 

Of  the  circumstances  of  the  marriage,  he 
only  learned  as  a  piece  of  cursory  intelligence 
from  his  father— that,  by  Sir  Herbert  Mon- 
tague's account,  Miss  Wyndham  had  done  a 
good  thing  for  herself  in  marrying  a  yeiy 
rich  lawyer.  The  sale  of  the  Oaks  and 
the  state  of  Mr.  Wyndham's  affidrs  were  re- 
lated in  the  like  brief  manner.  Little  did 
Colonel  Lenox  comprehend  by  it  the  real 
state  of  the  case.  He  hastily  concluded  that 
Emilia  had  been  tempted,  by  the  prospect  ai 
great  wealth,  to  form  a  new  connection,  and 
forget  all  that  bad  passed  between  them.  He 
had  seen  many  girls  do  so  before  her ;  and 
while  he  bitterly  resented  her  inconstancy,  he 
quite  forgot  to  ask  himself  how  far  his  own 
uncertain  conduct  might  be  to  blame. 

Indeed,  if  he  had  reflected  much  upon  it, 
he  might  perhaps  have  endeayonred  to  re* 
joice,  that  he  had  failed  to  secure  a  heart  so 
easily  diverted  from  him. 
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Still,  Emilia  had  left  too  deep  an  impres- 
sion to  be  easily  effaced ;  he  could  form  no 
plan  of  happiness  in  which  she  did  not  make 
a  part ;  and  every  idea  of  domestic  life  was 
flat  and  insipid,  in  which  she  did  not  share. 
The  first  effect  of  his  disappointment  was  a 
sort  of  reckless  defiance,  leading  to  an 
irregularity  of  conduct,  which  his  love  for  her 
had  rendered  till  then  impossible :  its  second, 
a  certain  hardening  and  lowering  of  the  tone 
of  character,  which  such  a  course  is  certain, 
sooner  or  later,  to  produce  :  the  last,  his 
Sedling  headlong  into  the  short  and  delirious 
passion  which  Lisa  had  inspired — soon  to 
awaken,  as  from  a  dream — and  return  to  those 
old  feelings  which  had  become  to  him  as  a 
second  nature.  But  what  was  worst,  he 
committed  the  great  injustice  of  perpetually 
comparing  in  thought  this  too  trifling  and 
volatile  creature,  with  the  sacred  idol  he  wor- 
shipped in  his  heart ;  and  visiting  her  short- 
comings,  her  caprices,  her  exactions,  and  her 
whims,  not  with  affectionate  correction  or 
merciful  indulgence,  but  with  such  contempt 
and  indifference  as  these  secret  comparisons 


of  the  real  with  the  ideal  are  certain  to 
engender. 

*•  How  to  make  the  best  of  it." — 
Alas !  that  homely  datj  escapes  too  often 
the  more  sui^eptible  and  refined,  while  it 
blesses  the  hnmble  and  the  good.  He  could 
not,  and  he  would  not  condescend  to  make 
this  sort  of  righteous  compromise  between 
his  ima^rination  and  his  affections.  He  woold 
not  endeavoar  to  discern  what  was  really  ex- 
cellent,  ander  all  this  wavwardnesa  and  whim 
of  his  companion :  far  less  would  he  conde- 
scend to  the  Task  of  endeavonring  to  dis- 
ecransrle  this  labTrinth-^^orrect  what  was 
evil— enci^urage  what  was  jTOod — and  attempt 
to  preserve  her  happiaess  and  his  own. 

Alter  a  very  few  fruitless  endesToivs  in 
this  ^vay.  he  gave  up  the  whole  thing  as  a 
lost  hope:  taught  himself  to  consider  his 
situation  as  no  worse  than  that  of  num* 
bers  of  men  of  Us  acquaintance,  who  had 
vain  and  silly  wives:  and  sought  refuge  in 
the  same  oompen>aci<Ni5 — his  dube.  his  nee- 
horsesw  his  men  parties^  and  his  being  as  littk 
at  home  as  possible. 
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Lisa,  as  we  have  seen,  first  grieved  over 
this  defection  with  impassioned  tenderness,  and 
then  sought  to  escape  from  her  own  wounded 
feelings  by  a  course  of  reckless  dissipation, 
which  only  served  to  confirm  her  husband  in 
his  contemptuous  opinion  of  her.  She  per- 
ceived this ;  and  in  that  sort  of  despairing  de- 
fiance with  which  a  heart  so  wounded  and  so 
ill-chastised  as  hers  is  prone  to  meet  this 
species  of  injustice,  she  seemed  to  take  a 
wild  pleasure  in  justifying  that  opinion  of 
her  which  in  her  secret  soul  she  knew  she 
did  not  deserve. 

Till  now,  she  had  only  sought  to  divert 
thought,  and,  if  possible,  provoke  him  into 
some  kind  of  attention,  by  a  round  of  the 
utmost  dissipation  and  extravagance ;  but 
this  dangerous  course  could  not  be  continued 
long,  without  leading  her — ^young,  ima- 
ginative, and  heedless  .of  consequences — 
still  further  than  she  had  intended ;  and 
the  conversation  in*  the  box  at  the  Opera 
upon  jealousy  had  given  a  new  and  fatal  im- 
pulse to  her  ideas.  In  spite  of  his  disclaimer, 
she  was  penetrating  enough  to  perceive  that 
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he  might  be  jealons ;  and  the  triumph  of 
woundiog  him  to  the  qaick,  in  spite  of  Us 
pretended  indifference,  was  too  dear  not  to 
be  attempted. 


I  left  her  sitting  in  front  of  her  box  at 
the  Opera,  intent,  to  all  appearance,  upon 
what  was  going  on  upon  the  stage,  and  dis- 
playing one  of  the  most  beantifol  &oes  and 
forms  you  ever  beheld,  with  an  affectation  of 
almost  childish  negligence  which  was  exces- 
sively attractive  ;  and  I  left  one  man,  re- 
clining in  his  double  box,  with  his  lorgnettes 
almost  constantly  directed  towards  her. 

It  was  the  fashion  in  those  days  to  go  into 
the  crush-room  upon  leaving  the  Opera,  and 
Mrs.  Lenox  entered  it,  leaning  upon  the  arm 
of  one  of  those  innumerable  fetch  and 
carry  spaniels  who  seem  to  be  necessary  ap- 
pendages to  women  of  fashion,  and  appear 
quite  content  to  receive;  as  the  reward  of 
their  assiduities,  that  sort  of  reflected  im- 
portance which  in  consequence  fells  upon 
them. 
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Her  cavaliers  were  for  the  most  part  of 
this  description,  and  she  had  the  most  hearty 
contempt  for  every  one  of  them :  manifested, 
however,  with  such  playful  impertinence,  that 
scarcely  any  one  was  ever  offended;  and, 
most  certainly,  no  one  alienated.  She  moved, 
therefore,  fancy  free,  amid  this  crowd  of  fol- 
lowers and  admirers,  till  her  most  evil  destiny 
threw  her  into  communication  with  the  Duke 
of  C,  that  most  unprincipled  and  successful 
of  deceivers. 

He  was  a  young  man ;  had  j  ust  returned 
from  the  continent ;  and  for  two  seasons  had 
not  been  in  London.  It  was  therefore  quite 
as  a  novelty  that  he  had  first  seen  her 
at  a  large  London  party ;  and  he  thought 
her  the  prettiest  and  most  delightful  little 
novelty  that  he  had  met  with  for  a  long 
time.  To  him,  hackneyed  as  he  was  in  the 
ways  of  both  men  and  women,  there  was 
something  new,  naive,  whimsical,  and  imper- 
tinent, at  once,  in  her  tone  and  manner,  that 
was  infinitely  exciting.  He  thought  he  was 
the  most  fortunate  man  in  the  world  to  find 
himself  immediately  provided,  on  his  return, 
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with  what  would  afford  an  interest  that  pos- 
sibly might  last  oat  the  whole  season. 

He  had  been  introduced  to  her;  and  she 
who,  alas !  in  her  corrapt  and  evil  edncatioD, 
had  learned  to  reckon  the  pride  and  Talne  of 
a  conquest  by  the  character  for  leTity  and 
inconstancy  of  the  captive,  thought  nothing 
could  possibly  be  so  glorious  as  to  bind  this 
celebrated  rover  in  her  fetters.  Secure  in 
her  own  secret  love  for  her  husband,  she  &d- 
cied  that  nothing  really  evil  could  arise  bom 
such  trifling,  and  was  secretly  proud  to  make 
him  aware  what  others,  quite  as  accomplished 
and  far  superior  in  consequence  to  himself^ 
could  think  of  her. 

Let  me  pause  for  a  moment.  Let  me  b^ 
of  you  to  reflect  a  few  seconds  upon  the 
dreadful  accumulation  of  evil  habits,  eril 
thoughts,  evil  passions,  evil  principles,  de- 
scribed in  this  slight  sketch  of  the  situatkai 
of  all  parties;  and  yet,  such  are  the  prin- 
ciples, habits,  and  passions  by  which,  at  this 
very  day,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  fleeting 
beings  are  impelled. 

It  was  the  third  time  that  they  had  met. 
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She  had  been  qnite  aware,  as  she  sat  in 
careless  negligence  looking  at  the  stage,  whose 
eye  had' been  fixed  upon  her;  and  she  entered 
the  crush-room  leaning  upon  Mr.  Wilmot's 
arm  (a  sort  of  led-cousin,  the  led-captain  of 
iAd  stories),  and  looking  with  the  most  co- 
quettish unconsciousness  that  you  eter  beheld. 
Simplicity  itself ! — perfectly  unaware  of,  and 
insensible  to  the  kind  of  buzz  of  admiration 
that  saluted  tier ;  and  talking  to  Mr.  Wilmot, 
and  the  many  lady  and   gentlemen  friends 
around  her,  with  the  most  engaging  indifie- 
fence  to  the  homage  proffered  on  all  sides. 
The  Duke  understood  all  this  little  manceuvre 
perfectly  well,  but  he  did  not  like  her  the  less 
— rather  the  more  for  it.     Moral  approbation 
was  the  very  last  thing  that  ever  entered  into 
bis  thoughts,  when  he  admired  any  one. 

He  was  an  adept  in  his  fatal  and  wicked 
game  —  he  looked  just  as  unconcerned  and 
negligent  as  herself,  and  stood  leaning  against 
a  marble  table  in  a  most  elegant  attitude, 
displaying  his  remarkably  fine  figure,  and 
talking  to  one  of  his  friends. 

Her  carriage  was  called,  and,  mortified  and 
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disappointed,  she  was  passing  him,  to  leave  the 
room.  Then,  if  you  care  for  such  an  odious 
scene,  you  should  have  seen  his  look  of  elec- 
trified delight,  as  if  this  was  the  first  momCTt 
he  had  been  aware  of  her  presence ;  and  the 
expression  of  deep,  almost  reverential  assi- 
duity, with  which  he  held  out  his  arm,  to 
assist  her  in  making  her  way  through  the 
crowd. 

Such  a  pleasant  reverse  of  feeling,  instead 
of  the  mortifying  disappointment  of  the  mo- 
ment before ! — ^a  sort  of  suppressed  emotion, 
a  slight  trembling  as  she  laid  her  hand  on  his 
arm — a  few  low  words  of  doubtful  meaning !... 

Oh,  base  and  practised  deceiver ! 


She  was  now,  for  the  first  time  since  her 
marriage,  occupied  at  her  solitary  breakfast 
with  one  subject,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others,  and  that  subject  neither  her  husband, 
her  children,  nor  her  friend.  She  was  won- 
dering what  the  Duke  could  mean  by  what 
he  had  said  ;  he  might  mean  much — he  might 
mean  nothing.     Was  she  to  resent  as  imper- 
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tinent  ?  Was  she  to  pity  as  unhappy  ?  Was 
she  to  forget  as  of  no  real  import  ?  —  Then 
the  jealous  looks  of  many  of  her  female 
friends,  all  emulous  to  attract  the  attention 
of  this  celebrated  rouSj  as  she  carried  him 
away  from  among  them  all— evidently  a  most 
willing  captiye  to  her  charms !  The  delight- 
ful reverse  of  feeling  she  had  experienced , 
when  he  started,  as  it  were,  into  life  and  ob- 
servance, and  for  her  alone ! 

So  she  sat,  playing  with  her  tea-spoon,  in 
a  pleasant  reverie,  till  the  clock  struck  four ; 
and  then  she  remembered  that  she  had  pro- 
mised Mrs.  Danby  to  be  in  Chancery  Lane  by 
that  hour,  and  to  take  her  to  drive  out  before 
her  husband's  five  o'clock  dinner. 

She  rang  the  silver  bell  hastily,  and  inquired 
whether  the  carriage  was  in  waiting;  then 
sent  for  her  maid,  ordered  her  favourite  bon- 
net and  favourite  cloak,  and  put  both  on  with 
a  care  and  attention  most  unusual ;  for  she 
was  generally  as  careless  in  her  toilette  as  in 
other  things.  She  did  not  even  ask  for  her 
children,  but  got  into  her  carriage  and  went 
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musing  up  the  Strand,  heedless  of  everythiDg 
around  her. 

Had  she  not  been  so  engaged,  she  might 
have  seen  her  husband,  followed  by  his  8e^ 
yant,  slowly  riding  down  the  street  with  the 
air  of  a  man  lost  in  profound  melancholy 
He,  too,  had  been  in  Chancery  Lane. 

An  invincible  desire  —  a  curiosity  not  to 
be  resisted  had  led  him  to  visit  the  phce 
where  she  had  chosen  to  take  up  her  dwelling, 
in  preference,  as  it  would  seem,  to  that  whidi 
he  might  have  had  to  offer.  He  had  looked 
upon  the  small  dingj-looking  house,  which 
he  had  ascertained  to  be  that  of  Mr.  Danbj, 
and  could  only  marvel  at  the  inexplicable 
infatuation  which  had  led  that  gay  and  bloom- 
ing creature  to  accept  so  strange  and  unna- 
tural a  fate.  He  began  to  think  that  sraie 
mystery  never  yet  comprehended  must  lie  at 
the  bottom  of  all  this. 

The  proud,  resentful  resolution  he  had  at 
first  made  never  to  speak  to  Eanilia  again 
began  to  yield  to  softer  and  kinder  senti- 
mentR ;  he  began  to  inquire  whether  she  could 
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be  happy  in  an  existence  so  apparently  fo^reign 
to  all  she  had  formerly  loved  and  delighted  in ; 
to  marvel  what  strange  fascination  had  come 
over  her.  He  wished  to  see  her  —  to  speak 
to  her,  and  to  satisfy  his  sore  and  wounded 
heart  by  at  least  endeavouring  to  compre- 
hend the  cause  which  had  led  to  this  deser- 
tion.— He  resolved  to  be  presented  to  Emilia 
by  his  wife. 

He  did  not  conscientiously  ask  his  heart, 
as  she  had  done,  how  far  this  would  be  pru- 
dent or  would  be  right? — how  far  he  was 
acting  honourably  by  the  partner  to  whom  he 
had  pledged  his  existence,  in  thus  suffering 
80  much  thought,  so  much  tender  regret, 
still  to  linger  around  the  image  of  another. 

He  never  reflected  how  great  was  the  injus- 
tice of  such  indulgence.  But,  alas !  for 
the  cause  of  all  this  evil — the  cause  which 
had  blighted  yet  another  existence !  Alas ! 
for  the  extent  of  the  ruin  occasioned  by  the 
faults  and  weaknesses  of  an  individual  so 
insignificant  as  Mr.  Wyndham ! 


Seeing  his  wife's  carriage  going  up  the 
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Strand,  Colonel  Lenox  conjectnred  at  once 
her  errand ;  and  impatient  to  be  introduced 
to  Emilia — anxious  to  read  some  part  at  least 
of  ber  bistory  in  a  countenance  and  manner 
wbicb  be  felt  be  never  should  misunderstand,  he 
slowly  took  the  way  which  led  to  the  Park. 


The  two  friends  bad  met  this  morning  with 
an  air  of  almost  equal  gravity  on  both  sides. 

Lisa  gave  an  affectionate  rather  than  her 
usual  animated  greeting  to  ber  friend  ;  while 
Emilia,  absorbed  by  ber  own  feelings,  after 
the  first  few  sentences  had  been  exchanged, 
relapsed  into  silence ;  and  thus  they  pursued 
their  way,  almost  without  uttering  a  syllable. 

Emilia,  pre-occupied,  pale,  and  anxious,  was 
dwelling  upon  ber  late  conversation  with  her 
husband — filled  with  sympathy  for  his  suffer- 
ings, and  perplexity  as  to  their  cause — ^grieved 
at  bis  suspicions,  and  filled  with  doubts  and 
hesitation  as  to  what  was  her  best  and  wisest 
course  under  the  circumstances. 

To  break  off  all  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Lenox, 
at  this  moment  of  their  re-union,  in  spite  of 
his  permission,  nay,  injunction  to  the  contrary. 
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seemed  unnecessary,  unwise — it  would  serve 
probably  to  justify  in  some  degree  his  inju- 
rious suspicions,  and  might  only  keep  alive 
in  his  mind  this  painful  and  torturing  jealousy : 
added  to  all  which,  it  must  in  truth  be  con- 
fessed that  she  felt  as  if  the  sacrifice,  unless 
imposed  by  an  imperative  duty,  would  be  one 
too  great,  even  for  her.  She  had  tasted  again 
of  life — she  had  bathed  in  the  daylight  of 
happiness  once  more— her  dulled  and  miserable 
being,  fast  sinking  into  that  sort  of  apathy 
and  cold  indifference — ^that  living  death — 
which  such  an  existence  proves  to  a  tem- 
perament like  hers,  had  been  called  back, 
awakened,  as  it  were,  to  brief  but  healthful 
enjoyment,  by  this  meeting  with  her  long  lost 
Lisa.  Could  she— ought  she — must  she — 
extinguish  that  light,  abandon  the  bright  day- 
spring  which  rose  once  more  upon  her,  and 
return  to  the  darkness  and  gloom  in  which 
her  thoughts  and  feelings  had  been  so  long 
immured  ? 

She  could  not  do  it — she  felt  that,  after 
having  once  tasted  again  of  happiness,  how- 
ever clouded,  however   imperfect,  to   have 
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«&uch  happiness  again  totally  withdrawn,  would 
be  tb  die. 

And  yet,  how  ill,  how  miserable  had  Mr. 
Danby  looked  that  night,  when  he  retnnied 
from  his  chambers ! — How  ill,  how  won,  when 
he  sat  down  to  brealdast,  with  his  papers,  as 
usoal  before  him! — She  saw  too  well  with 
what  a  painful  and  distracted  attention  the 
sheets  were  looked  over,  upon  which,  till 
then,  his  whole  mind  and  thoughts  had  used 
to  be  absorbed. 

Her  heart  bled  for  him.  This  love !— this 
hapless,  unrequited,  undying  love  ! — She  had 
at  last  begun  to  comprehend  its  force,  and  to 
understand  what  had  been  the  true  sooroe  of 
the  coldness,  harshness,  injustice,  and  even 
positive  iU-humour,  from  which  she  had  suffered 
so  much ;  and  which  had  checked  the  natnnl 
growth  of  that  affection  which  she  was  longing 
to  offer. 

^'  Thy  word  shall  be  a  lantern  to  my  feet." 

Her  desire  to  do  what  was  right  had  opened 
her  eyes,  and  made  her,  at  length,  penetrate 
into  the  depths  of  a  heart  which  had  been  till 
then  such  a  discouraging  enigma. 
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Far  was  she  from  the  remotest  idea  of, 
even  in  thought,  failing  in  her  loyalty  to 
SQch  an  affection;  to  have  cherished  any 
other  than  his  monmful  and  devoted  image 
would  have  outraged  every  feeling  of  her 
nature. 

She  began  to  appreciate  the  bitterness  of 
that  disappointed  tenderness  which  had  pro- 
duced this  long  estrangement.  And  what 
heart  of  woman  but  at  once  forgives  every 
unkindness  flowing  from  such  a  source  ? 

An  interest  altogether  new  began  to  arise 
within  her  as  she  reviewed  their  last  con- 
versation, and  comprehended  the  excess  of 
a  love,  which  had  obtained  only  such  a  re- 
turn. She  recalled  the  generosity  of  his 
conduct,  and  began  to  wonder  at  her  long 
indifference.  All  those  trifling  defects  in 
manner  and  appearance  which  had  seemed  so 
adverse  to  the  growth  of  any  tender  passion 
had  been  long  ago  forgotten  under  the  influence 
of  the  close  and  sacred  tie  which  united 
them.  It  remained  only  to  strengthen  that  tie, 
by  an  interest  deeper  and  more  genial  than 
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cold  esteem ;  and  this  interest  was  beginning 
imperceptibly  to  dawn  in  her  breast. 

She  was  thinking  of  Mf.  Danby,  and 
scarcely,  in  the  least,  of  Colonel  Lenox,  as 
she  sat  with  her  pale  and  meditative  face  by 
the  side  of  her  friend. 

Alas !  Mr.  Danby,  why  could  you  not  be 
made  aware  of  if  ?  What  agonizing  tortures 
might  you  not  have  been  spared !  Yes,  torture ! 
It  is  not  too  strong  a  word. 

Say  what  you  will,  the  vehemence  of  a 
love  such  as  his  survives  the  short-lived  hoar 
of  passion.  It  had  become  to  him  a  second 
nature.  The  only  feeling  that  seemed  to  exist 
in  his  heart  was  his  love  and  his  esteem  for  his 
Emilia.  His  love  had  been  cruelly  outraged 
bv  the  conviction  that  it  never  had  nor  could 
be  returned ;  and  that  it  was  not  indifference 
alone,  but  another  and  invincible  impression, 
with  which  he  had  to  contend.  Still,  in  spite 
of  all,  he  had  esteemed — he  had  even  pitied  her; 
but  the  late  unhappy  misunderstanding  had 
destroyed  his  last  consolation.  With  his  htal 
«nptitude  to  suspicion,  he  believed  that  she  had 
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now  intentionally  deceived  him,  and  for  a 
purpose — the  purpose  of  heing  suffered  to 
renew  her  connexion  with  Colonel  Lenox  and 
his  family.  He  forgot  the  frank  and  uncalled- 
for  confession — ^he  only  dwelt  upon  that  con- 
fidence which  he  believed  had  been  withheld. 

His  pride — the  pride  of  a  deeply- wounded 
and  devoted  heart — forbade  him  to  repose — 
nay,  drove  him  into  the  injunction  to  con- 
tinue the  acquaintance ;  while  his  heart  seemed 
actually  rending  in  pieces  with  the  racking 
pangs  of  that  jealousy  which  he  would  have 
died  rather  than  confess. 

His  imagination,  once  so  little  busy,  was 
now  all  awake ;  and,  like  an  unbound  fury, 
seemed  to  be  suddenly  animated  to  distract 
him.  He  pictured  to  himself  that  young  and 
handsome  man  as  he  had  first  seen  him,  now 
distinctly  remembering  the  fond  and  devoted 
air  with  which  he  had  walked  by  Emilia's 
side:  her  blooming  happy  countenance  up- 
turned to  his,  while  she  cheerfully  prattled 
away.  He  contrasted  himself  with  such  a 
picture — ^he  looked  upon  himself  till  he 
loathed  himself. 
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And  she  was  gope !— ^yes,  she  was  gone ! , 
where  she  should  meet  him,  and  talk  to  him, 
and  smile  upon  him — smile  upon  him,  with 
those  radiant,  happy  smiles  he  then  adored, 
but  never  since  had  seen— -«nd  she  ahoold 
taste  felicity  in  his  presence,  in  exchange  for 
the  melancholy  misery  of  his  own. 

Unhappy — unhappy  man ! 

He  feared  not  for  her  faith.  Of  her  Tirtne, 
suspicious  as  he  was,  he  felt  so  secure,  that  a 
thought  so  degrading  never  once  sullied  his 
mind.  It  was  of  her  heart,  of  her  happiness, 
he  was  jealous — that  heart  he  would  have  died 
to  win — ^that  happiness  he  would  haye  gladly 
endured  torture  himself  to  form->-that  happi« 
ness  which,  from  the  first  day  she  had  been 
his,  he  had  felt  the  deep,  invincible  convictioii, 
could  never,  never  find  its  source  in  him. 

That  thought  had  been  wretchedness  at 
times  almost  too  great  to  bear ;  but  he  had 
never  anticipated  the  intolerable  anguish  of 
knowing  that  another  was  bestowing  it. 

Business  became  insupportable  this  morn- 
ing :  he  left  his  chambers  at  an  unaccustomed 
hour;  he  thought  he  would  go  home;  he 
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should  be  less  wretchedly  nervous  in  her 
presence ;  something  she  would  say,  or  look, 
in  which  he  might  find  comfort. 

He  was  walking  slowly  along,  when,  lifting 
up  his  eyes  from  the  ground,  he  saw  a  gentle- 
man, a  remarkably  handsome  man  on  horse- 
back, slowly  riding  up  Chancery  Lane. 

The  gentleman  stopped,  turned  his  horse  a 
little^  and,  lifting  up  his  head,  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  the  house  of  Mr.  Danby. 

Mr.  Danby  knew  him  in  a  'moment. 

It  was,  to  use  the  hackneyed  expression.... 
bat  it  was  almost  literally  as  a  dagger  in  his 
heart. 

That  fine,  handsome,  military  figure,  upon 
his  beautiful  horse  !  —  Mr.  Danby  glanced  at 
himself. 

He  longed  to  raise  his  clinched  fist  to  his 
head  —  he  could  have  torn  his  hair  off  by 
handfuls,  and  dashed  himself  upon  the  ground 
—extravagant  as  the  feeling  may  appear,  that 
was  his  instinct  at  the  moment,  and  what  he 
would  have  done  had  he  been  alone. 

As  it  was,  he  suddenly  turned  away ;  and, 
staggering  as  he  went  along,  plunged  into  one 
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of  the  darkest  laDes,  and  spent  the  day, 
wandering  like  a  miserable  ghost  amid  the 
most  dismal  alleys  and  closest  streets  of  that 
close  and  dismal  region. 

Towards  evening  he  returned  to  his  own 
house,  stupified,  but  not  consoled. 


In  the  mean  time,  the  beautiful  little  phaeton 
had  entered  the  Park,  and  came  slowly  and 
idly  up  the  way  leading  by  the  Serpentine ; 
the  two  young  ladies  sat  reposing  in  it,  side 
by  side,  apparently  lost  in  thought.  Emilia  is 
ruminating  upon  her  husband's  feelings  and 
her  own  position;  Lisa  far  less  innocently 
employed,  I  am  afraid. 

The  carriage  suddenly  stopped,  and  a 
gentleman  on  horseback  spoke. 

Mrs.  Lenox  started — ^blushed  crimson,  and, 
with  an  affected  laugh,  cried  out — 

"  La,  Lenox ! — how  you  startled  me  ?" 

^^  I  should  think  so,"  said  he,  ^^  for  you  are 
of  the  colour  ^tTune  araignSe  meditant  des 
crimes ;'  but,  seeing  Mrs.  Danby  in  the  carriage 
with  you,  I  stopped  to  ask  to  be  re-introduoed 
to  her,  for  it  is  a  long  time  since  we  hare  met ; 
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and  she  has,  in  all  probability — entirely  for- 
gotten me.^^ 

In  spite  of  his  affected  indifference,  there 
was  much  more  feeling  in  his  voice  while  he 
spoke  the  last  words  than  he  had  intended — 
a  tone  of  deep  sorrow  and  deep  resentment, 
that  drove  the  blood  vehemently  through 
Emilia's  heart. 

But  she  only  raised  her  head,  looked  up 
at  him,  and  answered  his  salute  with  a 
serious  and  melancholy  bow.  —  He  had  al- 
lowed himself  to  hope  for  something  else. 
He  had  allowed  himself  to  hope  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  past—  that  history,  inscribed  in 
indelible  characters  on  his  own  heart,  would 
be  read  in  the  expression  of  her  face ;  and 
that  upon  this,  their  first  meeting  after  their 
long  and  dreary  separation,  something  in  her 
voice  and  eye  would  tell  him  that  she  was 
still  his,  in  spite  of  all  the  barriers  that  sepa- 
rated them — that  in  heart  and  soul,  at  least, 
they  yet  were  one. 

His  colour  changed.  Wounded  to  the 
quick,  he  turned  hastily  away,  the  tears  of 
pride,  resentment,  and  disappointed  tender- 
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De89  rising  to  his  eyes.  That  look  had  told 
him,  as  it  was  intended  to  tell  him,  that  all 
was  over  for  ever  between  them. 

Not  for  the  universe  would  she  hare 
wronged  Mr.  Danby  by  the  slightest  expres- 
sion of  any  other  feeling. 

Yet  grief,  when  she  saw  his  £Edlen  and  dis- 
appointed countenance,  a  compassion  the 
most  pure  and  divine,  melted  that  kindest  of 
human  hearts  ;  she  sunk  back  in  the  carriage, 
and  drew  her  veil  over  her  face.  Lisa,  in  the 
mean  time,  leaning  back  apparently  passive, 
sat  watching  them  both.  The  little  scene 
had  been  perfectly  understood  by  her;  for 
she  was  as  quick  and  penetrating,  when  she 
took  the  trouble  to  observe,  as  she  was 
usually  heedless  of  everything. 

She  saw  with  a  feeling  of  bitter  resent- 
ment the  emotion  betrayed  by  her  husband's 
countenance,  and  with  an  admiration  and 
esteem  she  would  have  found  it  almost  im- 
possible to  express,  the  grave  serenity  pre- 
served by  Emilia.  She  knew  how  little  in 
such  a  situation  she  should  have  been  capa- 
ble of  exercising  the  same  self-control ;    and 
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thus  preserving,  in  all  its  bright  and  nn- 
blemished  purity,  her  good  faith  to  her 
husband  and  to  her  friend. 

Alas!  that  one  so  formed  to  reverence, 
almost  to  worship  virtue,  had  not  been  better 
schooled  to  the  habitual  practice  of  it ! 

She  took  up  her  friend's  cold  hand,  pressed 
it,  and  kissed  it ! 

Then,  looking  across  the  Park,  over  the 
green  turf  of  which  Colonel  Lenox  was 
slowly  retiring,  she  sighed  bitterly. 

"  If  he  had  cared  for  ray  feelings  in  the 
least  degree,"  she  could  not  but  say  within 
herself,  "  he  never  would  have  exposed  me  to 
a  scene  like  this." 

She  felt  wounded,  insulted,  jealous,  irri- 
tated ;  but  it  ought  to  be  taken  as  a  proof 
of  the  natural  goodness  and  justice  of  her 
temper,  that  not  the  slightest  feeling  of  ill- 
will  was  excited  by  the  secretly-dreaded 
rival.  She  loved  Emilia  well,  and  she  saw 
her  honour  might  be  trusted. 

"  Do  you  think  him  changed  ?"  at  last  she 
said.  "  He  told  me  last  night,  or  pretended 
to  tell  me,  that  you  were  so  much  altered 
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he  shoald  not  in  the  least  have  known  yoa. 
— Indeed y  he  affected  not  to  know  you,  but 
that  is  nothing. — He  never  cares  how  much 
he  dapes  me ;  bat  he  had  better  have  a  care 
....the  duping  may  not  always  be  on  one  side 
alone." 

^^But  I  am  greatly  changed,  my  Lisa/* 
said  Emilia,  with  a  sigh.  *'  Why  should  he 
attempt  to  deceive  you  in  such  a  trifling 
matter,  as  whether  this  poor  face  was  aged 
and  withered  or  not?" 

"  Should  you  have  known  him  V* 

"  Any  where — every  where ;  and  yet  he  is 
changed." 

**  Changed  !"  cried  Mrs.  Lenox  ;  *•  I  be- 
lieve he  is  changed !  —  You  think  you  are 
changed,  and  so  you  may  be  in — looks ;  but 
who  but  a  man  would  care  for  that  ?....Yod 
are  not  changed  in  heart,"  she  added,  raising 
her  hand  and  kissing  it  twice.  "  In  you  I  see 
again,  in  spite  of  this  Chancery  Lane  cheek, 
all  I  loved,  honoured,  and  reverenced  in  those 
happy,  innocent  days  of  the  Oaks.  Bat  in 
him ! — Oh !  he  has  kept  his  beauty,  that  he  is 
so   proud   of,  and  his  fine  gallant   bearing, 
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and  all  that  which  charmed  me  so  in  days 
gone  hy  !  —  but  nothing  else  is  the  same. — 
He  is  not  unlike  that  Colonel  Lenox  in  one 
thing,  but  in  everything.  —  I  have  passed 
through  these  horrible  metamorphoses  by 
slow  degrees ;  and  it  is  only  when  I  look  back 
that  I  am  aveare  how  little. ...how  nothing  is 
left  of  that  former  man  !  But  you,  who  can 
see  at  once  the  two  extremes,  will  never 
credit  me  that  it  is  the  man and  there- 
fore/' said  she,  attempting  to  assume  a  tone 
of  levity,  though  her  cheek  was  crimson  and 
her  voice  trembling,  "  and  therefore  I  am  not 
in  the  least  jealous  of  you ;  for,  to  say  nothing 
of  virtue,  your  good  faith  to  your  friend, 
and  to  the  delectable  Mr.  Danby,  and  all 
that  sort  of  stuff.... I  count  upon  your  par- 
tialities for fe/ew Colonel  Lenox lam  sure," 

added  she,  with  asperity,  "  I,  who  so  wildly, 
foolishly,  madly  loved  the  one,  am  begin- 
ning quite  to  forget  to  care  for  the  other." 

"  Nay,  my  dearest  Lisa  .•..!"  said  Emilia, 
in  her  old  remonstrating  tone. 

"  Oh,  nonsense !  —  don't  talk  to  me  !"  she 
cried,  with  increasing  bitterness.     *^  The  man 
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you  haye  married  may  be  ugly,  may  be  stapid, 
may  be  ill-tempered,  may  be  odd ;  bat  he's 
neither  a  coxcomb  nor  a  fool — and  he  loYeB 
you«  Ob  !  Emilia,  treasure  a  husband's  loye? 
What  is  the  whole  world  to  woman  withont 
it  ?  Your  husband  is  a  plain  piece  of  home- 
spun enough ;  but  he  loyes  his  wife,  after  all. 
....Mine  is  much  too  fine  a  gentleman  to  do 
any  such  yulgar  thing.'" 

Emilia's  heart  responded  in  silence  to  this 
reflection.    After  a  few  moments,  she  said — 

*'  What  you  say,  my  dearest  Lisa,  is  quite 
true.  A  constant  heart  and  an  honest  affec^ 
tion  comprise  indeed  a  priceless  treasure !  — * 
and  yet " 

'^  Treasure  it !  treasure  it !"  cried  Lisa. 
'*  The  time  was  when  I  thought  little  of  such 
things.  I  thought  myself  so  secure  of  the 
love  of  all  the  world,  that  I  little  heeded  who 
did  or  who  did  not  care  for  me.  His  in- 
difference—  his  barbarous  indifference,  has 
taught  me  how  to  yalue  the  inestimable  trea- 


sure." 


Emilia  pressed  her  hand  with  a  sympathy 
she  had  not  experienced  before.    She  had  not 
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imagined  that  Lisa  possessed  so  much  feeling ! 
She  at  once  grieved  for  her  friend's  anger,  and 
was  filled  with  compassion  for  Colonel  Lenox. 
She  conld  not  help  fearing  that  the  volatile 
and  impetnous  Lisa  had,  by  her  own  ill-judged 
violence  and  caprices,  forfeited  the  treasure 
she  now  so  dearly  prized ;  and  yet,  she  felt 
that  his  coldness  and  carelessness  were  unpar- 
donable towards  one  by  nature  endowed  with 
such  good  and  generous  feelings — such  quick 
sensibilities  and  so  affectionate  a  heart —  she 
felt  that  indulgence,  firmness,  gentle  remon- 
strance and  careful  guidance,  might  have  made 
of  this  young  and  loving  creature  all  that  was 
charming  and  good. 

She  sighed,  while  she  reflected  upon  her 
friend's  fate  and  her  own :  the  one  repulsed 
in  her  endeavours  to  supply  the  want  of  a 
more  passionate  devotion  by  affectionate 
doty.  The  other  deserted  for  that  very 
passion's  fault. 

The  carriage  proceeded  slowly  by  the  water, 
and  now  entered  the  wood. 

Emilia  felt  the  little  hand  she  held  twitch- 
ing and  fluttering  with   a   sort  of  nervous 
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impatience,  as  a  very  handsome  and  elegant 
man,  lounging  upon  a  most  beautiful  horse, 
suifered  the  carriage  to  oyertake  him,  and 
bowed  to  Mrs.  Lenox,  with  an  air,  as  it  were, 
of  suppressed  but  deep  and  melancholy  in- 
terest. 

Emilia  was  struck  with  the  astonishing 
beauty  and  sweetness  of  the  countenance,  and 
asked  her  companion  who  that  was. 

"  Which  ! — ^who  ?"  was  Lisa's  answer. 

'*  That  gentleman  we  have  just  passed." 

"  Oh !"  she  cried,  colouring  deeply,  "  I  did 
not  particularly  observe  him." 

Emilia,  surprised,  and  at  once  shocked 
and  sorry,  shook  her  head. 

'^  Oh,  Lisa !" 

"  Good  Heavens  !"  said  she  pettishly,  "  do 
you  think  I  am  going  to  observe  the  whole 
Park  r 

The  gentleman  walking  his  horse  now  over- 
took them  again. 

'*  A  lovely  day  !"  he  began.  "  The  park 
was  never  to  me.  so  enchanting  before. — I 
thougl^t  I  had  become  wearied  of  everything 
upon  earth  ! — I  little  expected  to  see  so  veiy 
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old  a  thing  suddeDly  invested,  as  it  were, 
with  a  new  enchantment." 

"  Very  fortunate,"  said  Lisa,  "  particularly 
as  such  things  as  be|iutiful  days  are  not  so 
yery  rare,  hut  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  en- 
chantment may  often  be  repeated." 

"  I  ask  it  only  —  I  ask  nothing  else  be- 
neath this^sun,  to  make  life  one  wilderness 
of  bliss  to  me.  —  But  such  days  do  not 
return." 

And  he  sighed. 

And  she  looked  down  and  began  to  play 
with  the  lace  of  her  cloak ;  while  Emilia,  dis- 
pleased and  surprised,  but  scarcely  compre- 
hending why  these  few  sentences  should  pro- 
duce such  an  effect,  looked  from  one  to  the 
other. 

The  Duke  —  for  of  course  it  was  he — re- 
turned the  look,  with  one  of  those  haughty 
and  impertinent  ways  of  regarding  a  person 
from  head  to  foot  which  seems  to  say  — 

^*  And  who  on  earth  may  you  be  that  pre- 
sume to  question  or  interfere  with  me  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Danby,"  said  Lisa,  introducing 
them,  thinking  only  of  herself,  and  neither 
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observing  Dor  nnderstanding  the  expression  of 
his  face — he  made  a  haughty  sort  of  half  re- 
spectful, half  ironical  bow. — He  did  not  waDt 
to  be  introduced  to  all  Mrs.  Lenox's  possible 
Hcquaintance,  much  as  he  admired  Mrs. 
Lenox  herself.  He  would  stoop,  like  the 
falcon,  from  his  high  sphere  to  seize  his  prey, 
but  with  the  intention  of  bearing  it  aloft  io 
his  talons ;  he  had  no  idea  of  associating  with 
the  things  below.  He  was,  in  fact,  tbe 
proudest  man  in  London ;  and  would  haie 
regarded  himself  as  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  both  to  measure  the  interval  which 
separated  Mrs.  Lenox  and  Mrs.  Danbj,  had 
not  his  interest  in  the  one  elevated  her,  in 
Ins  opinion,  far  above  her  ordinary  sphere. 

"  Won't  you  get  out  and  walk  ?"  said  he 
to  Mrs.  Lenox ;  ^'  it's  very  pleasant  and 
fine." 

Lisa  made  a  gesture  of  consent. 

"But  you  promised  me five  o'clock," 

half  whispered  Emilia. 

"It's  only  half -past  four  now.  I  must 
have  one  turn. — Dear  Emilia,  we  have  neither 
of  us  set  our  foot  upon  the  green  turf  for 
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ages.  We  shall  be  at  home  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  I'm  sure." 

"  I  should  be  very  happy,"  said  Emilia, 
hesitatingly;  "but  you  know  you  were  so 
good  as  to  promise  to  return  me " 

"  Oh !"  said  the  Duke,  "  if  the  lady's  en- 
gagements  are  of  so  very  urgent  and  pressing 
a  nature,  would  it  not  be  possible  for  your 
carriage  to  take  her  home,  while  you  in- 
dulged your  inclination  for  a  little  exercise  in 
Kensington  Gardens  ? — I  assure  you,  they  are 
divine." 

Lisa  hesitated. 

The  Duke  was  more  pressing. 

She  turned  to  Emilia. 

"  You  could  go  home  by  yourself,  and  the 
carriage  might  fetch  me  afterwards. — It  really 
is  so  sweet !" 

"  Delicious  !"  said  the  Duke,  dismounting, 
and  giving  his  horse  to  his  groom,  and  pre- 
paring to  hand  her  from  the  carriage  with 
alacrity. 

There  was  something  in  all  this  that 
Emilia  could  not  quite  understand  ;    but  she 
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felt  an  iucreasing  dislike  to  the  idea  of  leaTing 
Lisa  alone^  in  company  with  this  man. 

^^  I  will  not  give  your  horses  and  servants 

the  trouble  upon  my  account I  will  walk 

with  vou." 

^'  How  kind  of  you !"  said  the  heedless  and 
good-natured  Lisa.  *'I  will  only  take  one 
single  turn^  and  then  your  dear  old  ancient 
shall  have  his  antediluvian  dinner." 

They  walked  once,  they  walked  twice^  they 
walked  thrice. 

"  I  am  sorry,  my  dear  Mrs.  Lenox,'*  at 
last  Emilia  began  :  ^'  but/'  looking  anxious, 
"  it  is  nearly  six  o'clock." 

"Is  it  possible?"  cried  Lisa.  "Oh!  I 
really  do  beg  yours  and  your  old  man's 
pardon. — Do  you  know,  Duke,  this  fair  friend 
of  mine  has  got  a  barbarian  of  a  husband  who 
dines  at  five  o'clock,  and  will  kill  her,  like 
Bluebeard,  if  she  does  not  come  home ;  so  we 
must  be  gone  directly." 

The  young  Duke,  seldom  accustomed  to  be 
treated  in  this  easy  manner,  even  by  those 
whose  chains  he  professed  to  wear,  looked 
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half  vexed)  half  amused,  half  charmed ,  as 
they  returned  to  the  little  carriage,  which 
stood  waiting  for  them  under  the  trees. 

^^To  Chancery  Lane/'  said  Lisa,  as  thej 
seated  themselves. 

The  Duke  elevated  his  eyebrows  with  a 
wondering  stare,  gave  an  ironical  kind  of 
bow,  and  they  were  gone. 

*^  That  was  the  man,''  said  Emilia,  *^  that 
I  asked  the  name  of." 

'*  Oh  I  was  it  ?  It's  the  Duke  of  C.  Is 
he  not  handsome  ?" 

^  I  think  he  has  a  very  disagreeable  ex- 
pression." 

**  Oh  !  you  really  do  !  But,  I  can  assure 
you,  he  is  reckoned  the  very  handsomest  man 
in  Europe." 

**  I  am  sorry  for  Europe." 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?  Why,  you  can't 
but  think  him  handsome,  Emily  ?" 

'^As  far  as  features  go,  perhaps,"  said 
her  friend. 

^^  And  such  a  love  of  a  figure  on  horseback ! 
Did  you  see  how  he  sat  his  horse  ?" 

"  I  did  not  much  notice  it." 
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"  I  dare  say,"  said  Lisa,  petulantly,  "  that 
you  noticed  another  man's  riding  a  great 
deal  more " 

"  Nay,  Lisa,  if  I  am  to  understand  you  right, 
that  is  not  spoken  like  yourself,"  said  Emilia. 
'*  You  know  how  I  disliked  these  sort  of  hints 
and  allusions,  when,  at  least,  they  were  in- 
nocent. Do  not,  my  dear  Lisa,  let  me  be 
grieved  by  them  now  they  are  no  longer 
so. 

Lisa  was  silenced,  but  not  corrected.  She 
was  vexed  at  herself,  for  her  conscience  was 
ill  at  ease,  and  vexed  at  Emilia  for  being 
better  than  she  was.  She  said  not  one  word 
more  till  thev  arrived  before  that  dull,  melan- 
choly  house  in  Chancery  Lane ;  then,  as  she 
saw  the  door  of  what  appeared  to  her  the 
most  gloomy  and  sordid  of  prisons  open,  and 
beheld  Emilia,  with  a  troubled  and  anxious 
look,  preparing  to  descend  and  enter,  her  good 
heart  got  the  better  of  her  ill-humour ;  and, 
shaking  her  affectionately  by  the  hand,  she 
promised  to  come  and  fetch  her  again  to- 
morrow. 

"  Not  to-morrow,"  said  Emilia. 
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"  Well,  but  —  now,  do ! — and,  instead  of 
going  round  the  park,  we  will  go  and  play 
with  the  children.  You  have  scarcely  looked 
at  my  children.  Ah,  Emilia!"  for  a  diffi- 
culty was  always  sure  to  create  an  interest 
with  Lisa,  "  if  you  will  come,  I  will  promise 
to  spend  the  whole  morning  with  you  and  the 
children.  I  will,  Emilia,  indeed — though  I 
never  spent  such  a  morning  in  my  life. . .  I  don't 
know  how  it  is  :  someway,  one  never  sees  one's 
children ;  and  mine,  dear  little  fools !  seem 
80  glad  when  I  can  come  to  them !" 

Emilia  still  hesitated.  She  felt  that  it 
was  too  soon  to  leave  her  father  again  so  long 
alone. 

**  I  have  my  child  too  at  home,"  she  said, 
with  a  half-melancholy  smile,  *^  who  is  glad 
to  have  me  also.  It  must  not  be  to-morrow, 
dear  Lisa — let  it  be  the  next  day." 

^^  Oh !"  said  Lisa,  throwing  herself  back  in 
the  carriage,  '^  that  is  far  too  distant  a  period 
for  me  to  calculate  upon.     I  shall  send  the 
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carriage  for  you  to-morrow." 
.  And  she  drove  on,  leaving  Mrs.  Danby  to 
enter  her  house. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

Nature  did  her  so  much  right. 
As  she  scorns  the  help  of  art. 
In  as  many  virtues  dight, 
As  e*er  yet  embracM  a  heart. 
So  much  good,  so  sorely  tried. 
Some  for  less  were  deified. 

W.  Browns. 

The  clocks  were  striking  six  as  the  door 
closed  after  her.  She  tried  to  hope  it  was 
five,  but  six  it  was. 

She  went  hastily  ap  to  her  little  sitting- 
room  ;  her  father  and  Mr.  Danby  were  both 
there. 

Her  father  was  rocking  himself  up  and 
down  in  his  chair,  almost  crying  for  his 
dinner. 

Mr.  Danby  looked  both  hart  and  offended* 

"  I  am  excessively  sorry,  Mr.  Danby,"  said 
she,  going  up  to  him.  ^'  Mrs.  Lenox  promised 
faithfully  that  she  would  bring  me  home  by 
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five  o'clock ;  but  she  met  an  acquaintance  of 
hers,  a  gentleman — the  Duke  of  C,  I  believe 
— and  he  tempted  her  to  walk — and  I..." 

*'  Make  no  excuses,"  said  he,  gloomily.  "  I 
cannot  wonder  that  you  are  sorry  to  come 
home." 

"  It's  too  bad  of  you,  Emilia !  I  must  say 
that. — It's  very  unkind  and  careless  of  you 
to  us  both. — ^But  I  see  how  it's  going  to  be. 
You  are  going  to  be  out  all  day,  and  only 
come  home  when  you  can't  help  it." 

"  My  dear  father,  pray  don't  be  displeased 
with  me. — Indeed,  I  could  not  possibly  help 
it.  I  am  so  sorry  that  you  and  Mr.  Danby 
did  not  go  to  dinner." 

"  It  shall  be  so,  in  future,"  said  her  hus- 
band, anticipating,  in  a  sort  of  gloomy  de- 
spair, the  total  destruction  of  all  that  had 
given  so  sweet  a  charm  to  the  short  intervals 
of  home-life  snatched  from  his  chambers. 
**  We  will  not  wait,  and  then  you  need  not 
come  home  for  your  father's  sake :  you  can 
do  as  you  like,  then." 

**  Indeed,  indeed,  Mr.  Danby,  I  like  to 
come  home,  for  the  sake  of  others  besides  my 
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flitlKrr. — I  am  Tenr  sornr,""  she  added,  coming 
up  to  him  with  perseTering-  sweetness,  **cx- 
rrernelv  sony. — ^It  must  be  so  annojing  to  you 
to  have  the  re;;iilaritT  of  tout  life  disturbed. 
Will  vou  not  forgive  me  this  once  ?  I  am  snre 
vou  will." 

HL<  heart  ached  as  be  looked  at  her — ached 
at  this  sweetness,  which  had  in  it  something 
njore  affectionate  and  anrestrained  than  he 
had  ever  seen  in  her  before. 

AlaA  for  his  suspicions  temper ! — He  attri- 
bnted  to  a  desire  to  flatter  and  to  blind  him 
what  arose  from  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  her  own  feelings,  and  the  cheerful- 
ness of  her  revived  spirits.  A  certain  shy- 
ness, a  certain  sincerity  of  temper,  which  had 
restmined  her  expressions  of  regard  while 
she  had  felt  they  might  be  false,  was  giving 
way  before  the  new  interest  he  was  beginning 
to  inspire. 

He  only  shook  his  head,  and  tamed  away. 

She  saw  that  he  did  not  believe  her. 

She  was  more  hurt  than  she  had  ever  been 
before :  he  was  beginning  to  possess  the 
power  to  hurt  her.     He  saw  this ;  bat,  quite 
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incapable  of  estimating  the  force  of  a  cause 
so  refined,  attributed  it  to  the  power  of  those 
new  influences  with  which  she  was  sur- 
rounded, and  which  were  only  still  further 
alienating  her  heart  from  him. 

The  figure,  indeed,  of  that  military  and 
handsome  man,  sitting  upon  his  horse  at  his 
door,  was  for  ever  before  him.  He  felt  that 
she  must  hate  and  despise  him — he  hated  and 
despised  himself. 

Never  had  his  discouragement  and  de- 
spondency been  so  complete.  He  was  quite 
spirit-broken.  He  contemned  his  own  weak- 
ness, but  he  had  long  ceased  to  struggle 
against  it« 

There  she  sat  still,  with  that  countenance 
of  goodness,  simplicity,  and  truth,  for  which 
he  had  adored  her ;  and  he  was  regarding  it 
all  the  while  as  only  a  deceitful  mask,  that 
hid  the  treacherous  attempt  to  blind — de- 
ceive him.  Every  gentle  word,  every  kind 
look,  was  bitter  as  wormwood  to  his  soul ;  he 
believed  she  was  only  smiling  to  betray. 

It  was  impossible  that  it  should  be  other- 
wise ;   he  had   ceased  to  hope  it ;    he  had 
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abandoned  himself  to  his  fate.  She  had  loved 
that  young  and  handsome  soldier  once— she 
loved  him  still.  She  could  not  bat  loye  him 
— could  he,  with  all  his  disadvantages,  bear  a 
comparison  such  as  this  ? 

The  plate  with  his  untasted  dinner,  was 
pushed  away  ;  he  drank  a  few  glasses  of  water, 
but  could  not  swallow  a  morsel.  Again  she 
looked  upon  him  with  concern — again  she 
ventured  to  speak. 

''  Dear  Mr.  Danby,  what  is  the  matter? 
You  are  ill/' 

''  I  have  got  a  headache,''  said  he,  shortly. 
"  I  would  rather  be  let  alone." 

She  was  again  silenced,  and  turned  and 
devoted  herself  to  her  father.  It  was  not 
without  difficulty  that  she  restored  good- 
humour  there.  She  had  so  accustomed  him 
to  have  every  wish  consulted,  that  he  could 
not  bear  the  slightest  disappointment.  Her 
persevering  sweetness,  her  patience,  her  good 
temper,  her  gentle  endeavours  to  overcome 
his  perverse  and  tiresome  humours,  were  not 
unnoticed  by  Mr.  Danby. 

His  attention   was   riveted:   he  watched. 
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but  it  was  only  to  turn  his  head  again  away 
with  a  heavy  sigh. 

He  usually  went  to  his  chambers  after 
dinner,  often  before  the  cloth  was  removed ; 
but  this  day,  for  the  first  time,  he  seemed 
fastened  to  his  chair.  He  wanted  spirits  even 
to  move :  he  was  perfectly  subdued,  and  inca- 
pable of  exertion. 

She,  as  usual,  attended  her  father  into  the 
drawing-room,  and  placed  him  in  his  arm-chair 
to  take  his  accustomed  nap ;  but,  not  hear- 
ing the  house-door  shut  after  Mr.  Danby,  she 
came  down  again,  conquering  the  little  irri- 
tation his  manner  and  repulses  had  occa- 
sioned. 

He  was  still  sitting  in  his  chair,  absorbed 
in  the  most  black  and  gloomy  reverie;  he 
just  lifted  up  his  head  as  she  entered  the 
room,  and  then  resumed  his  attitude  without 
seeming  to  notice  her. 

She  came  up  so  kindly — ^laid  her  hand 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  said — 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Danby,  you  are  ill.  Tell 
me  what  is  the  matter." 

He  gently  moved  hi§  shoulder,  so  as  to 
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throw  her  hand  off —  looked  up  in  her  face, 
but  did  not  speak. 

**  I  am  sure  I  have  hurt  and  offended  jon. 
I  am  so  extremely  sorry. — I  may  have  given 
you  cause  before...!  fear  I  often  have;  but 
to-day,  believe  me,  it  was  not  my  fault.  I 
would  not  be  so  negligent,  so  disrespectful  to 
you,  for  the  world,  as  not  to  conform  to  your 
hours.  Indeed,  indeed,"  she  added — and  the 
tears  stood  in  her  eyes — ^*  indeed  I  wooU 
not,  Mr.  Danby !" 

He  looked  at  her  again. 

"  You  are  very  kind — but  it  is  too  late." 

"  Too  late  !— What  is  too  late  ?" 

''To  impose  upon  me!"  he  cried,  with  i 
sudiieu  burst  of  passion.* 

She  started  back,  wounded  at  the  injorioos 
suspicion:  then  her  candid  and  generous 
heart  whispered  that  there  had  been  a  cause. 
Had  not  her  previous  involuntary  indifferenee 
laid  the  sad  foundation  of  all  this  bitter 
feeling? 

She  came  forward,  and  said  gently,  bat 

firmly — 

**  I  do  not  know  what  I  have  ever  donei 
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Mr.  Danby,  to  give  you  reason,  with  justice, 
to  suspect  me  of  any  desire  to  impose  upon 
you,  or  upon  any  one. — I  have  always  endea- 
voured, whatever  and  many  faults  I  have 
had,  to  be  truthful  and  sincere.  This  is 
the  first  time  I  ever  was  accused  of  the 
attempt  to  deceive. — I  do  not  deserve  it 
now. — I  see,"  she  said,  with  some  emotion, 
**  I  see,  by  the  expression  of  your  face, 
that  you  do  not  yet  believe  me,  there- 
fore, it  is  useless  to  say  more.  Time,  and 
time  only,  can  undeceive  you  —  time  can  and 
will  prove  the  injustice  of  your  present  feel- 
ings. — To  time,  and  your  own  righteous  judg- 
ment, I  appeal." 

And  she  turned  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Emilia,"  said  he. 

"  Did  you  speak  ?"  said  she,  returning. 

He  took  her  hand  —  gazing  wistfully  in  her 
face — then  dropped  it — turned  away— covered 
his  £ace  with  his  hands  —  and  the  big,  large 
tears  rolled  through  his  fingers. 

Again  she  was  deeply  moved  ;  but  she  did 
not  know  what  to  say  or  to  do.  She  stood 
silent,  hesitating,  and  uncertain. 
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He  soon  recovered  himself — seemed  ashamed 
of  the  weakness  he  had  betrayed — and,  rising 
hastily,  swallowed  a  glass  of  water,  and  say- 
ing, ^^  It  is  late ;  I  ought  already  to  have 
been  in  my  chambers," — left  the  room. 


Such  scenes  as  these  acted  with  a  strange 
and  new  power  upon  Emilia's  heart. 

The  emotions  betrayed  by  her  husband  — 
his  doubts — ^his  anguish — ^his  struggles  with 
himself — the  deep  and  devoted  affection  that 
was  betrayed,  through  all  the  harshness 
and  uncertainties  of  his  behaviour,  fixed  her 
attention  and  interest  upon  him  at  the 
dangerous  moment  of  her  former  lover's 
return. 

The  intensity  and  sincerity  of  Mr.  Dauby's 
feelings  —  the  strange  contrast  between  the 
strength  of  his  character,  the  coldness  of  his 
temper,  and  the  weakness  caused  by  his  passion 
for  herself — his  sufferings — his  broken  voice — 
his  faltering  gestures — his  failing  health  and 
appetite — all  filled  her  with  a  deep  and  real 
concern,  to  which  any  sentiment  that  Colonel 
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Lenox  might  once  have  inspired  seemed,  in 
comparison^  but  as  an  illusion  and  a  dream. 

This  was  real  life — the  other,  dear  as  it 
had  been,  but  a  romance,  after  all.  She  be- 
gan to  wonder  at  her  long  indifference  to  a 
heart  so  devoted — to  a  character  so  simple 
and  so  true.  Now  that  she  had  seen  Colonel 
Lenox  again — ^now  that  his  image  had  left 
that  region  of  remembrance,  in  which  all  is 
softened  to  an  enchantment  the  most  dan- 
gerous now  that  the  living,  actual  man  had  re- 
sumed his  place  among  the  real,  actual  things 
of  every-day  life — ^it  might,  perhaps,  be  almost 
difficult  to  make  you  believe  how  much  the 
force  of  her  long  and  fatal  prepossession 
abated.  His  image,  no  longer  enshrined  in  a 
secret  chamber  of  her  heart,  into  which, 
shuddering  with  apprehension  at  her  own 
feelings,  she  had  feared  even  to  look  —  was 
now  presented,  as  it  were,  in  the  broad  light 
of  the  open  day ;  and  the  magical  influence 
he  had  so  long  exercised  seemed  at  an  end. 

The  cherished  recollection  had  been  as  of 
something  sacred,  almost  divine  —  perfect  in 
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ideal  and  iu  moral  beauty.     They  met — and 
she  was  disappointed  in  him. 

Now  musing,  in  the  solitude  of  her  small 
chamber,  upon  all  the  rapidly  succeeding 
changes  of  this  eventful  day,  she  contrasted 
the  high  and  fashionable  bearing  of  Colond 
Lenox,  his  fine  face  and  beautiful  thongb 
somewhat  hard  expression  of  countenance, 
his  indifference  and  unkiudness  to  Lisa,  with 
Mr.  Danby's  simple  and  unpretending  ap* 
pearance  —  ungraceful  and  plain,  it  is  true, 
but  instinct  with  the  character  of  the  man-- 
with  his  intense,  though  misguided  sensibi- 
lity, and  his  devoted  and  single  passion :  aod 
there  was  something  in  the  truth  and  simpli- 
city of  the  one,  with  all  its  waywardness, 
contrasted  with  the  polished  but  somewhat 
conventional  elegance  of  the  other,  which 
struck  her  forcibly,  and  in  a  far  different 
manner  from  that  which  the  unhappy  Mr. 
Danby  imagined. 

^^  Look  upon  this  portrait  and  on  that." 
She  had  done  so;  and,  to  her  own  asto- 
nishment, she  found  that  her  strongest  interest 
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was  with  the  pale,  discoloured  picture  of  her 
husband. 

You  have  felt  this,  no  doubt,  in  a  gallery  of 
art.  The  more  florid  portrait,  drawn  by  some 
modern  hand,  with  all  its  fresh  and  beautiful 
colouring,  has  been  forsaken ;  and  you  have 
been  led,  as  by  an  invincible  attraction,  to 
some  plain,  pale,  faded  head,  full  of  the  cha- 
racters of  truth  and  simplicity,  painted  by  a 
Rembrandt,  and  hanging  in  a  comer. 

The  first  time  Emilia  felt  this  —  the  first 
time  the  truth  broke  upon  that  heart,  so  long 
distracted  with  the  idea  of  the  fatal,  invin- 
cible, and  almost  guilty  prepossession,  which 
seemed  to  have  acted  like  some  dreadful  ma- 
gical power  to  chill  and  falsify  every  senti- 
ment— she  sank  down  upon  her  knees,  and 
thanked  God  for  her  deliverance,  with  fervent 
tears. 

The  happiness  of  that  moment  repaid  her 
for  all  her  dutiful  and  virtuous  efforts  at 
emancipation.  At  length,  and  for  the  first 
time  for  these  long,  long,  mournful  years,  she 
began  to  feel  her  duty  and  her  inclination 
were  leading  one  way  —  that  the  secret  feel- 
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ings  of  her  heart  were  such  as  she  might  dare 
to  indulge— that  the  long,  wearisome  task  d 
repression  was  at  an  end,  and  that  her  genuine, 
untaught  sentiments  were  such  at  which  she 
need  not  tremble. 

I  wish  I  could  paint  her  to  you,  rising 
from  her  knees,  released  from  the  dreadful 
apprehension  of  hidden  wrong;  bright,  radiant, 
and  beautiful ;  her  heart  at  liberty,  her  fEuicy 
free ;  the  noble,  ardent,  energetic  Emilia,  re- 
stored to  herself. 

It  was  like  the  change  from  this  weary  life 
of  clay  to  another  and  a  better.  She  has 
fought  the  good  fight,  and  she  has  vanquished 
— and  it  is  given  to  her,  the  high  reward  is 
given,  to  love:  Yes,  she  loves  him ;  not  with 
the  tumultuous,  vain  passion  of  her  youth, 
but  with  the  deep,  sincere,  and  heartfelt 
affection  which  moral  worth  inspires. 

She  loves  Mr.  Danby — she  feels  that  she 
does. 

She  is  invested  with  a  panoply.  All  her 
difficulties—- all  her  anxieties  —  all  the  weary 
desolations  of  her  life  have  vanished.  The 
sun  has  risen,  the  shadows  of  the  night  are 
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fleeing  fast  away — all  is  clear,  bright,  sereDO, 
within  her  soul.  She  feels  an  angel's  love  for 
*  them  all. 

For  him  !  that  strange  and  withered  man, 
who  has  so  long  suffered,  though  successful— 
for  him,  the  long  beloved,  embittered  by  his 
disappointment  —  for  her,  that  mistaken  and 
misguided  creature,  shipwrecked  in  her  best 
hopes,  for  her  sake.  Her  heart  embraces 
them  all !  Her  soul  is  large  enough  for  all ! 
She  will — she  can  suffice,  devoted  as  she  is, 
to  make  them  all  happy. 

It  is  true,  everything  is  still  in  confusion- 
one  entangled  labyrinth  of  perplexed  and 
wayward  feeling ;  but  so  it  shall  not  be  for 
ever  —  time,  healing,  beneficent  time,  shall 
clear  away  her  husband's  suspicions;  shall 
awaken  a  husband's  tenderness  in  the  chilled 
and  resentful  heart  of  Lenox ;  shall  restore 
the  lovely  Lisa  to  her  better  self. 

Strong  in  her  own  feelings,  she  looks  for- 
ward cheerfully.  All,  all  shall  come  right  at 
last — even,  in  this  world,  the  web  under  His 
blessing  shall  be  disentangled. 

She  fell  asleep  in  this  paradise  of  excited 
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thonirht ;  and  drfiAmeyi  o€  Asr  hKittod  and 
her  mother. 

When  he  entereii  her  n»fxi.  and  looked,  as 
wa8  hiH  wont,  opoo  her  aiomberin j  tace  before 
ho  extinguished  hi$  candle,  he  coold  not  bot 
he  Htruck  with  the  sort  of  rapmroas  joj — the 
flnnhing  colour — the  restored  Toath«  that  like 
a  glory  brightened  what  had  been  so  kng 
Runkcn,  pale,  and  sad. 

iiut  alas  !  he  little  understood  it.  He— it 
waH  but  natural  that  he  should — mistook  the 
cause  : — he  attributed  it  to  that  return,  which 
bad,  iiidoed,  effected  the  wondrous  change ;— 
but  in  a  manner  how  different  from  that  whieh 
tbo  husband  in  his  gloomy  despair  surmised! 
Ilo  Htood  some  time  gazing,  in  a  sort  <tf 
wondering  admiration,  but  as  upon  some- 
thing that  was  no  longer  his — some  bright, 

inestimable  treasure,  lost  to  him  for  ever 

auil  thon  with  a  sigh,  amounting  to  a  groaa 
— ho  turned  away. 

Alu  swoot  Emilia !  Is  your  bright  hope 
and  oontiilonce  well  founded ;  or  must  yea, 
like  others,  wait  another  and  a  better  worid, 
In^fon^  repose  shall  bless  your  anxious  pil- 
grinwgo  ? 


•I 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

The  stem 
Have  deeper  thoughts  than  your  dull  eyes  discern ; 
And  when  they  love,  your  smilers  guess  not  how 
Beats  the  strong  heart,  though  less  the  lips  avow. 

Bykon. 

The  breakfast  the  next  morning  was  more 
silent  and  melancholy  than  ever — Mr.  Danby, 
sunk  back  in  his  chair,  seemed  filled  with 
gloomy  thoughts ; — while  Emilia,  grieved  and 
perplexed,  endeavoured  in  vain,  by  every 
kind  of  affectionate  attention,  to  divert  his 
melancholy.  It  was  evident  he  was  ill, — in- 
deed, so  ill,  that  when  he  rose  up  as  usual, 
to  go  to  his  chambers,  he  tottered  as  he 
walked  across  the  room. 

She  again  went  up  to  him — again  laid  that 
repentant  hand  upon  his  arm. — 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Danby,  do,  for  once,  leave 
these  tiresome  chambers  to  take  care  of 
themselves — you  are  really  ill — stay  at  home 
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for  one  single  morning  of  jour  life  with  me. 
Indeed,  you  had  better.  I  haye  neyer  had  an 
opportunity  of  exercising  my  skill  open  yon, 
but  I  am  a  very  good  leech,  I  assure  yon. 
Let  me  feel  your  pulse — ^let  me  get  something 
for  you.     Indeed  you  are  ill." 

"  I  am  not  very  well,"  said  he  sadly, 
passing  his  hand  over  his  forehead,  and  suf- 
fering her  to  lead  him  back  to  has  chair 

*^  but  I  shall  be  better  in  half  an  hour." 

He  seemed  pleased  with  her  attentions  ;— 
the  charm  of  her  kind  and  sweet  manner 
was  to  him  irresistible;  —  but  distrust  and 
suspicion  were  gnawing  at  his  heart ;  —  every 
action  taking  a  jaundiced  hue.  His  exquisite 
sensibility  to  any  proof  of  affection  on  her 
part  only  seemed  to  increase  his  distress. 

For  oh  what  damned  minutes  counts  he  o*er — 
Who  doubts,  yet  doats— distrusts,  yet  fondly  lofves! 

There  is  a  knock  heard  below. 

The  maid  half  opened  the  parlour-door. 

**  There's  a  gentleman's  servant,  ma'amj 
with  a  note  for  you." 

And  a  small  delicate  note  is  in  the  girl's 
hand. 
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Of  course  Emilia  knew  who  it  was  from ; 
and  guessed  what  it  contained.  She  went  up 
to  the  girl,  took  the  note  from  her,  and  in- 
stead of  returning,  went  out  of  the  room  and 
np-stairs  into  the  sitting-room,  to  read  and 
answer  it. 

The  note  was  in  few  words — 

"  Now  do  come,  Emilia,  to-day — I  want  to 

be  alone  with  you I  want  to  have  you 

I  want  to  tell  you there  is  something 

Oh  Emilia  ! I  don't  think  too,  my  baby  is 

quite  well :  do  come  to  me... I  shall  not  go 
out  at  all ;  we  will  spend  the  morning  with 

those  little   cubs,  if  you  will  come I 

want  to  get  fond  of  home  —  I   do  indeed, 

Emilia I  shall,  if  you  will  help  me  —  do 

come I  shall  send  tbe  carriage  for  you  at 

two—." 


"  Dearest  Lisa, 

"  I  cannot  come  to-day.  Mr. 
Danby  is  not  well,  and  I  do  not  like  to  leave 
him.  — To  tell  you  the  truth  —  but  I  think,  I 
will  not  tell  it  on  paper,  because  you  are 
wicked,  and  it  might  make  you  laugh  ; — ^but 

VOL.  III.  £ 
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I  tLiiik  I  oaght  to  stay  at  home  to-day — you 
know  such  dissipation  as  I  hare  had^  for  the 
last  two  days,  is  a  very  rare  thuig  in  this 
quiet  quarter ;  I  shall  quite  forfeit  my  repn- 
tatiou  for  goodness  if  I  am  not  more  pru- 
dent  but  if  you  wish  to  see  me,  and  can 

be  constant  till  to-morrow,  I   will  come  to 

voii." 

• 

She  returned  to  her  husband's  side^  and 
said  nothing  of  the  contents  of  the  note.  She 
did  not  wish  to  seem  to  make  a  merit  of  her 
little  sacrifice  ; — she  brought  her  work  in  her 
hand,  put  out  her'little  work-table,  —  opened 
her  workbox, — and  began  to  arrange  what 
she  had  set  her  heart  upon  working — a  cap 
for  Lisa's  baby. 

Her  heart  had  yearned  to  these  little 
children  as  soon  as  she  had  seen  them. — 
Such  blessings  had  been  denied  to  herself 
—  blessings  so  supreme,  which  have  con- 
soled many  a  disappointed  heart  for  the 
indifference  and  careless  rudeness  of  its 
first  beloved.  The  privation  had  terribly 
increased  the  loneliness  and  n^elancholy  of  her 
situation.     A  childless  marriage,  mider  the 
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best  circumstances,  is  a  melancholy  thing, — in 
this  it  was  desolation. 

These  children,  so  interesting  and  so 
lovely,  occupied  her  thoughts  much;  she 
longed  to  see  more  of  them ;  to  caress  and 
love  these  little  beings;— and  she  had  pleased 
herself  with  the  idea  of  doing  something  for 
them ;  that  first  impulse  of  an  active  temper 
for  those  it  loves. 

Trifles  are  indeed  to  the  jealous  most 
weighty  things. 

When  she  brought  her  work  and  sat  down 
by  him,  she  was  grieved  at  the  increasing 
gloom  of  his  countenance.  She  endeavoured 
to  amuse  him  by  cheerful  talk.  She  did 
everything  in  her  power  to  please  him ;  but 
her  voice,  her  looks  —  everything  about  her 
seemed  only  to  increase  his  irritation.  He 
was  so  weak  as  to  be  suspicious  of  the  little 
note  he  had  seen  given ;  to  be  hurt  that  it 
had  not  been  communicated  to  him ;  but  he 
was  too  proud  to  confess  the  power  of  such 
a  trifle  over  his  temper;  and  still  master 
enough  of  himself  to  conceal  the  cause  of 
his  additional  ill  humour. 

E  2 
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At  last  he  said — 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  keep  you  at 
home,  Mrs.  Danby. — ^Why  do  you  not  go  out 
as  usual  to  visit  your  friend  ?  At  least,  let 
not  me  be  any  restraint  upon  yonr  more- 
inents  —  that  is  the  last  thing  I  wonid  wish 
to  be—" 

'^  I  assure  you,  I  had  no  intention  of  going 
out  this  morning ;  and  even  if  I  had  intended 
it,  I  would  not  leave  you  to-day.  The  only  day 
perhaps  of  my  life  that  I  might  flatter  myself 
that  you  wanted  me — "  said  she,  trying  to 
smile. 

He  was  still  thinking  of  the  note  —  he  was 
hurt,  he  was  suspicious  —  why  could  she  not 
have  mentioned  its  contents  to  him  ?  Bat  for 
the  world  he  would  not  have  asked  a  qnestion 
upon  the  subject. 

He  wanted  her  to  speak  of  it ;  — he  fancied 
all  the  most  irritating  reasons  for  her  silence ; 
the  cheerfulness  of  her  manner  only  pro- 
voked him  the  more;  he  could  not  endure 
to  see  her  look  so  happy — and  another 
the  cause.  His  temper  got  the  better  of 
him. 
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He  rose  hastily  from  his  chair,  and  saying, 
"  This  room  is  insufferable  to  me,"  rose  and 
went  out  of  it. 

And  so  she  spent  the  day  she  had  devoted 
to  him  in  a  sort  of  cheerless,  discouraged 
mood;  the  bright  hopes  of  the  preceding 
evening  yielding  fast  to  this  obstinate  and 
unreasonable  determination.  She  began  to 
fear  that  a  temper  so  irrecoverably  suspicious 
could  never  be  corrected ;  that  the  time  w^as 
indeed  past  —  and  jealousy  so  irremediably 
established  in  her  husband's  heart,  that  no- 
thing she  could  do  would  avail. 


So  passed  away  many  days. 

Emilia's  time  was  divided  between  Lisa 
and  her  duties — such  duties  as  she  had  to 
perform  —  which  were  soon  performed.  Her 
father  required  the  attention  of  an  hour  or 
two,  and  that  was  sufficient ;  for  he  amused 
himself  with  some  childish  occupation  or 
another ;  or,  attended  by  his  faithful  servant, 
might  have  been  seen  slowly  creeping  along 
the  streets  and  alleys  of  the  great  city,  gazing 
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about  him  unmeaningly,  yet  seeming  to  de- 
rive gratification  from  mere  change  of  object 

As  for  Mr.  Danbj,  he  was  now  less  it 
home  than  ever ; — ^he  only  appeared  at  meah, 
and  these  despatched,  returned  immediately  to 
his  chambers.  He  spoke  very  little  to  Emilia 
—  never,  indeed,  addressed  her  but  when 
something  rendered  it  necessary,  and  seemed, 
in  a  sort  of  bitter  desperation  of  feeling,  &!• 
most  to  have  given  her  up  altogether. 

And  so  he  proposed,  and  so  he  thought  he 
had.  With  his  usual  neglect  of  self-govern- 
ment,  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  again 
entirely  the  slave  of  his  sensations:  He  was 
discouraged  —  he  was  wounded,  jealous,  and 
miserable;  and  he  yielded  passively  to  all 
these  wretched  feelings.  He  made  no  effort 
with  himself;  still  less  did  he  turn  his  atten- 
tion upon  her ;  still  less  did  he  endeavour  to 
weigh  the  force  of  his  suspicions  against  her 
words  and  actions  —  his  distrust  against  her 
kind  and  gentle  ways  —  his  jealousy  against 
her  sincerity  and  truth.  He  was  wretched — 
and  he  abandoned  himself  to  his  wretchedness 
without  a  struggle. 
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Look  upon  him  in  his  chambers ;  there  he  sits 
at  his  desk,  his  countenance  clouded,  his  eye 
dim,  —  still  poring,  as  usual,  over  his  papers : 
bat  he  does  not  seem  to  catch  their  meaning 
with  his  accustomed  perspicuity ;  his  ideas  are 
no  longer  lucid ;  his  views  no  longer  penetra- 
ting; he  feels  this — and  his  hand  is  passed  over 
his  aching  brow — but  in  vain — the  whole  man 
is  chaAged.  Then  he  rises,  and  walks  up  and 
down  his  little  darksome  cell  —  then  he  re- 
sumes his  seat;  takes  up  the  paper;  en- 
deavours to  comprehend  its  intricacies  as  he 
was  wont  to  do— and  lays  it  down  again  with 
a  heavy  sigh. 

Then  he  takes  up  that  small  discoloured 
folded  sheet  —  holds  it  in  his  hand  —  gazes 
intently  upon  it  —  shakes  his  head — sighs,— 
lays  it  down  again  —  and  resumes  the  consi- 
deration of  the  case  submitted. 


The  lago  of  this  second  Othello  was  as 
different  from  the  Ancient  of  the  wondrous 
story,  as  poor  Mr.  Danby  from  the  wild  and 
romantic  soldier  whose  hair-breadth  scapes. 
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even  at  the  cannon's  month,  had  won  the 
imaginative  heart  of  the  daughter  of  Venice. 

Mrs.  Danby,  malicions,  vindictiye,  jealous, 
and  most  ignorant  both  of  human  nature  and 
of  human  life,  was  partly  the  dupe  of  her  own 
suspicious  temper — of  her  vile  habit  of  think- 
ing all  evil,  and  partly  the  slave  of  her  dislike 
to  Emilia — ^a  dislike  that  not  one  single  action 
on  the  part  of  her  daughter-in-law  had  ever 
justified,  but  which  seemed  to  arise  partly 
from  that  jealousy  with  which,  as  a  selfish 
mother,  she  would  have  regarded  any  one  who 
shared  with  her  in  the  heart  of  her  son,  and 
partly  from  that  strange  species  of  enmity 
which  characters  so  simple,  free,  and  high- 
minded,  seem  instinctively  to  inspire  in  natares 
of  this  description.  There  is  a  power,  a  force, 
a  genuine  unbought  superiority  about  them, 
which  the  pride  and  the  bitterness  of  such 
tempers  cannot  endure.  They  are  overborne, 
they  know  not  how — troubled,  they  know  not 
why — by  the  simple  energy  of  these  tme  and 
generous  beings. 

Certain  it  is,  that  Mrs.  Danby  cherished 
the  most  profound  and  unreasonable  dislike 
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for  Emilia ;  and  her  poisonous  insinuations 
were  gently  but  unremittingly  distilled  into 
the  ear  of  her  unhappy  son,  who  had,  as  you 
too  well  know,  inherited  the  suspicious  bias 
of  her  natural  temper. 

I  advise  every  one  to  beware  of  a  leaning 
to  the  faults  or  vices  of  his  family.  The 
mysterious  power  of  hereditary  dispositions 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten  by  him  who  is 
employed  in  disciplining  his  own  heart,  or  has 
to  do  with  disciplining  the  hearts  of  other  men. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  Emilia  would 
have  triumphed  at  last  —  that  the  jealous 
irritation  of  her  husband  would  soon  have 
yielded  to  the  invincible  power  of  truth — and 
that  the  affectionate  interest  she  had  begun  to 
feel,  would  soon  have  made  its  way  to  his  per- 
ceptions, changing  his  despondency  and  his 
distrust  into  the  purest  satisfaction  and  the 
most  rapturous  happiness,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  fatal  influence  of  a  mother's  faults  re- 
acting upon  the  answering  faults  of  her  own 
son. 

But  this  is  how  it  was. 

Once  more  he  is  sitting  in  the  old  drawing- 
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room  in  Charlotte  Street.  There  is  no  fiie 
now,  and  the  blinds  are  all  down  to  preyent 
what  little  sun  there  is  from  shining  npon  the 
paper  and  carpet,  and  consequently  cheering 
and  enlivening  the  room. 

He  lias  walked  up  to  see  his  mother,  ac- 
cording to  his  practice  on  a  Sunday  morning, 
while  Emilia  and  her  father  are  at  choich. 
She  is  kneeling  before  her  Creator,  praying 
for  him,  her  husband — for  his  welfare  in  this 
world  and  the  next — for  her  father — ^for  het- 
self — for  all  the  world — and  lastly  for  her 
whom  she  cannot  but  feel  is  her  enemy,  that 
her  heart  may  be  softened,  that  her  good 
qualities  may  not  be  forgotten,  that  she  too 
may  share,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  blessing  of 
that  peace  which  fadeth  not  away ; — and  while 
she  is  thus  employed,  her  poor  childish  father 
kneels  by  her  side,  repeating  his  prayers 
and  responses  by  rote.  But  they  shall  reach 
heaven,  nevertheless.  She  feels  this  with  a 
tender  faith  and  joy. 

While  she  is  thus  melting,  and  softening, 
and  purifying  her  own  spirit,  how  are  the 
husband  and  mother  employed  ? 
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He  has  come  in  with  his  usual 

**  Well,  mother,  how  are  you  to-day  ?" 
has  taken  off  his  hat,  laid  it  upon  the  settee, 
and  placed  himself  in  a  chair  by  the  side  of 
the  table. 

The  answer  is — 

"  Well  enough  I  am,  but  I  am  sure  I  may 
ask  you  how  you  are  to-day  ?  Why,  son,  you 
grow  thinner  and  thinner,  and  look  more  and 
more  wretched,  and  older  and  older,  every 
day  you  come  to  see  me." 

"  Do  I  ?"  said  he.  "  Yes,  I  believe  I  do. 
I  am  growing  old  in  years — but  I  am  an  old 
man  of  my  years." 

"  And  you  ought  to  take  care  of  that,  for 
your  wife,  it  seems,  has  taken  quite  a  new 
lease. — I  never  saw  her  look  so  young  or  so 
well  in  my  life. — Now,  I  suppose,  I  see  her 
as  she  looked  when  you  so  foolishly  ran  your 
head  into  love  of  her.  Well,  it's  a  pity  she 
should  have  almost  worn  herself  to  death  with 
fretting ;  but  now  she's  got  among  her  grand 
fdlk  again,  she'll  be  quite  herself,  I  conclude." 

As  usual,  he  made  no  reply  to  what  he  did 
not  like,  and  she  went  on. 
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"  Mrs.  Lenox — and  Colonel  Lenox,  for- 
sooth !  Now  it  strikes  me,  some  of  us  haYC 
heard  the  name  of  Lenox  before." 

"  Yes,"  said  he  gloomily — "  You  have." 
"  I  thought  so.   Well,  son,  we  have  all  our 
misfortunes,  but  this  is  the  last  misfortmie  I 
thought  would  ever  have   happened   in  our 
family." 

"What?"  said  he. 

"  To  have  a  Danby  pointed  at  by  the 
folks  as  a  dupe  and  a  poor  good-natnred 
ninny,"  said  his  mother.  "  The  Danbys 
have  been  a  stiff  race  enough,  I'm  told,  till 
now." 

She  thought  more  of  this  than  he  did.  His 
unhappiness  had  at  least  a  more  generous 
cause.  His  suspicions  and  feelings  were  of 
a  more  refined  nature. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  foUcSy  as  you  call 
them,  mother.  They  may  say  what  they 
will,"  said  he.  "  I  have  never  made  her 
happy — I  have  not  the  power  to  make  her 
happy.  I  was  an  idiot  and  a  fool  to  suppose 
that  I  could.  She's  happy  now — that  must 
be  enough  for  me." 
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Mrs.  Danby  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  with  a 
most  expressive  and  meaning  air. 

"  Well,  son,  you  are  a  good  husband." 

The  door  opened,  and  Susan  appeared.  She 
had  a  bandbox  in  her  hand,  and  she  said, 

"  Missus,  I'm  going  to  church,  and  I  shall 
go  by  Chancery  Lane  to  leave  this  bandbox 
there. — Have  you  any  commands,  sir  ?" 

"  Say,  I  shall  not  come  home  to-day  for 
dinner.  I  shall  dine  with  my  mother. — ^Will 
you  have  me,  ma'am  ?'* 

"  You  know,  son,  how  glad  I  am  to  have 
you,  as  you  call  it :  it's  a  rare  enough  favour, 
now-a-days,  Matthew. — But  what  have  you  got 
in  that  bandbox,  Susan,  and  what  are  you 
taking  it  to  Chancery  Lane  for  ?" 

"  Bless  you,  madam — what  does  it  signify 
what  I've  got  in  the  bandbox  ?  No  treason, 
I  can  tell  you." 

"  But  what  can  you  be  taking  down  to 
Chancery  Lane — ^anything  for  my  daughter- 
in-law  ?  What  do  they  send  her  things  here 
for?" 

"  Oh  law,  madam,  don't  you  mind  that. 
It's  a  mistake  between  the  two  Mrs.  Danbvs.'* 
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^*  Perhaps  it's  no  mistake,  and  the  thiog's 
for  me.    What  is  in  the  bandbox,  Snsan  ?" 

*'  Why,  if  yon  mast  know,"  said  Susan, 
who  was  a  yery  woman,  and  longing,  after 
all,  to  tell  what  she  knew  she  had  better  baye 
kept  to  herself,  *'  it's  a  new  bonnet — and 
such  a  pretty  bonnet ! — ^my  stars ! — ^Yon— I 
shoald  like  to  see  you  in  such  a  gossamery 
thing." 

^^  Let  us  see  it,  Susan,"  said  the  old  ladj, 
*'  at  all  events ;"  and  Susan,  opening  the  band- 
box,  displayed  what  was  in  truth  a  yery  ele- 
gant but  very  simple  bonnet;  but,  simple 
as  it  was,  certainly  very  unlike  anything 
Emilia  had  been  of  late  in  the  habit  of 
wearing. 

"  Humph !"  said  Mrs.  Danby. 

"  Humph !— Well  !*'  replied  Snsan,  •*  and 
where's  the  harm  of  her  having  a  pretiy 
bonnet,  I  trow  ?  I'm  sure  she's  young  and 
pretty  enough  to  become  the  best  bonnet  in 
the  land  ;  and,  for  my  part,  I've  often  wished 
that  she  dressed  and  made  more  of  herself; 
but  she's  so  simple  like — she  never  seemed 
much  to  care  what  she  put  on." 
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"  She  begins  to  care  now^  however,"  said 
Mrs.  Danby,  with  emphasis.  Her  son,  who 
had  sat  silently  listening  to  this  scene,  started 
at  the  remark,  and  his  eyes  flashed. 

And  why  should  not  she  ?"  cried  Susan. 

To  be  sure,  now  she  gets  sometimes  out  of 
that  rusty-fusty  Chancery  Lane,  in  which  she 
looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  rose  in  a  beer- 
cellar,  she  must  have  something  decent  to 
put  on — you  wouldn't  have  her  riding,  day 
after  day,  with  that  beautiful  fairy  queen, 
who,  every  time  I  see  her,  has  a  new  summut 
on  her  head,  in  the  same  old  bonnet  for  ever 
— ^why  it  would  be  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  to 
usaUr 

**  I  wish  the  shame  and  the  disgrace  may 
not  lie  in  her  old  bonnet,  Susan." 

"  I  don*t  know  what  you  mean,  ma'am ; 
and  if  my  young  master — sir,  if  you're  both  of 
you  thinking  of  the  expense^ — why  that's  the 
shame?— And  I'll  pay  for  it  myself  rather 
than  she  shan't  have  it — that  I  will,"  said  the 
indulged  old  servant,  putting  the  bonnet 
into    the    box,    covering    it    carefully    up. 
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and  preparing  to  walk  away  with  her  bar- 
gain. 

"  Ay !  ay !"  said  Mrs.  Danby,  "  yon'w 
always  so  much  in  the  right,  to  be  sure — and 
I  suppose  the  next  thing  will  be,  you'll  be 
going  to  defend  all  this  gadding  and  running 
about  all  the  morning  long — a  quite  new 
thing  in  our  family." 

"  It's  not  all  morning  long,  nor  any  such 
thing — for,  first  and  foremost,  she  puts  her 
house  in  order ;  and  next  she  looks  after  that 
poor  ninny  of  a  father  of  hers  as  if  he  was 
the  first  prince  in  the  land,  and  hadn't  been 
the  ruin  of  her  like  —and  next  and  aftermost, 
she's  always  at  home  to  her  husband's 
dinner.  And  why — if  you  please — isn't  a 
young  lady  like  her  to  go  and  have  the  air 
in  them  parks?  as  she's  been  used  to,  as  I 
have  heard.  I  hope  nobody's  going  for  to 
deny  her  that,  poor  thing — it's  little  enough 
of  pleasure  that  she's  had  since  she  first 
darkened  master's  door — and  I  hope  he*8  not 
going  for  to  begrudge  her  this  little  outing, 
and  which  costs  nothing  like,  ma'am." 
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**  Well,  as  to  the  cost,  Susan — that,  per- 
haps, is  not  so  easily  settled  ;  but  go  away  to 
church,  and  take  the  bonnet  out  of  my  sight 
— such  things  make  me  sick." 

And  Susan  turned  away  and  departed, 
shutting  the  door  after  her. 

To  be  so  disturbed  by  a  mere  bonnet ! — 
He  was  beginning  to  hate  himself. 

They  both  sat  silent  some  minutes ;  then 
that  bad  old  woman  began  again  with — 

"  And  I  hope  you  like  that,  son  ?" 

**  What  ?"  said  he,  endeavouring  to  con- 
quer these  feelings,  for  the  littleness  of  which 
he  despised  himself. 

"  What ! — Is  that  an  answer  ?  Well,  Tve 
done. — In  my  day,  women  dressed  to  please 
their  husbands';  it's  new  to  me  when  they  go 
and  take  their  husbands'  money  to  fig  them- 
selves out  for  other  men. — Go,  go,  and  read 
the  chapter  of  Proverbs,  son.  Well,  lack-a- 
day,  lack-a-day !" 

"  Mother,"  at  last  he  said,  "  all  these 
hints  and  innuendoes  irritate  me  beyond 
measure.  —  Have  you  anything  against  my 
wife  with   which   I   am  unacquainted?  —  Is 
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there  anything  more  than  what  I  knew  long 
ago?" 

^^  Ton  knew  long  ago  that  she  didn't  care 
a  feather  for  70a — thaVs  long  been  plaia. 
You  saw  plain  enough  that  she  was  fretting 
and  pining  herself  to  death,  and  wooldn't  be 
pleased,  do  what  we  all  of  us  could.  Well, 
all  that's  old  news — but  now  she's  happj  and 
content  enough,  and  she's  blooming  like  a 
rose,  and  gay  as  Queen  Dalilah  her8elf....and 
though  I  didn't  like  her  for  her  ill-conditioned 
pining  and  fretting,  and  so  forth,  I  like  her 
the  less  in  her  bloom  and  her  glory.  I  do^ 
son — ^but  you  may  like  her  all  the  better,  if 
you  please." 

But  Susan's  honest  perception  of  the  truth 
was  never  altogether  without  effect. 

He  was  thinking,  for  the  first  time,  whether 
all  had  been  done  to  please  her  that  could  hate 
been  done — and  whether  it  was  not  natural  that 
a  being  so  young  and  fair  should  love  the 
sunshine  and  the  Parks  better  than  Ghanoeiy 
Lane?  But  the  thought  brought  little  comfcurt ; 
it  only  added  strength  to  that  sort  of  dis- 
tracting uncertainty,  with  which  he  suffered. 


nay,  insisted  upon  her  going  out  almost  evefy 
day — under  the  deep  and  settled  conviction 
that  he  was  permitting  an  indulgence  which 
was  ruinous  to  his  peace. 

He  loved  her  so  well  that  he  could  not 
bear  to  deny  her  a  pleasure,  however  dan- 
gerous. His  indifference  and  negligence  in 
procuring  these  sort  of  enjoyments  for  her 
before  had  arisen  from  absolute  want  of 
thought. 

His  mother's  reflections  and  the  appari- 
tion of  the  elegant  bonnet  only  seemed  to 
bring  in  a  more  lively  manner  before  his 
mind's  eye  that  picture  which  ever  haunted 
his  imagination  —  Emilia  happy,  and  not 
through  lym. 

And  yet  he  was  radically  and  greatly 
generous — ^he  could  not  bear  to  refuse  her 
this  happiness. 

Crime ! — he  esteemed  her  far  too  much  to 
fear  that.  The  rest  was  only  the  immense,  the 
incalculable,  the  last  vast  sacrifice  to  his 
heart's  idol. 

You,  too,  are  beginning  to  love  Mr. 
Danby. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

But,  above  all,  the  victory  is  most  sure 
For  him,  who,  seeking  faith  by  virtue,  strives 
To  yield  entire  submission  to  the  law 
Of  Conscience. 

WORDSWOXTH. 

Emilia  meanwhile — her  happy  anticipations 
at  an  end,  every  day  more  and  more  discou- 
raged by  the  increasing  coldness  of  his  man- 
ner, every  day  becoming  more  tipiid,  more 
distrustful  of  herself,  less  confident  of  pleas- 
ing where  she  so  sincerely  wished  to  please — 
gave  more  and  more  of  her  time  to  her  friend. 

Mi's.  Lenox  came  almost  every  day  to 
Chancery  Lane,  now  in  one  carriage,  now  in 
another,  to  carry  Emilia  abroad ;  partly  from 
the  genuine  kindness  and  good  nature  of  her 
disposition,  partly  from  the  absolute  necessity 
she  felt  for  her  society.     The  idea  of  the 
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friend  she  loved  so  dearly  immured  in  what 
appeared  to  her  as  the  most  intolerable  of 
dungeons,  and  leading  a  life  so  insupportably 
dull  and  dreary,  haunted  her;  and  her  greatest 
pleasure  was  to  force  her  forth  into  the  bright 
sun,  the  fresh  air,  the  gay  and  glistering 
Park ;  obliging  her  to  taste  those  pleasures 
which  were  become  by  long  custom  insipid 
to  herself.  The  proposal  to  take  her  out  in 
an  evening,  Emilia,  however,  steadily  resisted. 
She  had  taken  her  resolution  never  to  absent 
herself  when  Mr.  Danby  was  at  home ;  and 
though  he  seemed  to  take  little  pleasure  in 
her  society,  and  to  receive  these  marks  of 
consideration  with  anything  but  gratitude, 
still  she  persevered. 

Her  mornings,  however,  were  chiefly  given 
to  her  friend,  who,  restless  and  unhappy  at 
heart,  now  sat  in  her  boudoir  confessing  her 
follies,  bewailing  her  faults,  and  listening  to 
the  representations  and  arguments  of  Emilia, 
and  now  abandoned  herself  to  the  wildest 
dissipation ;  filling  the  nights  with  an  in- 
cessant repetition  of  parties,  in  which  she 
found   little  pleasure,  and  the   mornings  in 
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every  scheme  she  could  invent  to   destroy 
thought  and  divert  unhappiness. 

Why  she  was  so  unhappy,  perhape  she 
might  have  found  it  difficult  to  say.  It  was 
the  restless  craving  for  excitement— the  fatal 
habit  acquired  so  early  of  looking  upon  life 
merely  as  a  round  of  pleasures — ^the  fiital 
absence  of  serious  views,  of  principles  of 
action,  and  of  the  sense  of  responsibility  and 
duty,  which  rendered  existence  so  vapid  and 
so  wearisome. 

I  repeat  it  in  my  own  words — *^  Duty  is 
the  salt  of  life."  The  sense  of  daty  is  as 
necessary  a  stimulant  to  the  health  and  en- 
joyment of  our  spiritual  being,  as  salt  is  to 
give  flavour  to  the  daily  food  of  man. 

Without  it  the  world  soon  becomes  utterly 
uninteresting  and  utterly  tasteless— H>bjectB 
there  are  none  to  arouse— ^purpose  there  is 
none  to  attain.  The  being  deprived  of  the 
means  of  happiness,  or  condemned  to  the 
endurance  of  pain,  suffers,  and  suffers  much— * 
but  hope  lingers  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup. 
Life  retains  its  enchantments — the  Hesperian 
gardens  still  glow  in  the  west-^coald  they 
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be  attained,  we  might  yet  be  happy.  But  woe 
to  that  wretched  one  who,  like  the  gorgeous 
Eastern  king,  sated  with  wisdom,  magnificence, 
and  pleasure — has  tasted  of  everything  that 
the  world  can  give,  and  arrived  at  the  dire 
conclusion  that  all  is  vanity ! 

So  it  had  been  with  Lisa,  and  so  it  would 
yet  have  been,  but  for  an  evil  greater  still. 
Gradually,  and  by .  slow  degrees,  she  was 
allowing  the  insidious  excitement  of  a  guilty 
passion  to  obtain  a  place  in  her  heart.  Not 
that  she  loved — ^her  affections  were  true  to 
her  careless  and  indifferent  husband ;  but  the 
pleasures  of  vanity,  the  gratification  of  en- 
chaining as  her  captive  that  accomplished 
deceiver  and  inconstant  rover,  after  whom  the 
whole  female  world  was  follcj  as  the  French 
say — and  more  than  all,  the  interest  of  a  sort 
of  intrigue  of  this  kind,  as  yet  guiltless  in  all 
but  thought  —  were  temptations  too  strong 
for  resistance  with  one  never  disciplined 
while  young ;  and  who  had  imbibed  corrup- 
tion, as  it  were,  from  the  very  mother  that 
reared  her. 

Colonel  Lenox  was  now  less  than  ever  at 
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home.  Daring  all  her  frequent  risits  to 
Brook  Street,  Emilia  had  never  once  seei 
him  again.  Her  plans  for  eyery  one's  hap- 
piness seemed,  indeed,  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
disappointed.  Woanded  and  mortified  at 
the  manner  in  which  she  had  met  him, 
after  the  cruel  injury  which  he  considered 
himself  as  having  received — ^his  heart,  so 
little  disciplined  or  corrected,  still  absorbed 
by  her  image— he  had  made  a  determination 
never,  if  possible,  to  speak  to  her  more. 

The  apprehension  of  meeting  her  kept  him 
more  than  ever  from  his  wife's  apartments*— 
they  now  scarcely  met,  except  wbon  thej 
happened  to  be  going  out  to  dinneir  ^at  the 
same  place,  and  this  was  not  often. 

Lisa  was  deeply  offended  by  this  behaviour. 
She  was,  unhappily,  experienced  enough  to 
divine  the  cause.  It  was  fek^^Htst  time;-'iD 
spite  of  all  his  negligence,  that  Colonel 
Lenox  had  ever  given  her  occasion  for  seiioos 
jealousy,  and  her  resentment  knew  no  bonnds. 
She  was  reasonable  enough  not  to  extend  thift 
feeling  to  Emilia,  whose  indifference  snx^ 
prised,  but  completely  satisfied  her — ^but  all 
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her  thoughts  were  bent  upon  revenge.  To 
make  her  husband  feel — to  wring  that  heart 
with  pain  which  had  given  to  her  so  much 
cruel  anguish — was  the  wild  delight,  the  con- 
templation of  every  hour.  She  felt  the  time 
might  come  when  he,  too  late,  might  regret 
the  heart  he  had  thrown  away ;  and,  in  the 
pursuit  of  this  most  dangerous  object,  she 
forgot  every  other  consideration,  and  suffered 
the  practised  man  of  the  world  to  make 
himself  a  place  in  her  favour,  and  begin  to 
exercise  an  influence  over  her  heart,  of«the 
full  extent  of  which  she  was  very  little  aware. 

Little  did  the  generous  Emilia  surmise  the 
mischief  she  was  so  innocently  doing. 

Every  day  the  cheek  of  Lisa  grew  paler, 
her  eye  more  unsettled,  her  spirits  more  irri- 
table and  uncertain.  Sometimes  she  would 
indulge  in  fa|W|(^  of  a  gaiety  as  wild  as  that 
of  her  earliest  days — at  others,  silent  and 
melancholy,  would  pass  whole  hours  without 
speaking.  In  general,  she  was  affection  itself 
to  her  friend,  and  filled  with  pity  for  what 
she  considered  her  terrible  lot — full  of  all 
fiorts  of  generous  plans  for  her   happiness 

vol..  III.  .  F 
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a»d  diversion ;  at  others,  irritable,  unretsoii- 
able,  and  nnkind,  it  required  all  the  sweetnen 
of  Emilia's  temper,  all  her  Gandoar,  and  aU 
her  affection,  even  to  bear  with  her. 

The  happiest  time  they  spent  was  with  the 
children,  but  even  here  the  feelings  of  lias 
were  as  wayward  and  capricious  as  in  other 
things.  Sometimes  she  would  seem  to  feel 
a  passionate  attachment  to  these  little  ones 
— at  others,  she  would  push  them  from  her 
almost  with  aversion.  —  The  tears  would 
suddenly  gush  over  her  little  boy  as  she 
pressed  him  in  her  arms — then  she  would 
remember  whose  child  he  was,  and  pat  him 
hastily  away. 

Emilia,  meantime,  grew  excessively  at* 
tached  to  these  children — so  little  the  objects 
of  continued  and  serious  attention  from  either 
of  their  parents.  They  were  nearly  alto* 
gether  abandoned  to  the  care  of  uorses,  tot 
little  superintended  to  afford  any  security  for 
their  good  management.  She  spent  hours  in 
their  nurseries,  caressing  and  playing  with 
them,  for,  in  truth,  with  them  alone  wis 
there  any  comfort  to  be  found.     There  wis 
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nothing  but  perplexity  and  anxiety  elsewhere 
— here,  with  these  innocent  and  defenceless 
creatures,  did  she  alone  seem  to  find  peace. 

Nurse — who,  after  all,  was  one  of  those 
rare  beings  amid  the  race  of  servants  who  do 
what  they  ought  without  being  obliged  to  do 
it — an  instance  so  singular  that  I  beg  it  may 
not  serve  as  an  encouragement  for  any  one  to 
neglect  that  first  duty  of  every  wife  and 
mother,  inspection — was  not  at  all  sorry  to  be 
relieved,  at  times,  from  her  laborious  cares  by 
the  presence  of  Mrs.  Danby.  She  was  not  in 
the  least  jealous  of  one  who  never  presumed 
to  interfere,  advise,  far  less  dictate,  and  was 
well  enough  pleased  to  be  able  to  run  down 
stairs  now  and  then  and  have  a  gossip  below 
—  while  Emilia,  the  sleeping  babe  pressed  to 
her  bosom,  the  little  boy  holding  her  dress 
and  tottering  by  her  side,  paced  up  and  down 
those  spacious  nurseries,  lost  in  anxious  and 
painful  thoughts. 

What  was  to  be  done  ? 

How  was  this  false  and  painful  position,  in 
which  they  seemed  all  standing,  to  be  set 
right  ?  —  this   terrible  cloud,  in   which,  as 
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by  eiichantraent,  they  seemed  involyed  to  be 
dispersed?  She  alone  of  the  whole  party 
seemed  spared  from  the  most  distressing  feel- 
in  i^.     She  alone,  and  why? 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

Be  it  not  seen  on  either  of  our  brows 
That  we  one  jot  of  former  love  retain. 

Drayton. 

She  did  not,  perhaps,  know  why. 

But  I  could  have  told  her. 

Because  the  rest  were  all  absorbed  by  their 
own  vexations  and  disappointments,  and  she 
alone  was  endeavouring  to  do  her  duty — she 
alone,  forgiving  the  unkindness,  was  intent 
upon  the  happiness  of  the  others.  Accus- 
tomed to  disappointment,  inured  to  suffer, 
and  released  from  the  one  great  torture  of 
her  life,  the  weight  of  a  concealed  and  dan- 
gerous attachment — she  was  happy.  In  spite 
of  all — she  was  happy. 

She  was  happy,  in  her  close,  and  dark,  and 
narrow  home — between  the  childish  impa- 
tiencies  of  her  father,  the  invincible  cold- 
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ness  of  ber  husband,  and  the  slights  and 
affronts  of  ber  motber-in-law.  And  Urn, 
surrounded  with  laxury,  and  flattery,  and 
pleasure,  with  lovely  children  to  fiU  the  Toid 
within  her  heart,  was  miserable. 


It  was  a  delicious  afternoon.  The  sky  was 
blue  and  bright  over  head ;  the  small  white 
clouds  lazily  sailing  in  the  deep  expanse; 
the  sun  shining  in  all  his  splendour,  tinting 
the  green  trees  of  the  park,  and  gUttering 
upon  the  rapidly  glancing  carriages,  as  Emilia 
entered  Grosvenor  Street,  and  stopped  at  the 
accustomed  door. 

The  servant  opened  it. 

Mrs.  Lenox  had  driven  out  for  aboat  half 
an  hour,  and  begged  Mrs.  Danby  to  have  the 
kindness  to  wait  for  her  return.  Emilia  en- 
tered the  house,  and  went  up  stairs  to  the 
boudoir ;  but  hearing  the  voices  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  nursery,  she  ascended  the  second 
flight,  and  entered  in  her  usual  unoere- 
monious  manner. 

The  little  boy  started  from  his  seat  on  the 
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floor,  and  ran  with  impatient  pleasure  to  meet 
her,  flinging  his  little  arms  affectionately 
round  her  knees ;  the  baby  stretched  oat  its 
handsi  and  crowed  and  sprang  in  nurse's 
arms  to  get  to  her. 

Her  heart  responded  warmly  to  all  this. 
She  took  up  the  little  boy,  kissed,  and  set 
him  down  again.  She  took  the  baby  from 
nurse's  arms,  and  pressed  it  to  her  bosom. 
She  was  soon  seated  in  the  rockiug-chair 
with  both  children  on  her  lap,  kissing,  and 
fondling,  and  playing  with  them. 

Nurse  happened  to  be  quite  alone  in  the 
nursery  that  day. 

'*  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  madam,"  said 
she,  courtesying,  **  for  Mary  has  been  taken 
suddenly  ill ;  and  the  girl  has  just  had  leave 
to  go  home  to  her  mother  for  a  half  holiday ; 
and  Miss  Baby  ought  to  be  put  to  sleep ;  and 
I  have  to  go  down  to  Mrs.  Woodman  for 
several  things  I  must  have  got  in — ^and  alto- 
gether I  am  quite  in  a  fuss." 

There  was  no  pleasure  in  the  world  for 
Emilia,  equal  to  that  of  lulling  Lisa's  baby 
to  sleep. 
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She  loved  to  have  these  large  apaitmeDts 
<juietly  to  herself,  and  would  pace  up  and 
down  alone  for  hours,  carrying  the  slum- 
bering infant  in  her  arms.  The  quiet  of 
the  scene  —  the  soft  breathing  of  the  in- 
fant—  the  air,  the  light  —  the  beaatiful  view 
of  the  tufted  park,  stretching  before  the  win- 
dows— the  wide  expanse  of  sky,  to  her  became 
an  unaccustomed  luxury;  the  well-ordered 
stillness  of  the  apartment,  the  distant  roar  of 
the  living  world  below,  all  soothed  her  spirits 
into  a  calm  and  delicious  melancholj,  which 
she  could  rarely  or  never  taste  in  her  small 
and  darksome  home. 

She  seemed  to  breathe  more  freely  in 
these  lofty  apartments ;  her  heart  beat  more 
calmly — she  was  refreshed  and  composed. 
All  the  perpetual  irritations  of  her  uncom- 
fortable home  were  away,  and  that  serenity 
to  which  she  had  been  so  long  a  stranger 
seemed  restored. 

She  took  the  infant  in  her  arms,  and  telling 
nurse  to  be  under  no  uneasiness — ^that  she 
would  nurse  it  and  get  it  to  sleep,  rose  from 
her  chair,  and  hushing  the  little  one  tenderly, 
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began  her  favourite  walk  up  and  down  the 
nuisery ;  while  nurse,  having  settled  the  little 
boy  upon  the  floor,  amid  his  playthings, 
went  down  stairs. 

Leaving  all  so  quiet — so  still ! 

Long  did  she  carry  the  slumbering  infant, 
ruminating  upon  the  present,  upon  the  past. 
Her  thoughts  flew  back  to  times  so  long  gone 
by — to  her  mother — to  the  terrace  at  the 
Oaks— to  those  days  of  youthful  happiness, 
her  sense  of  which  had  been  so  exquisitely 
fine. 

Gone ! — ^for  eVer ! 

Then  she  thought  of  Colonel  Lenox,  of  that 
Colonel  Lenox,  whom  she  had  loved  so  truly ; 
of  him,  who  had  seemed  to  her  so  admirable 
and  so  excellent,  and  to  merit  far  more  than 
even  her  devoted  love  could  give. 

How  was  it  with  him,  after  all  ? 

Was  he  become,  in  truth,  cold  and  heartless 
— a  mere  man  of  fashion  ?  Was  his  avoidance 
the  effect  of  indifference ;  or  was  he  himself 
unhappy  ? — And,  if  unhappy,  could  not  he  be 
restored,  as  she  had  been  ?  Could  not  he  be 
taught  to  love  the  being  to  whom  the  laws  of 
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society  and  duty  bound  him— the  being, 
all  her  faalts,  to  him  so  deeply  devoted  ? 

So  she  mused  y  walking  up  and  down  the 
nursery,  the  healthful  breathing  of  the  dnm* 
bering  infant  seeming  to  keep  measore  with 
her  quiet  footsteps. 

When  suddenly  she  heard  one  asoendiig 
the  stairs  rapidly  -^  his  bounding  step  wu 
heard  sounding  through  the  gallery— the  nm^ 
sery  door  stood  open,  for  the  heat  of  the  day 
was  great,  and  he  entered  at  once~4)i8  bat 
upon  his  head,  with — 

"  How  are  the  children,  nnrse^ — Well,  my 
little  rascals !'' 

But  suddenly  paused  when  he  aaw  Emilia, 
changed  colour,  took  off  his  hat,  with«— 

"  I  beg  your  pardon — ^I  interrupt  yon !" 
and  was  about  to  leaye  the  room. 

But  his  little  boy,  who  had  ran  forward,  as 
usual,  to  meet  him,  and  was  clinging  about 
his  knees,  seeing  him  about  to  go  away  with- 
out noticing  him,  burst  into  so  lond  a  roar, 
that  the  father  was  obliged  to  stand  atill; 
while  Emilia,  colouring  and  embarraaaed,  was 
vainly  endeayouring    to  pacify  the  infiaat. 
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M^hich,  awak^ed  by  the  noise  made  by  the 
other  child,  joined  its  loud  wail  to  the  general 
confusion. 

To  run  away,  and  leave  her  thus,  with  his 
screaming  children,  seemed  a  thing  impos- 
sible. He  took  up  the  little  fellow  in  his 
arms,  and,  kissing  and  caressing  him,  soon 
brought  the  April  sunshine  into  his  rosy  cheek 
again,  wet  as  it  still  was  with  tears. 

The  child  restored  to  his  playthings,  after 
stooping  down  and  talking  to  him  a  little,  he 
rose  up,  and  turning  round,  perceiyed  Emilia, 
who  was  laying  the  infant,  now  again  soothed 
to  sleep,  in  its  little  nest  of  white  muslin  and 
ribbons,  intending  to  ring  the  bell,  summon 
the  nurses,  and  go  herself  down  stairs. 

He  could  not,  he  felt,  leave  the  nursery  as 
abruptly  as  he  had  entered  it,  without  saying 
one  single  word  to  her.  He  came  up,  colour- 
ing and  hesitating,  and  with  a  haughty  cold- 
ness in  his  tone,  muttered  in  a  confused,  in- 
articulate manner,  something  of  ^^  his  being 
under  infinite  obligations  to  her  for  interest* 
log  herself  in  his  children;"  adding,  with 
some  irritation  in  his  voice — ^*  It  is  well  some 
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one  is  good  enough  to  visit  tbem  now  and 
then,  poor  babes — God  help  them  !'* 

To  this  a  reply  was  necessary.  Emilu 
looked  up,  and,  in  justification  of  her  friend, 
said — 

''  Mrs.  Lenox  has  but  lately  left  the 
nursery.  She  has  been  gone  only  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  I  believe,  to  get  a  little  fresh  air 
in  Kensington  Grardens  this  beautiful  day." 

"  And  why  are  others  not  to  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  the  day  as  well  as  herself?'*  said 
he.  ^'  I  understand  it  all  quite  well.  Half 
an  hour  ago,  having  nothing  on  earth  to 
do,  the  humour  is  to  make  playthings  of 
her  children,  just  like  that  poor  child's  play- 
things, to  be  thrown  aside," — and  the  words 
*^  Trifling !  Idle !  Capricious !"  were  mattered 
in  a  contemptuous  manner. 

^^  Lisa  is  something  more  than  merely 
trifling,  idle,  and  capricious/'  said  Emilia, 
gravely. 

*^  Perhaps  so,"  said  he,  turning  away,  but 
not  leaving  the  nursery. 

He  began  to  walk  up  and  down  near  the 
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place  where  Emilia,  still  soothing  his  infant, 
•was  standing. 

"  (Test  egd. — She  may  be  ill-tempered,  and 
exacting  besides." 

^^  And  nothing  else  V  said  Emilia,  lifting 
up  her  head  and  looking  at  him,  for  she  was 
hurt  for  her  friend. 

"  Nothing  else  that  I  care  for.  Such  pretty 
butterflies  please  and  amuse  for  an  hour,  and 
then  their  power  is  over.  A  man  must  esteem 
before  he  can  love. — Yes,  Emilia,"  he  added, 
coming  suddenly  up,  and  fixing  his  eyes  sternly 
upon  her.  ^ '  A  man  who  has  known  what  it  was 
to  esteem,  and  to  be  disappointed,  has  no  in* 
dnlgence  to  spare  for  triflers  such  as  these.... 
He  has  needed  it  all,  not  to  curse  another." 

He  turned  away  with  a  gesture  of  anger 
and  despair. 

She  said  nothing.  He  took  two  or  three 
turns,  and  came  to  her  again. 

"  It  was  a  brief  infidelity — a  folly,  for  which 
my  life  is  not  too  much  to  pay — and  my  life 
is  given  :  that  is,  all  that  external  ceremonial 
of  life  which  she,  or  any  one  such  as  she,  has  a 
right  to  claim.    What  pretension  can  she  make 
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to  the  possession  of  my  heart  ?  She  oaglit  to 
have  known  it  was  not  made  for  each  a  one 
as  she  is !" 

And  again  he  tarned  away,  and  walked  has- 
tily up  and  down  the  nursery ;  while  Emilia, 
imprisoned  by  the  children,  pale,  uneasy,  sor- 
rowful, and  displeased,  stood  in  a  sort  of 
doubtful  embarrassment,  uncertain  what  to 
say,  or  whether  to  speak  at  all. 

He  came  up  to  her  again,  stood  with  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  her,  and  said  at  last,  in  a 
deep,  low  voice— 

'^  EmUia !" 

She  shook  her  head.  She  would  not  look 
up  and  answer  to  that  appeal,  though  her 
heart,  in  spite  of  all,  trembled  at  the  Toice 
and  name. 

He  turned  away  again ;  then  he  returned, 
took  a  chair,  and  sat  down  near  her. 

"Why  should  I  not  do  it  now?  I  hare 
longed — I  have  prayed  for  this  moment.  In 
the  agony  of  my  heart,  I  have  thought- 
might  I  but  once  more  see  her— open  my 
heart  to  her^— tell  her...." 

"No.... no.... no.... you  must  not---you  mvit 
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not/'  she  said,  rising  up,  and  in  excessive  dis- 
tress. ^^  Do  not  mistake  me— mIo  not  misun- 
derstand my  agitation.  I  have  struggled  long, 
bat  I  have  vanquished  at  last.  The  past  must 
be  as  nothing — oh,  let  it  be  as  nothing !" 

"  It  is  all  I  have  left  in  life,"  said  he. 

^^  Do  not  speak  in  this  v^ay,  pray.  Colonel 
Lenox !  Oh,  Lenox !"  she  exclaimed,  turning 
to  him  with  a  look  of  generous  affection,  while 
the  tears  rose  into  her  eyes,  ^'  I  have  been  mi- 
serable enough^-greatly  miserable !  Let  me 
not  be  so  wretched  as  to  believe  that,  when  I 
cast  myself  away,  I  shipwrecked  you !  It  has 
been  a  long,  long  struggle,  Lenox — but  it  has 
pleased  the  Almighty  at  last  to  restore  me  to 
myself.  For  you , — oh,  I  thought  that  men 
got  over  these  things  more  easily !  I  have 
suffered  for  myself  —  I  did  not  think  of 
you....!" 

**  No,"  he  said ;  ^^  that  is  plain  eilough  to 
ue  seen. 

She  was  silent,  but  her  tears  fell  fast  over 
her  cheeks. 

She  felt  his  resentment  deeply.  All  the 
ciTCumstances  of  her  melancholy  story  passed 
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rapidly  through  her  mind  —  all  she  had  suf- 
fered since  they  parted  —  the  affection  which 
now  had  succeeded  to  a  more  dangerous  sen- 
timent —  the  earnest  desire  for  his  happiness 
which  she  had  ever  felt !  This  covert  re* 
proach  wounded  her  to  the  heart. 

And  then  to  see  him  so  recklessly  indulging 
in  feelings,  now  so  blameable  —  the  injustice 
he  was  committing  to  Lisa  —  the  careless  de* 
fiance  of  all  that  was  right  in  himself ! 

She  endeavoured  to  compose  herself,  and 
then  she  said — 

"It  is  true,  Colonel  Lenox  —  I  will  not 
affect  to  misunderstand  you,  nor  will  I  le* 
proach  you.  I  do  not  know  what  claim  yon 
have  upon  me  for  explanation...." 

'^  The  claim  of  an  exchange  of  hearts,"  he 
said,  almost  fiercely. 

**  If  there  was  an  exchange,"  said  she,  '*  I 
had  no  means  of  being  assured  of  it." 

"  Too^  true,"  said  he,  with  despondency. 
^'  There  it  was.  I  thought  it  was  honourable 
and  right  not  to  endeavour  to  bind  yon  by  a 
promise — but  I  see  you  resented  it." 

"  Have  you  never  heard  what  passed  ?" 
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»id  she,  in  a  voice  so  low  that  it  was  almost 
inarticulate. 

"  I  know  you  married  a  rich  old  man  for 
his  money,"  said  he,  roughly  ;  "  that  was  all 
[  ever  knew ;  and  the  rest  I  never  cared  to 
know.  Perhaps  you  love  him  now  —  the 
better  for  you.  I  wish  I  could  follow  your 
example." 

"I  do  respect,  esteem,  and  honour  my 
husband,"  said  Emilia,  firmly.  **  He  has  been 
generous  to  me  and  mine  in  their  utmost 
need.  And,  oh  !  if  I  might  venture  so  far — 
why  will  you  not — why  do  you  not  love  the 
fkir  but  too  ausceptible  creature,  who  has 
given  you  her  heart  ?  Why  do  you  not  love 
Lisa?" 

**  Because  I  neither  respect,  esteem,  nor 
honour  her. — Oh,  Emilia,  it  should  have  been 
you.  With  you,  I  was  another  man.... with 
this  idle  and  thoughtless  being  I  am  only  an 
irritated,  ill-tempered,  heartless  fool." 

"  Ah,  my  Lisa !  is  it  thus  your  love  is  re- 
turned ?" 

"  Love ! — Do  you  know  where  she  is,  and 
bow  she  is  employed  at  this  very  moment  ?" 
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"  No,"  said  Emilia,  faintly. 

**  Then  learn. — She  is  listening  to  the  flat- 
teries, and  worse  than  flatteries^  of  one  of  the 
most  unprincipled  men  in  London.  And  that 
in  defiance  of  her  husband's  commands  and  of 
her  husband's  warning  —  and  you  can  talk  of 
her  heart  !....But  I  care  not.  Let  her  go  her 
own  way,  and  leave  me  to  follow  mine." 

^^  Ah,  Ck)lonel  Lenox !"  said  Elmilia,  ear- 
nestly. **  Is  this  you  ?  Is  Lisa  in  such  fright- 
ful danger — is  that  young  creature,  so  beaa- 
tiful  and  so  affectionate,  who  loved  yon  onee 
only  too  fondly — can  she  be,  indeed,  trifling 
at  the  edge  of  the  horrible  precipice — and 
can  you,  dare  you  speak  in  this  utterly  heart- 
less manner!  Forgive  me,"  she  said,  hu^ 
riedly ,  "  if  I  speak  too  plainly — but,  good 
heavens!  if  we  should  lose  her!  You  said 
now.  Where  is  she  now  ?  Why  are  not  you 
with  her?  Forgive  me  again — but  tell  mc 
only  where  she  is,  and,  if  you  will  not,  I  will 
follow  her." 

"  /  follow  her !"  said  he.  "  No ;  I  hav« 
made  up  my  mind  upon  that  subject.     Th< 
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woman  who  requires  watcbiug  is  not  worth 
the  labour." 

She  was  astonished  at  this  speech.  He 
saw  that  her  colour  was  rising  fast,  and  that 
she  could  scarcely  answer  for  indignation. 

^^  Nay,"  said  he,  *^  do  me  justice  at  least. 
You  should  have  been  present  yesterday  when 
I  remonstrated  with  her  —  you  should  have 
witnessed  her  insolent  triumph  over  my  jea- 
lousy, as  she  was  pleased  to  call  it — ^her  con- 
temptuous defiance  of  my  advice  and  opinion. 
— ^I  have  given  her  up !  I  have  long  ceased 
to  care  what  becomes  of  myself — I  as  little 
heed,  now,  what  becomes  of  her. — We  are 
both  of  us  wretches — ^worthless,  shipwrecked, 
and  miserable  wretches — ^and  the  sooner  we 
make  an  end  of  this  farce  of  constancy,  per- 
haps, the  better." 

There  was  something  so  utterly  miserable 
in  his  countenance  while  these  words  of 
impatient  desperation  broke  from  him — some- 
thing in  the  heated  manner  in  which  he  pushed 
back  his  chair — so  recalling  those  hasty  ex- 
pressions of  resentment  which  she  remembered 
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at  the  Oaks,  that  her  heart  was  touched  to 
the  quick  for  him. 

She  left  the  side  of  the  little  bed^  came  up 
to  where  he  sat,  and  said,  kindly — 

^^  I  have  known  a  great  deal  of  sorrow  since 
we  parted.  I  am  grown  old  in  sorrow.  May 
I  speak  to  you  as  a  friend — may  I  venture  to 
tell  you  how  very  wrong  I  think  you  ?" 

"Tell  me  anything.  —  Speak  to  me  for 
ever !"  said  he,  passionately. 

"  Nay,"  said  she,  drawing  back,  *•  it  must 
not  be  in  this  manner — in  this  manner  I  dare 
not — I  ought  not — I  cannot^ — I  will  not  speak 
with  you.  It  rests  with  yourself.  Colonel 
Lenox,  whether  these  are  the  last  sentences 
we  are  ever  to  exchange — if  you  cannot  ima- 
gine yourself  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Danby, 
/  wiU." 

"  That  is  a  mere  conventional  farce,  Emilia," 
said  he,  angrily.  "  I  thought  you  had  been 
above  such  affectation.  What  right  has 
Mr.  Danby? — Ae^  at  least  never  had  your 
heart." 

"  He  has  my  hand — he  has  my  duty — he 
has  my  esteem — and  he  has  my  everlasting 
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gratitude,"  said  she,  warmly.  "  He  has  loved 
me  indifferent — he  has  sheltered  me  thankless 
—  he  has  saved  me  when  I  was  about  to  pe- 
rish—  and  I  am  not  going  to  forget  him.  I 
should  be  the  very  basest,  meanest,  most  de- 
spicable creature  on  the  earth,"  she  cried, 
the  generous  tears  rising  to  her  eyes,  "  if  I 
could  suffer  any  one  in  the  universe,  in  my 
hearing,  to  wrong  or  disparage  Mr.  Danby." 

He  was  silenced.  He  turned  away,  mor- 
tified and  disappointed. 

"  Enough,"  he  said ;  "  I  know  you  at  last. 
You  never  had  a  heart — ^you  never  knew  what 
it  was  to  have  a  heart :  you  are  a  cold,  calcu- 
lating, conventional  being — and  you  call  that 
morality !" 

**  I  call  it  honour  and  gratitude,"  she  cried, 
excited  beyond  her  usual  self:  "  And  if  you 
pever  knew  me  before,  know  me  now. — But 
enough,  as  you  say:  we  indeed  have  been 
mistaken  in  each  other.  I  thought,  foolish 
that  I  was  !  that  we  might  have  lived  to  en- 
courage each  other  in  the  cheerful  perform- 
ance of  our  several  duties. — I  see  I  was,  in- 
deed,  wildly   romantic   and  jniserably  mis- 
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'  taken  !  How  could  I  trust  in  man !  or  the 
child  of  man  !*' 

He  was  struck  and  confounded  ;  but  he 
was  trying  again  to  speak. 

*'  Say  no  more,"  said  she.  ^'  I  am  too 
much  hurried-7-too  much  excited,  to  listen 
as  I  ought — to  one  whom,  perhaps,  I  have  in- 
jured.— For  that^  if  I  have  deserved  yooi 
anger,  I  ask  forgiveness. — Farewell,  Colood 
Lenox.  —  I  was  foolish  and  mistaken.  I 
thought  it  would  be  different — ^I  thought  i1 
would  be  quite  different :  but  I  was  mistaken. 
Farewell,  Colonel  Lenox:  henceforward,  lei 
us  be  as  strangers." 

And  crossing  the  nursery  with  a  firm  bui 
hasty  step,  she  rang  the  bell  for  the  Bervants 
and  immediately  quitted  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

Yons  ^tes  dans  une  carri^re 
Oii  Ton  ne  se  pardonne  rien. 

Lafontaine. 

This  was  the  anhappj  scene  to  which 
Colonel  Lenox  had  alluded. 

The  night  before  he  had  been  with  Lisa  at 
a  magnificent  party  given  at  Carlton  House, 
where  all  the  London  world  had  been  assem- 
bled ;  and  where,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
Dake  had  been  numbered  among  the  most 
elegant  and  distinguished  men  of  the  distin- 
guished party. 

Mrs.  Lenox,  dressed  in  the  most  beautiful 
and  expensive  manner  which  it  was  possible 
for  London  art  and  London  extravagance  to 
attain — ^her  colour,  just  raised  by  the  heat  of 
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the  room — ^her  eyes  more  brilliant  than  the 
brightest  of  the  spangled  diamonds  aroond— 
her  air  soft,  laDguid,  and  interesting,  was  bj 
the  whole  world's  unanimous  voice  pronoimoed 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  creature  there. 

Even  the  royal  host  had  turned  his  dis- 
criminating eyes  upon  her,  and  had  honouied 
her  with  a  considerable  portion  of  that  atten- 
tion, which  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  elevate 
any  one  to  the  very  highest  pinnacle  of 
fashionable  celebrity.  The  Duke  was  not 
insensible  of  the  increased  value  the  beantifiil 
Mrs.  Lenox  was  thus  acquiring  in  the  eyes  of 
every  one ;  and  his  vanity,  and  the  sort 
of  attachment  he  felt,  were  enhanced  and 
excited  by  the  idea  of  being  singled  out  m 
the  favoured  of  one,  the  admired  of  all 
beholders. 

His  attentions  became  more  pointed  than 
they  had  yet  been ;  he  seemed  proud  to  an- 
nounce himself  as  her  captive ;  and  devoted 
his  attentions  to  her  in  a  manner  that  could 
not  but  be  observed  by  every  one,  as  he 
evidently  intended  that  they  should  be. 

Lisa  had  been  more  vexed,  offended,  and 
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unhappy,   during    the   preceding  day,   than 
usual. 

Dressed  in  all  her  loveliness,  she  had  con- 
sulted her  large  glass;  the  glass  had  told 
a  faithful  tale  of  extreme,  of  incomparable 
beauty.  —  She  had  gone  down  to  join  her 
husband,  flushed  with  conscious  charms ;  and 
feeling  assured  that  at  this  moment,  at  least, 
he  must  admire  her ;  that  something  of  those 
days  of  love,  after  which  her  fond  heart 
for  ever  yearned,  must  return ;  that  for  the 
instant,  at  least,  she  should  find  the  lover  in 
the  husband  restored. 

He  was  sitting  in  her  boudoir,  reading; 
and  on  the  sofa  by  his  side  lay  her  little  dog. 
He  had  not  laid  aside  his  old  custom  of  pulling 
at  the  dog's  ears  when  he  was  thinking  of 
something  else. 

-    Now  he  was  deep  in  his  book ;  I  believe  it 
was  "  Rocca's  Spain,"  just  then  come  out. 

She  came  in,  looking  like  the  fairy  queen 
herself — so  soft  and  light  was  her  tread  ;  her 
figure  all  covered  with  white  satin  and  the 
greatest  abundance  of  delicate  lace,  and  be- 
dropped,   as  it  were,   with  diamonds,    that 
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sparkled  like  morning  dew;  her  handsome 
little  page  in  his  green  velvet,  carrying  two  wax 
lights,  and  walking  before  her ;  she  came  in, 
triumphant— delighted  to  know  that  he  wu 
there. 

He  did  not  even  look  up — ^he  was  busy  at 
Honda. 

She  felt  a  little  annoyed,  but  went  softly 
round,  and  laid  the  most  beautiful  white  hand 
in  the  world  upon  the  open  page. 

He  did  not  even  take  up  that  pretty  hand  and 
kiss  it  as  he  removed  it,  as  her  busy  heart  told 
her  he  once  would  have  done :  he  only  said — 

"  Don't! — How  tiresome  you  are !" — pushed 
it  away  unceremoniously  enough,  and  con- 
tinued to  read. 

'^  And  what  a  bear  you  are !"  said  she, 
hurt  and  disappointed;  and  as  usual,  alas! 
when  hurt  and  disappointed,  losing  her  tern- 
per;  and,  as  usual,  on  losing  her  temper, 
becoming  rude  in  her  turn. 

"  You  are  very  well  bred,"  said  he,  still 
without  looking  up,  ^Ho  interrupt  one  who 
happens  to  be  engaged  in  whiit  interests  biini» 
in  order  to  inform  him  of  such  aa  agreeable 
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piece  of  news.  I  wish  you  would  spend  your 
ill-humour  upon  your  maid.  She's  paid  to 
bear  it."  And  he  tried  to  read,  but  the 
ready  colour  flew  into  his  face. 

"  K I  am  rude,"  she  said,  her  colohr  rising 
fast  and  crimsoning  her  cheeks,  "  and  ill-tem- 
pered, it's  what  I  learn  from  the  company  I 
keep.  The  time  was,  and  not  long  ago  either, 
when  all  I  said  and  did  was  right ;  and  now, 
all  I  say  and  do  is  wrong — then^  my  hand  put 
over  the  page  of  your  odious  book  would  not 
have  put  you  in  a  passion." 

"  Passion ! — Stuff!"  said  he,  looking  up  at 
her  at  last ;  ^^  /  don't  go  into  passions.  It 
is  a  weakness  I  leave  to  you ! — You  come  and 
put  your  hand  very  disagreeably,  as  I  think, 
over  my  book,  when  I  am  reading — it  is  your 
pleasure,  I  believe,  to  interrupt  every  occu- 
pation that  does  not  centre  in  yourself.  I 
presume  to  push  your  hand  away,  and  you 
choose  to  call  me  a  bear  for  it ;  that's  all. 
Your  calling  me  a  bear  doesn't  put  me  in  a 
passion.  I  am  getting  well  broken  in  to  the 
hearing  such  pretty  epithets."  His  indifference 

cat  her  to  the  heart. 
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'^  Oh  !"  she  could  not  help  exclaiming,  for 
the  ten  thousandth  time,  ^'  the  frightful, 
frightful  change !" 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is/*  said  he ;  "  you 
never  will  learn  to  be  reasonable. — You  ex- 
pect impossibilities,  and  yon  can't  have  them. 
You  cry  for  the  moon,  and  think  me  the 
cruellest  of  wretches  because  I  can't  give  it 
you ;  and  won't  pretend  that  I  can." 

^^  Insulting !"  cried  she,  walking  about  so 
suffocated  with  indignation  and  vexation  that 
she  could  scarcely  speak.  "  Insulting  wretdi ! 
— treacherous  deceiver ! — Oh,  had  I  but 
known . . . . " 

^'  I  will  tell  you  what,  Lisa,  I  am  getting 
heartily  tired  of  these  scenes — I  hate  scenes. 
I  know  perfectly  well  what  all  this  means.  I 
was  once  a  fool ! — all  men  are  fools  in  th^ 
turn — I  was  blindly  in  love  with  you.  Every 
one,  at  some  period  or  another,  of  his  life 
is  the  victim  of  this  brief  madness ;  but  they 
are  fools,  indeed,  with  whom  it  lasts  long. 
And  now,  because  I  am  become  a  reasonable 
being,  and  no  longer  the  willing  slave,  as  in 
my  days  of  folly,   to  every  idle  caprice  of 
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rours,  I  am  a  wretch,  and  a  hypocrite,  and  I 
enow  not  what. — You  are  such  a  slave, to 
fOMT  vanity  and  love  of  power,  that  you  make 
jrourself  miserable,  because  you  cannot  pre- 
jerve  an  empire  which  every  rational  creature 
knows  exists  but  for  the  moment. — Because 
your  husband  is  no  longer  your  infatuated 
lover,  but  the  reasonable  being  he  ought  to 
be,  you  choose  to  consider  yourself  as  the 
most  wronged  and  injured  of  women. — Let 
o8  have  done  with  this  nonsense. — Once  for 
all,  I  ;3ay,  I'm  wearied  of  it." 

Oh !  Colonel  Lenox,  why  had  you  not  the 
kindness  and  the  goodness  to  teach  these 
harsh,  unwelcome  truths  in  words  less  cold 
and  irritating  ?  Why  could  you  not  more 
gently  correct  that  heart,  which,  with  all  its 
imperfections,  was  filled  with  love  most  sin- 
cere for  you?  Why  would  you  persist  in 
misunderstanding  it,  and  attributing  to  idle 
vanity  what  was  only  the  mistaken  claim 
of  a  too  exacting  attachment?  But  so  it 
was  —  you  were  greatly  wrong;  you  were 
cherishing  in  your  heart  the  memory  of 
another  idol ;   you  were  bringing  this  young 
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and  undisciplined  creature  into  constant  oom- 
])arison  >vith  this  ideal  perfection ;  and  all  ber 
waywardnesses,  errors,  and  caprices,  were 
exaggerated  by  the  injustice.  She  had  maoj 
faults ;  but,  under  this  unfair  proceeding  od 
your  part,  she  appeared  to  yon  to  be  made  up 
of  faults.  You  were  contrasting  her — ^beau- 
tiful, young,  in  all  the  elaborate  elegaoee 
of  her  dress — with  that  pale  and  statue-like 
itgure,  so  calm,  so  simple,  so  seyere,  whom 
you  had  seen  sitting  by  her  side  in  the  park; 
and  every  charm  she  possessed  was  reversed 
to  your  diseased  eye. 

Her  sweetness,  her  gaiety,  her  whim,  her 
endless  variety,  on  which  once  you  had  dwdt 
so  passionately  and  so  fondly,  were  now 
nothing  but  volatile,  insipid  idleness,  and 
caprice. 

Stung  to  the  quick,  she  came  hastily  up  to 
him,  and  said  passionately — 

**  You  hate  me. . . ." 

"  No,  I  don't  at  all,"  said  he,  with  a  sar- 
castic smile  ;  "  but  you  are  doing  everything 
you  can  to  make  me.  •  •  •" 

"  Am  I  ? — very  well.   We  shall  see.    There 
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are  ways  of  becoming  hateful — there  are  ways 
of  stinging  any  man.  The  worm  will  turn 
at  last.     We  shall  see — ^we  shall  see  !'* 

She  turned  away  and  walked  up  and  down 
the  room,  fanning  herself,  till  snap  went  the 
delicate  carved  ivory  fan  in  her  hands. 

She  flung  it  upon  the  floor,  and  trampled 
it  under  her  feet. 

"  Childish !"  he  said,  and  bent  down  to  his 
book,  and  began  to  stroke  and  pull  the  dog's 
ears  again. 

"  Let  my  dog  alone,"  said  she  pettishly, 
coming  up  to  the  sofa  and  taking  the  little 
creature  in  her  arms ;  "  It  loves  me. — You 
ought  to  hate  it!" — and,  bending  her  head 
over  the  little  favourite,  the  abundant  pearly 
drops  fell  upon  the  animal's  silken  hair. 

The  tears  did  her  good  ;  the  very  holding 
of  the  little  creature  in  her  arms,  which 
showed  that  love  dogs  so  well  know  how  to 
express,  a  love  that  has  consoled  many  a  for- 
lorn and  disappointed  heart  before — soothed 
her. 

She  became  composed  and  quiet,  and  sat 
down   in    her    arm-chair,   holding   the   dog 
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in  her  arms  and  waiting  for  her  carriage, 
without  taking  any  further  notice  of  the  pe^ 
severing  reader  opposite. 

But  she  was  deeply  wcrunded ;  and  the  re- 
sentment whieh  she  had  never  been  taught  to 
conquer  by  reflection  was  embittering  eveij 
feeling  of  her  heart. 

The  carriage  was  announced ;  and,  withoni 
saying  a  word  good  or  bad,  he  rose,  took  hei 
arm  in  his,  put  her  into  the  carriage,  ad 
I  followed  her. 

Not  one  single  syllable  did  be  deign  t 
utter  as  they  went  along ;  not  one  word  € 
conciliation  or  kindness  fell  from  his  haught 
lips ;  and,  by  the  time  they  reached  Carlto: 
House,  her  colour  was,  I  have  said,  high ;  he 
eye  bright  and  almost  flashing ;  and  a  spiri 
and  animation  in  her  whole  demeanoui 
that  rendered  her  incomparably  beautifu 
even  in  that  most  high  and  beautifi 
assemblage. 

And  was  he  not  greatly  to  be  blamed 
who  gave  to  the  artful  deceiver  the  great  ac 
vantage  of  a  contrast  such  as  this,  to  all  h 
persuasive    flatteries?    to    that     tendeme 
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which  melted  in  his  eve — to  those  tones  that 
vibrated  from  his  lips,  telling  the  dangerous 
story  of  a  heart  devoted,  passionately  de- 
voted, where  another  was  so  utterly  indifferent 
and  careless ! — 

She  could  not  help  casting  a  triumphant 
glance  round  the  room,  to  see  whether  he 
observed  her  or  not,  and  most  surely  there  he 
was — he  was  standing  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
apartment,  leaning  against  one  of  the  win- 
dows, and  was  watching  her,  evidently  with 
an  expression  of  mingled  alarm  and  dis- 
pleasure. Presently  he  left  the  place  he 
occupied,  and  glided  to  one  much  nearer. 

She  saw  it — ^her  eyes  flashed  with  pleasure. 
Her  heart  beat  high — ^her  spirits  rose.  How 
she  talked,  and  flirted,  and  coquetted  with 
her  dangerous  companion  !  How  charming  she 
was  !  How  really  and  truly  enchanted  was  he  ! 

Dating  from  that  evening,  a  change  came 
over  him.  He  began,  for  the  first  time,  for 
many  years,  to  feel  something  like  love  on  his 
part; — ^he  began  to  be  in  danger  of  being 
himself  enchained.  The  deceiver  and  the 
flatterer  alone   was  exchanged  for  the  still 
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more  dangerous,  the  far  more  insidious  be- 
goiler — because  the  accents  of  troth  and 
passion  were  beginning  to  fall  from  his  lips ; 
and  the  expression  which  spoke  in  his  eve 
was  not  altogether  feigned. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

I  see  a  woman  may  be  made  a  fool^ 
If  she  bad  not  a  spirit  to  resist. 

Shakspeare. 

The  next  morning,  Mrs.  Lenox  was  sitting 
at  her  late  breakfast,  the  enchantments  of  the 
evening  still  filling  her  fancy ;  those  fatal 
accents  still  vibrating  on  her  ear ;  her  heart 
still  drinking  in  the  dangerous  consolation  of 
knowing  that  there  was  one  whose  passion 
vindicated  the  power  of  her  charms  from  her 
husband's  indifference  —  and  ah!  still  far 
more  delightful  to  the  heart  of  woman,  that 
he,  the  secret  object  even  of  this  infidelity, 
that  he  did  see  and  must  see  how  others 
estimated  that  which  he  so  carelessly  disre- 
garded.     She  was  recollecting  that  expret- 
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sion  of  countenance  which  had  betrayed  him 
while  leaning  in  the  window ;  and  her  head 
reeled  with  triumph. 

There  she  sat,  upon  that  beautiful  cushioned 
sofa,  still  alone,  except  for  the  faithful  little 
dog  by  her  side,  sipping  her  tea,  and  smiling 
to  herself.     She  was  loveliness  personified. 

The  door  opened  abruptly,  and  her  husband 
walked  in.  He  looked  round  hastily  to  see 
whether  she  was  alone;  then  took  a  diair 
without  ceremony,  and  sat  down  exactly  op- 
posite to  her  on  the  other  side  of  the  table. 

He  looked  very  much  annoyed  and  dis- 
composed ;  and  his  colour  was  high  and  his 
eyes  excited. 

She  saw  he  was  moved.  She  just  glanced 
at  him  triumphant,  and  then,  with  a  look  the 
most  demure  in  the  world,  resumed  her  tea- 
spoon, looked  down,  and  sipped  her  tea. 

"  There  is  not  much  encouragement,"  he 
said  abruptly,  "  to  remonstrate  with  you ; 
but,  as  I  think  it  may  be  just  passible  that 
you  are  not  exactly  aware  of  the  character  of 
the  man  with  whom  you  seemed  upon  such 
prodigiously  good  terms  last  night,  I  think, 
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as  your  husband,  it  is  my   duty  to  infonn 
you." 

"  Really !"  sbe  exclaimed,  with  a  look  of 
affected  surprise.  "  I  am  sure  you  are  vastly 
good  to  me!" 

"  He's  the  greatest  profligate  about  town." 

"  Dear  me !"  and  she  began  in  her  turn  to 
play  off  the  indifferent ;  and  bending  over 
her  little  dog,  she  stroked  his  ears  and  kissed 
his  head. 

"Did  you  happen  to  know  this  before, 
Lisa  ?"  he  said,  angrily. 

"  I  don't  know  it  now,"  she  replied,  looking 
up,  innocent  as  a  lamb. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — Not  know 
it  now? — Do  you  pretend  to  doubt  that  I  know 
well  enough  what's  going  on  in  society,  and 
am  a  pretty  good  authority  in  such  cases !" 

"  Oh !  don't  go  into  a  passion. — I  don't 
the  least  mean  to  take  you  tor  an  ignorant 
innocent — ^far  from  that :  I  don't  doubt  your 
knowing,  well  enough,  what's  going  on ;  but 
as  for  that  one  unfortunate  object  of  your 
animadversions,  I...." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  mean?" 
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"  I  beg  leave  to  doubt  your  impartialitT. 
Don't  I,  Fan-fan — my  darling  treasure  of  a 
Fan-fan — don't  I,  my  pet,  and  most  exquisite 
of  puppies  and  spaniels  ?" 

"  My  impartiality ! — ^What  nonsense  are 
you  thinking  of?  Please  to  pnt  down  that 
dog,  ma'am,  when  your  husband  is  talking  to 
you. — Must  you  always  be  too  silly  to  listen 
to  a  reasonable  word  ?" 

*^  I  don't  think  it  silly  at  all,"  said  she,  look- 
ing at  him  with  an  air  of  the  most  provoking 
triumph,  ^^  not  to  listen  to  the  idle  calumniei 
of  jealousy. — I  think,  in  that  case,  wives  had 
better  think  of  something  else,  till  the  yeUow 
fit  is  over.  An't  it  so,  Fan-fantaris— darling 
of  darlings  !'*  caressing  and  fondling  it  in  her 
arms. 

"Put  that  dog  down — I  insist  upon  it,** 
said  he  almost  fiercely,  "or  1*11  fling  the 
brute  out  of  the  window.'* 

"Oh,  do,  by  all  means !....As  yon  can't 
make  me  listen  to  reasonable  words,  by  all 
means  let  us  have  reasonable  actions.... Why, 
are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself  now.  Colonel 
Lenox  ?" 
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She  said  this  smiling  in  his  face  as  playfully 
and  as  sweetly  as  she  possibly  could. 

"  Intolerable !"  he  cried,  getting  up  and 
walking  two  or  three  times  up  and  down  the 
room  to  recover  his  composure ;  then  he  re- 
turned and  sat  down  again,  and  looked  at 
her  steadily. 

"  Lisa,"  he  said,  "  listen  to  me. — ^I  am 
content,  in  general,  to  act  upon  the  plan 
which  seems  tacitly  agreed  upon  between  us. 
You  go  your  way,  I  go  mine  :  but  your  be- 
haviour last  night,  let  me  tell  you,  neither 
accords  with  my  honour  nor  your  own ;  and, 
once  for  all,  I  beg  we  may  have  no  more 
of  it." 

"  My  behaviour  last  night !  —  Upon  my 
word !  Oh  !  you  didn't  like  it. — I  suppose 
not.  Nobody  likes  to  find  that  others  can 
prize  what  they  have  cast  away.  No  one,  I 
suppose,  likes  to  find  that  one,  fool  enough 
as  you  said  last  night,  once  to  love  can  have 
found  sense  enough  to  recover  his  or  her  rea- 
son ! — Oh,  no !  by  no  means !  that's  only  proper 
for  husbands — wives  must  be  the  humble,  en- 
during slaves — ^happy  if  their  lord  condescends, 
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in  his  ineffable  kindness,  not  to  beat  them. 
Everything  less  than  that,"  cried  she,  firing, 
"  I  have  endured  from  you ;  and  it  is  the  pride 
and  joy  of  my  heart  to  have  made  you  jealous 
at  last !" 

"  Jealous !"  he  cried,  indignantly.  Nothing 
stung  his  pride  like  the  idea  of  being  made 
jealous.  Jealous  of  his  own  wife!  Could 
anything  on  earth,  in  his  opinion,  be  more 
thoroughly  contemptible !  **  Jealous !" 

Ay,  jealous !"  she  repeated,  springing  up, 
and  dancing  round  him  in  the  most  provoking 
manner — " '  jealous  as  an  orange,  and  quite  of 
that  civil  complexion.'  Oh,  dear  me  !  don't  be 
afraid.  I  have  a  spirit — and  the  heart  yon 
have  thrown  away  I  have  picked  up;  and 
perhaps — ^perhaps — ^but  don't  be  afraid — I'll 
take  care  of  its  honour,  poor  fellow  !*' 

"  You  had  best,"  said  he,  absolutely  gnash- 
ing his  teeth  with  rage.  "  You  had  best.  I 
care  little  for  you — ^but  I  care  for  my  honour; 
and  if  you  smirch  it,  as  sure  as  you  stand 
there  alive,  I'll  kill  you !" 

"  La !  what  a  horrid  catastrophe !  Smother 
me,  like  the  brute  black  in  the  play  !  —  your 
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30or  lambkin  of  a  Desdemona!     N< 

10 — never  think  of  such  wicked  doings !  You 

know,  my  dear,  you'd  get  hanged  for  it." 

"  Lisa,"  said  he,  seizing  her  by  the  arm, 
and  shaking  her  roughly,  "  have  a  care.  You 
are  provoking  me  beyond  bearing,  and  you 

know  you   are I  have   only  to  say  three 

words  more. — I  insist  upon  your  breaking  off 
this  liaison  with  the  Duke. — The  eyes  of  all 
the  world  were  upon  you  last  night.  He  is, 
I  tell  you,  a  regular  profligate It  is  infa- 
mous for  any  woman  to  appear  upon  such 
terms  with  him  as  you  did.— I  command  you 
to  put  an  end  to  it." 

"  And  I  won't,  then  ! — There's  a  defiance, 
in  answer  to  your  commands.  If  you  are 
mad  with  jealousy,  I,  thank  Heaven !  have 
preserved  my  senses. — I  know  what  I  am 
about.  I  know  there's  no  harm  in  it ;  and 
Tm  not  going  to  set  all  the  scandal-mongering 
world  a  talking.  Nonsense !  how  can  you  be 
so  absurd  ! — but  I  wish  you'd  let  go  my  arm ; 
you'll  pinch  it  off,  I  think.  Good  heavens  ! 
you  brute !  what  a  place  ! — it's  as  black  as  a 
sloe." 
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And  so  the  delicate  arm  was,  as  she  pushed 
up  the  loose  sleeve  of  her  moming-dresSy  and 
displayed  it  before  him. 

He  looked  confounded. 

^^  I  beg  your  pardon,  Lisa.  I  did  not  mean 
to  hurt  you ;  but  you  provoked  me  beyond 
my  powers  of  endurance.  I  come  to  give  you 
a  warning  as  a  friend,  and  yoa  will  persist  in 
disregarding  my  counsel  as  merely  that  (rf  a 
jealous  fool." 

"  And  so  I  did !  and  so  I  do !"  cried  she, 
her  eyes  flashing  with  delight.  **  Ah,  Lenox ! 
You  are  not  so  insensible  as  you  would  pre- 
tend." 

Why  did  he  not  take  the  still  devoted  but 
most  mistaken  trifler  to  his  bosom  at  this — 
press  her  to  his  heart,  forgive,  counsel,  rea- 
son, command  her? — One  word  of  tenderness 
would  have  done  anything  with  her ;  but  his 
pride,  his  ill-disciplined  pride,  forbade. 

He  coloured  as  she  spoke,  was  silent  a  few 
seconds,  and  then  said,  coldly — 

"  It  is  useless  to  reason  with  one  who  per- 
sists in  mistaking  everything  that  is  said.  I 
repeat,  that  I  counsel  you  as  a  friend,  and 
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command  you  as  a  husband  —  I  will  have 
no  more  of  these  sort  of  public  exhibitions 
of  yourself  in  company  with  that  man. — Do 
you  mind  what  I  say  ?" 

*^  And  I  repeat,"  said  she,  her  spirit  again 
mastering  her,  "  that  I  will  follow  your  coun- 
sel when  I  think  it  deserves  attention ;  but  I 
appeal  from  Philip  jealous,  to  Philip  when  in 
his  senses ;  and  as  for  your  commandSy  I  defy 
them  ! — Pooh  !  nonsense !  Do  you  think  I 
mind  such  old  wives'  stuff  as  that  ?" 

"  I  have  done,  then,"  said  he,  looking 
deeply  offended,  and  rising  from  his  chair. 
**  Let  us  live,  as  we  part,  as  strangers." 

"  Lenox  !" 

But  he  would  not  turn  back  :  he  had  left 
the  room,  and  she  heard  him  go  down  stairs. 

Her  carriage  was  at  the  door ;  but,  instead 
of  going,  as  she  had  intended,  to  fetch  Mrs. 
Danby,  she  gave  orders  to  be  driven  into  the 
Park,  and  that  another  carriage  should  be 
despatched  for  her  friend. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

Nay,  we  must  think,  men  are  not  gods ; 
Nor  of  them  look  for  such  obsenranoes 
As  fit  the  bridal. 

Shakspsake. 

She  went  into  the  Park ;  it  was  still  empty, 
and  her  little  phaeton  was  driven  into  the 
wood. 

Disappointed  and  depressed  —  all  her  Tain 
and  idle  triumph  over — there  she  sat,  lost  in 
musing,  as  the  carriage  drove  slowly  along. 

She  began  to  be  alienated  at  last,  in  her 
turn — she  began  to  despair  of  ever  regaining 
her  power  over  her  husband's  aifections — she 
began  to  feel  that  real  desolation  which  for 
so  long  had  been  only  imaginary — she  be- 
gan to  think  with  something  of  tenderness 
and    gratitude   upon    him   who  offered    his 
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adoration  to  one  so  mortified  and  forsaken — 
she  began  to  parley  with  principles,  which, 
however  yague  and  unsettled  upon  points  of 
the  minor  morals,  had,  till  then,  stood  firm 
with  her  against  what  was  obviously  wrong — 
she  began  to  ask  herself  those  dangerous  and 
casuistical  questions  which  have  upset  so  many 
in  their  life's  career. 

She  began  to  question  her  duties — to  talk 
to  herself  of  nature,  and  the  rights  of  the 
heart,  and  all  those  vain  sophistications  which 
have,  alas !  so  often  betrayed. 

The  passionate  desire  of  revenge  seemed 
the  only  sentiment  remaining  that  might  have 
told  her  how  dear,  in  spite  of  all  her  resent- 
ment, Colonel  Lenox  was ;  and  that  her  imagi- 
nation was,  even  at  this  moment,  occupied 
with  the  idea  of  paining  him,  rather  than  with 
that  of  being  herself  happy  with  another. 

There  was  no  one  as  yet  in  the  Park ;  and, 
after  about  an  hour's  drive,  she  ordered  her 
servant  to  return  home,  for  her  heart  was  yet 
full,  and  she  longed  to  talk  with  Mrs.  Danby. 

She  found  Emilia  walking  up  and  down 
the  drawing-room  in  Grosvenor  Street,  with 
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a  colour  raised,  and  an  eje  troubled  as  her 
own. 

Slie  was  endeavouring  to  compose  her 
thoughts :  she  was  endeaYouring,  as  it  were, 
to  stanch  the  wounds  she  had  receiyed.  His 
words  had  been  cruel  and  unkind  beyond 
measure:  she  was  trying  to  be  just,  and  to 
forgive  him.  She  was  trying  to  remember 
that  he  had  been  disappointed,  and  that  she 
had  been  inconstant;  she  was  telling  her- 
self to  be  candid,  and  not  resentful — to  be 
compassionate,  and  not  unjust.  She  was  en- 
deavouring to  steel  her  heart  against  that 
fatal  self-pity  which  would  have  quite  un- 
nerved her,  and  to  bear  to  be  unkindly  treated 
by  them  all. 

The  door  opened  and  Lisa  came  hastily  in^ 
and,  seeing  Ler  alone,  ran  to  her,  flang  her 
arms  round  her  neck,  and,  as  in  the  days  of 
their  early  affection,  burst  into  tears  and 
sobbed  upon  her  bosom. 

Emilia  put  her  arms  round  her,  as  when 
she  was  a  child,  kissed  her,  and  soothed  her 
with — 

"  What  is  the  matter  now,  my  sweet  Lisa  f 
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"  I  am  the  greatest  wretch  this  earth  con- 
tains." 

"  My  love,  don't  say  so !  Nay,  pretty  one, 
don't  think  so !"  she  murmured,  in  such  soft 
and  kind  tones,  as  if  it  were  the  good  guardian 
angel  of  her  spirit  that  spoke. 

"  I  have  told  you  so  before,  Emilia,  and  it  is 
but  too  true,"  said  Mi;p.  Lenox,  flinging  herself 
upon  the  sofa,  and  covering  her  face  with  her 
handkerchief — "  he  hates  me." 

"  No,  my  love,  he  does  not :  believe  me, 
*8weet  Lisa,  he  cannot  —  but  you  do  not  un- 
derstand each  other . . .  •  Have  patience,  my 
love." 

'*  I  thought  at  last  I  had  stung  his  proud 
heart  to  the  quick,"  said  she,  withdrawing 
her  handkerchief  from  her  eyes,  and  speaking 
warmly  and  indignantly  :  ^^  and  if  he  had 
possessed  a  heart  not  harder  than  the  nether 
millstone,  so  I  should. — I  thought,  if  all 
other  feeling  was  destroyed,  at  least  I  could 
wring  his  haughty  soul  with  jealousy.  I  have 
not  even  the  power  to  do  that." 

^^ Jealousy!"  repeated  Emilia,  taking  her 
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hand.     "  Ah,  Lisa !  never — ^never— neyer  tr? 
that  wicked,  dangerous  game. " 

"  And  why  not?"  cried  Lisa,  withdrawing 
her  hand :  "  is  it  not  well? — ^is  it  not  true?— 
is  it  not  right? — that  he  should  know  thit 
others  can  adore  where  he  is  so  cruelly  indif- 
ferent — and  that  it  rests  with  me  alone  that  I 
have  not  my  full  reveng^  ?" 

^^  Good  heavens,  Lisa!  Is  it  possible!^ 
can  it  be  you  who  talk  in  this  desperate  and 
most  improper  manner  ?" 

"  Why  should  it  not  be  me  ? — Did  I  etrf 
pretend  to  be  better  than  the  rest  of  tlie 
world  ? — What  reason  on  earth  is  there  that 
I  should?^  am  sure  I  never  learned  any- 
thing but  what  was  bad  since  I  have  been 
bom.  And  am  I  not  provoked  beyond  the 
endurance  of  woman  ?  And  why,  pray,  am  I 
to  be  better  than  any  woman  breathing  ever 
was,  in  my  situation  ?  —  It's  fine  talking, 
Emilia — but  you  don't  know  what  it  is...." 

"  We  all  think  our  own  trial  the  hardest,'* 
said  Emilia,  gently ;  ^*  but,  hard  or  not,  we 
must  bear  what  is  imposed. — But  as  for  what 
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Other  women  would  do.  How  can  you,  Lisa, 
indulge  in  such  vain  and  idle  talk  ?  In  the 
first  place,  you  do  not  know  what  other 
women  would  do — and  in  the  second,  what- 
ever they  would  do  will  neither  excuse  you 
in  doing  wrong,  nor  console  you  under  the 
misery  of  wrong." 

"  I  don't  care  for  the  misery  !  I  dare  say 
there^s  misery  everywhere.  I  am  sure  there 
is  not  a  wretch  on  the  face  of  the  earth  so 
miserable  asl  am  at  this  moment.. .but  [  some- 
times think,"  she  said,  colouring,  and  in  a  low 
voice,  "  I  am  but  a  poor,  weak  fool  to  bear  it." 

"  Your  words  are  all  unintelligible  to  me, 
Lisa — ^I  cannot  understand  you  this  morning." 

"It's  better  you  should  not:  you  have 
troubles  enough  of  your  own,  I  am  sure  ;  and 
it's  a  wretched  thing  in  me  to  vex  you  with 


mine." 


« 


Nay,  my  love,  you  know  but  too  well, 
almost  my  only  happiness  on  earth  is  to  be  of 
use  to  you,  my  Lisa....  And  now,  my  love,  may  I 
take  the  freedom  of  a  friend  with  you  ? — may 
I  venture  to  speak  as  if  we  were  still  in  that 
green  walk  at  school,  Lisa  ?" 

VOL.  III.  H 
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"  Say  on,"  said  Lisa.  "  You  are  only  too 
good  to  me." 

*^  Are  you  quite  sure  that  the  loss  yon  re- 
gret of  your  husband's  heart  maj  not  in  pirt 
arise  from  your  own  fault  ?'* 

^^I  did  not  think  to  hear  that,  at  least, 
from  t/ou!"  said  Lisa,  kindling,  and  with- 
drawing her  hand  abruptly.  ^^  No,  I  did  nol 
think — in  spite  of  all  I  know — that  you  would 
take  his  part  to  my  face,  Emilia.' 

And  she  turned  from  her. 

Emilia  was  confounded. 

"  I  know — ^I  am  sharp  enough   to 
am  not  quite  blind...." 

"  My  Lisa,"  was  the  answer.  In  a  deep  and 
sorrowful  voice,  **  then  all  between  us  is  at  an 
end. — K  you  know  me  so  little  as  this,  it  had 
indeed  been  better  that  we  two  had  never 
met.  You  cannot — ^you  dare  not  suspect  me 
of  unfair  dealing  between  you  and  your  hoi- 
band. — ^It  is  impossible,  Lisa !" 

*^  Forgive  me,"  said  the  changeable  and 
impressible  creature.  ^^  I  don't  know  what  I 
say:  only,  don't  take  his  part,  Emilia.  I 
can't,  indeed — ^I  can't  bear  that." 
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"  That  is  so  childish....' 

**  Yes,  he  calls  me  childish....' 

'^  So  foolish,  dear  Lisa,  to  talk  of  taking 
parts.  There  are  no  parts  here.  All  I  wish 
is  to  see  you  both  happy  :  and  to  observe  you 
mistaking  and  misunderstanding  each  other, 
and  the  happiness  of  each  so  completely 
thrown  away  —  and  for  nothing :  it  is  a 
grievous  sight." 

**  It's  all  his  own  fault  —  entirely  his  own 
fault.  I  could  have  loved  him — I  did  love 
him — ^I  do  love  him  still,  fondly,  faithfully, 
tenderly ;  but  heart  of  woman  will  not  brook 
the  way  he  treats  me — ^nor  will  I." 

"  And  yet,  Lisa,  Colonel  Lenox  is  neither  an 
ill-natured  man  nor  an  unprincipled  man,  nor 
a  foolish  man." 

^^  But  he  is  a  heartless,  treacherous,  unfeel- 
ing man.  Oh,  Emilia,  Emilia!  K  you  had 
listened  to  those  words  of  passion  that  once 
flowed  from  his  lips  —  words  such  as  I  never 
heard  but  once  since,"  said  sbe,  colouring 
deeply,  ''you  would  understand  the  bitter, 
bitter  change  —  to  this  rudeness  and  this  in- 
solent onkindness." 

H  2 
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"  Men  will  be  men,"  was  Emilia's  reply. 

'^  If  that  it  is  to  be  men,  they  shan't  be  so 
to  me,"  said  Lisa,  firing.  "  They  may  get 
those  who  will  to  bear  it  —  I  will  not.  I 
would  not  be  a  slave  so  base — no,  not  for  the 
universe !" 

"  Not  for  peace— not  for  love — ^not  for 
right  ?"  said  Emilia. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  after  all;  I 
don't  know  what  I  can  do  better  than  I  do 
do...." 

"  Could  you  not,  Lisa,  restrain  your  tongue 
— that  tongue  which  ever  ran  so  fast  when  yoo 
were  excited  ?  Do  you  not  think,  if  you  put 
a  curb  upon  that  vehement  mode  of  expression 
that  you  have... .And  when,  after  all,  be  is 
in  the  right — ^he  is  warning  you  against  a 
dangerous  and  vicious  connection — against  i 
man...." 

"  Oh !  he  has  been  telling  tales,  has  he?— 
He  has  been  calling  upon  you  to  interfere? 
He  has  condescended  to  complain?  He  is 
jealous,  after  all ! — ^I  know  it  !-^I  thought  it  !— 
say  what  he  will,  his  proud  heart  b  brought 
down  to  jealousy  at  last !" 
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"  Alas,  Lisa !  and  can  this  be  your  purpose  ? 
— to  wound,  and  offend,  and  alienate...." 

But  it  was  in  vain — ^Lisa  responded  not  to 
the  gentle  wisdom  of  her  friend ;  she  scarcely 
listened  to  the  little  lecture  which  Emilia  so 
gently  and  so  seriously  administered.  She 
would  not  listen  —  she  did  not  wish  to  be 
convinced — she  had  unhappily  gone  so  far  in 
wrong  that  she  began  to  hate  the  right. 

She  sat  a  little  time  struggling  with  her 
impatience — ^for  she  could  not  bear  to  be 
impatient  with  Emilia ;  at  last  she  sprang  up 
from  the  sofa,  and  said — 

*^  How  qualmish,  and  whimperish,  and  non- 
sensical we  all  are  this  morning !  Come,  child, 
let  us  go  somewhere  and  change  the  scene. 
Oh !  let  us  go  into  the  King's  Road,  and  buy 
flowers.  I  am  so  sick  of  that  horrid  park — 
I  hate  the  very  sight  of  it.  Don't  talk  to  me 
any  more  just  now,  Emilia,  about  being  good ; 
for  I  am  in  a  humour  to  quarrel  with  an 
angel  to-day — and  you  are  a  very  angel :  and 
then,  when  I  am  cross  with  you  it  does  make 
me  80  unhappy." 

And  she  kissed  her. 
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Emilia  8ig:he(l,  and  said  no  more. 

She  followed  her  lively  companion  almost 
passively  to  the  carriage;  for  there  was 
nothing  she  so  much  dreaded  as  letting  her  be 
alone ;  and  yet  she  felt  how  useless  was  the 
watchfulness  of  a  few  hours  when  for  so  maoy 
she  was  left  unguarded. 

But  the  good  seem  impelled  to  do  their 
best,  however  little  that  best  may  avail. 

And  so  it  was  with  Emilia:  every  fire 
minutes  she  could  call  her  own  was  bestowed 
upon  her  friend. 


i 
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CHAPTER  XLVn. 

The  world  is  f\ill  of  troubles,  horrors,  slights ; 
Wood*s  harmless  shades  have  only  true  delights. 

Dbummond. 

Well  had  Emilia  said  she  had  pat  her  trust 
in  man,  and  the  child  of  man,  and  her  trust 
had  betrayed  her. 

But  there  was  one,  a  child  of  man,  in  whom 
she  shall  not  find  her  trust  betrayed.  She  had 
not  seen  him  for  many,  many  years ;  but  riding 
slowly  up  the  park  one  day — paler  and  thinner 
than  he  used  to  be — ^but  still  the  son  of  rural 
health  and  vigour,  and  mounted  on  a  horse  of 
uncommon  beauty,  she  saw  once  more  — 
Johnny  Wilcox. 

She  wanted  a  friend — never  in  her  life  had 
she  more  wanted  a  friend  than  she  did  now. 


. 
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In  London  a  woman^s  whole  course  of 
action  is  impeded  if  there  be  no  man  on  whose 
relationship  she  has  a  claim,  to  aid  her  or 
on  whose  friendship  she  can  place  undoabt- 
ing  confidence.  She  is  in  one  large  prison, 
walking  about  in  fetters,  unable  to  perform 
any  action  of  weight  or  importance. 

Emilia  had  begun  to  feel  this  want  lately 
in  its  fullest  extent.  Ever  since  the  sort  of 
explanation,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  which  had 
passed  between  herself  and  Colonel  Lenox,  it 
had  been  as  she  had  said ;  they  had  become 
absolute  strangers ;  if  they  chanced  to  meet 
they  never  spoke  —  a  cold  salute  was  all  that 
was  exchanored  between  them.      He  looked 

o 

haughtily  and  proudly  resentful — she  serene, 
frank,  and  determined.  At  last.  Colonel  Lenox 
suddenly  left  London.  Her  anxiety  upon  the 
subject  of  Lisa's  conduct  now  increased  every 
hour. 

She  was  at  this  moment  coming  up  the 
park  in  the  carriage,  which  Mrs.  Lenox 
had  sent  for  her,  as  was  now  too  often  her 
custom,  telling  her  she  would  find  her  in 
Kensington  Gardens — ^gardens,  the  very  name 
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of  which  Emilia  detested — so  often  had  she 
seen  her  leave  them  or  enter  them,  in  the 
hateful  society  of  that  most  dangerous  man. 

She  had  resolved  this  day,  that,  if  possible, 
instead  of  waiting  in  the  carriage  till  Lisa  left 
the  gardens,  she  would  herself  seek  her  there; 
but  could  she  venture  in  unattended  and 
alone  ?  She  was  hesitating  what  to  do,  when 
the  figure  of  a  young  gentleman  slowly  riding 
up  the  park  caught  her  eye. 

Could  it  be  he  ? 

He  was,  as  usual,  mounted  upon  a  fine 
horse ;  but  there  was  so  great  an  improvement 
in  his  appearance,  that  for  a  few  seconds  she 
hesitated  in  feeling  assured  that  the  gentle- 
manlike person  she  was  approaching  could  be 
her  old  friend,  Johnny  Wilcox. 

And  yet,  most  assuredly,  so  it  was. 

The  cheek  was  paler ;  the  figure  fined  down, 
as  the  saying  is ;  the  whole  appearance,  dress, 
and  manner,  changed,  from  its  former  rustic 
homeliness,  to  one  that  spoke  the  man  prac- 
tised in  and  accustomed  to  company,  and  to 
the  world.  Still  the  same  look  of  freshness, 
frankness,  and  kindness  remained — there  was 
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a  something  about  him  that  could  neyer  be 
mistaken. 

Her  heart  beat  with  pleasure  at  the  sight— 
a  pleasure  so  sweet,  so  pure ! — ^It  was  like  a 
restoration  of  the  losses  of  the  past,  thus  to 
see  before  her  an  old  friend,  endeared  by  80 
many  recollections. 

To  catch  liis  eye — to  move  to,  and  acknow- 
ledge him,  was  the  work  of  a  moment.  Mr. 
Wilcox  was  at  her  side.  Though  others  had 
found,  or  pretended  to  find  it  difficult  to 
recognize  her,  he  knew  her  at  ouce :  and  the 
deep  colour  that  suffused  his  cheek,  and  the 
hurried  and  stammering  accents  \iith  whicb, 
immediately  approaching  the  carriage^  he 
accosted  her,  showed  that  he  did ;  while  the 
affectionate  respect  of  his  greeting  proved  to 
her,  at  the  same  time,  that,  however  much 
altered  with  regard  to  the  outer  man,  the 
heart  of  Johnny  Wilcox  was  still  the  same. 

'*  I  haye  so  long  despaired  of  ever  seeing 
you  again,  Mrs.  Danby,*'  he  began.  ''  I  haye 
visited  London  every  season  since  yon  left 
the  country,  and  yet  I  never  could  meet  you 
any  where-— and  now  I  see  you,  I  cannot  think 
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how  it  can  have  happened  that  I  have  never 
met  with  you  before." 

"  I  live  very  much  retired,"  she  replied ; 
^*  quite  out  of  the  regions  of  this  pleasant  life 
which  you  are  all  leading  here — I  might 
almost  say  I  had  been  buried  alive,  till  my 
friend,  Mrs.  Lenox,  made  me  out — and  she 
will  insist  upon  my  enjoying  the  fresh  air  of 
the  park  every  day." 

**  She  is  right,"  said  her  friend,  looking 
anxiously  at  her.  "  Ah,  Miss  Wyndham ! — 
I  beg  your  pardon — Mrs.  Danby  I  mean — 
you  do  not  look  as  you  had  used  to  do  at  the 
Oaks." 

"  Do  not  I  ?  That  is  but  an  ill  compliment, 
I  fear ; — though  perhaps  you  do  not  mean  it 
as  one.  No,  London  air  does  not  particularly 
well  suit  me." 

"  And  may  I  venture  to  ask — ^in  what  part 
of  London  might  I  be  allowed  to  call  ?" 

**  I  live  in  Chancery  Lane,  Mr.  Wilcox ; 
and  should  have  the  greatest  possible  pleasure 
in  presenting  you  to  Mr.  Danby." 

Mr.  Wilcox  coloured,  paused,  and  then 
said — 


'if- 
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**  [  shall  be  happy  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  any  one  happy  enough  to  stand  in  so  near  a 
relationship  to  you." 

"  You  will  be  glad  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  so  sensible  a  man,  for  your  own  sake, 
Mr.  Wilcox. — You  are  one  who  will  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  merits  of  Mr.  Dauby." 

He  looked  at  her  wistfully — he  remembered 
the  scene  at  the  church-door — it  had,  indeed, 
been  present  to  his  mind  ever  since.  He 
had  understood  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice, 
and  the  idea  had  well  nigh  driyen  him  dis- 
tracted. 

To  another  —  more  distinguished  —  more 
deserving  than  he  was. — ^he  had  taught  him- 
self to  say  he  could  with  pleasure  resign  her ; 
but  to  lose  her  for  such  a  one  as  he ! — ^That 
thought  had  long  fed  in  secret  upon  the 
spirits  and  paled  the  ruddy  cheek  of  Johnny 
Wilcox. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  understanding,  but  not 
appearing  to  understand  his  gaze.  ^^  Tes,** 
in  that  direct  manner  in  which  she  made  it  a 
law  to  herself  to  speak  of  her  husband ;  ^'  joa 
will  appreciate  Mr.  Danby,  and  he  will  appre* 
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ciate  you ;  for  he  loves  all  that  is  simple  and 


sincere." 


It  was  enough — as  with  Colonel  Lenox,  so 
with  Johnny  Wilcox — ^whatever  they  might 
choose  to  think,  they  felt  that  Mr.  Danby 
must  be  respected  before  his  wife. 

The  proud  and  selfish  Colonel  Lenox  was 
irritated  and  offended.  The  good  and  gene- 
rous Johnny  Wilcox  was  relieved  and  com- 
forted to  find  how  it  must  be. 

They  spoke  a  little  of  the  weather,  of  the 
fullness  of  the  town,  of  this  and  that  carriage 
which  drove  by ;  and  then,  insensibly,  they 
slid  into  a  talk  upon  more  interesting  things. 

"  And  the  poor  Oaks — what  has  become  of 
them?  I  really,  Mr.  Wilcox,  since  I  left 
them,  have  not  been  able  to  speak  upon  the 
subject  till  I  met  you.  You  had  something 
of  the  same  feeling  for  them,  and  for  those 
who  inhabited  them,  that  I  have.  How  is  it 
with  the  poor  Oaks?     Has  any  one  got  it 

who  loves  it  for ?  or  is  it  all  cut  down, 

defaced,  and  irnprovedf' 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world  improved, 
Mrs.  Danby ;  an  old  gentlewoman  has  bought 
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it,  who  is  a  great  invalid  and  keeps  her 
room,  so  she  takes  no  pleasure  in  altering  or 
improving;  which  some  think  a  pity,  but 
which  I,  for  my  part,  am  very  glad  of.  Just 
about  the  house  it's  kept  neat  enough,  but 
the  rest  looks  very  wild.  However,  I  don't 
dislike  it  so  —  there  is  something  in  the 
gloomy  wildness  of  those  dark,  untrimmed 
walks  and  woods,  that  harmonizes  with  my 
feelings  when  I  go  there.  You  know  I  can- 
not express  myself  well, — but  it  seems  in 
tune  with  my  mind  when  I  go  there." 

"  It  would  be  in  tune  with  mine  too,"  said 
she.  "  Thank  you,  Mr.  Wilcox :  I  am  veiy 
foolish  about  the  Oaks. — It  is  a  pleasure  to 
me  to  fancy  them  so." 

"  The  whole  country  is  altered  to  my  eye 
in  the  same  manner — the  whx>le  neighbour- 
hood is  grown  very  dull  and  gloomy.  I  could 
fancy  the  very  cry  of  the  hounds  was  dif- 
ferent, but  I  don't  often  go  a-hunting  now." 

"  Don't  you  ?— You  used  to  be  so  very 
fond  of  it!" 

"  Ah,  Miss  Wyndham !  those  were  sweet 
autunm  mornings  when   we  rode  out,   and 
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brushed  away  the  dew  from  the  sweet  hang- 
ing hazel  and  birches,  as  we  cantered  over 
the  tarf  through  the  copses,  the  huntsman's 
horn  sounding,  and  the  cry  of  the  dogs ! 
Do  you  remember  how  fond  you  used  to  be 
of  those  sounds  ? — and  the  many  pretty  lines 
we  used  to  repeat  to  one  another  as  we  rode 
along  ?  I  often  think  that  Heaven  itself  can- 
not be  better  than  that  used  to  be — but  it's 
all  changed  now." 

"  You  must  not  remind  me  of  such  things, 
Mr.  Wilcox,"  said  she,  her  colour  rising.  "  I 
was  made  for  the  woods :  and  now  I  live  in 
this  great  town,  I  do  not  venture  even  to 
think  of  them. — ^I  am  in  danger  of  that  disease 
which,  I  believe,  the  sailors  feel,  who  are  pe- 
rishing of  drought  at  sea,  and  the  green 
savannahs  and  the  limpid  fountains  swim 
before  them. — Let  us  talk  of  something  else. 
Do  you  amuse  yourself  well  in  town  ?" 

"  Pretty  well  —  for  somehow  or  other  I 
know  a  good  many  people ;  but  I  care  very 
little  for  shows  and  pictures. — My  principal 
pleasure  is  riding  up  and  down  the  Park.  I 
go  to  a  good  many  parties  of  an  evening: 
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and  I  go  to  the  play  most  nights.     I  was 
always  very  fond  of  a  good  play." 

**  I  have  not  seen  one  since  I  came  to 
London." 

**  What  a  pity  is  that ! — You  would  enjoy 
a  good  play,  with  your  fine  taste  for  these 
things.     But  why  do  you  not  go  ?" 

"  Mr.  Danby  is  so  much  occupied  that  he 
has  no  time  to  go  with  me,"  said  she.  **  That 
is  the  only  reason,  I  believe." 

"  Ah,  Mrs.  Danby,  might  I  be  so  happy! 
And  I  dare  say,"  said  he,  suddenly  bright^ 
ening  at  the  idea,  ^^  I  really  might  sometimes 
be  of  use  to  you. — I  know  that  you  fine 
ladies  cannot  walk  about  this  great  town,  or 
go  to  see  any  of  these  things  without  the 
attendance  of  some  gentleman,  who  is  so 
idle  he  has  nothing  else  to  do. — Now  that  is 
just  my  case,  if  you  would  only  make  use 
of  me." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Wilcox,  you  are  always 
so  obliging  and  kind.  If  you  are  not  parti- 
cularly engaged  at  this  very  moment,  I  feel 
much  inclined  to  profit  by  your  good  will. 
Would  you  take  a  turn  with  me  in   Ken- 
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sington  Gardens  ?  I  very  much  wish  to  walk 
there,  and  particularly  dislike  to  go  in  quite 
by  myself." 

The  brightest  ray  of  pleasure  which  had 
been  seen  there  since  the  fatal  morning 
of  Miss  Wyndham's  marriage  danced  in 
Johnny's  eyes. 

"  You  cannot  mean  to  be  so  extremely 
good !  Will  you  really  allow  me  the  great 
pleasure  of  a  walk  with  you  ?  It  will  be  like 
old  times.  Here — this  gate — this  is  where 
we  must  go  in.  Stay — let  me  have  the  plea- 
sure of  handing  you  from  your  carriage. 
Take  care  of  your  beautiful  white  dress 
against  the  wheel. — I  remember  you  always 
used  to  like  to  be  in  white." 

They  entered  the  Gardens. 

It  was  a  warm,  sultry  day,  and  the  heavy, 
magnificent  trees  flung  their  dark  shadows 
upon  the  shining  grass,  and  bright,  glittering 
waters.  Numbers  of  people  were  in  the  Gar- 
dens, which  were  echoing  with  the  music  of 
the  bands.  It  was  a  gay  and  beautiful  scene, 
as  it  ever  is. 

I  always  think  this  the  most  beautiful 
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thing  about  London,  after  all,"  said  the  de- 
nizen of  the  woods ;  ^^  there  is  nothing,  in 
my  opinion,  the  least  to  be  compared  with 
this. — It  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  Oaks  J 
could  fancy  I  was  at  the  Oaks/* 

Emilia  smiled.  ^'  The  Oaks  was  neyer  quite 
so  well  peopled,  except  by  the  rooks,  and 
doves,  and  singing  birds. — I  cannot  say  that  it 
is  very  like  the  Oaks,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I 
like  it  quite  so  well ;  but  it  is  very  pleasant" 

She  endeavoured  to  keep  up  a  conversatioB 
with  her  companion,  but  her  eye  was  wan- 
dering over  the  Gardens  all  the  while,  in  search 
of  some  one — in  vain. 

She  glanced  through  every  brilliant  group; 
she  examined  every  party  sitting  upon  the 
benches  ;  she  stood  watching  those  who  passed 
and  repassed  before  the  band — ^those  she  sought 
were  not  there. 

"  I  should  like  to  get  more  into  the  shade,'* 
said  she,  ^*  the  sun  is  so  hot  and  glaring." 

And  she  led  the  way  to  a  more  retired 
part  of  the  Garden.  In  vain  !  She  was  about 
to  quit  it  in  despair,  and  to  return  to  the 
carriage ;  when,  sitting  upon  a  solitary  bench 
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under  a  tree,  she  found  those  she  was  in 
search  of. 

In  a  heautifal  dress  of  lilac  silk,  richly 
trimmed  with  the  finest  lace,  her  delicate 
bonnet  covered  with  a  veil  which  softened 
every  feature,  and  half  hid  the  dark  beauty 
of  her  hair,  she  sat, — ^her  head  bent  down 
and  half  averted,  apparently  employed  in 
watching  and  playing  with  her  little  pet 
dog;  his  neck  was  adorned  with  a  crimson 
ribbon  and  bow,  to  which  a  long  ribbon  was 
attached,  which  she  held  in  her  hand  and 
kept  swinging  up  and  down,  her  eyes  bent  all 
the  time  upon  the  beautiful  and  wilful  little 
animal — ^but  leaning  over  the  bench  behind 
her,  his  arms  folded  and  resting  upon  it,  was 
one  who  seemed  anxiously  and  earnestly  ad- 
dressing her  not  unwilling  ear. 

The  tall,  elegant  figure,  and  the  handsome 
but  to  her  most  unpleasing  face,  were  recog- 
nized at  once. 

Emilia  did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but 
quickened  her  pace  and  advanced. 

She  had  neither  false  shame  nor  false 
timidity. 
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She  stepped  hastily  and  courageously  up 
to  interrupt  the  conversation,  with — 

"  I  have  been  searching  for  you  in  eveiy 
place,  Lisa :  your  carriage  is  waiting,  and  one 
of  your  children  is  not  well." 

Lisa  started  up — coloured — did  not  seem 
to  know  whether  to  look  ashamed,  angry,  in 
defiance,  or  in  submission. 

"  Surely  you  are  not  going  away  so  soon 
this  heavenly  day !"  drawled  the  Duke,  look- 
ing at  her  languidly,  but  in  a  manner  ra- 
ther dictating  than  beseeching;  **  you  will 
not — I  am  sure  you  will  not." 

He  looked  up  as  he  spoke  ;  and,  to 
the  surprise  of  Emilia,  after  a  slight  salute 
to  herself,  nodded  to  her  companion, 
with  — 

"  Ha,  Wilcox ! — how  long  have  you  been 
in  town?" 

Then,  turning  again  to  Mrs.  Lenox,  in  a 
sort  of  haughty  defiance,  as  it  were,  of 
Emilia,  he  began  again  to  plead  for  a  little 
further  delay. 

Lisa  looked  uncertain.  She  rose  up — ^hesi* 
tated — sat  down  again,  with — 
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"  It  is  very  sweet !  But,  indeed,  I  ought 
to  go — indeed,  I  must  go.'* 

Which  kind  of  hesitation  was  speedily  put 
an  end  to  by  Emilia  placing  her  arm  reso- 
lutely under  her  own,  and  saying — 

"  You  will  come  with  me,  I  am  sure,  Lisa," 
in  a  low,  but  determined  voice :  "  I  am  cer- 
tain you  will  not  refuse  to  come  with  me. — 
Mr.  Wilcox,  which  way  must  we  go  to  the 
carriage  ?" 

And  taking  his  arm,  she  dragged,  rather 
than  drew,  Mrs.  Lenox  away. 

The  young  nobleman  rose  indolently  from 
his  seat,  and  took  the  place  by  Mrs.  Lenox's 
side. 

"  I  suppose  1  may  see  you  out  of  the  Gar- 
dens ?"  said  he ;  and  whispering,  yet  scarcely 
condescending  to  heed  whether  he  was  over- 
heard or  not — 

"  What,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  can  give 
that  Chancery  Lane  woman  a  right  to  meddle 
with  you  ?" 

"It's  Emilia!"  said  Mrs.  Lenox,  hurried 
and  confused  :  "  I  am  always  used  to  do  what 
Emilia  says." 
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"  Upon  all  possible  occasions  ?*'  —  he  asked, 
looking  at  her,  and  smiling. 

**  Yes,  upon  all.  Don't  tease  me  now.  For 
goodness  sake  go  away  now. — ^I  am  so  n^ 
vous  and  uncomfortable,  don't  speak  to  me. 
I  am  sick  of  the  very  sound  of  your  voice.** 

"  Very  well — I  will  not  trouble  you  to  heir 
it ;  but  I  suppose  I  may  see  you  to  your  ca^ 
riage  ? — or  must  I  surrender  all  my  pretensions 
to  that  young  gentleman,  who,  just  redeemed 
from  the  woods,  seems  already  more  success- 
ful in  his  enterprises  than  my  most  xudoi- 
tunate  self." 

She  laughed,  and  looked  at  Mr.  Wilcox. 

And  so  they  walked  out  of  the  Grardens 
and  reached  the  carriage,  and  after  placing 
them  in,  with  much  assiduity,  the  gentlemra 
re-entered  the  Gardens,  and  the  ladies  pur- 
sued their  drive. 

"  I  wish  I  knew  who  that  quiz — ^whether 
old  maid  or  young  wife — might  be,  who  has 
gained  such  a  nonsensical  influence  over  Mrs. 
Lenox,"  said  the  Duke,  half  aloud,  half  to 
himself.  *^  Perhaps,"  he  added,  turning  care- 
lessly round,  ^'  you,  Wilcox,  who  seem  to  be 
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in  such  high  favour,  will  please  to  expound 
the  matter  to  me  ?" 

**  I  don't  suppose  it  would  enlighten  you, 
Duke,  very  much,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  her 
maiden  name. — She  was  a  Miss  Wyndham,  of 
the  Oaks,  and  once  the  beauty  of  our  county. 
She  married  a  man  much  older  than  herself. 
We  used  to  be  very  well  acquainted  in  former 
days.     She  often  rode  to  the  meet." 

"  And  you  with  her,  lucky  fellow,  no  doubt ! 
— I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  be  envious,  if 
your  *  Delia'  were  not  so  horrid  ugly." 

The  colour  flew  into  Mr.  Wilcox's  cheek, 
but  he  had  discretion  enough  not  to  debate  a 
matter  of  taste :  so  he  made  no  reply. 

The  Duke  lounged  idly  along.  Presently 
he  said — 

"  Mrs.  Lenox  lived  in  that  neighbourhood 
before  her  marriage,  I  think;  so  I  suppose 
this  most  incongruous  association  of  Chancery 
Lane  and  Grosvenor  Street  arises  from  some 
bread  and  butter  friendship  or  other. — ^It's 
very  pretty  to  see  the  constancy  of  you 
eoontry  people  ;  but  faith,  Johnny,  I  thought 
you  had  a  better  taste." 
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^'  You  know  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a 
judge  of  these  things.  I  have  ridden  side 
by  side  with  Miss  Wyndham  ever  sinoe 
she  was  nine  years  old. — ^I  always  thought 
her  very  handsome,  and  I  think  her  so  still; 
but  I  never  thought  so  much  about  beauty  as 
some  do." 

"  Well,  Master  Wilcox,  if  you  are  incUned 
to  play  the  part  of  a  friend  by  me,  I  may  do 
as  good  a  turn  by  you  some  day  or  other. 
The  next  time  she  goes  a-hunting  with  you, 
put  her  on  the  wrong  scent — that's  all — ^for 
she's  likely  to  be  desperately  in  my  way." 

"  Whatever  Emilia  Wyndham  happens  to 
be  in  pursuit  of,  I  know  to  be  a  just  and 
worthy  object,  and  I  shall  always  help  her  in 
everything  in  which  she  may  employ  me,  and 
to  the  very  best  of  my  power — and  so  now, 
Duke,  you  understand  me,  and  I  wish  you  a 
good  morning." 

And  Mr.  Wilcox,  leaving  a  companion  he 
neither  loved  nor  respected,  was  soon  upon 
his  horse,  going  slowly  down  Rotten  Row, 
and  meditating  upon  the  unexpected  ren- 
contres of  the  morning. 
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The  Duke,  too  well  bred  and  too  well  dis- 
ciplined to  fret  or  go  into  a  passion  when  he 
was  baffled,  just  hummed  the  resemblance  of 
a  tune,  as  he  walked  away  to  his  carriage, 
while  the  following  scene  was  passing  between 
Emilia  and  Lisa. 
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CHAPTER  XLVm. 

Patience  is  more  oft  the  exerdse 
Of  saints,  the  trial  of  their  fortitude. 

MiLTOH. 


**  Friends  get  officious,"  said  Lisa,  falling 
back  in  her  carriage  as  soon  as  the  gentlemei 
were  gone,  and  looking  as  black  as  midnight 
^'  I  wonder  whose  pleasure  it  b  to  set  you  as 
a  spy  upon  me  ?" 

"  My  own,"  said  Emilia. 

^^  Then  I  wish  you  would  learn  not  always 
to  consult  your  own  pleasure.  Once  for  all, 
I  tell  you,  I  do  not  like  it." 

^^  You  must  forgive  an  old  friend — almost  a 
mother,  Lisa.  I  presume  with  yon,  I  know, 
but  not  all  your  offended  looks,  be  angry  as 
you  will,  shall  make  me  play  the  false  and 
traitorous  part  of  hiding  that  truth  which  I 
ought  to  tell  you.*' 
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"  Truth  !  I'm  quite  sick  of  your  truths.  I 
liaye  heard  nothing  from  your  lips  but  truths, 
SLS  you  call  them,  these  hundred  years.  I  wish, 
for  the  sake  of  variety,  you  would  indulge  me 
with  a  few  pleasant  lies — that  would  be  quite 
refreshing." 

«  Then  I  will,"  said  Emilia.  '*  You  are 
perfectly  right  to  please  yourself  in  every 
thing  you  do,  and  to  disregard  the  wishes  of 
your  husband  and  the  counsels  of  your  friends ; 
for  what  concern  has  anything  so  perfectly 
enchanting  and  beautiful  as  you  are  with 
right  and  wrong  — duty,  propriety,  or  any 
8Qch  antiquated  stuff? 

"You  are  perfectly  justified  —  you,  the 
wedded  wife  of  another  man — ^perfectly  justi- 
fied, because  that  man  is  peevish,  careless, 
and,  I  own  it,  unkind  to  you,  in  seeking  re- 
venge by  casting  aside  every  consideration  of 
prudence  and  honour,  and  flinging  yourself, 
with  reckless  defiance,  into  that  awful  and 
destroying  fire — ^fire  far  more  dreadful  than 
the  flames  of  the  stake — ^the  unholy  devouring 
fire  of  sin !     Of  course  no  one  can  deny  that 

to  gratify  your  just  resentment,  young,  and 
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thoughtless,  and  inexperienced  as  yon 
that  you  are  perfectly  justified  in  trusting 
yourself  with  one,  notorious  as  a  flatterer,  a 
liar,  and  a  betrayer — that  you  are  quite  jns- 
titied — you,  the  mother  of  infant  children,  in 
blemishing,  by  your  careless  indiiference,  your 
own  reputation  and  your  husband's  name — that 
nsinie  which  must  descend  to  those  children. 
Yes,  Lisa.  You  would  not  listen  to  my  unplea- 
sant truths — listen  to  my  pleasant  £Edsehoods.'' 

Her  colour  was  high.  She  spoke  warmly 
—  almost  passionately.  To  find  her  thus 
trifling  with  her  own  good  name  and  fame — 
standing  upon  the  very  brink  of  the  most 
dangerous  of  precipices  —  tampering  ^ith  all 
that  was  evil,  merely  to  revenge  herself  upon 
one  who,  in  spite  of  his  faults,  she  knew  had 
deserved  a  better  fate  —  excited  her  indigna- 
tion to  a  degree  that  she  neither  felt  the 
power  nor  the  desire  to  repress. 

For  once  she  would  try  what  the  energetic 
expression  of  truth  undisguised  might  do.  ' 

*^  Don't  speak  to  me  in  that  ironical 
maimer,  if  you  please,"  was  Lisa's  haughty 
reply.  '^  1  am  not  used  to  it,  and  I  won't  bear 
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I've  enough  of  that  from  your  charming 
nox.  I'm  not  going  to  take  it  from 
a. 

"  You  know  you  are  wrong,  and  that 
ikes  you  so  impatient  of  reproof,  Lisa. — 
it,  good  heavens,  what  a  contemptible 
etch  should  I  be  if  I  could  soften  the 
itter  to  you  now  !" 

"  Soften  or  not  soften,  just  as  you  please, 
hope  I  can  take  care  of  myself. — I  am 
ither  a  child  nor  a  fool ;  and  if  I  choose  to 
luse  the  hours  which  he  throws  upon  my 
ads  in  my  own  way,  I  don't  see  that  he^  or 
Y  one  else,  has  a  right  to  reprove  me  for  it." 
"  Amuse  yourself !... Good  heavens,  what 
amusement,  Lisa  !  Dear  innocent— still 
locent  Lisa,  for  the  love  of  Heaven  think 
lat  you  are  about — think  of  your  pretty 
ildren — of  your  husband — of  yourself — ^your 
)utation — ^your  father — and  your  Emilia." 
"  Well,  don't  I  think  of  them  ?  You  don't 
nk  I  am  going  to  run  away  with  this  man, 
luppose  ?" 

"  Heaven  forbid !  But  this  I  do  think, 
it  you  are  ruining  your  good  name — ^you 
\  forfeiting   the  esteem  of  your  husband 
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—  you  are  forgetting  your  children — you 
are  neither  mother,  wife,  nor  friend,  under 
the  influence  of  this  fatal  infatuation;  aad 
yet,  thanks  be  to  Heaven  !  yen  care  no  more 
for  that  man,  than  for  the  idlest  flatterer 
that  ever  handed  you  from  your  carriage. 
Ob,  Lisa !  will  you  peril  the  loss  of  Lenox  for 
ever,  for  the  sake  of  such  a  creature  u 
tbat  ?" 

"  Lenox  !  Lenox  !  Lenox !  —  Oh  yes,  I 
know  very  well,  it's  all  Lenox.  You  care  for 
his  little  finger  aching  more  than  for  the 
whole  of  me.  I  might  be  as  bad  as  I  pleased, 
and  much  you  would  care,  if  Lenox's  honour 
and  happiness  were  not  in  jeopardy! — Yon 
need  not  be  afraid  for  me.  I'll  take  care  of 
myself ;  but,  thank  Heaven  !  as  yon  say,  and  I 
do  most  fervently  thank  Heaven,  his  honour 
is  in  my  keeping  if  his  happiness  be  not ;  and 
m  make  him  quake  for  that,  at  least  before 
I  have  done  with  him." 

"  This  is  too  shocking — too  shocking, 
indeed,"  was  Emilia's  reply. 

She  really  could  say  no  more. 

They  arrived  at  the  door  of  Colonel  Lenox's 
house  in  silence.    When  the  carriage  stopped 
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Emilia,  for  the  first  time,  felt  that  she  did 
not  like  to  enter  without  an  invitation; 
jet  she  longed  to  go  up-stairs,  and  visit  the 
children.  It  was  true  one  of  them  was  seri- 
ously ill. 

Lisa  got  out— Emilia  remained  seated. 

"  Ask  Mrs.  Danby,"  said  Lisa  to  her  foot- 
man, ^'  whether  she  wishes  to  go  home,  or 
whether  she  will  not  just  come  in  for  five 
minutes." 

Emilia  followed  her  into  the  drawing-room. 
Lisa  shut  the  door,  then  turning  round,  said — 

"  I  know  I  have  done  wrong.  I  beg  your 
pardon  for  my  passion,  Emilia,  but  don't 
speak  ill  of  Aem,  I  won't  bear  it.  Faults  he 
may  have — sinful  he  may  be ;  but  he  loves 
me,  and  that  is  what  none  of  the  rest  of  you 
do,  I  believe,"  she  added  bitterly. 

*•  Not  even  /f "  said  Emilia,  kindly  putting 
her  arm  round  Lisa's  waist.  "  Oh,  Lisa,  for- 
give me  if  I  spoke  roughly  and  plainly ;  per- 
haps," said  she  smiling  yet  sadly,  **  I  have 
learned  it  from  Mr.  Danby  who  never  dis- 
guises what  he  thinks  ought  to  be  known. 
But  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you  talk  so.     He 
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love  you,  who  is  luring  you  to  destruction ! 
He  puts  me  in  mind  of  that  story  we  read 
when  children,  of  a  fair  apparition  that 
appeared  to  men  in  the  woods,  and  tempted 
them  forward  till  they  fell  oyer  a  precipice, 
and  perished. — He  loves  you  in  that  way, 
believe  me,  Lisa." 

But  it  is  wearisome  to  repeat  arguments 
pleaded  over  and  over  again,  and  equally 
pleaded  in  vain. 

After  a  long  fruitless  effort,  Elmilia,  anxious 
to  visit  the  child,  proposed  to  go  into  the 
nursery. 

The  poor  little  boy  was  very  ill,  and  was 
sitting  upon  nurse's  knee,  leaning  his  feverish 
head  and  hot  face  against  her  bosom. 

What's  the  matter  with  my  pretty 
fellow?*'  said  Emilia,  who  went  immediately 
up  to  him ;  while  Lisa,  struck  with  a  sudden 
pang  of  remorse,  such  as  she  had  never  felt 
before,  stood  looking  darkly  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, and  did  not  utter  a  word. 

The  poor  little  boy  raised  his  languid 
head,  signed  with  his  little  hand,  and  said, 
"  Mamma !"        ♦ 
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The  infant,  just  then  brought  in  by  the 
under-nurse,  spread  forth  its  little  arms,  and 
crowed  to  come  to  her. 

Lisa  glanced  at  Emilia — ^knelt  down  by 
the  poor,  sick  child,  seeming  ready  to  de- 
vour him  with  kisses — then  rose,  caught  up 
the  little  baby,  and  huddled  it  to  her  bosom 
— ber  colour  coming  and  going — her  gestures 
passionate  —  her  tears  struggling  into  her 
eyes. 

And  yet,  that  very  night  all  was  again  for- 
gotten— at  a  splendid  concert  which  she  was 
attending,  she  had  eyes,  she  had  ears  but  for 
one. 

When  Emilia  entered  her  own  house,  late, 
as  was  now  too  often  the  case,  she  found, 
as  usual,  her  father  and  her  husband  sitting 
in  the  little  drawing-room,  waiting  her  return 
for  dinner. 

She  had  run  hastily  up  stairs,  provoked  again 
to  be  after  her  time,  and  yet,  in  the  complica- 
tion of  her  duties  and  interests,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  regret  that  she  had  been  away  so 
long.  She  entered  with  tha  pretty  elegant 
bonnet  upon  her  head,  which  Susan  had  pro- 
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Tided,  and  looking  so  well  dressed  and  so 
handsome,  that  she  was  scarcely  to  be  known 
again. 

The  eyes  of  her  father  gazed  upon  her  with 
a  quite  new  pleasure,  as  he  said — 

"  I  protest,  Emily,  I  shouldn't  know  ycm 
again,  you  look  so  different;  just  as  yon 
used  to  do  at  the  Oaks,  before  your  poor 
mother  went  away.  I  have  neyer  thougbt 
you  were  quite  the  person — it  has  puzzled  me 
many  a  time  in  bed  to  think  —  were  you  the 
person,  or  were  you  not  the  person— so  grave, 
so  pale,  so  ugly,  and  so  dowdy,  as  you  have 
been  looking.  But  now  I  see  you  are  the 
person,  you  are  my  handsome  Emily  agiiu. 
So  come  and  give  your  poor  £ather  a  kiss,  fat 
I  am  so  glad  of  it." 

She  gave  him  a  hasty  kiss  upon  the  fore- 
head, and  then  went  up  to  her  husband  with, 

•*  Will  you  be  so  very  good  as  to  forgive 
me  again,  Mr.  Danby ;  indeed,  I  am  quite 
ashamed  to  take  such  advantage  of  your  pati- 
ence and  indulgence." 

**  Are  you  imieed  ?'*  he  said,  fixing  upon 
her  his  deep,  penetrating  eye. 
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"  Indeed,  and  indeed  I  am,"  she  replied, 
stretching  out  her  hand  to  the  bell.  **  Pray, 
Sally,  let  us  have  dinner. — Shall  I  have  time 
to  take  off  my  bonnet,  or  will  you  be  so  good 
as  to  excuse  me  as  I  am  ?" 

He  sat  in  his  large  chair,  his  eyes  following 
every  gesture ;  he  thought  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  life  he  had  never  seen  her  look  so 
charming:  every  succeeding  day,  in  truth, 
was  adding  to  her  charms.  Occupied  with 
those  serious  interests  which  took  her  out 
of  herself;  satisfied  with  her  own  heart;  at 
peace  with  her  own  conscience;  every  day 
feeling  more  and  more  at  ease  with  her  hus- 
band ;  and  that  very  consciousness  giving  an 
inexpressible  grace  to  her  manner  with  him ; — 
the  sweet  fresh  air  and  pleasant  exercise 
she  enjoyed,  restoring  the  bloom  to  her  cheek ; 
softened  and  rendering  her  more  interesting 
than  she  had  ever  been  in  her  best  days :  — 
Emilia  was  indeed  a  charming  creature — ^let 
the  Duke  say  what  he  would. 

You  may  imagine  the  horrible  struggle 
of  feeling  within  Mr.  Danbv's  heart, — ^more 
than  ever  enchanted,  more  than  ever  fasci- 
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nated,  by  that  charm  which  exercised  such 
inconceivable  influence  over  him  —  and  yet 
re8i8ting  every  sentiment  of  tenderness  under 
the  conviction  that  all  that  fatal  loveliness 
which  he  sickened  with  very  delight  at  be- 
holding, sprang  from  the  influence  of  and  was 
lavished  upon  another. 

That  every  one  of  these  visits — from  which 
she  returned  refreshed,  and  in  all  the  pure 
brightness  of  an  innocent  heart — was  only  a 
step  in  the  progress  of  that  fatal  alienation 
from  himself,  which  might  finally  terminate 
— he  shuddered  to  think  how. 

He  was  sitting  with  an  envelope  closed, 
but  the  seal  broken  in  his  hand,  and  look- 
ing serious;  but  as  one  who  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  the  passive  endurance  of 
every  evil  that  could  be  heaped  upon  him,  he 
said — 

"  I  have  to  beg  your  pardon,  Emilia ;  I 
very  inadvertently  this  morning  opened  this 
envelope.  I  know  not  why  it  was  sent  up 
with  my  letters  to  my  chambers ;  it  was  not 
till  I  had  broken  the  seal  that  I  found  it  was 
for  you." 
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Emilia  opened   it — there   was   a   card  of 
itation ;  and  a  tiny  note  in  Lisa's  hand. 


"  Now,  Emilia,  you  positively  skaU  indulge 
this  time.  That  old  hobgoblin  of  yours 
st  learn  reason.  This  is  to  be  such  a  f#te 
has  not  been  seen  this  season  ! — no,  nor 
ten  thousand  seasons ! — It  is  in  the  mom- 
f,  too :  that  is,  it  begins  in  the  morning — 
bh  a  breakfast  at  S —  House,  and  in  the 
ming  there  will  be  a  masquerade  at  the 
gyle  Rooms.  Captain  Greville  is  a  delight- 
creature  to  let  us  have  one — isn't  he  ? — It 
U,  I  tell  you,  be  such  a  thing  as  never  was 
m  before — and  now  you  will  come — ^I  see 
u  looking  so  good,  and  so  refusing;  but 
I  Mr.  Danby  I  will  kill  him  if  he  does 
t  let  you  come. ..but  he's  such  an  ill-natured 
i  hunks,  I  dare  say  he  won't...." 


"  The  card  is...."  said  Mr.  Danby ;  "  but 
u  need  not  tell  me,  I  read  the  card — but  be 
sy — I  did  not  read  the  note. .  ." 
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And  he  could  not  help  looking  as  if  be 
very  much  wished  to  read  it. 

^^  Lisa  writes  in  such  a  nonsensical  manner,'' 
said  Emilia  blushing  and  patting  the  note 
into  the  fire,  **  that  I  am  really  ashamed  to 
let  any  one  see  her  letters.,.  .*' 

But  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Danby  were  fixed 
upon  the  paper  as  it  caught  the  flame,  carled, 
blazed  up — vanished.  He  made  a  sort  of 
snatch,  as  if  he  would  have  saved  it,  bat  she 
did  not  see  this, — and  he  sank  back  again  into 
his  chair. 

*^  Well,"  at  last  he  said  after  a  few  moments 
silence,  "  of  course  you  wish  to  go—" 

"  Not,  I  am  sure,"  said  Emilia,  with  much 
gentleness,  "  if  you  wish  me  not  to  go/* 

Dear  good  Emilia — ^was  that  quite  trae  ? 

"  I  wish,"  he  said,  peevishly,  **  it  were  pos- 
sible to  make  you  speak  the  truth  at  once.... 
Cannot  you  say  that  you  do  not  care  a  d — 
for  me  or  my  wishes  —  and  that  you  have  de- 
termined within  yourself  to  go?  You  know  I 
always  did  hate  these  womanly  manoeuvres ; 
why  in  the  name  of  all  that's  good,  most  yoa 
for  ever  be  trying  them  upon  me  ?" 
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**  Well,  I  think  that's  a  very  cross  speech, 
Mr.  Danby,"  said  poor  Mr.  Wyndham,  whose 
eyes  had  opened  wide  at  this  address,  and  at 
the  harsh,  angry  manner  in  which  it  was 
uttered.  *^  I  don't  know  what  is  come  to  yon 
of  late ;  but  I  think  you're  grown  very  cross 
with  my  poor  Emilia  —  and  with  me  too — 
and,  perhaps,  it  is  that  you're  tired  of  us 
both  —  and  so  let  us  go  away  again  to  the 
Oaks — ^for  if  you  don't  want  us,  I'm  quite  sure 
we  neither  of  us  want  you." 

"  Hush  ! — ^hush,  my  dear  beloved  father !" 
cried  Emilia  in  the  greatest  distress — but  he 
would  not  be  silenced. 

**  I  can't  bear  to  hear  it,"  he  went  on — 
^*  and  you  looking  so  pretty  in  that  nice  new 
bonnet ;  and  so  good-natured  as  you  always 
are— -I  will  say  that  —  and  he  to  take  you  up 
in  that  cross  way  —  I  don't  like  it,  Mr.  Danby 
— I  don't  like  it.  I'm  but  a  poor  creature, 
I  know;  but  I'm  her  father,  and  I  don't 
like  it." 

'^  You  need  not  be  so  anxious  to  stop  his 
mouth,  Emilia — he  at  least  speaks  the  truth 
may  be  bitter — but  at  least,  it  is  sincere 
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— Nay,  sir  —  speak  out  —  you  think  me  croa 
as  you  call  it  —  and  unkind  to  your  daughter 
— I  dare  say  I  am — " 

"  No,  that  I  am  sure  you  never  intend  to 
be  —  if  it  were  not  for  this  fatal  habit  of  mi§- 
understanding  every  thing  I  say  and  do,  I 
do  not  know  what  I  have  done  to  displease 
you  so  much  —  perhaps  you  think  that  I  am 
too  much  away  from  home — but  if  you  knew 
— if  I  could  tell  you...." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Mr.  Wyndham,  "  if  she 
could  tell  you  —  why  to  be  sure  —  tkitfs  the 
company  she  has  been  used  from  her  childhood 
to  keep.  We  always  kept  such  company  at 
the  Oaks — and  I  never  yet  have  exactly  un- 
derstood why  we  don't  keep  it  now.  Don't 
cry  and  don't  look  so  vexed,  Emilia,  I  never 
did  understand  it,  I  say.  Why  we  are  always 
here  and  with  company  so  unfit  for  us, — and 
that  Mrs.  Lenox  too,  that  I  hear  you  talking 
of— there  was  a  Colonel  Lenox  too — your  poor 
mother's  nephew  or  cousin  —  I  remember  all 
about  it  —  I  can't  think  why  you  never  men- 
tion him — " 

Emilia's  face  was  now  crimson  with  agita- 
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ion  and  distress.    He  read  in  it  the  hue  of 
onscious  guilt. 

**  My  dear,  dear  father.     Do  not  talk  so- 
on know  we  agreed  never  to  talk  of  the 
•aks  —  yon  know  Mr.  Danby  is  the  kindest 
lend  we  ever  had.     You  know  this  is  our 
ame — and  a  very  comfortable  home  for  us 
oth.     And  as  for  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Lenox, 
ley  are  nothing  to  either  of  us  now." 
"  A  lie !"   muttered   Mr.  Danby   between 
s  teeth — ^not  so  loud  however  that  the  nn- 
nerous  sentence  could  be  heard. 
"  Dinner  is   ready,   please,   ma'am,"  said 
ly,  opening  the  door.     And  they  all  three 
t  down  into  the  dining-room  —  the  ques- 
of  the  acceptance  as  yet  undetermined, 
milia  was  hurt    at    what    had    passed, 
red,   and  almost    ofTeuded   to    perceive 
Sect  which  the  childish  and  thoughtless 
e  of  her  poor  father  produced  upon  her 
id's  temper,  she  thought  it  unworthy 
to  resent  upon  her  this  incoherent  talk 
little  knew  how  much  meaning  it  con- 
0  his  mind, 
only  way  in  which  this  feeling  how- 
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ever  displayed  itself  was  bj  a  determinatioB 
not  to  allude  to  the  invitation  again ;  and  not 
to  accept  from  Mr.  Danbj  an  indulgence  it 
evidently  displeased  him  so  much  to  grant 

This  was  the  most  nncomfortable  dinner 
they  had  yet  passed  together. 

Mr.  Danby  was  more  moody  than  ever— 
Mr.  Wyndham  angry  and  muttering — FsDji&t 
herself  displeased  and  cold. 

This  completed  the  sum  of  Mr.  Danbjs 
wretchedness.  She  was  displeased  —  he  sav 
it.  He  thought  all  the  right  was  on  his  side- 
he  believed  her  to  be  attempting  to  dupe  and 
to  betray  him — ^yet  she*  looked  displeased, 
and  for  the  first  time  —  and  he  felt  as  moeh 
annoyed,  and  as  much  depressed,  and  almost 
as  much  afraid  as  if  there  had  not  been  the 
slightest  cause  for  his  distrust  or  resent- 
ment. 

It  was  very  well  for  you,  Mr.  Danby, 
that  you  fell  into  the  hands  of  so  high  and  ge- 
nerous a  temper ;  a  woman  who  would  ha^e 
condescended  to  play  tricks  with  you  might 
have  made  you  —  Sensible  man,  and  deter* 
mined  man,  and  clever  lawyer  as  you  were — 
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the  yeriest  slave  that  ever  bowed  to  the 
distaff. 

She  was  far  as  Heaven  is  above  earth  from 
such  mean  and  dishonourable  ways.  She 
had  so  little  female  art  in  her  composition, 
that  she  did  not  even  surmise  her  power,  as 
he  sat  eyeing  her  askance,  and  looking  as  if 
he  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  do. 

As  soon  as  the  dinner  was  over,  and  before 
'  the  cloth  was  removed,  he  rose  and  went 
away.  And  the  subject  was  not  renewed  in 
the  evening. 
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CHAPTER  XLEX. 

Alas !  how  changed  from  the  fair  scene. 
When  birds  sang  out  their  mellow  lay. 

And  winds  were  soil,  and  woods  were  gzeen. 
And  the  song  ceased  not  with  the  day. 

Longfellow. 

The  next  morning  no  carriage  came  for 
Emilia;  It  had  happened  so  once  or  twice 
before ;  but,  after  the  conversation  of  yester- 
day, she  could  not  but  think  it  ominous,  and 
feel  uneasy  and  disappointed. 

The  note  accompanying  the  card  8he  saw 
was  dated  two  evenings  before,  and  had  been 
left  in  Chancery  Lane,  according  to  the  con- 
venience of  one  of  Colonel  Lenox's  servants, 
late  in  the  following  day.  Its  tone,  there- 
fore, was  no  proof  of  the  present  disposition 
of  its  fair  inditer.  Emilia  wished  to  thank 
her  for  the  kindness  of  endeavouring  to  pro- 
cure her  the  pleasure,  which,  as  far  as  the 
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morniug  party  was  concerned,  she  could  not 
help  very  much  desiring  to  share.  She  was 
anxious  to ,  see  Lisa  in  society,  to  judge  for 
herself  of  her  situation  and  manners;  for 
though  her  remonstrances  had  yesterday  been 
so  ill  received,  still  she  could  not  think  it 
possible  that  they  would  be  altogether  dis- 
regarded. 

She  was  walking  up  and  down  her  little 
room  meditating  upon  all  these  things,  when 
she  heard  horses  coming  up  the  street,  and  a 
knock  at  the  door. 

Sally  appeared,  the  bearer  of  a  gentleman's 
card — Mr.  Wilcox, 

"  Oh !  show  him  up  immediately." 

Mr.  Wilcox,  hat  in  hand,  and  the  colour  as 
of  former  times  in  his  face,  now  entered  the 
room. 

He  was  not  yet  quite  master  enough  of 
himself  to  meet  Emilia  without  emotion  ;  but 
he  struggled  hard  with  his  feelings,  and,  in  a 
few  seconds,  looked  as  he  wished  to  do. 

He  could  not,  however,  forbear  glancing 
round  the  apartment  as  he  sat  down.  How 
cheerless  it  was ! 
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Two  yery  small  windows,  of  the  wont 
possible  glass,  let  in  the  light  upon  a  small 
square  room,  wainscoted  with  a  wood  that 
had  once  been  painted  white,  but  which  the 
long  course  of  years  had  rendered  tawny ;  a 
few  mahogany  backed  and  black  horse-hair 
seated  chairs  were  ranged  round  the  room ; 
a  square  table,  covered  with  a  green  cloth, 
stood  in  the  middle ;  one  of  those  roaiid, 
concave  glasses — invented,  I  cannot  tell  for 
what  reason — ^was  at  one  end ;  and  a  picture, 
so  black  that,  except  for  one  or  two  brownish 
lights,  it  might  have  passed  for  no  picture  at 
all,  was  on  the  other.  There  were  two  large 
arm-chairs  for  the  two  gentlemen;  and  a 
small  foot-stool  of  needlework,  the  property  of 
Emilia ;  on  the  chimney-piece,  a  very  pretty 
glass,  a  present  from  Susan,  was,  by  Susan's 
^  care,  daily  replenished  with  fresh  flowers.  This 

was  the  only  little  object  of  taste  in  the  room. 
Emilia  had,  at  the  beginning  of  her  mnx- 
riage,  felt  too  utterly  depressed  and  miserable 
to  take  heed  of  esteemed  things ;  afterwards, 
perhaps,  she  would  have  taken  some  interest 
in  making  this  little  den  more  cheerful  and 
;  r  comfortable,  but,  as  Mr.  Danby  never  chose 
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to  leave  home,  and  seemed  quite  to  dread  the 
consequent  disarrangement  whenever  painting 
or  papering  was  alluded  to,  she  had  gradually 
abandoned  the  idea  of  it,  till  her  eye  had 
become,  as  every  eye  does  become  at  last, 
accustomed  to  the  dinginess  of  the  scene 
about  her,  which,  nevertheless,  had  its  effects 
upon  her  spirits. 

II  y  toujour s  dans  la  degradation  un  mal- 
heur  sourd  dont  Von  ne  se  rend  pas  compte. 

And  so  it  had  been  with  her.  She  got 
accustomed  to  this  sordid  manner  of  living ; 
but,  without  accounting  for  it  to  herself,  she 
was  depressed  by  it. 

Mr.  Wilcox's  glance  round  the  room  re- 
called to  her  the  state  of  things  about  her ; — 
she  smiled  a  little,  and  said — 

"  We  must  not  expect  the  Oaks  in  Chan- 
cery Lane,  Mr.  Wilcox." 

**  No,  madam,  certainly  not !"  he  said,  still 
looking  uneasily  about  him,  ashamed  of  what 
he  was  doing,  and  not  knowing  exactly  what 
to  say. 

"  It  is  strange,"  she  said,  "  and  it  is  happy, 
how  soon  the  eye  accommodates  itself.  I  had 
forgotten  all  this." 
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*^  I  think  it  is  a  pity  that  when  there  an 
so  many  cheerful  and  pretty  houses  in  this 
town,  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Danbj's  fortune  doei 
not . . . • " 

*^  He  likes  to  live  near  his  chambers  .... 
Have  you  been  into  the  park  this  morning  T 

^^  No ;  as  soon  as  I  mounted  my  horse,  I 
came  down  to  pa^  my  respects  here." 

^^  Then  you  liave  not  chanced  to  see  Mr. 
Lenox  this  morning  ?" 

"  No,  Mrs.  Danby — I  wanted  very  much, 
if  I  might  take  the  great  liberty,  to  speak  to 
you  upon  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Lenox." 

"  Say  on,"  said  Emilia. 

^'  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  the  young  nobleman  whom  we  found  sittiog 
by  her  in  Kensington  Grardens  yesterday..... 
And  do  you  think  that  she  can  possibly  be  T 

^^  I  do  not  know  much  of  him,  of  course: 
I  have  only  seen  him  once  or  twice.  What 
I  have  heard  of  him  was  not  in  his  fitvoor. 
I  do  not  know  why  I  should  have  been  sur^ 
prised,  but  I  was  surprised  to  see  him  acknow- 
ledge you  as  an  acquaintance." 

^^  I  told  you  that  I  had  got  to  know  a 
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many  people,  someway,  since  my  poor  mo- 
ther's and  father's  deaths.  —  I  have  had 
nothing  else  to  do,  and  have  gone  a  good 
deal  into  company.  But  I  used  to  meet  the 
Duke  of  C.  down  in  Herefordshire  —  at  the 
meets;  he  was  always  fond  of  pursuing 
something.  Now  it  would  be  a  fox — now  a 
pursuit  not  quite  so  innocent." 

He  stopped  a  little  —  then,  leaning  for- 
ward, he  said  very  seriously — 

"  Nothing  could  possibly  grieve  me  more 
than  to  see  that  beautiful  creature,  Mrs. 
Lenox,  drawn  into  an  acquaintance  with  him 
— I  mean  such  an  acquaintance  as  there  ap- 
peared to  be  yesterday.  I  am  sure,  if  she 
knew  the  tears  that  man  has  caused  to  be 
shed,  she  would  have  more  care  not  to  be- 
come a  new  victim  to  his  rage  for  conquest. 
And  I  much  wonder  that  Colonel  Lenox,  who 
ought  to  know  better,  allows  the  acquaint- 
ance. I  do  happen — which  seems  odd,  moving 
in  such  different  circles  as  we  seem  to  do  — 
I  do  happen  to  know  a  good  deal  of  that 
young  man.  I  am  sure  any  of  the  details 
would  be  disgusting  and  painful  to  you ;  but 
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indeed  —  indeed,  Mrs.  Danby,  you  ought  t» 
set  her  upon  her  guard  against  him." 

'^  I  have  heard  something  of  this,"  said 
Emilia,  more  and  more  akirmed.  ^'I  believe 
Colonel  Lenox " 

"  Can  Colonel  Lenox  possibly  be  aware  of 
this  intimacy  and  not  forbid  it?  Indeed, 
Mrs.  Danby,  I  am  astonished  at  what  joa 
tell  me.  Colonel  Lenox  married  to  so  venr 
beautiful — and  forgive  me,  for  you  are  her 
friend — so  very,  very  careless  a  young  lady 
as  Miss  Ilcsketh  used  to  be,  ought  to  be  more 
careful  what  acquaintance  he  allows  her  to 
fonn.  I  am  astonished  at  him  !  He  is  a 
man  who  knows  the  world  —  he  must  be  in- 
fatuated— I  am  astonished  at  him !" 

"It  is  indeed  very  wrong,  if  he  knows...." 

"  If! — oh,  Mrs.  Danby !  the  matter  is  too 
notorious.  He  knows — he  must  know — I 
thought  he  was  a  man  of  honour — what  most 
we  think  of  him  ?" 

Emilia  was  excessively  shocked  ;  there 
was  something  terrible  in  seeing  the  subject 
thus  presented.  Her  indignation  and  grief 
were  nearly  equal.     How  could  he  indeed ! — 
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How  could  Colonel  Lenox  —  the  man  she  had 
once  known  so  different  —  how  could  he  have 
become  so  dreadfully  changed,  so  blind  to  his 
first  duties?  —  so  cruelly  negligent  of  the 
virtue  and  happiness  of  the  young  creature 
committed  to  his  guardianship  ? 

"I  am  not  much  of  a  judge  of  these 
things,'*  said  Mr.  Wilcox  ;  "  but  to  me  it  ap- 
pears a  most  heartless  and  unprincipled  thing 
to  see  any  creature,  far  more  one's  own  wife, 
trifling  on  the  very  brink  of  destruction, 
and  not  to  snatch  her  from  it,  cost  what  it 
might." 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,"  said 
Emilia,  and  she  sighed.  ^'  But  I  should 
doubt  whether  Colonel  Lenox  is  aware  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  risk  his  wife  is  running, 
and  which  indeed  terrifies  me  very  much. 
Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  he  has  been 
out  of  town  for  the  last  ten  days,  and  is  not 
expected  to  return  till  next  Tuesday — 
the  evening  before  this  splendid  break- 
fast to  which  all  the  world  is  going.  I 
do  not  believe  —  indeed  I  cannot  believe 
that  he  is  become  so  utterly  heartless  and 
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unprincipled  as  bis  conduct  would  seem  to 
imply." 

''  Perhaps  not.  I  .did  not  know  that  be 
had  been  so  long  out  of  town.  I  have  judged 
him  hastily,  I  see.  Indeed,  I  cannot  conceal 
from  you  the  indignation  with  which  I  cannot 
help  looking  upon  a  great  many  things  that 
I  see  going  on  in  this  great  world.  What  a 
ditterent  world  from  what  we  were  acquainted 
with  in  former  days,  Mrs.  Danby !....!  should 
be  thought  a  sad,  simple  Cymon  —  a  mere 
wild  man  of  the  woods,  if  people  knew  how 
much  I  am  disgusted  and  affected  bj  what  I 
hear  going  on  !  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but 
I  hear  a  good  deal  one  way  or  other.... 
I  believe  people  in  general  think  me  a  soft, 
simple  sort  of  fellow,  only  good  to  play  the 
part  of  confidant.  But  I  hope  you  are  to 
be  of  this  breakfast,  Mrs.  Danby— you  would 
really  enjoy  it.  It  will  remind  you  of  old 
(lays  —  you  can  have  no  conception  of  the 
beauty  of  these  gardens.  Among  other 
people,  I  happen  to  know  the  miUiofiaire  who 
owns  them  very  well.  It  is  really  a  most 
beautiful  place.     Shall  you  be  there  ?" 
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"  I  do  not  know— I  fear  not." 

"  You  have  an  inTitation,  no  doubt ;  or 
might  I  be  allowed  —  might  I  be  so  very 
happy....  r 

"  I  have  a  card ;  but  I  am  not  quite  sure 
whether  I  shall  not  be  under  the  necessity  of 
refusing  it." 

"  They  are  going  to  give  a  splendid  mas- 
querade at  the  Argyle-rooms,  on  the  same 
evening.  Nothing  at  all  like  it,  it  is  said, 
has  been  seen  for  many  years ....  Did  you 
ever  see  the  young  cub,  Mrs.  Danby,  to  whose 
coming  of  age  all  this  festivity  is  dedicated." 

"  No,  never.  I  have  no  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  family  ?" 

"  The  servility  of  the  great  world  of  fashion 

is  one  of  those  things  that  surprises  me 

This  man  is  excessively,  incalculably  ricli,  I 
am  told;  but  then  how  has  he  made  his 
money?  By  means  very  questionable  and 
exceptionable,  I  understand  —  certain  con- 
tracts....Now,  I  chance  to  know  something  of 

his  execution  of  these  contracts however, 

his  wife  was  an  old  friend  of  my  mother's,  and 
she  is  very  kind  to  me.     But  bless  me,  Mrs. 
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Danby,  when  I  think  of  the  way  this  man's 
money,  I  am  afraid,  was  made,  it  does  sur 
prise  me  to  see  the  inflnence  he  exercises — 
merely  through  his  money,  for  he  has  no 
]jerRonal  good  qualities ;  and  to  see  the  crowds 
of  people  of  fashion,  as  they  are  called,  who 
frequent  her  assemblies ;  who,  but  a  few 
»hort  years  ago,  would  not  have  admitted  her 
across  their  threshold  —  merely  because  sin 
possesses   the   most   beautiful    place   within 

twenty  miles  of  London And,  as  for  that 

vulgar  son ! — if  you  were  to  see  the  beautiful, 
elegant  creatures  that  are  flattering  him,  and 
smiling  in  his  face,  and  seeming  actually 
ready  to  hunt  him  down !" 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Wilcox,"  said  Emilia,  witb 
a  smile,  "  even  /  shall  begin  to  think  you 
very  young  to  wonder  at  this  —  and,  still 
more,  to  think  it  peculiar  to  this  age  or  to 
this  town.  As  long  as  wealth  can  purchase 
luxury,  and  men  continue  selfish  and  luxu* 
rious,  the  man  of  wealth  will  find  that  he  can 
buy  consideration,  as  well  as  other  good 
things.  It  is  a  pity  a  line  cannot  be  drawn 
between  ill-gotten    wealth  and    wealth   the 
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reward  of  honest  industry  and  energetic  en- 
terprise, which  has  a  just  right  to  claim  dis- 
tinction— but  I  suppose  that  cannot  be .... " 

"  But  I  hope  you  will  be  of  the  breakfast, 
Mrs.  Danby." 

"  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall.  Pray,  let 
us  think  no  more  of  it." 

She  did  not  certainly  believe  that  she 
should ;  for,  since  her  last  mention  of  the 
subject,  Mr.  Danby  had  seemed  more  gloomy 
and  uncomfortable  than  ever  :  and  she  — 
for  she  was  not  quite  an  angjel — had  felt  too 
much  hurt  to  venture  to  trust  herself  to  speak 
upon  the  subject  again.  But  a- most  unex- 
pected auxiliary  came  into  the  field ;  one 
whose  power  when  she  chose  to  exert  it  was 
almost  unlimited;  though  usually,  like  most 
possessors  of  this  sort  of  unacknowledged 
power,  she  was  very  prudent  in  the  exercise 
of  it. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

La  simplicite  nous  preaente  Timage  de  la  verity. 

Vauvenaxguis. 
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Mr.  Danby  was  sitting  in  bis  chamber?, 
engaged,  as  he  too  often  now  was,  rather  wiUi 
endeavouring  to  attend  than  really  attending 
to  the  business  before  him,  when  a  knock  was 
heard  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Mr.  Danby. 

The  door  opened,  and  Susan  appeared. 

She  came  in,  erect,  vigorous  and  spirited 
as  usual,  dressed  in  her  best  bonnet  and 
cloak ;  not  in  marketing  trim,  bat  spruce, 
and  as  if  she  had  been  upon  a  visit — her  gaunt 
figure  and  strongly  marked  face  set  off  to 
advantage  by  the  dress  which  she  wore. 

"  Are  you  at  liberty,  sir  ?'*  said  she. 
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"  Yes,  if  you  have  anything  to  say  to  rae," 
said  her  master,  pushing  away  the  papers  be- 
fore him  with  an  air  of  weariness. 

Glad,  indeed,  to  be  relieved  from  the 
fatigue  of  forcing  attention,  and  to  have  his 
mind  diverted  from  painful  thought  by  any 
means. 

"  Sit  down,  Susan,  and  let  us  hear  what 
you  have  to  say." 

Thus  invited,  she  took  a  chair,  and  settled 
herself  comfortably  upon  it  as  if  preparing 
for  a  sociable  chat,  and  began — 

"  I  have  just  taken  the  liberty  to  call  upon 
you,  Mr.  Matthew,  about  that  little  affair  of 
my  brother's,  which  you  were  so  good  as  for 
to  say  you  would  set  to  rights  for  him.  It's 
but  a  mite  of  a  business  for  such  a  great 
lawyer  as  you  are  to  concern  himself  about ; 
but  I'm  sure  we  are  all  the  more  obliged  to 
you....  But,  bless  my  stars  !  how  ill  you  do 
look !" 

Mr.  Danby,  it  is  true,  did  look  very  ill  : 
he  was  gradually  losing  flesh,  and  he  was,  in 
truth,  become  almost  a  skeleton.  His  nights 
were  restless;   his  meals  without  appetite; 
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the  disorder  of  his  mind  was  gradually  pro- 
ducing its  slow  but  sure  effect  in  paralyzing 
every  function ;  and  the  yital  frame  was  con- 
suming away  under  the  influence  of  that  mys- 
terious but  now  unfed  flame  which  animates 
and  finally  destroys  this  tabernacle  of  clay. 

This  day  he  was  more  unhappy  than  usual 
because  he  had  been  quarrelling  with  himself. 
It  had  been  his  proud  determination  to  con* 
ceal  his  sufferings — to  yield  the  point  without 
further  contest — to  abandon  himself  to  the 
slow  operations  of  his  silent  despair.  Some- 
times his  thoughts  even  went  so  far  as  to  the 
idea  of  releasing  her.  He  felt  he  was  a 
weight  upon  the  life,  an  obstacle  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  being  he  adored  so  passionately, 
and  he  often  wished  to  have  done  with  it ; 
and  that  his  disappointments  and  his  suffer- 
ings, unknown  to  all  the  world,  should  be 
hidden  in  that  dark  grave,  which  to  him  waa 
as  a  last  asylum. 

He  had  resolved  not  to  interfere  with  those 
plans  or  those  engagements  which  made  him 
so  miserable.  I  believe  I  have  said  this  be- 
fore— and  now  he  had  suffered  his  temper 
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to  get  the  better  of  him — ^his  irritation  to  be- 
tray itself  by  the  most  harsh  and  unreasoni- 
able  speeches.  She  was  offended,  and  with 
cause. 

He  was  angry  with  himself,  displeased  with 
her,  miserable  at  the  idea  of  the  unread  note, 
and  of  the  invitation,  which  his  jaundiced  eye 
represented  in  every  way  that  could  render 
hira  the  most  uncomfortable. 

In  spite  of  all  Emilia's  endeavours  to  per- 
suade him  to  eat,  he  had  left  his  untasted 
breakfast  on  his  plate  and  had  retired  to  his 
chambers,  leaving  her  in  a  state  of  uneasiness 
not  to  be  described. 

**My  stars!"  said  Susan,  "how  ill  you 
do  look !" 

"  Do  I  ?"  said  he.  "  Well,  I  believe  I  am 
not  very  well;  but  let  us  understand  this 
business  of  your  brother's.  How  was  it  ?  I 
think  you  said...."- 

"  The  business  of  my  brother's,  sir,"  said 
Susan,  still  looking  anxiously  at  hira  and 
seeming  to  forget  the  purpose  of  her  visit  in 
Bome  new  interest—**  that  can  wait  a  little 
for  your  leisure ;  for  you  do  look  so  ill,  that 
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I  am  sure  you  don't  seem  fit  for  no  business 
at  all." 

"  Never  mind  ray  looks,  Sosan.  Go  on 
with  what  you  came  about." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Matthew,  Mr.  Matthew !"  shaking 
her  head,  "  I  am  but  a  poor  servant,  and  per- 
haps it's  not  for  me  for  to  speak.  And  yet, 
when  I  see  you  so  wan,  and  thin,  and  wretched- 
looking  like,  it's  hard  for  me,  who  love  you 
almost  as  well  as  the  mother  who  bore  you, 
to  hold  my  peace,  as  perhaps  in  reverence 
and  duty  I  ought  for  to  do ;  but  it  is  enough 
to  make  one  mad  to  see  you  a  flinging  awaj 
your  own  and  that  good  young  creature's  hap- 
piness, all  in  a  sort  of  a  mazy  like  ;  just  as  if 
people  knocked  their  heads  together  in  the 
dark." 

"  Her  happiness  !"  said  Mr.  Danby.  "  I 
have  never  had  anything  to  do  with  her  hap- 
piness." 

''  That's  all  that  fine  book  novel  talk,  thai 
I'm  ashamed  for  to  bear  a  wise  man,  like  you, 
master,  a-using.  —  Her  happiness !  sayB  he. 
And  if  you  don't  go  for  to  make  her  happi- 
ness, pray  tell  us  who  is  ?" 
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Susan  was  privileged,  and  she  felt  that  she 
was ;  but  she  had  long  sought  in  vain  for  an 
opportunity  of  clearing  up  what  she  thought 
her  young  master's  mistakes ;  and  she  was  re- 
solved not  to  lose  the  one  thus  opened  to  her. 
So  she  went  on. 

"  I  love  mistress,  you  know,  sir— odd  if  I 
didn't,  when  we  have  lived  together  one  and 
forty  years,  come  Michaelmas  :  we've  had 
our  fallings  out  and  our  fallings  in ;  but  never 
heed  that.  I  love  missis,  and  I  love  you ; 
and  save  that  brother  of  mine,  in  that  big 
place  yonder,  over  seas  —  I  never  can  re- 
member its  proper  name ;  for  I  don't  like  to 
use  its  bad  one  of  Botany  Bay —  save  him — 
and  I  never  saw  him  since  I  was  ten  years 
old — I  love  nothing  on  this  side  the  grave  but 
missis  and  you.  Master  Matthew.... and  sorry 
I  am  to  say,  I  think  missis  has  a  many  more 
faults,  and  makes  a  many  more  mistakes  than 
I  am  glad  for  to  see — and  it's  a  hard  thing,  and 
perhaps  against  the  commandment,  to  tell 
an  only  son  so,  but,  in  my  opinion,  you  mind 
what  missis  says  a  great  deal  too  much." 

Mr.   Danby    made  no    answer.     He   was 
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always  a  patient  listener  to  Sasan  when  sbe 
honoured  him  with  a  lecturey  it  being  h» 
secret  opinion  that  there  was  more  good 
sense  to  be  winnowed  out  of  the  chaff  of 
Susan's  discourse,  than  out  of  that  of  the 
most  part  of  her  sex. 

"  Missis,  you  see,  Mr.  Matthew,  basn*t  seen 
much  of  the  world,  like  you  and  me  haTe ;  and 
she's  apt  to  think  too  much  of  one  thing— 
and  that's  a  very  right  thing  ;  I'm  not  going 
for  to  say  as  it  isn't — and  that's  saving ;  and 
she's  apt  to  care  for  nobody  on  the  wide 
earth  but  one  man,  and  that's  natural  enough, 
for  it's  you,  Master  Matthew  —  and  maybe 
me — and  she  don't  very  well  endure  with 
things  that  are  not  just  cooked  up  in  our  old 
musty,  wry -fashioned  ways ;  and  because  tiis 
young  lady  is  quite  a  young  lady,  and  so  ele- 
gant, and  so  delicate,  and  more  grand  like- 
though,  I'm  sure,  a  less  grander  or  prouder 
doesn't  live — than  we  are  used  to,  missis  took 
a  dislike  to  her  from  the  first.  I  saw  it  plain 
enough  that  first  night,  when  I  took  the  poor, 
wan,  fainting  thing,  all  in  her  deep  mourn- 
ing, out  of  that  hack-chaise,  and  my  very 
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heart  yearned  to  that  good  young  lady,  when 
I  aaw  her  turn  to  that  poor  ninny  of  a 
father — because  he  was  her  father.. ..Missis 
didn't  like  her.  She  took  a  prejudge,  as  I 
call  it,  against  her.  She  couldn't  bear  her 
to  be  so  fond  of  her  father. — She  hates  that 
poor  old  thing  like  pison :  but.  Master 
Matthew,  I  thought  to  myself,  so  good  a 
daughter  will  make  our  Matthew  a  good  wife ; 
and  so  she  would,  an  it  hadn't  been  your 
own  fault." 

"  My  fault  ?  Nay,  Susan,  what  fault  is  it 
of  mine  ?  Could  I  help  her  not  being  happy  ? 
Could  I  help...." 

"  Missis  put  you  wrong,  Master  Matthew, 
from  the  first.  She's  always  a  reproaching 
that  poor  young  lady  behind  her  back — ay, 
and  to  her  face  too,  sometimes — because,  for- 
sooth, she's  not  in  love  with  you.  As  if  it 
was  likely  she  should  be  in  love  with  such 
things  as  any  of  us  !  That  was  true  enough  ; 
but  missis  had  no  rights  to  reproach  her  for 
it;  for  how  was  she  for  to  help  it?  But 
missis  said  she  hated  you ;  and  that  was  a 
scandal  and  a  falsity.     Law  bless  us !  —  she's 


i-f  ;tn.:>  irii^ — "  ihi'd  h 

jr-:  irfc. — i  i*i  is  inkling  » 

r  :r^  *iTeT:*Z'?e,  sir.  I  see 
-.  t1:»  wrrli  r'>es.  aad  I  ant 
::  is  ;j*ar  &s  "he  -iaT-fprinj 

"  -VzL'i  whi:  do  TOO  anJt 
S::-*:: ;  »ri  There  have  to' 
L ;  ;  >,t  X3f h  w  yoar  stock 
r:eL'<>e!  Pra^,  let  me  haxe 
Tos  hsre  liejno."  said  her  ; 
leTinc'i:  sad  interest  were  ex 
hi=:self. 

•■  Why.  sir,  hit  brother's  " 
.!o  Ton  think  she  should  be 
voQ  think  she  should  be,  bu 
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"  And  I've  been  to  see  her,  Sir,  once  or 
twice,  by  her  own  invitation,  tb  drink  tea  in 
the  nursery. — The  girl's  a  looking  after  my 
savings,  I  warrant ;  but  they're  not  for  her. 
However,  that's  neither  here  nor  there  ;  but 
she's  very  civil,  and  so  is  head-nurse,  who's  a 
very  nice,  respectable  woman ;  and  so  I've 
been  there  once  or  twice  to  tea.  And,  my 
stars!  but  what  a  different  way  of  going  on 
there  it  is !" 

"  Different  from  what  ?"  he  asked,  his  atten- 
tion more  and  more  arrested,  till  he  fairly  laid 
down  his  pen,  rested  his  elbow  on  the  table 
and  his  head  upon  his  hand,  and  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  Susan's  face.     "  How  different  ?" 

"  Why,  from  our  ways  of  going  on.  My 
stars !  why  it's  like  being  in  heaven ! — all  so 
light,  and  so  fair,  and  so  beauteous  to  behold. 
I  don't  think  King  Solomon  himself  had  a 
fairer  palace  than  that  there. — They  took  me 
for  to  see  the  house.  Why,  the  rooms  be  so 
big,  you  hardly  know  where  to  find  yourself 
in  them ;  and  all  hung  with  silks,  and  satins, 
and  velvets,  and  such  like,  blue,  and  yellow, 
and  scarlet,  like  a  pomegranate — and  grand 
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with  picterfe  and  statues,  in  great  burnished 
gold  frames. —  And  then,  lo  and  behold! 
there's  another  room  at  the  end  of  it,  just  as 
bi^  and  just  as  grand;  and  when  you  go  for 
to  enter  into  it,  what  is  it  but  a  lookiug-glass 
from  top  to  bottom  of  the  room  !  —  a  waU  of 
real  looking-glas^',  like !  And  there  all  the 
tine  thinirs  are  tiofured  orer  acrain  ! — and  theo, 
what  they  call  them  diamond  glittering  things, 
a  haniring  from  the  roof  of  the  room,  all 
sparkling  like  dewdrops  in  a  rainbow — and 
the  windows  all  open,  looking  on  that  Yast 
and  most  sumptuous  park,  with  its  grees 
trees,  so  fair  and  magnificent — and  the  bloe 
sky  shining  like  heaven  over  head,  and  the 
sun  beaming  so  bright,  and  all  the  pother 
of  beautiful  carriages,  and  beautiful  ladies  a 
going  by! — It's  not  to  be  believed,  Mr. 
Matthew,  how  beautiful  it  all  is :  and  from 
top  to  bottom  of  that  house  it*s  all  and  alto- 
gether just  the  same;  every  chamber  is  «o 
fair  and  sumptuous  —  one  is  blue  and  silver, 
and  one  is  green  and  gold,  and  one  pink,  like 
a  moss*rose,  and  another  is  crimson,  like  a 
peony  —  and  it's  all  as  one,  like  a  palace  of 
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the  queen  of  flowers — ^if  such  a  queen  there 
ever  was  ;  but  I  believe  that's  only  a  tale." 

**  Well,  Susan,  and  what  has  all  this  grand 
house  to  do  with  us  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,  in  my  poor  opinion,  it's  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  us.  Sir,  when  I  saw  all  these 
fine  and  beauteous  things,  says  I  to  the  maid 
— *  And  does  your  missis  always  live  here,  or 
is  this  for  company  like,  and  show?' — *  To 
be  sure,'  said  she,  *  she  lives  here ;  all  fine 
ladies  live  in  this  way.'  And  then  I  began 
to  say  to  myself,  '  That's  the  way,  FU  be 
bound  then,  my  young  missis  lived  afore  she 
was  married  to  our  Matthew.'  " 

"  Not  quite  in  such  a  splendid  style  as  that, 
Susan,  but  something  like  it;  but  I  think  she 
has  too  much  sense  to  care  for  such  trifles." 

"  Sir,  they  ben't  altogether  trifles.  Habit's 
a  second  nature,  as  I've  heard  say.  And 
now,  what  I'm  coming  to  is  this  —  and  that's 
all  I  am  coming  to  —  when  missis  said  she 
hated  you,  because  she  looked  pale  and  wan, 
as  she  did,  I  never  thought  she  did  hate  you, 
for  I  was  very  sure  she  couldn't.  Who  could 
hate  yoUy  Master  Matthew,  who  are  both  wise 


SI 2  EiiiiiA  ^rmiEAK. 

an'i  gool,  aud  Terr  fciDd  xwl  ioht.  tm  <kIt 

think  of  it  ? — ^bnt  thao,  bx  tbe  tnr.  i*  xciBri':!! 

•  •       • 

— ^you  don't  alwart  tLiiit  c«f  ii — i-r:  '^bo'^  :o 
hate  you  ? — who  erer  did  ! — tluA  1*«-  fxh 
a  gentle  lamb  as  this,  a^  vonldn*!  h&i^  a  £j. 
liiit  now  only  think  —  and  whr  dlini  v« 
none  of  us  ever  think  of  it  f  I'm  sure.  L 
for  one,  eoald  crv  mv  eves  out,  to  think  of  ii 
now,  I  know. — Only  think  of  takinz  that 
pretty  young  creature,  «o  used  to  sreea  trees, 
and  blue  skies,  and  flowers,  and  light,  and 
pink,  blue,  and  crimson,  and  a-shatting  her  op 
with  two  old  men  and  two  cross  old  womeD, 
in  a  little  pokey  hole  like  our  street  there,  or 
this,  which  is  fur  and  fur  worse !  I  did  pat 
HOine  jessamine  and  roses  paper  up  there,  and 
that  was  something.... And  then,  forsooth,  we 
must  <|uarrel  with  her  because  she  looks  pale! 
ril  tell  you  what,  master  —  did  you  ever  see 
a  geninum  put  up  in  the  cellar  to  keep  it 
from  the  frost  in  the  winter,  without  air,  or 
the  blessed  sun  upon  it,  and  see  how  it  comes 
out  in  the  spring,  like?" 
Mr.  Danby  sighed ;  but  there  was  comfort 
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in  the  sigh.  Susan's  harangue  filled  him  with 
a  mixed  sensation  of  pleasure  and  of  pain. 

"  Gro  on,"  he  said,  with  deepening  interest 
in  his  manner. 

"  The  worst  comes  last — what  missis  is  an 
angered  at,  and  what  has  angered  you — I  know 
it  has — has  been  to  see,  lo  and  behold  !  she 
80  wan  and  pale  when  with  us,  perks  up  and 
blooms  out  as  beautiful  as  the  morning  when 
that  Mrs.  Lenox  comes  to  town.  Now, 
master,  it's  a  wicked  thing  to  envy  her  that 
— ^poor  young  creature — her  friend  and  school- 
child  like,  as  I  hear  she  is,  and  she  a-taking 
her  out  in  her  pretty  little  carriage,  like 
Cinderella's  mice  and  pumpkins  for  all  the 
world ;  and  giving  the  poor,  whitened  plant 
fresh  air  and  pleasant  exercise,  and  light,  and 
company.  Why,  it's  like  a  fool  not  to  sup- 
pose she  would  look  happier.  And  pray 
who's  in  fault,  an  she  does  ? 

"  Why  it's  your  fault,  and  your  mother's 
fault,  and  my  fault,  Master  Matthew.  We 
ought  to  ha'  thought  of  all  this  before.  We 
ought  to  ha'  looked  a  little  to  see  that  she 
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had  what  was  as  victuals  and  drink  to  her. 
And  it  was  because  she  didn*t  bring  a  fortiD 
with  her,  perhaps — though  I  say,  such  a  face 
and  such  a  temper  is  worth  all  the  gold  of 
Ophir,  for  my  part — that  missis,  and  perhaps 
you,  and  perhaps  I,  sir — I*ni  no  better  than 
either  of  you — didn't  think  of  providing  hor 
with  costly  things.  She  deserves  to  be 
wrapped  in  rose-leaves  and  miniver,  that  she 
does !  and  if  that  was  ^o— and  I'm  greatly 
afeard  so  it  was — ^why  it  was  the  dirtiest, 
nastiest,  mean-spiritedest  trick  as  ever  was 
played  in  the  world  !" 

Mr.  Danby  started,  as  one  struck  to  the 
heart ;  he  rose  from  his  chair,  he  took  two  <v 
three  hasty  turns  up  and  down  the  room,  he 
resumed  his  seat ;  but  he  only  said — 

"  Go  on,  Susan — what  would  you  have  me 
dor 

'^  First  and  foremost,  Td  not  have  yon  and 
missis  spoil  all  the  pleasure  she  has,  poor 
thing,  by  looking  as  cross  as  crabs  when  she 
comes  in  again,  and  as  if  you  begrudged  her 
every  pleasant  hour  she  passed." 
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It  was  a  relief  to  Mr.  Danby  to  find  that 
one  secret,  at  least,  bis  motber  bad  bad  tbe 
discretion  to  conceal  from  Susan. 

**  But  more  tban  tbat,  if  I  were  busband 
to  so  sweet  a  creature — wbicb  it's  not  I  tbat 
ever  sball — I'd  sbow  ber,  tbat  tbough  I  was 
a  musty  old  bookworm  myself,  I  loved  tbat 
sbe  sbould  be  bravQ  and  gay,  like  otber  men's 
wives ;  and  so  long  as  sbe  did  ber  duty  by  me, 
and  ber  old  fatber,  and  my  motber,  and  all  of 
us — and  sure  she  does  it  like  an  angel  by  every 
one  of  us — and  didn't  come  a-wbimpering,  and 
a-begging,  and  a-crying,  for  this,  and  a-asking 
for  tbat  and  t'other  —  I'd  show  ber  tbat  I 
didn't  forget  to  make  ber  happy  in  her  own 
nat'ral  way,  as  she  made  me  happy  in  mine — 
and  I'd  have  her  go  out,  and  be  a  little  gay, 
in  moderation  like,  and  she'd  never  exceed 
I'll  lay  my  life  on't — and  I'd  open  tbat  pocket- 
book  of  mine — Master  Matthew,  your  pocket- 
book  is  often  too  like  your  mother's — tbe 
snaps  too  bard  in  opening  —  and  I'd  take  out 
a  ten-pound  note — ay,  twenty,  may  be,  some- 
times —  and  I'd  say,  ^  You're  going  this  and 
there,  and  you'd  like  to  be  nice,  and  I'd  have 
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Toa  nice  as  the  best,  for  who  is  better  than 
Tou  r  And  I'd  say,  *  There,  pretty  one,  go 
and  let  me  see  you've  bought  yourself  the 
Terr  prettiest  dress  in  Lunnun  town' — and  see 
whether  she'd  look  loving  at  you  I — Not  for 
your  dirty  note,  Master  Matthew,  but  for  your 
thought,  and  for  your  love.  Love  comes  of 
love ;  but  what's  the  use  of  a  love  that  never 
shows  itself  in  making  folk  happy,  in  their 
own  nat'ral  wav,  like....?" 

••  Susan,"  said  Mr.  Danby,  "  I  always 
thought  you  a  very  shrewd,  sensible  woman; 
but  I  did  not  give  you  credit  before  for  such  a 
just  way  of  thinking.  We  have  all  been  very 
wrong— as  you  say,  most  contemptibly  mean, 
and  most  contemptibly  selfish.  It  is  too  late 
to  recover  the  ground  we  have  lost,"  he  added, 
with  a  sicrh ;  ^^  but  not  too  late  to  contribute 
to  her  happiness.  Did  your  mistress  tell  yon 
of  an  invitation  Mrs.  Danby  has  received  tc 
some  grand  breakfast  or  another  ?" 

^'  Yes,  master,  she  did,  in  her  grumbliof 
way ;  and  law !  how  unreasonable  missis  ii 
in  some  things !  She  really  was  vexed  witl 
young  Mrs.  Danby,  because  as  how  she  lookec 
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as  if  she'd  like  to  have  gone.  Now,  I  do  say 
that's  Turkish  tyranny — that  one  mayn't  even 
look  as  if  one  liked  or  didn't  like — what  one 
does  or  doesn't  like  !" 

"  Then  you  think  she  would  like  to  go  ?" 

"  Ay,  master,  that's  what  I'm  sure  she 
would." 

"  Then  she  certainly  shall  go." 

"  Ay,  sure !  that's  spoke  like  yourself — 
because,  though.  Master  Matthew,  *  honour 
your  parents'  is  the  first  commandment  with 
promise ;  yet  *  leave  father  and  mother,  and 
cleave  to  your  wife,'  is  as  big;  for  it's  a 
Christian  commandment — ^and  when  parents 
be  unreasonable,  as  the  best  of  'em  may  be — a 
roan  ought  for  to  stand  by  his  wife,  and  not 
to  see  her  trampled  on,  like — ^and  I'm  glad, 
and  heartily  glad,  to  hear  you  speak  up  like  a 
man,  and  say,  ^  Go  she  shall,'  let  your  mother 
say  what  she  will." 

"  My  mother  will  make  no  objection,  I  am 
sure,  Susan." 

Susan  looked  desperately  unbelieving ;  but 
she  said  no  more  on  that  head.  She  went 
on  to  say — 

VOL.   III.  L 
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"  And  then  it's  only  half  done.  She  must 
have  a  new  dress. — Law,  sir !  you  should  have 
seen  Mrs.  Lenox's  dress  for  this  breakfast  as  is 
to  be.  Mrs.  Henderson,  the  lady's  maid»  let 
us  all  step  down  from  the  nursery  to  see  it 
this  very  day  when  I  was  there — first,  it's  of 
a  muslin  so  fine,  it's  like  spider-web — ^real 
Ingia,  sir,  worked  with  flowers— oh,  so  beau- 
tifal !  a-twisting  all  over  it  for  a  yard  from 
the  bottom ;  and  sach  loads  and  loads  of  real 
Brussels  lace!...." 

'^  Never  mind  Mrs.  Lenox's  gown,  Susan. 
What  do  I  care  for  such  nonsense  ?" 

"  You  married  men  ought  to  learn  for  to 
care.  It's  not  such  nonsense,  when  it  lets  you 
pleasure  a  good  wife — the  best  of  women  likei 
a  new  gown,  take  my  word  for  it — and  what 
would  she  be  good  for,  pray,  if  she  didn't? 
You'd  not  have  her  love  to  go  all  slip-slop 
like  yourself,  I  suppose? — ^Well,  now,  you 
should  learn  to  think  a  little  of  these  things; 
because  as  how  you're  a  husband,  and  you'ie 
not  to  live  all  and  altogether  for  number  one 
now,  master,  as  when  you  were  a  bachelor, 
and  had  nobody  on  earth  to  heed  but  two 
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women,  sharp  enough  to  take  care  of 
rselves : — and  as  for  Mrs.  Lenox's  pretty 
Q,  I  spoke  of  it  for  to  mind  you.... She 
Tels  with  her  husband  eyery  day,  and 
aps  worse  if  all  tales  be  t^ue ;  and  he 
T  heeds  her  much,  I  fear,  but  she's  as 
e  as  May-day — while  here's  your  sweet, 
i,  faithful,  obedient,  dutiful  wife  may  stand 
whistle  long  enough  for  a  bit  of  real 
ssels  lace,  before  any  comes  nigh." 
Susan,"  said  Mr.  Danby,  with  more  cheer- 
ess  than  had  been  in  his  tone  and  manner 
I  long  time,  the  new  ideas  thus  forced  into 
mind  were  so  pleasant,  "  as  you  complain 
.  my  fingers  are  not  so  ready  as  they 
lid  be  at  opening  the  snap  of  my  pocket- 
t — take  pocket-book  and  all,  and  open  the 
)  yourself  —  and  do  what  seemeth  you 
d  with  the  contents ;  but  stay,"  said  he, 
obtuse  as  were  his  perceptions  upon  the 
cles  of  external  decoration,  it  did  suggest 
If  to  his  mind  that  Emilia's  taste  in  dress 
that  of  her  advocate  might  not  exactly 
;  especially  when  he  mentally  contrasted 
an't)  bright,  crimson  ribbons,  flaunting  at 
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l:.niilia,  and  desire  ber  to  cho 
"  Why,  sir,  may  be  it  mij 
be  prettier  done  in  my  way. 
read  a  story — ray  stars  !  bow 
of  stories  iD  my  yoong  days, 
read  over  and  over  again, 
comer," 

"  And  that's  what  makes 
Susan." 

"  May  be  so.  Well,  tbis.sb 
'  Marry  Silfe,'  *  and  was  oat 
think  I've  heard  say.  It  was 
who  didn't  like  the  husband  t 
to  many,  and  of  all  the  prettj 
to  make  her  to  love  him. 
dress,  jnst  as  this  might  be.  I 
go  somewhere,  and  she  tfa 
might  do — and  the  '  Many 
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she  was  so  pleased,  you  neyer  saw  the  like ! — 
And  for  this  and  such  like,  as  the  story  said, 
she  soon  learned  to  love  the  *  Marry  Silfe ' 
better  than  all  the  world  beside. — Now,  sir,  I 
see  plain  enough  youVe  thinking— if  the  Marry 
Silfe  had  had  nobody  better  than  such  an  old 
fogie  as  me  for  to  choose  his  dresses,  he'd 
better  have  let  it  alone — but  I'm  not  going  to 
be  such  a  fool  as  to  think  of  such  a  thing : 
but  I'll  just  go  to  Mrs.  Lenox's  maid,  Mrs. 
Henderson — she's  a  nice  discreet  woman  as 
ever  you  saw  —  and  I'll  say,  *  Master  wants 
'for  to  surprise  Missis  with  a  beautiful  new 
dress  for  this  breakfast,' — and  where's  the 
harm  of  letting  her  into  such  a  pretty  secret 
as  that,  I  wonder  ? — and  she'll  go  with  me  to 
Maddam  Devey's,  or  Maddam  Dushon's,  or 
Maddam  this  or  t'other  —  and  won't  we  get 
something  suitable,  and  pretty,  and  good  ! — 
not  too  fine  —  our  dear  missis  will  never  love 
to  be  too  fine  —  but  something  truly  elegant 
for  her,  and  proper  for  your  wife  to  wear, 
Mr.  Danby  —  for  you're  a  gentleman,  and  a 
rich  man,  and  a  clever  man,  and  why,  has  not 
your  wife  a  right  to  be  nice  ?'* 
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"  Well,  Susan,  I  must  own  I  think  you  h 
profited  more  by  reading  romances  than  m 
ladies,  as  I  have  heard  said,  do — and  I  thi 
your  plan  is  a  vert/  pretty  one.  So  pray 
it  be  carried  into  immediate  execution,  a 
get  the  dress  as  fast  as  you  can,  for  fea 
should  let  out  the  secret :  for  my  head  is  I 
a  sieve  you  know,  about  secrets,  Susan- 
keeps  the  great  ones ;  but  it's  a  hard  mat 
not  to  let  the  little  ones  drop  through." 

Where  were  all  Mr.  Danby's  suspicions  a 
jealousies  vanished  to  ?  They  had  cleared  a\x 
like  the  morning  mist,  before  Susan's  who 
some  cheerful  view  of  things. 

The  idea  of  giving  pleasure — the  scheme 
the  beautiful  dress,  flattered  his  affect! 
and  delighted  his  imagination;  we  know 
had  a  comer  of  romance  in  his  dispositu 
Pie  and  Susan  alike  had  more  of  fancy  tb 
would  ever  have  been  supposed  to  hide  iU 
under  such  uncouth  outsides — ^but  never  mi 
the  outside — ^wherever  you  detect  a  heart, 
sure  you  will  find  a  fancy  in  some  odd  cor 
or  another  of  the  character. 
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CHAPTER  LT. 

With  other  ministrations  thou,  O  Nature! 
Healest  thy  wandering  and  distempered  child; 
Thou  pourest  on  him  thy  soft  influences, 
Thy  melodies  of  woods,  and  winds,  and  waters ! 

Till  he  relent ; 

And,  bursting  into  tears,  wins  back  his  way, 
His  angry  spirit  healed  and  harmonised. 

Coleridge. 

How  pleasant  it  was  to  Emilia  when  that 
yery  day,  Mr.  Danby  returning  home  rather 
earlier  than  usual  before  dinner,  went  up  to 
her  room  and  knocked  at  the  door,  and  was 
immediately  admitted.  She  was  alone  as 
usual,  and  had  just  finished  her  little  toilette 
to  meet  her  husband  at  table. 

He  came  up  to  her  looking  rather  shy  and 
awkward,  and  as  if  he  did  not  exactly  know 
how  to  begin ;  but  he  took  her  hand,  looked 
up  into  her  face,  and  said, — 
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''  Emilia,  I  am  afraid  you  have  had  latel; 
a  very  ill-natured  husband.'* 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Danby !  how  could  you  evei 
think  I  should  imagine  you  to  be  ill-natured  ?- 
but  I  have  been  very,  very  sorry  to  see  yoi 
look  so  unhappy  and  ill." 

"  You  never  seem  to  think  any  one  cros 
or  ill-natured,"  said  he ;  *•  your  father,  hoiw 
ever,  thought  me  very  cross,  and  I  think 
was  as  surly  as  a  bear. — Would  you  like  t 
go  to  this  breakfast,  my  dear? — It  is  ver 
natural  you  should.... Pray  write  immediateli 
if  it  is  not  too  late,  and  accept  the  invitation 
and  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  yourself  very  much. 

"  How  kind  you  are !"  she  exclaimed,  wit 
a  look  of  delighted  surprise,  that  quite  ei 
chanted  him.  *'  Yes,  indeed,  I  should  moi 
particularly  like  to  go  to  this  breakfast ; 
have  reasons  why  I  very  much  desire  i 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Danby. — But  are  you  pw 
pared  to  learn  the  grievous  sacrifice  this  goc 
nature  will  entail  upon  you  that  day  ?— Yc 
must  really,  for  the  first  time  in  your  life,  dii 
t^te-d-t^te  with  my  father,  and  manage  to  i 
without  me — ^for  we  shall  be  setting  oat  f(i 
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the  breakfast  about  the  same  time  that  you 
are  sitting  down  to  dinner." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  he.  "  What  do  they  call 
it  a  breakfast  for  then?  But  have  I  never 
sat  down  to  dinner  without  you  before  ?" 

"  Never — so  I  hope  you  will  bear  the 
terrible  loss  like  a  philosopher." 

She  was  quite  in  spirits ;  her  desire  to  go 
to  this  breakfast  had  become  very  great,  as 
she  reflected  upon  her  conversation  with 
Mr.  Wilcox — and  yet,  as  I  have  said,  after 
what  had  passed  upon  the  subject,  she  felt  an 
invincible  repugnance  to  making  the  request 
to  Mr.  Danby.  To  see  it  proposed  to  her  in 
this  kind  and  pleasant  manner,  to  see  him 
look  so  good-humoured  and  so  comfortable, 
quite  animated  her  spirits. 

As  for  poor  Mr.  Danby  he  was  in  the 
seventh  heaven ;  her  smiles,  her  looks  of  grate- 
ful pleasure,  answered  to  Susan's  agreeable 
prophecies ;  he  felt  that  to  confer  happiness 
was  not  so  totally  out  of  his  power  as  in  his 
depression  he  had  imagined ;  and  no  evil 
genius  was  there  to  prompt  the  depressing 
reflection,  that  this  very  breakfast,  on  which 
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her  heart  seemed  set,  was  to  carry  her  a^ 
i  from    himself,    and    into    the    presence  of 

■  another. 
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A  few  days  passed  over,  and  as  they  passed 

over,  only  added  to  the  anxieties  of  Emilia  on 

her  friend's  account.     The   carriage  usually 

came  to  fetch  her,  it  is  true,  but  there  was 

little    satisfaction    in    the    meeting   which 

ensued. 

,  J  Emilia  was  anxious  and  grave,  Lisa  flighty 

i  and  absent  in  her  manner :  the  warnings  that 

1  had  been  received  from  Mr.  Wilcox  were  men- 

tioned  to  her  friend,  but  were  answered  with 

I  petulance,  or  received  with  a  kind  of  haughty 

!;  pride.     Nothing  seemed  to  offend  Lisa  more 

<  ^.  than  the  slightest  doubt  of  her  prudence  and 

honour,  while  nothing  was  less  satisfactory 
than  her  way  of  proceeding. 
i  The  poor  little  boy  continued  ill ;  he  had 

one  of  those  lingering,  infantile  fevers  which 
occasion  so  much  restlessness  and  fretfulness, 
>\  and  was  always  wanting  his  mamma.    His 

mamma,  however,  paid  but  hasty  visits  to  h^ 
nursery;  her  mind  seemed  too  restless  and 
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too  much  absorbed  by  other  things,  to  bear 
to  be  long  together  in  one  place. 

Colonel  Lenox  had  not  yet  returned  home ; 
nor  could  Emilia  learn  that  he  was  expected 
before  the  Tuesday  evening  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Wilcox.  His  wife  seemed  hr^rt  and  offended 
by  his  absence ;  and  by  the  circumstance  that 
he  had  gone  away  without  even  telling  her 
where  he  was  bound,  and  had  not  written  one 
single  line  to  her  since  his  departure. 

The  truth  was,  that  he  was  miserable  him- 
self, and  in  such  a  state  of  mental  irritation, 
that  his  home  was  become  insupportable.  He 
could  not — perhaps  I  should  rather  say  he 
never  properly  endeavoured  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  his  situation.  He  could  not  console 
himself  for  his  loss.  Every  fresh  day  in- 
creased his  regret  as  he  contrasted  the  wife 
he  possessed  with  the  being  he  had  lost. 
He  was  a  prey  to  evety  species  of  self- 
reproach  : — ^he  cursed  his  own  infatuated 
delays ; — ^he  grieved  over  the  sufferings  that  he 
might  with  one  honest  word  have  termi- 
nated ;  but  most  of  all  he  detested  himself 
for  the  infatuated  precipitation  with  which  he 
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had  linked  his  fate  to  another — sacrificed  the 
liberty  he  prized  so  highly  to  a  short-lived 
passion ;  and  imposed  upon  himself  a  burdec  of 
daties,  equally  irksome  and  repulsive  to  his 
nature. 

He  endured  this  situation  for  a  short  time; 
but  his  temper  gave  way  under  it ;  he  became 
more  irascible  and  irritable  than  ever ;  he  felt 
as  if  he  almost  hated  the  beautiful  and  Tola- 
tile  creature  whom  he  was  bound  to  guide  and 
to  protect:  he  wanted  patience  for  the  task; 
every  attempt  he  made  to  restrain  her  was 
made  in  so  violent  and  irritating  a  manner, 
that  he  saw  he  was  doing  more  harm  than  good. 
At  last,  according  to  his  usual  plan,  he 
fairly    threw  the  yoke    off  his    shoulders; 
and,  panting  for  liberty  —  for  that  oppor- 
tunity for  thought  and  reflexion  which  was 
not  to  be  found  in  the  hurry  of  town — ^he 
one  morning  hastily  ordered  his  valet  to  pack 
up  a  few  things,  and,  flinging  himself  into 
the  first  mail-coach,  was  carried,  he  cared 
not  whither,  and  found  himself  at  last  on  the 
banks  of  Windermere. 
The  beauty  of  the  scenery  here  attracted 
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his  attention.  It  was  on  the  loveliest  of  June 
mornings  that,  opening  his  eyes  after  a  heavy 
sleep  in  the  coach,  he  found  himself  upon  the 
shores  of  those  still  and  lovely  waters. 

The  woods  were  sweet  with  the  dew  of 
morning ;  the  spreading  water  glittering  in 
the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  ;  the  hlue  smoke  of 
the  cottages  rising  through  the  mist  to  the 
heavens — he  stopped  the  coach,  sprang  out, 
and,  catching  his  portmanteau  from  the 
guard,  sat  down  upon  it,  soldier-like,  under 
the  shade  of  a  broad,  spreading  oak,  which, 
growing  on  a  little  hillock,  commanded  the 
sweet  and  peaceful  scene. 

Here  he  seemed  to  pause  for  the  first  time 
during  the  last  agitating  weeks.  He  had  time 
for  reflection — a  breathing  time,  as  it  were — 
that  time  so  invaluable  if  well  applied ;  that 
time  which  the  huiTy  of  a  life,  of  the  world, 
so  little  affords  the  opportunity  to  enjoy. 

The  image  of  Emilia  was  the  first  which 
presented  itself — that  image  which,  since  the 
interview  in  the  nursery,  waking  or  sleeping, 
had  never  been  absent.  Again  he  saw  that 
pure,  clear  eye  of  truth   and  virtue — that 
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calm  yet  fervent  expression — that  cool  and 
determined  brow ;  again  he  heard  those  ac- 
cents of  loyalty  and  good  faith  to  her  hus- 
band, at  once  his  admiration  and  his  despair. 

Not  that  he  harboured  a:  criminal  thought 
— ^but  he  would  have  retained  her  heart  when 
all  was  lost  besides — he  would  have  retained 
the  heart;  he  could  not  endure  the  idea  of 
yielding  that  to  another.  He  had  fonned 
to  himself  a  sort  of  vague  plan  of  platonie 
tenderness  and  sympathy,  which  was  Uke 
anything  but  that  simple  and  righteous  friend* 
ship  which  Emilia  had  supposed  could  in  fatare 
subsist  between  them.  He  had  been  deeply 
offended  at  what  he  thought  this  second  proof 
of  her  heartlessness  and  inconstancy,  and  had 
resented  it  with  all  the  warmth  and  injustice 
of  his  character. 

But  now,  as  he  sat  meditating  in  the 
quiet  calmness  of  this  lovely  morning,  better 
and  more  peaceful  thoughts  rose  to  his 
mind.  He  reflected  with  admiration  upon 
that  which  he  had  before  resented  so  deeply 
— Iier  fidelity,  her  truth,  her  parity  and 
dignity  of  heart,  began  to  assume  their  true 
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colours  before  his  eyes — and  his  feelings  to 
take  a  severer  and  a  better  turn. — The  infec- 
tion of  vice  is  great,  but  the  infection  of 
Tirtue  is  greater  still.  The  influences  of  her 
just  and  generous  sentiments  began  gradually 
to  purify  the  selfishness  of  his  own :  he  was 
beginning  to  feel  it  possible  to  desire  her 
happiness,  though  he  himself  was  not  to 
form  it. 

Then  he  thought  of  his  wife ;  of  the  love 
she  once  had  borne  him;  of  his  passionate 
devotion  of  the  moment,  and  of  his  as  sudden 
alienation  and  inditference.  Why  could  he 
not  love  her  as  he  once  had  done  ? 

And  then  —  unhappy  Lisa !  —  rose  up  to 
memory  such  scenes  of  capricious  exactions, 
of  heat  and  violence,  of  contemptuous  sar- 
casm, and  insolent  neglect  of  all  warning 
and  all  advice — the  results,  it  is  true,  of  a 
hidden  and  disappointed  love,  which  could 
not  and  would  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than 
it  itself  bestowed — yet  the  contemplation  was, 
alas  !  little  favourable  to  the  renewal  of  that 
affection  which  it  would  have  been  the  happi- 
ness of  your  life  to  obtain. 
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Absence  softens  the  bareh  outlioes  of  things- 
absence  heighteus  esteem;  adds  fresh  TiTacity 
to  alTection ;  calls  up  the  sweet  and  gentlf 
passages  of  the  past ;  and  fills  the  soul  vilh 
a  thousand  tender  reraorses  for  the  hasty  in- 
justice— the  distorted  representation — the  rash 
condeninatioQ  wbich  the  impatience  of  the 
moment  has  excited  in  ourselves. 

But  how  if  absence  presents  none  of  these 
things  ?  How  if  the  memory  does  not  reflect 
the  sweet  and  gentle  remonstrance — the  silent 
tear — the  kind  and  generous  desire  for  re- 
conciliation— the  ready  candour  which  own* 
the  hasty  fault  ?  How  if  it  presents  but  ud- 
restrained  and  hitter  retorts,  contemptuous 
sarcasms,  violent  looks,  and  passionate  tears  ? 
And  ah,  unhappy  and  mistaken  Lisa!  how 
few  but  passages  such  as  these  bad  yon  in- 
scribed upon  your  husband's  heart ! 

The  reflections  of  Colonel  Lenox  do  not 
seera  likely  to  improve  either  his  wife's  happi- 
ness or  his  own. 

Thus  he  had  wiled  away  the  time  from  day 
to  day,  traversing  these  beautiful  scenes  on 
foot — thinking  every  evening  that  the  next 
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morning  ho  ought  to  return  bohie ;  and  every 
morning  yielding  to  the  temptation  which 
kept  him  where  he  was. 

As  for  Lisa's  actual  safety ,  in  justice  to 
him  it  must  be  said  that  he  had  not  the 
slightest  apprehension  upon  the  subject.  He 
knew  very  well  that  he  possessed  her  heart ; 
and  in  this  lay  his  greatest  and  most  inex- 
cusable fault— that,  knowing  it — even  feeling 
in  secret  somewhat  vain  of  the  hold  that  he 
still  maintained  upon  her  affections — ^he  had 
not  the  candour  and  the  justice  to  attribute 
her  violence  and  unreasonableness  to  their 
true  cause.  He  did  not  soften  these  faults  to 
himself,  by  recollecting  that  which  will  soften 
even  the  most  disagreeable  effects  of  attach- 
ment. He  did  not  choose  to  reflect  that  they 
arose  from  love — ill-regulated,  it  was  true — 
but  still  most  genuine  love,  after  all. 

He  knew  she  was  in  the  constant  habit  of 
daily  association  with  Emilia:  he  believed, 
under  her  influence,  that  nothing  could  go 
wrong.  He  forgot  the  many  hours  in  which, 
alone  and  unguarded,  Mrs.  Lenox  was  mingling 
with  the  world ;  and  most  of  all  he  forgot  the 
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effect  which  his  capricious  and  unaccountable 
absence  was  certain  to  produce  upon  eyery 
one. 

In  Lisa  it  excited  the  most  deep  and  pas- 
sionate resentmpnt.  It  was  the  first  time 
since  their  marriage,  in  spite  of  all  their  dis- 
aarreements,  that  such  a  thing  had  occurred. 

Not  one  line,  not  one  syllable,  to  tell  her 
where  he  was,  or  whv  he  had  left  her !  The 
late  quarrel  might  have  furnished  an  occasion 
for  this  proceeding :  but  then  they  had  qiutf* 
relied  so  often,  and  nothing  of  the  sort  had 
ever  occurred  before. 

Lisa  was  grooving  every  day  more  and  more 
dissatisfied  with  herself,  and  consequently 
more  and  more  suspicious  of  the  conduct  of 
others. — She  began  to  fancy  everything  most 
offensive  to  a  wife  in  the  reasons  for  this  on- 
accountable  absence. 

She  took  her  revenge  accordingly. 

She  thought  herself  justified  in  accepting 
from  another  expressions  of  tenderness  such 
as  she  believed  were,  in  some  way  or  other, 
being  ottered  at  a  strange  shrine  by  her  bos* 
band. 
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It  is  not  my  intention  to  follow  the  pro- 
gress of  her  misguided  heart,  from  vanity  to 
coquetry — from  suspicion  to  jealousy — from 
disappointment  to  alienation — enough  the  ad- 
vance the  deceiver  was  making  in  her  affec- 
tions was  increasing  day  by  day,  though  in  a 
manner  almost  imperceptible  to  herself. 

Rash  and  imprudent,  she  trusted  to  her 
own  pride  for  protection ;  and,  armed  with 
so  treacherous  a  defence,  despised  the  dan- 
gers which  surrounded  her,  and  the  daily  and 
hourly  remonstrances  of  her  friend. 
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CHAPTER  Ln. 

Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing, 

With  a  heart  for  any  &te; 
Still  achieving,  still  puraning. 

Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait. 

Longfellow. 

Tuesday  has  arrived. 

To-morrow  is  Wednesday  —  to-morrow  is 
the  eventful  day  which  shall  decide  upon  the 
destiny  of  them  all. 

The  eve  of  that  day  is  already  dawning. 

The  morning  breaks — the  son  rises  in  his 
strength,  and  goes  careering  through  the  sky, 
shedding  his  beams  upon  all  those  different 
scenes  of  eventful  life  which  are  acting  in  this 
great  tragi-comedy  of  human  existence. 

The  first  group  he  visits  with  his  slant  and 
early  beam  is  that  of  a  set  of  young  men, 
who  are  coming  out  of  a  club-house  in  St 
James*s  Street,  and  separating  to  seek  their 
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late  and  untimely  repose  in  their  different 
cabs. 

They  are  young  gentlemen  either  of  for- 
tune or  fashion,  who  are  accustomed  to  spend 
at  the  gaming-table  many  of  the  hours 
of  the  night,  and  to  make  compensation 
to  sleep  from  the  hours  of  the  sweet  and 
wholesome  day. 

Some  of  them  have  been  playing  very 
deeply — some  of  them  have  lost  more  than 
they  can  pay — ^and  others  have  won  more  than 
they  can  keep.  They  all  understand  that 
very  well,  and  are  as  reckless  about  their 
gains  and  losses  as  they  are  about  every- 
thing else.  Others  have  been  standers-by,  as 
mere  spectators,  at  the  gaming-table,  and 
something  much  of  the  same  sort  at  the 
luxurious  supper  which  has  succeeded. 

One  is  there — ^his  cheek  ruddy  with  health, 
and  his  eye  bright  with  simple  meaning.  He 
has  been  an  attentive  observer  of  what  has 
been  passing  among  the  gay  revellers  this 
evening,  because  it  has  interested  him  more 
than  usual.  That  other  young  man  who  is 
now  getting  into  his  carriage  is  obliged  to 
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be  in  a  slight  deirree  steadied  br  his  foot- 
man's  band  as  he  mounts  the  steps.  He 
is  not  in  general  thus  OTertaken  by  wine,  but 
leaves  the  gayest  parties  as  entirely  himseU 
as  he  entered  them :  but  this  nisrht  he  has 
suffered  himself  to  be  heated,  and  to  be  snr 
prised  into  taking  a  larger  quantity  of  wine 
than  even  his  head  can  bear.  And  the  con- 
sequence has  been  a  wager. 

The  young  gentleman  had  in  fact  rathei 
lost  his  temper — ^he  had  allowed  himself  to 
be  surprised  into  saying  things  which  he 
never  intended  to  say ; — for  once  the  languid 
and  indiiTerent  Alcibiades  had  become  heated 
and  in  earnest;  and  he  had  laid  a  wager  of  fifty 
to  one  that  he  "  shall  persuade  her  to  brave 
her  husband,  and,  in  defiance  of  his  authority, 
go  to  this  masquerade.** 

"  Will  any  body  back  him  ?" 

"  Not  I !  not  I ! — We  all  know  Lenox  toe 
well  for  that. — ^He's  a  mighty  cool  hand. — He 
lets  that  pretty  silly  thing  he  calls  his  wife  trifle 
and  amuse  herself  as  she  pleases,  but  shell 
find  him  rather  a  rough  customer  if  she  tres 
passes  too  far.... For  my  part^  I  don't  see  thi 
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great  triumph  of  persuading  her  to  go  there, 
even  if  you  couldy  when  all  the  world  are 
going  too— only  that  I  heard  he  has  sworn  his 
great  oath,  that  no  wife  of  his  shall  ever  wear 
a  mask ;  and  he's  one  who,  when  he  has  got 
a  whim  of  this  sort  into  his  head,  usually 

holds  to  it " 

The  young  nobleman  who  had  laid  the 
wager  said  no  more.  And  this  was  almost  all 
that  passed. 

Now  Johnny  Wilcox  was,  as  you  will  have 
begun  by  this  time  to  perceive,  a  very  shrewd, 
observing,  intelligent  young  fellow :  and  he 
thought  he  understood  all  this  scene  very 
well.  And  when  he  got  into  his  cab  he  sat 
musing  upon  it  in  his  own  mind ;  and  as  he 
laid  his  head  upon  his  pillow,  he  became 
more  and  more  uneasy.  —  The  result  was, 
that  he  did  not  sleep  very  long,  if  at  all ;  and 
that,  therefore,  the  sun,  by  the  time  he  had 
reached  two  degrees  short  of  meridian,  glanced 
upon  the  bright  harness  of  a  perfectly  ap- 
pointed cab  which  was  making  its  way  through 
the  dust  and  obstructions  of  dark  and  narrow 
Chancery  Lane. 
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And  now  be  is  ushered  into  the  little 
sittiug-room — where  he  is  for  a  short  time 
alone — and  amuses  himself  with  looking  at 
the  backs  of  the  half-dozen  books,  and  twisting 
the  little  china  shepherdess  ahoQt  open  the 
chimney-piece — then  the  door  opens,  and  the 
sweet  Emilia  enters,  looking  so  bright,  so 
pleased,  and  so  happy  ! 

It  is  the  Emilia  of  the  Oaks  again  ! 

She  smiles  with  her  usual  cordialitj  — 
stretches  out  her  hand — and  then  they  are 
seated ;  and  after  a  few  preparatory  sen- 
tences, she  looks  into  his  face,  and  savs 
anxiously,  "  Something,  I  am  sure,  is  amiss 
with  you,  Mr.  Wilcox,  this  morning. — Are  you 
come  to  let  me  know  it?" 

"  I  wish  it  were  my  privilege  to  be  alloved 
to  come  to  you  whenever  anything  goes  amiss 
with  me,"  said  he,  "  and  it  would  not  be  smias 
long  —  but  this  is  a  matter  that  vexes  and 
teazes  me,  and  which  I  think  you  ought  to 
know.  And  yet,  whether  there  is  anything 
amiss,  I  declare  I  can  hardly  say  ;  bat  does 
your  beautiful  friend,  Mrs.  Lenox,  intend  to 
go  to  the  masquerade  to-morrow  or  not  ?" 
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"  I  believe  she  intends  to  go  —  Why  do  you 
ask  ?  This  is  a  sort  of  amusement  which  I 
know  many  people  think  excessively  dull ;  and 
80  I  believe  it  usually  proves ;  but  why 
should  not  she  go?  Colonel  Lenox  has 
written  to  his  valet  to  say  that  he  shall 
certainly  be  at  home  at  night,  and  of  course 
he  will  go  with  her." 

"  I  heard  last  night  at  C — s,  that  Colonel 
Lenox  had  declared  she  should  not  go ;  and  I 
heard  a  wager  laid  that,  in  defiance  of  her 
husband's  known  opinions  upon  that  subject, 
she  should  be  induced  to  go  for  the  sake  of 
another.  You  know  who  that  other  is,  I 
suppose." 

He  then  entered  fully  into  the  subject 
of  his  fears  and  suspicions ;  concluding  with 
entreating  Mrs.  Danby,  as  she  valued  her 
friend's  reputation  and  security,  to  persuade 
her  to  abandon  the  idea. 

Her  going  would  be  attributed  by  all 
the  world  to  influences  which  had  become  so 
notorious,  that  she  ought  to  take  the  very  first 
opportunity  of  openly   disavowing   them. — 
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Her  husband's  boooar  and  her  own  were  alike 
in  jeopardy," 

"  I  see  the  full  force  of  what  you  say," 
said  Emilia,  growing  red  and  pale  between 
impatience  and  anxiety.  "  She  has  promised 
to  Bend  the  carriage  to  fetch  me  this  morn- 
iug,  I  will  not  rest  till  by  my  entreaties  and 
my  representations  1  have  persuaded  her.  I 
know  she  has  thought  with  pleasure  of  the 
scheme,  but  Lisa  will  always  hear  reason,  il 
one  has  but  a  little  patience  with  her." 

At  this  moment  the  maid  entered  with  one 
of  the  tiny  notes. 
"  Dearest  Emily, 

"  Don't  be  very  angry,  and  don't  be  veij 
disappointed.  I  meant  to  have  had  a  regoUr 
old  dowager  drive  out  with  you  Edgwar? 
Road  way  to-day ;  but  here  is  Mrs.  Castle- 
rising  has  just  written  to  me.  She  has  got 
such  delicious  schemes  for  to-morrow  evenicg, 
and  there  is  not  a  moment  of  time  to  be  lost, 
so  I  am  going  out  with  her  shopping  over 
half  the  town,  and  shall  not  be  at  home  till 
midnight,  as  I  diue  with  her  en  petit  coaite. 
I  won't  tell  you  what  we  are  about  till  «f 
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meet  to-morrow.     If  you  like  to  have  the  car- 
riage to  go  into  the  Park,  pray  tell  my  man. 

"  Yours  ever. 
"  Little  Tim  is  better  to-day,  nurse  says." 


Emilia  was  terribly  disconcerted  at  this 
sudden  change  of  plans. 

**  How  unfortunate !"  she  cried,  to  Mr. 
Wilcox ;  and  she  gave  him  the  note  to  read ; 
"  but  I  will  write." 

She  wrote — 

**  Dearest  Lisa, 
"  I  am  very  much  disappointed  not  to  be 
able  to  speak  to  you  this  morning.  Can  I  not 
see  you  anywhere  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
just  to  speak  only  three  words  to  you  ?  I 
think  my  words  would  have  more  efficacy 
than  anything  I  could  write.  I  beseech  you, 
abandon  the  idea  of  this  masquerade,  unless 
Colonel  Lenox  arrives  to-night,  and  gives  his 
sanction  to  it." 

The  answer  did  not  arrive  till  nearly  live 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

"  Really,  Emilia,  you  grow  perfectly  ridi- 
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ctilouB  ;  I  nerer  am  angry  with  you,  bnt  I 
could  find  in  my  heart  to  be  so  now.  ^Xs, 
every  body  in  the  world  will  be  at  tliis 
masquerade.  I  would  not  miss  it  for  the  uni- 
verse.  Upon  my  word,  you  are  becoming  as 
fantiistical  as  an  old  maid." 


The  third  group  which  the  sun  visited  with 
his  beams  this  day  was  a  happier  one. 

Mrs.  Danby  was  about  to  go  up  into  her 
room  to  give  some  fresh  directions  about  her 
own  little  preparations  for  this  eTentfol 
breakfast,  when  t<he  met  Sasan  upon  the  stairs, 
with  "  Oh  !  pray,  madam,  don't  go  up  just  yet. 
Stay  down  just  five  minutes,  Mrs.  Danby." 

"  Why,  Susan — why  may  I  not  go  into  my 
own  room,  pray  ?" 

"Oh!  young  Mrs.  Danby,  wait  only  three 
miuutesi,  and  I  will  come  and  tell  you  when 
we're  ready  !" 

Susan's  face  was  full  of  joyous  and  busy 
importance.  But  Emilia,  thinking  of  other 
things,  little  heeded  it.  She  went  down  with 
her  usual  good  nature  into  the  sitting-rooai 
again. 
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She  sat  there  a  short  time  engaged  in  her 
various  employments,  till  at  length  the  little 
maid  opened  the  door  with — ^*  Now,  ma'am, 
if  you  please." 

Emilia  went  up  stairs.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  Susan  was  in  waiting  for  her.  The 
curtains  of  the  bed  were  fast  closed ;  and 
Susan,  her  cheeks  quite  crimson  with  ex- 
citement, was  standing  at  the  foot  of  it. 

"  Now,  come  in,  young  Mrs.  Danby !" 
she  cried ;  "  and  do  tell  me  what  you  are 
going  for  to  wear  to-morrow  at  this  break- 
fast !" 

"  Why,  to  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  Susan,  I 
have  been  a  little  puzzled  with  that  business ; 
but  I  have  contrived  what  I  think  will  do 
very  well.  If  you  ask  Mary,  she  shall  show 
it  to  you." 

The  answer  to  this  was  a  sudden  tearing 
open  of  the  curtains  of  the  bed  by  Susan,  and 
a  display  of  the  beautiful  costume  she  liad 
prepared  with  all  its  real  Brussels  lace,  its 
ribbons,  and  its  elegant  ornaments ;  a  bonnet 
still  more  beautiful  than  the  one  procured 
before — ^gloves,  parasol — ^all  the  details  of  the 
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most  finished  toilette,  arranged  in  proper 
order  around. 

Kmilia  was  speechless  with  astoDishment— 
Susan  with  delight. 

However,  aft«r  a  moment,  her  tongue  was 
loosened  again,  and  she  began  with  her  nsaal 
volubility. 

"  Well,  do  you  think  it  pretty,  or  do  yoa 
not?  It's  all  real  lace,  and  real  Ingia  muslin, 
and  has  cost  Mr.  Danby  I  won't  tell  you  how 

much   money but  wasn't   it   a   kind  and 

pretty  thought  in  hira? — and  won't  yoa  look 
nice !" 

"  Mr.  Danby  !"  faltered  Emilia. 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure.  Now  you're  agoing  t« 
go  out,  he's  ordered  all  these  pretty  thiugs 
to  be  got  for  you  ;  because  he  says  how  yoc 
are    the  handsomest  and  the  best  of  them 

all and  bow  only  just  try  them  on,  that 

I  may  see  that  they  fit ;  for  the  yoong 
woman  as  brought  them  here  is  a-waiting, 
and  ther'll  may  be  a  stitch  be  wanting 
here  or  there ;  so,  hiess  you,  just  try  it 
alt  on." 

"But  did  Mr.  Danby?     Was  he  so  good 
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as  to  order  all  these  pretty  things  for  me, 
Susan  ?  How  could  it  come  into  his  head  to 
think  of  such  things  ?'* 

**  Oh !"  said  Susan,  "  true  love  has  put 
many  an  odd  matter  into  a  man's  head,  afore 
now.  But,  bless  you,  make  haste  and  put 
all  this  panjandery  on ;  for  I  am  quite  in  a 
fidget  to  see  how  well  you  will  look  in  it." 

Susan's  wish  was  soon  gratified,  and  beau- 
tiful she  did  indeed  look  in  it. 

**  Now^  you  look  like  a  bride  at  last,"  cried 
Susan,  clasping  her  hands  with  triumphant 
delight,  as  she  walked  round  and  round  her. 
"  Ay,  ay  !  now  it's  all  right.  I  never  fore- 
boded good  since  you  came  into  this  house — 
poor,  weany  creature  as  you  war ! — all  in  that 
melancholy  black,  like!  But  now  you're  a 
bride  at  last,  and  this  is  your  real  wedding- 
day,  and  master  and  you  are  going  for  to  be 
happy,  ain't  you  ?"  she  added,  as  she  looked 
with  rapture  upon  Emilia's  quiet  smile  and 
rising  colour. 

"  It  fits  beautifully,  don't  it  ?" 

It  was  a  trifle  —  a  mere  trifle,   it  would 
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seem ;  but,  as  Emilia  felt  herself  restored  to 
the  etegauce  of  former  days,  and  glaiiciD0| 
into  her  glass,  beheld  reflected  the  renewed 
image  of  the  lost  Emilia  Wyndham,  a  very  soft 
sigh  of  regret  and  of  happiness  mingled  Taiaei 
the  beautiful  lace  that  bung  over  her  bosom. 
She  was  grateful  —  she  was  pleased  —  and 
yet.... 

But  she  shook  off  that  feeling  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  said  cheerfolly — 

"  Now  we  must  take  off  this  exquisitely 
pretty  dress,  Susan,  and  I  must  put  on  my 
other ;  for  I  am  impatient  to  go  down  to  tell 
my  father,  and  to  thank  Mr.  Daoby.  I 
thought  1  heard  him  come  in." 

*'  Ay,  sure  enough,  he's  come  in ;  and 
now  do,  dear  —  just  step  down  as  you  are, 
and  show  it  to  your  father,  and  to  master — 
he'll  he  so  pleased  I" 

She  coloured  again  a  little,  and  then  yielded 
to  persuasion,  and  stepping  lightly  down 
stairs,  ushered  by  the  proud  -  and  happy 
Susan,  opened  the  drawiug-room  door.  There 
was  one  more  than  was  exactly  wanted  sittiug 
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within; — the  mother  was  there  as  well  as 
the  son ;  but  she  was  placed  behind  the 
door,  and  as  it  opened,  Emilia  did  not  per- 
ceive her;  while  stepping  forward,  half 
ashamed  of  the  display,  she  went  up  to  her 
husband  and  said,  ^'  Susan  insists  upon  my 
coming  down  in  the  dress  itself,  to  thank  you 
for  your  very  kind  thought  and  pretty  sur- 
prise, Mr.  Danby " 

He  looked  at  her — ^gazed  at  her — ^held  her 
back  a  little  with  one  hand  —  covered  his 
eyes — ^gazed  again — said  nothing,  but  sighed. 

She  looked  even  dazzlingly  beautiful ;  her 
colour  raised,  her  eyes  beaming  with  grateful 
kindness,  and  adorned  by  this  charming  dress, 
which  set  off  her  fine  figure  and  face  to  the 
highest  advantage. 

But  he 

In  her  usual  every-day  dress,  withered  and 
faded  with  the  life  she  habitually  led,  he  had 
learned  to  feel  as  if  the  vast  difference 
which  separated  them  had  lost  much  of  its 
extent.  Now — as  he  looked  at  the  bright 
and  radiant  being,  almost  flashing  like  some 
heaven-descended   angel   before   his   eyes  — 
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the  bitter  eense  of  his  own  immeasurable  defi- 
ciencies ia  comparison  again  prejed  upon  his 
heart. 

She  saw  the  sudden  expression  of  paio 
which  crossed  bis  brow ;  and  taking  his  hand, 
looked  upon  him  with  the  gentlest  atfectioD. 
She  was  beginning  to  di\'ine,  and  to  take 
interest  in  this  deep,  and  wayward,  and  un- 
happy passion. 

"  Are  you  not  pleased,  after  all,  with  the 
effect  produced  by  your  chartning  present  ?" 
said  she.  "  If  you  do  not  like  it,  perhaps  1 
shall  tiud  it  possible  to  discover  a  fault  in 
it. .  .  .but  iudeed  I  cauuot  do  that  easily." 

"  i\o  ;  it's  a  beautiful,  beautiful  gown,  my 
dear,"  cried  Mr.  Wyndham,  who  had  been  sur- 
veying her  with  unmixed  delight;  '' and  at 
last  you  look  like  Emilia  Wyndham  again." 

She  saw  her  husband's  wounded  look. 

"  No,  dear  papa,  you  must  not  say  so. 
Say  I  look  like  Emilia  Danby  —  the  grateful 
wife  of  a  kind  and  most  indulgent  man." 

"Can  you  say  that  from  your  heart, 
Emilia?"  said  her  husband,  doubtingly. 

Her  only  answer  was  a  smile  —  but  such  a 
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smile !    He  had  never  seen  such  a  smile  upon 
her  face  before. 

She  soon  left?  the  room,  attended  by  Susan, 
without  even  perceiving  Mrs.  Danby,  who 
mute  with  dismay  and  astonishment,  sat  fixed 
as  a  statue  behind  the  door. 

"Now,"  said  Mr.  Wyndham,  "that  is  a 
beautiful  dress.  I  have  not  seen  Emilia  look 
like  herself  for  years " 

So  he  went  mumbling  on,  but  no  one  lis- 
tened to  him. 

Mr.  Danby's  heart  was  full. 

He  sat  back  in  his  chair,  musing,  in  no 
unpleasing  mood,  upon  the  result  of  Susan's 
prophecies;  upon  the  grateful  and  affec- 
tionate nature  that  responded  so  readily  to 
the  first  touch  of  kindness;  upon  his  own 
harsh  and  careless  temper,  which  had  so  neg- 
ligently thrown  away  the  means  of  making  one 
so  good  and  innocent — if  not  altogether  happy, 
so  far,  and  far  happier  than  she  had  been. 
He  was  musing  upon  other  plans  for  her  en- 
joyment which  began  to  dawn  upon  his 
mind.  He  was  savouring  all  the  felicity  of 
being  released  from  the  ceaseless  meditatioh 
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upon  self,  to  think  with  disinterested  plea- 
sure upon  the  happiness  of  another. 

Mr.  Wyndham,  curious  as  a  child,  soon 
followed  his  daughter  to  take  a  fresh  surrey 
of  the  pretty  trifles  which  had  pleased  him 
so  much.  His  taste  for  pretty  trifles,  which 
had  long  languished  for  want  of  nourishment, 
seemed  to  revive  upon  this  the  first  occasion 
for  indulging  it.  No  sooner  was  he  gone 
than  Mrs.  Danby  gave  one  of  her  lond 
"  Humphs !" 

Mr.  Danby  started  from  his  pleasant  reverie, 
and  looking  round,  said — 

*'  You  there,  mother !  I  protest  I  had  fo^ 


gotten  you. 


*'  I  dare  say  you  had,  or  you  would  never 
have  let  that  dancing  Dalilah  parade  her  finery 
before  vour  mother.  You'd  have  been  ashamed 
to  have  done  it.*' 

**  And  pray,  mother,''  said  her  son,  with  a 
smile,  **  what  is  there  to  be  so  much  ashamed 
of?' 

*'  What  is  there  to  be  ashamed  of? — ^why, 
everything  to  be  ashamed  of !  What  are  you 
about? — suflTeriDg your  wife  to  wheedle  yoa 
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first  out  of  one  thing  and  then  out  of  another 
— I  thought  you'd  been  more  of  a  man, 
Matthew !" 

^'  I  don't  think  it's  the  least  unlike  a  man 
to  be  wheedled,  as  you  call  it,  by  a  very 
charming  woman ;  but  I  assure  you  there  was 
no  wheedling,  or  pretty  faces  in  the  business 
..  .unless,  indeed,  poor  Susan's  face  enters 
into  that  category,  for  she  is  the  only  wheedler 
in  this  case,  I  assure  you." 

Mrs.  Danby's  tongue  was  now  set  loose, 
and  she  railed  unsparingly,  first  at  Susan, 
than  at  Emilia,  then  at  her  son.  Every  one 
was  included  in  the  most  bitter  and  unjust 
animadversions. 

The  torrent  would  have  flowed,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  how  long,  had  not  Mr.  Danby, 
seeming  all  at  once  to  take  his  resolution, 
risen  from  his  chair,  approached  her,  and 
said — 

"  My  good  mother,  I  have  listened  to  you 
a  very  long  time,  and  now  I  think  it  is  your 
turn  to  listen  to  me. — We  have  had  enough, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  a  great  deal  too  much  of 
this  kind    of   conversation;    and,   once  for 
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all,  let  it  eod.  —  The  course  I  propose  in 
future  to  pursue  with  regard  to  mj  wife 
is  oue  extremely  different  ia  every  respect 
from  that  which  we  have  so  foolishly,  selfishlr, 
and  ungenerously,  followed  until  now. — 
That  young  lady,  when  she  came  among 
us...." 

"  Hoot,  toot !"  cried  the  mother,  losing  all 
patience — she  could  not  bear  to  hear  Emilia 
called  "  that  young  lady." 

'*  She  is  a  young  lady,"  reiterated  Mr. 
Danby,  "and  we  ought  to  have  treated  her  u 
one,  mother,"  he  added,  raisiug  his  voice  with 
considerable  determination,  as,  beating  her  foot 
in  an  angry  tatoo  on  the  floor,  she  seemed  re- 
solved not  to  hear  him,  and  tamed  her  head 
obstinately  away. 

"  Mother !  listen  to  me.  We  have  been 
friends,  and  the  best  of  friends,  from  the  hour 

I  first  had  knowledge  to  this  day I  love  yon, 

mother,  and  I  hononr  you...." 

"  Pretty  honour  ! — love ! — nonsense  !" 

"  I  have  let  such  feelings  lead  me,  perhaps, 
too  far  —  henceforward,  mother,"  he  con- 
tinued, speaking  louder,  "  if  we  are  to  con- 
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tiiiue  friends,  you  must  endeavour  to  love, 
and,  at  all  events,  you  shall  respect  my  wife 
— ^for  she  has  been  and  she  is  like  an  angel 
from  Heaven  among  us,  and  she  deserves  it." 

And  saying  this  he  returned  to  liis  arm- 
chair, crossed  his  legs,  leaned  upon  his  hand, 
and  relapsed  into  silence. 

No  more  words  were  needed — had  he  spoken 
for  hours  he  could  not  have  made  himself 
better  understood.  She  felt  that  her  rule  of 
wrong,  of  hatred,  and  injustice  was  at  an  end; 
that  in  future,  the  love  and  respect  of  the 
husband  would  shelter  the  wife  from  every 
malign  influence.  Mr.  Danby  had  entered  into 
the  full  force  of  Susan's  representations.  He 
had  pondered  upon  them  much  and  long 
during  the  last  few  days,  and  the  result  of  his 
ruminations  had  been  the  resolution  to  adopt 
a  new  course,  and  by  what  may  be  esteemed 
a  thing  incredible  in  real  life,  he  actually 
followed  up  his  resolutions. 

Emilia  soon  came  into  the  room  again, 
looking  pleased  and  happy,  and,  sitting  down 
by  her  husband,  endeavoured  to  amuse  him 
with  her  conversation;    while  Mrs.  Danby, 
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subdued  and  silenced,  but  gloomr  aud  $u] 
as  possible,  sat  chewing  the  cud  of  her  li 
content  in  a  corner,  and  scowling  ou  I 
scene. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

There  is  a  festival,  where  knights  and  dames, 

And  aught  that  wealth  or  lofty  lineage  claims, 

Appear. 

Btron. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  cloth  had  been 
removed,  and  Mr.  Danby  had  retired  to  his 
chambers,  that  Emilia  received  the  second 
note  from  Mrs.  Lenox;  and  while  she  was 
pondering,  with  a  distressed  countenance,  upon 
its  contents,  another  from  Mr.  Wilcox,  written 
in  a  hasty,  scrawling  manner,  was  put  into 
her  hand. 


*'  For  Heaven's  sake !  dear  Mrs.  Danby,  do 
not  let  Mrs.  Lenox  go  to  this  masquerade  to- 
morrow. Speak  to  her  husband  —  try  any 
means.  I  have  not  time  to  explain  myself; 
but  half  a  word  is  enough  for  you.  She  posi- 
tively must  not  go'' 
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'*  foquire,"  said  EmiUa  to  the  seirant-maid, 
showing  Mrs.  Lenox's  note,  "  inquire  from 
the  footmaa  who  brought  this  note,  whether 
his  master  is  expected  in  town  to-night." 

"  The  footman  sajs,  as  how  Colonel  Lenox's 
valet  had  a  letter  from  his  master  to  say  that 
he  should  be  in  town  at  eight  o'clock  tbis 
evening,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Then  order  me  a  carriage  at  Spillman'?, 
and  tell  the  man  to  be  here  at  a  quartet  Co 
eight.  I  must  go  out  this  evening.  Tell 
Mr.  Biggs  to  come  to  me." 

"  Biggs,"  as  he  entered  the  room,  "  I  most 
go  out  this  evening  for  half  an  hour,  and  you 
must  go  with  me.  My  dear  father,  will  yoo 
take  care  of  yourself  til!  I  come  back  ?" 

The  expression  of  old  Mrs.  Danby'a  face  wa? 
worth  observing,  while  these  hurried  direction.* 
were  being  given. 

There  she  sat,  silent,  and  still,  and  immovp- 
abie  as  a  statue;  but  drinking  tn  every  word. 

Emilia,  ia  the  innocence  of  her  heart,  far 
from  imagining  that  she  was  giving  grounds 
for  suspicion,  did  not  even  conceive  the  possi- 
bility of  any  suspicion  existing — she  did  not 
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send  in  to  tell  Mr.  Danby  that  she  was  obliged 
to  go  out ;  for,  though  perhaps  it  was  the 
first  time  since  her  marriage  that  ever  she  had 
left  home  alone  in  the  evening,  she  considered 
herself  perfectly  at  liberty  in  this,  as  in  every 
similar  respect. 

So  at  eight  the  carriage  came  to  the  door, 
and,  accompanied  by  Biggs,  she  drove  to 
Colonel  Lenox's  house  in  Grosvenor  Street. 

But  Colonel  Lenox  had  not  returned 
home.... 

She  inquired  for  Mrs.  Lenox. — Mrs.  Lenox 
was  gone  out  to  dinner.... 

She  would  step  up  into  the  nursery,  she 
said,  and  see  how  the  children  were  going  on. 

"  Is  your  master  expected  to-night  ?" 
she  asked  of  the  servant  as  she  entered  the 
house. 

Colonel  Lenox  had  written  to  his  valet  that 
he  should  certainly  be  at  home  either  this 
evening  or  the  next  morning,  but  had  left  it 
uncertain  which. 

She  resolved  to  wait  till  a  quarter  to  nine 
o'clock,  and  then  return  in  time  for  Mr. 
Danby's  tea. 
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She  went  up  into  the  nursery — the  children 
were  both  asleep — the  little  boy  somewhat 
better.  Emilia  visited  their  tiny  cots,  while 
Nurse  held  the  candle. 

"  He  is  better,"  said  Nurse,  while  Emilia 
looked  anxiously  at  the  little  flashed  cheek 
and  thin  feverish  hand  which  was  extended 
upon  the  fringed  and  embroidered  counte^ 
pane.  *^  He  is  better ;  but  he  frets  after  his 
mamma  and  papa  so :  the  sense  of  that  htde 
creature,  madam,  is  wonderful — I  never  saw 
such  a  child — ^he  does  not  seem  to  forget  as 
other  children  do.  This  very  night,  I  thought 
he  was  busy  with  his  playthings  on  the 
floor ;  and  all  at  once  he  gets  up  and  runs  to 
stand  by  my  knee,  and  begins  to  moan  and 
fret,  and  when  I  kissed  and  soothed  him,  and 
asked  him  what  it  was  for — *  I  want  papa 
and  mamma,'  says  he.  The  dear  little,  loving 
creature !" 

Emilia  sighed,  turned  away,  and  looked  at 
the  baby.  The  lovely,  waxen  cherub  was 
asleep  in  all  the  innocent  tranquillity  of  its 
age — too  young  to  feel  the  heavy  injury  of 
neglecting  parents.     Perhaps  this  very  inno- 
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cence  affected  the  observer,  more  than  even 
the  moanings  and  lamentations  of  the  elder 
child. 

She  bent  her  head  and  kissed  the  little 
sluraberer;  and  then,  hearing  the  clock  go 
the  second  quarter,  went  down  to  Lisa's 
boudoir  to  look  for  pen  and  ink,  in  order  to 
write  a  note  to  Colonel  Lenox. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  disorder  in  which 
Mrs.  Lenox's  books  and  papers  lay  upon  the 
beautiful  inlaid-table  —  unanswered  notes — 
unsettled  bills— English  novels  with  uncut 
leaves,  and  little  French  volumes  half  open — 
all  tossed  and  thrown  together  as  if  for  days 
the  inhabitant  of  that  adorned  and  beautiful 
abode  had  suffered  everything  to  accumulate 
without  heed.  The  disorder  of  her  mind  was 
pictured  in  the  confusion  around  her. 

With  some  difficulty  Emilia  found  a  sheet 
of  note-paper,  and  as  she  opened  the  fair 
enamelled  paper-book,  her  eye  was  caught  by 
two  drawings ;  they  were  prints  of  costumes, 
one  for  Ariel,  the  other  for  Belinda,  in  the 
Rape  of  the  Lock.  At  the  foot  of  the  Belinda 
was  written — "  Choose  which  you  like;  but  I 
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am  for  Belinda  for  you.    To  be  sure  you  would 

make  a  sweet  Ariel ;  but  if  you  do  noi  take 

Belinda,  who  can  ?     I  have  made  up  my  mind 

to  be  Thalestrii^,  and  nothing  shall  perstuule 

1 

me  into  Belinda — so  no  ceremony,  I  pray. 

"L.C. 

"  A  certain  Heganf  has  taken — what  do  you 

think?— Sir  Plume!" 

Emilia  had  read  these  few  words,  written 

in  pencil  upon  the  lower  margin  of  the  draw- 

ing,   before   she   well    knew   what  she  w»* 

doing. 

She  shut  the  book. 

It  waa  then  but  too  true  Lisa  had  resolved 

■( 

upon  going  to  this  masquerade,  and  in  cha- 

racter ;  and  who  was  this  ilegant  who  was  to 

personify  Sir  Plume  t     It  was  but  too  mnch 

to  be  feared,  that  she  kuew. 

And    in   what  company  !      That  of  Mrs. 

Castlerising— a  person  but  too  notorious  in  the 

world  of  fashion  — the  last  person,  as  Emilia 

believed,  that  Colonel  Lenox  would  wish  his 

i 

wife  to  be  seen  with. 
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It  became  more  and  more  necessary  to  put 
Colonel  Lenox  upon  his  guard  ;  yet  to  allude 
to  the  subject  in  a  note  —  subject  to  all  those 
casualties  to  which  notes  passing  through  the 
hands  of  gentlemen's  servants  are  liable, 
seemed  impossible,  except  it  were  done  in 
the  very  most  equivocal  terms. 

She  sat  down  and  wrote — 

"  Grosvenor  Street,  half-past  eight. 
"  I  came  here  in  hopes  to  have  seen  you  for 
a  few  seconds  upon  your  arrival ;  but  I  can 
stay  no  longer,  and  must  go  home.  It  is  most 
urgent  for  the  sake  of  your  future  happiness, 
and  that  of  one  who  should  be  dearer  to  you 
than  yourself,  that  I  should  see  you  as  soon 
as  possible.  Can  you  come  to  me  to-morrow 
morning  ?  I  go  with  Lisa  to  this  breakfast, 
but  shall  not  leave  home  till  four. 

"  E.  D." 

She  rang  the  bell,  delivered  the  note,  with 
orders  that  it  should  be  given  to  Colonel 
Lenox  the  moment  he  arrived,  and  then  re- 
turned to  her  carriage  and  went  home. 
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Slie  found  do  one  in  Chancery  Lane  but 
her  father.  Old  Mrs.  Danby  had  gone  away 
directly  after  dinner.  Mr.  Danby  was  not 
yet  returned,  lie  did  not,  in  fact,  return  to 
tea.  Some  engagement  kept  him  at  his 
chambers  till  so  late,  that  all  his  family,  u 
was  sometimes  the  case,  had  retired  to  rest, 
iind  he  let  himself  in. 

The  next  morning  he  was  up  and  awa; 
while  Emilia  was  still  sleeping  ;  and,  at  break- 
fast, the  presence  of  her  father  prevented  her 
doing  that  which  she  had  intended  to  do- — giw 
liim  some  idea  of  the  situation  of  things. 

Perhaps  she  was  not  sorry  that  no  oppor- 
tunity occurred.  She  knew  his  severe  and 
sarcastic  turn  of  thought,  and  most  particu- 
larly revolted  from  the  idea  of  exposing 
the  faults  of  her  friend  before  a  censor  so 
little  indulgent;  yet  she  felt  that,  engaged 
and  involved  as  she  found  herself,  it  would 
be  right  to  let  her  husband  into  the  confi- 
dence. However,  things  happening  as  thev 
did,  she  had  not  that  morning  any  oppor- 
tunity. She  comforted  herself  with  thinking, 
that  before  night  the  danger  would  be  over. 
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and  Colonel  Lenox  and  his  wife  have  come  to 
that  understanding  which  wo  old  preclude 
the  necessity  of  any  further  interference  on 
her  part :  and  thus,  perhaps,  do  away  with 
all  the  necessity  for  her  of  entering  upon  the 
subject  with  Mr.  Danby. 

And  yet  she  could  not  help  being  uneasy. 
She  felt  that  there  was  a  disguise — and  dis- 
guise she  detested.  She  had  written  to  Co- 
lonel Lenox — ^a  matter  in  other  circumstances 
perfectly  indifferent,  but  which,  in  her  pecu- 
liar situation,  she  thought  should,  at  least, 
have  been  mentioned  to  her  husband  ;  but 
then  to  mention  it,  without  entering  upon  a 
full  explanation  of  all  that  had  passed,  seemed 
to  be  worse  than  not  to  mention  it  at  all. 


VOL.  in. 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 


on  could  he  ineer  at  olherH,  sa  begoQed 
By  pnasions  worthy  of  a  fool  or  child ; 
Yet  'gainst  thatpaasian  vamly  gtill  be  stroTc 
And  even  in  him  it  asks  the  tutute  of  lore! 

Mr.  Danby,  who  since  the  happy  iotervcn- 
tion  of  Susan  had  recovered  his  confidence 
and  his  cheerfulness  as  by  a  charm,  pushed 
away  his  papers,  and  conyersed  at  breakf&st 
with  an  ease  and  a  gaiety  which  made  him 
positively  agreeable.  He  was  full,  also,  of 
little  attentions  to  poor  Mr.  Wyndhara,  whom 
without  any  intentional  nnkindness,  he  hail 
been  too  much  in  the  habit  of  neglecting. 
The  poor  man  was  pleased  and  happy,  and 
Emilia  smiled  her  satisfaction. 

She  again  alluded  to  her  dress,  and  was 
full  of  its  praises. 

"  I  did  not  think  dear  Susan  had  poseesBed 
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80  much  taste.  One  must  not  judge  of  people's 
taste  by  the  way  they  trim  themselves  out,  I 
see ;  for  the  dear  woman  seems  to  have  odd 
notions  upon  such  subjects,  as  far  as  she  her- 
self is  concerned.... but  what  she  has  chosen  for 
you,  Mr.  Danby,  I  really  must  tell  you — as  I 
know  you  will  be  particularly  interested  by 
such  subjects  —  is  elegance  and  good  taste 
itself." 

"  I  am  particularly  interested  upon  this 
subject,  my  dear  Emilia,  because  I  wish  you 
to  be  particularly  pleased  yourself.  I  am 
happy  Susan  has  hit  the  matter  so  well. 
I  bad  my  forebodings  upon  the  subject,  cer- 
tainly; but,  I  own,  I  thought  the  effect, 
when  you  came  down  yesterday,  excessively 
pretty  altogether. — And  what  time  are  you  to 
set  out-day  ? — ^for  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to 
be  such  an  old  fool  as  just  to  step  in  and 
look  at  you  again." 

"  Oh,  pray  do !  I  was  only  half  complete 
yesterday.  Do  come  in  and  see  me  in  all  my 
glory,  decked  out  to  perfection  in  your  pre- 
sent.— Do  come  in  before  I  go,  Mr.  Danby : 
I  shall  be  the  happier  for  having. displayed 

N  2 


i 


"  Lioes  tDat  sentence  t 
appears  to  imply,  Emilia  ? 
at  her  with  one  of  his  sha 
pressions  of  the  eye. 

"  If  it  implies  that  you; 
all  things  most  valuable  tc 
does  mean  all  it  implies,"  i 
an  air  of  simple  sincerity 
heart  glow. 

Oh,  blessed,  blessed  Sasi 


The  morning  passed  awi 
hoar — still  no  sign  from  C 

Two  little  notes  she  had 
tber  of  them  were  from  bin 

The  first  was  from  Lira. 
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il  go  down  tite-a-t^te.  There  will  be  men 
)ugh  to  be  had  when  we  get  there.  The 
.n  who,  above  all  men,  ought  to  be  there, 
— ;  but  it's  no  matter.  I  begin  to  imi- 
e  your   philosophy  at  last,   Emilia,   and 

I  as  hard  and  insensible  as  the  nether 
Ustone." 

The  second  was  from  Mr.  Wilcox. 
^^  I  cannot  get  to  see  you  this  morning  : 
have  business  with  my  lawyer  that  will 
t  be  delayed.  I  was  in  a  party  last  night, 
lere  I  heard  things  said  which  only  make 
)  the  more  and  more  anxious  upon  the  sub- 
it  I  spoke  to  you  of.  I  shall  take  care  to 
at  the  entrance  into  the  Grardens,  and 
ill  wait  there  till  I  see  you  come   in.     I 

II  join  you  immediately.  In  the  mean 
le,  do  not  suffer  her  to  go  to  this  odious 
usquerade." 


Three  o'clock — and  who  now  so  proud  and 
ppy  as  both  Susan  and  Mary ;  presiding  at 
nt  sweet  mistress's  toilette  ?  while  Emilia, 


aboat.oiic«  motp,  to  enter 
ihtf  has  so  long  beeo  a  fttra 
Sbe  cannot — no,  she  is  n 
l^^r  isdiffereDt  enoagb,  □( 
— sb?  caDDOc  help  looki 
i>>a  the  churning  being 

At  Ivt.  the  finishing 
Sosu'f  haadivoik;  she 
<£!::; ;  ^  unagK  the  lat 
ue  b«ud^  lilac  olotk  oy< 
;  :*  -.ae  iwsE :  she  places  thi 
:Jje  kwu:.  floring  coils,  ai 
Tv^s::^  ciKCress  "done." 

Mr.  I>ujbv  has  not  jet 
l>i2i>v.  cttnoos  as  the  rest  i 
:'  hfT  ill-hnmoar  and  dis 
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after  salating  her,  goes  up  to  and  kisses  her 
father. 

Biggs  enters  with  a  note. 

It  is  hastily  opened,  perused  with  a  look  of 
vexation  and  annoyance,  a  shake  of  the  head, 
and  a  half  angry,  half  impatient  little  stamp 
with  her  foot  upon  the  floor ;  then  it  is  torn 
in  four  pieces  and  flung  within  the  fender. 
Again  she  hastily  stoops  down,  ungloves  her 
hand,  collects  the  pieces,  opens  a  table- 
drawer,  thrusts  them  in,  locks  it  and  takes 
out  the  key,  and  turning  to  Biggs  with  "  No 
answer,"  continues  her  attentions  to  her 
&ther. 

The  old  lady's  mouth  was  now  pursed  up 
into  the  smallest  possible  dimensions ;  while 
her  sharp  black  eyes  were  observing  every- 
thing that  passed. 

Mr.  Dauby  at  length  came  in.  He  had 
left  his  chambers  at  this  unusual  hour.  He 
called  himself,  and  he  felt  himself  to  be  an 
old  fool  for  it ;  yet  he  could  not  deny  himself 
the  delight  of  seeing  his  charming  treasure  a 
second  time  dressed  out  and  adorned  with  his 
gifts. 
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He  hoped  for  one  more  glaoce  of  those 
happy  and  affectiotiate  eyes,  which  were  to 
him  more  glorious  bright  than  the  day-eprinjr. 
His  heaven  was  there  —  he  coald  imagine  no 
greater.  To  see  her  happy,  and  through  him 
— to  feel  that  he  was  not  altogether  indiffe- 
rent to  this  beloved  and  beauteous  creanre 
— to  creep  in,  gaze  at  her,  and  not  feel  hated, 
was  as  the  joy  of  heaven  to  him. 

He  stole  in  so  gently  that  she  did  not  hew 
him  enter  the  room,  for  she  was  stooptEs: 
down  and  talking  to  her  father.  Mr.  Wynd- 
humwaii  praising  and  admiring  her  dress  with 
renewed  pleasure,  and  in  his  cbildii^h  way  n- 
amtning  and  remarking  upon  every  part  of  it — 
so  proud  and  so  happy  to  recover  the  daughter 
of  earlier  and  better  days,  that  he  was  almost 
crying  for  joy. 

She  was  busy  lending  herself  to  his  feeble- 
ness and  his  enjoyment,  and  felt  additionally 
pleased  and  additionally  grateful  to  see  him 
so  content. 

Mr.  Danby  stole  to  her  side  with — 

"  Now  it  is  ray  turn  to  admire  yoo,  Emilia.'' 

She  turned   round,  :i  little  startled,  and 
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gave  him  such  a  sudden,  bright,  and  speaking 
look. 

One  look  alone  before  had  ever  expressed 
so  mach :  and  ah,  how  different  had  the  ex- 
pression been  from  this ! 

**  Well,  my  love,"  he  said — ^it  was  the  first 
time  in  the  course  of  their  long  connection 
that  he  had  ever  once  ventured  to  use  that 
word — "  you  are  really  beautiful." 

She  laughed  at  the  compliment. 

"  You  must  not  be  so  proud  of  your  own 
handiwork  indeed,  Mr.  Danby." 

^'  And  what  do  you  call  this  ?  and  what  is 
this  stuff?"  He  went  on  examining  the  va- 
rious parts  of  her  dress  with  the  curious  eye 
of  a  scientific  philosopher  engaged  in  the  exa- 
mination of  some  rare  and  beautiful  produc- 
tion of  nature. 

'^  Oh,  this  is  called  silk,  and  this  is  called 
lace  —  real  Brussels !  as  that  extravagant 
Susan  proudly  called  it — and  this  is  from  the 
looms  of  India.... one  must  use  great  words 
upon  so  great  an  occasion," 

And  so  she  prattled  to  him ;  for  her  heart 
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v&s  rail  of  hk  kiikiufss ;  and  kindness  was 
neTer  lost  upon  the  cheeifol  spirit  of  EduIul 

And  now  the  dock  struck  foar,  and  a  car- 
liafe  was  heaid  coining  np  the  street. 

**  Mrs.  Lenox's  carriage,^  said  the  maid. 

**  What  time  are  we  to  expect  yon  back 
Emilia  r 

"  Why  really,  I  am  so  ignorant  at  what  timi 
these  things  nsnally  end  that  I  cannot  ex 
actly  promise  when — ^I  shall,  I  hope,  be  baci 
by  nine  o'clock.  I  mean  to  honour  yon  aD< 
my  father  with  my  company  at  tea,  arraje 
in  all  my  splendour/' 

'*  Do  so,  if  you  possibly  can.  And  yet 
don'tr— don't  think  of  us  —  don't  come  hom 
sooner  than  you  quite  like  on  our  aooooni 
my  dear." 

These  were  his  last  words  as  he  hande 
her  into  the  carriage,  and  returned  up  staii 
a  happier  and  prouder  man  than  he  had  eT< 
been  in  his  life. 

His  mother  might  pinch  her  lips,  look  m{ 
niiicant,  and  shake  her  head — he  cared  no 
he  said  a  few  good<*natured  things  to  hei 
but,  seeing  that  she  was  resolutely  and  obst 
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natelj  out  of  humour,  be,  after  asking  her  to 
stay  dinner,  to  which  she  consented,  prowled 
about  the  room,  found  an  old  Edinburgh 
Review,  and,  burying  himself  in  the  arm- 
chair, his  peculiar  property,  fell  back,  crossed 
his  knees,  and  began  to  pore  upon  it  with 
one  eye,  in  all  the  delight  of  his  former 
bachelor  ease  and  negligence. 

His  pleasant  feelings  considerably  enhanced 
by  the  charming  recollection  of  the  sweet 
vision  which  had  just  passed  before  his  eyes ; 
and  his  honest  and  affectionate  heart  revel- 
ling in  a  variety  of  delightful  feelings  that  no 
cold,  selfish  bachelor,  I  can  tell  him,  will  ever 
know.  He  really  could  not  find  it  in  his 
heart  to  go  to  his  chambers  again  that  day ; 
so  he  sat  reading  his  old  Edinburgh  till 
dinner  time. 


Mr.  Danby  happened  to  have  nothing  very 
important  that  day  on  hand ;  so  even  after 
dinner,  and  quite  contrary  to  his  usual  custom, 
he  for  once  indulged  himself  with  staying  at 
home. 
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His  mother  hail  relaxed  a  good  deal  Iq  her 
temper,  under  tbe  inftnence  of  a  dinner  with 
her  son  —  a  conaiderablj  better  dinner,  loo, 
than  an;  she  allowed  herself  at  home.  She 
was  Bitting,  moreover,  in  that  seat  which  she 
couid  never  see  occupied  by  her  daughter-in- 
law  withont  feelings  of  bitter  envy — the  head 
of  lier  sou's  table.  He  bad  made  her  driuk  & 
;;ias8  of  wine  to  his  wife's  health ;  for  it 
bitppened  to  he  her  birthday,  and  she  bad 
performed  the  ceremony  less  ongracionsly 
than  might  have  been  expected.  She  grew, 
lit  lost,  quite  chatty  and  agreeable ;  for  »die 
could  be  very  agreeable  when  she  cbos« — iit 
least,  in  her  son's  opinion — and  she  talked  of 
uM  times  and  old  thing's ;  while  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham,  full,  and  content  with  the  good  things 
of  this  life,  which  to-day  had  fallen  largely  to 
bis  sbarf,  dozed  and  snored  in  his  chair. 

iMr.  Dauby  sat  breaking  his  bisooits,  sip- 
ping his  wine,  and  answering  by  a  few  idle 
monosyllables  to  hia  mother  ;  every  now  and 
then  pulling  out  his  huge,  old-fashioned  gold 
watch,  and  looking  at  the  hour. 

He    was    a   little  like  the  man  with   the 
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saddle-— he  thought  it  was  time  she  should 
have  come  back,  before  it  was  possible  for 
her  to  have  arrived. 

"  Was  not  that  nine  o'clock,"  at  last  he 
said,  ^'that  struck?  Don't  you  think  it  is 
time  to  be  talking  of  tea  ?" 

"  It's  only  eight — I  counted  it.  Look  at 
your  watch,"  said  the  old  lady.  "  I  never 
knew  that  watch  go  wrong. — It  was  your 
father's  watch,  made  by  that  old  Rigby  in 
Fleet  Street.  The  first  little  money  your 
poor  father  had  to  spare,  he  bought  me  that 
clock,  which  stands  in  my  lobby  to  this  day. 
—I  never  heeded  a  watch  much,  but  I  did  long 
for  a  handsome  eight-day  clock,  I  own. — The 
next  he  laid  out  in  buying  himself  that  watch. 
He  said,  when  he  did  buy  a  costly  thing, 
he  liked  it  to  be  a  good  thing... .It  has  a  plain 
outside,  but  it  never  goes  wrong.  It  was  like 
your  father,  Matthew. — What  on  earth  can 
have  made  it  go  wrong  now  ?" 

Mr.  Danby  smiled  as  he  thought  of  the 
foolish  force  of  that  passion  (so  unlike  the 
well  regulated  affections  of  his  father)  which 
had  made  time  stand  still. 
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He  showed  the  dial-plate  to  bis  mother, 
only  saying — 

^'  It  is  not  the  watch  that  is  in  fault  this 
time,  you  see." 

^^  Law !  to  think  of  your  making  sQch  a 
blunder !  Eight  o'clock. — To  be  sure.  I 
never  did  know  that  watch  go  wrong." 

After  another  long,  weary  half  hour,  Mr. 
Danby  looked  at  his  watch  again,  and  then 
he  began  to  think  the  hour  would  never  come 
to  an  end;  and  it  just  came  into  his  head 
that  the  old  Edinburgh  might  help  him 
through  it,  as  a  change  from  his  mother's 
conversation ;  so  he  said — 

^^  Suppose  we  go  up  stairs,  though  it  wants 
yet  half  an  hour  of  tea ;  for  the  time  seems 
long — owing  to  my  not  being  at  my  chambers 
as  usual,  I  suppose." 

"  Won't  you  have  tea  ?" 

^^  No,  no—not  till  a  little  after  nine.  We 
will  give  her  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  law." 

At  last  the  clock  struck  again — nine. 

'^  It  was  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  die 
could  return  to  tea,"  he  thought  to  himself; 
and  after  waiting  with  his  watch  iB  his  hand, 
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and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  minate  finger  till 
the  quarter  of  the  hour  was  over,  he  turned 
round,  pulled  the  bell,  ordered  tea,  and  re- 
sumed his  Edinburgh. 

I  am  afraid  all  the  wisdom  of  that  re- 
nowned review  was  quite  lost  upon  him. 

The  words  passed  mechanically  through 
his  brain  ;  but  not  one  of  them  reached  that 
strange,  mystical  place,  where  the  perception 
is  supposed  to  reside.  I  mean,  what  you  call 
— because  you  know  nothing  about  it  —  the 
sensorium. 

He  read  every  word,  and  he  did  not  per- 
ceive the  sense  of  one.  You  have  all  of  you, 
I  dare  say,  often  done  the  same. 

Every  time  a  carriage  rattled  up  the  narrow 
street,  he  started  and  listened,  though  he  did 
not  raise  his  eyes  from  the  page. ' 

But  all  the  carriages  passed  by. 

Tea  came. 

The  cheerful,  hissing,  bubbling  urn  was 
placed  upon  the  table,  and  his  mother  pro- 
ceeded with  all  due  formality  to  rinse  and 
wipe  the  cups  with  the  napkin  laid  across  her 
knee,  according  to  the  old  fashion  of  her  old 
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days;  and  then  she  put  the  ej^act  quanUtf 
of  tea  Decessary  for  three  people  into  the  tei- 
pot.  For  "  if  my  daughter-in-law  choose 
to  be  so  late,"  thought  she,  "  I  do  not  ses 
why  the  dregs  of  the  teapot  may  not  be  good 
enough  for  her."  Mr.  Wyndham  rolls  his 
ample  arm-chair  upon  its  easily  re?olving 
castors  to  the  table,  and  falls  upon  his  fa- 
vourite crumpets  and  muffins. 

Mr.  Danby  never  once  raises  his  head  frotn 
his  Edinburgh  Review. 

His  mother  hauded  to  him  the  plate  of 
ci'urapets;  but  he  put  it  away — he  wanted 
another  hand  to  present  it.  Even  hie  favourite 
tea — his  beloved  cup  of  tea — stood  chilling 
and  untasted  upon  the  little  table  beside  him. 

Half  past — another  quarter — and  the  maid 
comes  in  to  ask—"  Shall  she  take  away  tlie 
things  ?" 

"  No,"  says  her  master,  lifting  up  his  head ; 
"  Mrs.  Danby  will  want  tea  when  she  corner 
in." 

Ten  o'clock. 

And  Bigga  enters  to  carry  away  his  master 
to  bed. 
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"  Do  you  know  in  what  part  of  Wimbledon 
Mr.  Gibson's  house  is?"  asks  Mr.  Danby. 
"  How  far  should  you  call  it  from  town  ?" 

"  I  believe  I  know  the  place,  sir  —  out  be- 
yond Wimbledon  Park — seven  miles,  at  least, 
from  Hyde  Park  Corner,  I  have  always  heard 
it  reckoned." 

Mr.  Danby's  brow  looked  somewhat 
smoother.  He  tossed  off  his  cup  of  tea,  re- 
sumed his  book,  and  actually  read  five  or  six 
pages,  and  understood  them. 

At  last  he  lifted  up  his  head,  and  said — 

"  Don't  stay  longer  on  my  account,  mother. 
It  is  past  your  usual  hour  of  going  to  bed. 
Pray  don't  think  of  me,  but  go  home." 

"  No,"  said  his  mother,  looking  for  once 
in  her  life  really  grieved  as  well  as  annoyed 
and  vexed.  "  Let  me  stay  with  you  a  little 
longer,  Matthew." 

"My  heart  misgives  me  lest  some  acci- 
dent should  have  happened,"  she  was  going 
to  add,  but,  for  once  in  her  life,  she  felt  so 
really  anxious  that  she  was  afraid  to  alarm 
him. 
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saw  the  almost  ghastly  look  of  alarm  with 
which  he  turned  from  the  window  and  re- 
sumed his  place  in  his  arm-chair,  sitting  bolt 
upright  in  it— only  listening. 

Two. 

There  is  a  sound  of  footsteps  rapidly  ap- 
proaching up  the  street  —  a  clattering  of 
pattens,  as  of  one  in  haste — and  then  a  knock 
at  the  door. 

Both  mother  and  son  started  from  their 
chairs ;  and  Mr.  Danby,  scuffling  along  with 
more  than  his  usual  trepidation  and  awkward- 
ness, hurries  down  stairs  ;  and  after  bungling 
at  the  lock  for  several  minutes,  finally  undoes 
the  door. 

But  it  is  only  Susan. 

She  looks  bewildered  with  the  light,  and 
her  cloak  is  dripping  with  wet. 

He  dares  hardly  speak — ^he  hardly  can  ar- 
ticulate— 

"  What  news,  Susan  ?*' 

"  Bless  my  heart !  What  news  ?  Why  do 
you  ask  me  ?  It's  for  me  to  ask  what  news  ? 
What  can  keep  missis  out  so  late  ? — I've  been 
sitting  up  for  her  till  my  patience  is  run  out. 
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Never  knew  her  to  do  such  a  thiug  before 
ID  all  mj  life.  I  thought  she'd  come  in  every 
loinute ;  but  at  last  I  was  forced  for  to  come 
and  see.  —  What  is  the  matter,  Matthew 
Daaby?" 

"  Come  Dp  stairs,  Susan.  You  will  find 
your  mistress  ia  the  sitting-room." 

And,  mastering  with  a  strong  effort  his  ex- 
ceBsive  disappointment,  he  followed  Susan 
slowly  up  stairs. 

Susan  was  in  the  sitting-room  in  a  moment, 
and  had  already  looked  round  with — 

"  My  stars  !  what  keeps  yon  here,  madam, 
when  young  Mrs.  Danby  has  been  in  beti 
these  three  hours,  I  suppose." 

"  She  is  not  come  back,  Susan " 

*'  Not  come  hack !"  Susan  was  ezclaimin;; 
as  Mr.  Danby  entered  the  room.  "  Not  coini 
back  ! — Why  something  must  have  bappenet 
— they've  had  carriages  overturned.  Some  o 
them  rickety  things  with  their  prancinj 
horses,  I'll  be  bound, — and  who  knows  but  th 
poor  thing's  hurt,  and  a'most  kilt !  Have  yoi 
been  sending  to  see  after  her?" 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Danby  shaking  her  hei 
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— "  it's  no  carriage  overturned,  I'm  thinking, 
Susan." 

"  Why  what  are  you  thinking,  madam, — 
that  maybe  she's  staid  away,  without  leave, 
for  to  go  to  this  grand  masquerade  they're  all 
a  talking  of?  Never  tell  me  !  That's  not  a 
sort  of  a  place  our  missis  will  ever  be  a 
putting  her  head  in and  without  her  hus- 
band's leave  and  countenance  forsooth !  — 
Don't,  Matthew  Daiiby — ^Don't  nourish  sus- 
picions, as  I  see  by  your  look  you  do.  Don't 
think  badly  of  the  sweetest  young  lady  and 

the  best  wife  ever  man  had And  don't, 

madam — ^I  pray  you  don't — put  such  thoughts 
into  young  master's  head  —  I'll  lay  my  life, 
she's  where  she  ought  to  be — but  I'm  sadly 
afeard  there's  been  some  accident " 


"  It  does  not  signify,"  cried  Susan  spring- 
ing up  from  the  chair  behind  the  door  where 
she  had  seated  herself,  and  been  watching  like 
the  rest  in  silent  expectation  for  some  time, 
"  I  must  go  to  Grosvenor  Street,  and  hear 
what's  become  of  them  all '* 

"  They'll  not  be  gone  to  bed...."  she  added. 
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in  answer  to  a  remonsttraace  from  her  minreH 
— "  Never  tell  me — they'll  not  be  gone  to  bed— 
tbat  porter  sits  there,  in  that  boge  black  Lod- 
don  waggon  of  a  thing  of  bis — day  and  nigbt — 
and  he  sleeps  no  more  than  if  be  was  a  watch- 
dog, which  be  looks  tike  enough.  He's  altcw/t 
awake  —  and  at  all  boars  there's  coming  and 
going  in  tbem  bouses  —  and  I'll  call  Bifj^ 
up  and  we'll  go  together,  and  I'll  bring  yon 
news  of  some  sort  or  other,  Matthew  Danby." 

"  I'll  go  myself,"  said  Mr.  Danby. 

"  Yon  won't  do  no  such  tbing,  begging 
yoar  pardon,  sir,  for  the  night's  like  the  de- 
loge,  and  the  streets  are  all  of  a  swim — and 
you're  all  of  a  tremble  now,  like  a  leaf— and 
how  shall  I  get  you  along  the  slippery  flag> 
stones?  No,  no,  missis,  don't  let  him — Let 
Biggs  and  rae  go.  We'll  get  along  fast 
enough,  and  be  back  again  in  a  twinkling." 

It  took  yet  another  half  hour  to  awakeo 
Biggs,  and  for  Biggs  to  dress  himself.  It  was 
balf-past  three  before  Susan  could  set  oot. 

It  was  near  five  before  she  retomed. 

She  was  alone 

She  came  straight  up  stairs,  looking  pal^ 
scared,  and  bewildered. 
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"  Has  there  been  an  accident?"  was  Mr. 
Danby's  hurried  exclamation. 

"  No,  sir...*' 

"  Sit  down,  and  tell  us,"  said  Mrs.  Danby 
with  a  sort  of  forced  composure,  seeing  that 
her  son  could  not  speak. 

"  You  needn't  have  gone  for  to  be  afeard 
that  I  should  find  'em  all  asleep  in  Grosvenor 
Street ;"  she  began  roughly,  "  for  there's 
not  a  servant  among  'em,  I  verily  believe, 
a-bed — and  there's  neither  master,  nor  missis, 
nor  any  on  'em  come  home.  Though  it  went 
half-past  four  o'clock  afore  I  left  the  door." 

"  Well  but,"  said  Mr.  Danby  endeavouring 
to  recall  his  spirits  and  recollect  himself; 
*'  that,  I  believe,  is  no  such  very  unusual 
thing.... They  keep  extremely  late  hours  in 
fashionable  houses,  I  understand." 

**  It's  late,  five  o'clock  in  the  rooming  is 
for  the  most  fashionablest  of  them,  I  expect ; 
but  that's  not  it.  There's  something  more 
than  common  a*going  on — the  very  nurses  in 
the  nursery  haven't  been  a-bed.  Will  you  hear 
what  I  have  to  tell  or  not...?" 

'^  For  (rod's  sake !  let  us  hear " 
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"  Well  then,  I  went  and  knocked  and  i 
as  Dsoal,  and  the  old  porter  opeued,  an 
asked,  '  Who's  at  home  V — '  Nobody,'  sayi 
— '  At,"  says  I, '  in  your  lying  fashion  of 
at  home,  I  know  Ycry  well,  —  but  my  mi 
was  oat  with  your  miseis,  and  she's  not  ci 
back  to  her  house ;  and  we  are  all  Doe 
like,  for  fear  of  an  accident  with  some  o'  t 
carriages — so,  pray,  tell  the  truth,  friend- 
knows  the  porter  and  he  knows  me) — w 
at  home  ? — and  how  did  they  come  home, 
where*s  my  own  missis  V 

•' '  There's  none  of  'em  come  home,— 
one,'  says  fae,  '  without  any  of  them  lie 
as  you  call  them ! — that  is  to  say,  the; 
all  been  at  home — your  missis,  and  all ; 
thtry've  all  gone  out  again.  Some  one  « 
some  another.  Some  by  ODes,  and  some 
twos ;  but  it's  not  for  a  porter  to  have  e; 
or  ears,  or  any  natural  senses  ;  and  if  it  wai 
that  you're  a  friend  of  Charlotte's  there, 
the  nursery,  I  would  not  tell  you  so  much 
that.  But  your  missiH  is  safe  enough  fi 
carriage  accidents ;  be  yon  sure  of  that — i 
so  go  your  ways>  and  let  me  go  <m  with 
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nap.'  And  so  he  turned  round,  and,  sure  as 
you're  alive,  was  snoring  away,  as  usual,  in 
five  seconds  like." 

"  And  is  this  all  you  leanied  ?"  began  Mrs. 
Danby. 

"  No,  ma'am,  it  isn't ;  I  went  right  up  into  the 
nursery,  for  I  wanted  to  hear  more.  I  thought 
to  have  found  them  all  abed,  but  I  thought 
I'd  try,  for  my  heart  misgave  me  like,  from  the 
porter's  manner,  that  all  was  not  as  it  ought 
for  to  be.  And  so,  I  opened  the  nursery 
door  softly  to  avoid  waking  the  children; 
but  there  was  nurse  up,  and  sitting  by  the 
fire,  and  the  child  asleep  upon  her  knee. — 
Nurse  looked  as  if  she  had  been  crying... 

•*  *  Oh !  is  it  you,  Susan  ?'  she  said,  turning 
round ;  *  only  you !  How  come  you  here,  at 
this  time  of  night  ?' 

"  *  A-seeking  of  my  missis,'  says  I,  *  who's 
never  come  home !' 

"  We'd  a  little  more  talk— but  I  won't 
bother  you  with  it,  indeed,  I  won't,  Master 
Matthew  —  for  I  can  see  how  you  look ; 
your  poor  heart's  all  a-going  noways ;  but  I'll 
tell  you  all  I  learned  without  plaguing  you 
with  more  of  my  nonsense. 

VOL.  III.  o 
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"  They  didn't  any  of  'em  come  home  from 
that  confoanded  breakfast  till  very  late.  It 
was  dark... 

"  Firat  comes  Mrs.  Lenox,  all  by  herself, 
in  some  other  carriage  than  her  own ;  snd 
she  goes  into  her  bondoir,  and  tears  off  her 
bonnet  without  untying  the  strings ;  and 
slips  off  her  cloak,  and  her  bracelets,  as  if 
she  was  sufibcatiiig — and  then  op  into  hei 
nur8er}'^-and  her  children  are  both  asleep. 

"  She  comes  right  into  the  middle  of  die 
room,  looking  all  as  one  more  dead  thu 
alive.  And  she  stood  nith  her  face  blue, 
almost  black,  nurse  said,  bolt  nprigbt  in  tbe 
middle  of  the  nursery,  looking  round  all 
scared,  as  it  were;  and  then  she  dashes  to 
the  children's  beds ;  and  begins  for  to  kneel 
down,  and  to  kiss  their  poor  little  hands,  like 
one  distracted  ;  but  alt  without  shedding  one 

single  tear and  the  little  ones  were  soon 

awaked,  and  began  to  scream  and  to  cry; 
and  she  snatches  up  baby,  and  clasps  ii 
to  her  heart  and  runs  round  and  round  the 
nursery  with  it,  like  one  oat  of  her  mind;... 
and  then  Master  Timmy,  as  they  call  him, 
cries  for  mamma,  and  she  flings  herself  on  the 
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ind  half  smothers  him  with  kisses;  and  then 
3  is  a  loud  thundering  knock  at  the  door ; 

she  gathers  up  her  hair,  which  had  all 
)Ied  about  her  shoulders,  and  starts  away, 

one  at  the  judgment-call,  and  on  with 
bonnet  and  shawl  again,  and  down  stairs, 

into  the  carriage  and  she  is  gone " 

be  mother  and  son,  fixed  and  almost  as 
IS  statues,  listened  to  the  appalling  tale, 
isan  went  on, — 

The  next  who  comes  in  is  Colonel  Lenox 
le  master  himself;  and  he,  he's  a  great 
^art,  handsome  man.     Did  you  ever  see 

sir  ?  Such  a  noble  figure  of  a  man ! 
i  a  roi/al  looking  man,  as  one  may  say  ; 
he  comes  in.      And  nurse  heard  his  voice 

loud  down  stairs ;  he  was  a-asking  for 
Lenox,  and  whose  carriage  she  was  a-gone 
-It's  the  worst  of  Colonel  Lenox,  he  goes 
terrible  passions  at  times.    And  there  he 

a-swearing  and  a-banging  about,  and  at 

up  he  comes  tearing  into  the  nursery ; 
he  asks,  *  Has  Mrs.  Lenox  been  here  to- 
t?'  And  nurse  tells  him  as  how  she's 
i  a-going  on — a-kissing  the  children  like 
or  mad  thing.     And  then  he  gives  a  kind 
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of  a  cry,  and  he  catches  up  the  poor  things, 
and  kisses  them  each  of  them,  once — ^but  such 

I  a  kiss !  nurse  said  —  and  down  he  goes  again 

!  and  bang  out  of  the  house. 

\  ^^  The  last  as  comes  in  is  our  sweet  missis, 

j  and  she  must  go  up  into  the  nursery  too ;  so 

'  Nurse  had  it  all,  you  see. 

»  ^^  Then  she  comes  up,  hurried  and  trem- 

'1  bling  with  haste  and  want   of  breath,  and 

looking  just  like  a  glancing,  innocent  angel, 
says  nurse,  after  all  their  passionate  ways, 
and  she  asks  too,  has  Mrs.  Lenox  been  home  ? 
And  when  nurse  tells  her  of  how  she'd  been 
a-going  on,  our  dear  young  lady  falls  into  a 
sort  of  despair,  too,  like,  and  falls  a- kissing 
and  weeping  over  the  children,  her  tears 
streaming  like  rain  over  her  beautiful  cheeks, 
and  all  kneeling  on  the  ground  in  her  beau- 
tiful dress;  and  up  comes  the  housemaid  all 
in  a  hurry,  with  a  little  note,  and  a  great 
black  sort  of  a  cloak,  and  a  black  mask— 
they  call  them  cloaks  dominys,  they  tell 
nie — and  she  reads  the  note,  and  tears  it  into 
a  million  pieces,  and  puts  it  on  the  fire ;  and 
then,  her  beautiful  white  bands  all  in  a  trem- 
ble,  so  that  she  can  hardly  put  on  her  do- 
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miny,  or  fix  her  nasty  black  mask — down 
stairs  with  her.  And  there's  a  carriage  at 
the  door — and  there's  a  man  it,  another  black 
dominy  and  a  black  mask  too ;  and  he  was  a 
man,  for  Phillips  saw  his  boot,  and  the  valet 
said  it  was  his  master's  boot ;  and  he  steps 
out  of  the  carriage,  and  puts  her  in,  and 
jumps  in  after  her. 

"  She  was  a-crying  under  her  mask,  the 
servants  said....And  that's  all," — said  Susan, 
sitting  down,  panting  for  breath,  and  looking 
like  one  almost  distracted  herself. 

Mr.  Danby  had  by  this  time  become  al- 
most literally  transfixed  in  his  chair  —  his 
cheek  grew  deadly  pale — ^his  eyes  stared,  his 
jaw  fell — ^he  seemed  to  be  dying. 

"  Master,  master !"  —  "  Son,  son !"  —  cried 
both  the  women  at  once,  running  up  to 
him. 

"  Don't  take  on  so,  master !  —  perhaps 
they're  only  all  gone  to  the  nasty  maskerade, 
after  all.  Biggs  is  gone  to  the  maskerade 
house  to  inquire,  and  he'll  call  the  last 
thing  at  Grosvenor  Street,  and  see  whether 
they  be  any  of  them  come  back. — I  saw 
powers   of   carriages,    with   masks  in    'em. 
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She  had  four  pieces  of  torn  paper  in  her 
hand. 

She  placed  them  before  her  son.  He  took 
them,  and  with  wonderful  composure  read — 

"  You  were  —  you  ever  have  been  —  you 
ever  will  be — the  tutelary  angel  of  my  des- 
tiny !  I  will  meet  you  at  the  place  you  ap- 
point :  and  owe  my  happiness — ^all  the  hap- 
piness that  is  left  on  earth  for  me  —  to  you. 

"  E.  L." 

**  I  know  the  hand,  mother,  perfectly," 
said  Mr.  Danby,  tearing  the  paper  into  the 
minutest  atoms,  with  a  coolness  and  per- 
severance  that  surprised  her. 

"  And  now,"  said  he,  once  more  taking  out 
his  watch,  ^^  it  is  past  six  o'clock,  Susan.  My 
poor  mother  looks  pale  and  ill  —  she  is  not 
accustomed  to  this  watching.  Take  her,  and 
put  her  to  bed  carefully. . .  Nay,  dear,  good 
Susan,  you  need  not  make  yourself  unhappy 
about  me.  We  have  done  very  well  vnthout 
this  woman — we  vnU  do  vri£hout  her  again ; 
but  be  sure  you  are  kind  to  her  father  P* 

Poor  Mrs.  Danby,  in  spite  of  her  tough 
spirit,  was  now  thoroughly  knocked-up  and 
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subdued.  She,  like  maDy  other  people,  coald 
anticipate  with  almost  a.  feeling  of  com- 
placency at  a  distance,  a  catastrophe  which 
completely  overwhelmed  her  when  it  actonlly 
occurred. 

The  bitterness  of  her  son's  distress  ste 
read  in  the  very  calmness  of  his  manner  ami 
countenance.  It  was  the  very  first  time  in 
ber  life  that  she  bad  stood  in  the  3n~ful  pre- 
sence of  misery.  She  felt  quite  sick,  faint, 
and  ill ;  and  though  unwilling  to  leave  him, 
suffered  herself,  at  last,  to  yield  to  the  soh- 
citations  of  Susan,  and  to  be  led  home  to  bed. 

It  was  now  broad  daylight  —  Emilia  did 
not  appear — and  they  had  all  three  lost 
every  expectation  of  ever  seeing  her  more. 

So  they  separated  in  a  weary,  melancholy 
manner. 

The  two  women,  accompanied  bj  Biggs, 
who  had  not  again  gone  to  bed,  and  whom 
Susan  entreated  to  help  her  with  her  old  mis- 
tress, set  forward  for  Charlotte  Street. 

But — when  they  were  all  gone — Mr.  Dauby 
took  his  hat,  and  walked  out  to  the  chemist's. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

Oh  call  me  not  to  justify  the  wrong 
That  thy  unkindness  lays  upon  my  heart. 

Shakspeare. 

Emilia,  looking,  as  I  have  attempted  vainly 
to  describe  her,  beautiful,  charming,  interesting 
— and  the  more  interesting,  that  her  sweet  coun- 
tenance had  a  somewhat  troubled  and  clouded 
expression — ^had  set  forward  in  Mrs.  Lenox's 
carriage,  and  soon  arrived  in  Grosvenor  Street. 

The  footmen  knocked,  opened  the  carriage- 
door,  and  with  the  announcement  ^*  Mrs.  Lenox 
is  coming  down,"  stood  on  each  side,  waiting 
for  her :  it  was  vain,  therefore,  to  ask  to  descend 
and  speak  to  Colonel  Lenox  here, — she  must 
wait,  perforce,  for  the  meeting  in  the  garden. 

His  note  had  dissatisfied  and  vexed  her :  there 
was  something  in  the  tone  of  it  distressing  to 
her  feelings :  it  might  and  it  might  not  mean  to 
imply  that  he  had  at  last  submitted  to  the  terms 
of  simple  friendship  which  she  was  so  resolutely 
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determined  to  enforce  :  it  bad  annoyed  her,  i 
had  added  to  ttie  cloud  upon  her  coontenaoc 

Mrs.  Lenox  did  not  keep  her  long  woiti 
dressed  io  the  most  beautiful  and  aii;  mani 
she  came  carelessly  flattering  down,  and,  eo 
ing  the  carriage,  placed  hereelf  by  the  eid 
her  friend.  The  carriage  waa  open,  the 
bright,  blue,  and  shining,  with  white  fl; 
clouds  careering  over  head.  The  air  was  i 
sweet  and  refreshing,  as  the  light  carriage  da 
forward,  and  made  its  way  towards  Wimbled 
Emilia  looked  at  Lisa,  and  Lisa  looked  at  En 

It  was  Idsa  who  spoke  6rst. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Emily,  you  seem  equi{ 
for  conquest  this  morning.  Why,  what  a  lo 
dress  you  have  got  on.  That  dress  was  n 
hatched  in  Chancery  Lane,  III  be  bound.  W 
of  the  fairies  brought  it  to  yon  ftt)m  the  tasl 
regions  of  the  West?  Wherever  you  goi 
yon  look  uncommonly  well  in  it,  Emilia." 

There  was  tbe  least  possible  tinge  oi 
humour,  of  anxiety,  of  mry,  aa  she  spoke. 

"  It  is  a  present  from  Mr.  Danby," 
Emilia :  "  bat  do  not  let  as  talk  of  mj  mwi 
I  have  something  of  more  importance  to  s| 
to  you  about,  Lisa." 
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Lisa's  colour  rose. 

**  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  bother  me 
again  with  your  ridiculous,  prudish  notions 
about  masquerades.  Why  on  earth,  pray,  am  I 
not  to  go— where  every  one  else  in  the  town  is 
going?  it  is  too  absurd.  Pray,  Emilia,  don't 
say  one  word  more  upon  that  subject — for,  I 
tell  you  beforehand,  they  will  be  all  thrown 
away." 

*^  There  would  be  no  reason  upon  earth  why 
you  should  not  go,  Lisa,  if  Colonel  Lenox  had 
no  objection  to  your  going ;  but  as  his  opinions 
upon  this  subject  are,  unfortunately,  pretty  well 
known,  and  as — ^forgive  me,  Lisa— you  are  sus- 
pected of  being  somewhat  too  much  under  other 
influences — ^and. ..." 

*^  Don't  talk  to  me  in  this  way,  Emilia — you 
take  too  much  upon  yourself — I  won't  bear 
It ... . 

Emilia  was  silenced  for  a  moment ;  then  she 
attempted  the  subject  again. 

*^  Let  me  only  tell  you  what  passed  the  other 
night  at  C.'s  Club — let  me  make  you  aware  of 
the  truth  of  the  facts,  at  least,  Lisa— of  course, 
afterwards  you  must  do  as  you  please." 

*^  I  don't  want  to  hear  disagreeable  facts— I 
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bate  these  tell-tale  sort  of  things  ;  what  is  it  to 
me  what  young  men  say  at  their  clabs?" 

And  she  turned  herself  away,  and  looked 
doggedly  out  of  the  other  side  of  the  carriage, 
as  if  resolved  not  to  listen  to  a  word  more. 

But  Emilia  persevered,  and  related  as  briefly 
as  she  could  all  that  she  had  learned.  Sheeoulii 
not  feel  sure  whether  Lisa  even  heard  one  syllsbk 
that  she  said.  She  kept  her  face  obstinatelf 
turned  away,  and  appeared  occupied  in  watcbiog 
every  object  that  they  chanced  to  pass. 

At  length  her  carriage  drove  through  the  gate 
into  Mr.  Gibson's  beautiful  and  extensive  pleft* 
sure-grounds- — she  then  threw  herself  bact,  and 
played  negligently  with  the  tassels  of  her  cor- 
delier, every  now  and  then  looking  op  to 
answer  the  salotes  of  her  difierent  friends  at 
they  passed  by,  but  not  taking  the  slightest 
notice  of  Emilia. 

A  group  of  gentlemen  stood  aboat  the  dooi, 
and  under  the  magnificent  Grecian  portico,  as 
the  carriage  drove  up;  and  Emilia  distinguished, 
with  a  beating  heart,  the  tall  figure  of  Colooet 
Lenox,  pre-eminent  among  the  rest.  Mr.  Wilcoi 
was  also  there,  but  not  that  one  person  whom 
she  most  of  all  dreaded  to  see. 
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Followed  by  the  two  gentlemen,  Lisa  and  her 
friend,  having  crossed  a  lofty  and  splendidly  or- 
namented hall,  literally  tapestried  with  flowers 
and  plants,  entered  the  drawing-room,  whose 
windows,  down  to  the  ground,  were  wide  open, 
and  showed  the  bright  beaming  sun  glittering 
upon  the  lake  beyond,  nnder  the  arched  hangings 
of  crimson  and  white  muslin  that  softened  the 
beautiful  light.  Here  they  were  introduced  to 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  having  paid  their 
devoirs  and  exchanged  the  half  dozen  sentences 
de  rigueur  upon  such  occasions,  the  party  strolled 
through  the  open  window  to  the  velvet,  grassy 
lawns  and  enchanted  gardens  beyond. 

The  gardens  were  but  a  repetition  of  the  well- 
known  but  most  beautiful  English  scene  —  of 
pendent  groves,  of  magnificent  trees,  whose 
branches  kissed  the  green  turf  at  their  feet ;  of 
flowers  of  every  form  and  hue,  disposed  in  the 
most  artistical  variety ;  of  basins,  and  canals  of 
transparent  water— of  fountains  sparkling  gaUy 
in  the  sun. — They  were  filled  with  gay  groups  of 
visitors,  their  dresses  displaying  all  the  bright 
hues  of  the  rainbow,  while  the  various  military 
bands,  sounding  and  clanging  through  the  air, 
gave  life  and  animation  to  the  scene. 
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Sarely,  of  all  fonns  of  festivity — so  that  the 
suD  wili  but  shine — a  breakfast  of  this  descrip- 
Uon  is  the  moBt  festive. 

little,  however,  were  the  minds  of  any  of  sry 
party  attuned  to  such  festivity.  Emilia,  sepa- 
rated by  the  crowd  from  the  two  gentlemeo, 
passed  out  alone,  silent  and  unregarded,  for  $he 
knew  no  one ;  while  Lisa  was  soon  sorroaDded 
by  a  crowd  of  admiring  acquaintance,  and  vu 
oot  of  her  sight  before  she  was  aware.  Wliicli 
way  Mrs.  Lenox  took  escaped  her  notice  in  the 
hurry  and  confusion  of  the  moment,  natural  to  me 
ao  little  accustomed  of  late  to  these  kind  of  scenes. 

She  walked  slowly  up  aod  down  the  beaatifol 
terrace  in  front  of  the  house,  smiling  in  a  some- 
what melancholy  manner  at  her  own  exceeding 
simplicity,  which  could  have  led  her  so  earned/ 
to  desire,  for  Lisa's  sake,  to  be  present  at  this 
breakfast,  when  it  was  plain  her  presence  or  ab- 
sence would  be  equally  unimportant  and  equallj 
ineffectual  to  influence  her  friend'x  condnet  in 
the  least  degree.  She  was  musing  painfoUj 
upon  all  these  things  as  she  paced  the  gnas 
alone — but  not  long  was  she  suffered  so  to  re- 
main ;  she  heard  a  quick  step  approaching  her — 
tamed — it  was  Colonel  Lenox. 
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She  was  at  the  further  end  of  the  long  terrace, 
when  he  came  up  to  her,  where  it  was  terminated 
by  a  winding,  shady  walk,  which  led  to  another 
part  of  the  flower-gardens. 

*•  You  wanted  to  speak  to  me,  Mrs,  Danby,'* 
said  he,  addressing  her  in  a  grave,  ceremonious 
manner,  and  pointing  to  the  walk  before  them. 

Emilia  coloured,  hesitated ;  a  feeling  of  doubt, 
of  distrust  came  over  her;  he  looked,  it  is 
true,  ceremonious  and  cold — and  yet,  there  was 
a  repressed  agitation  and  impatience  under  this 
assumed  manner,  which  she — she  who  knew  him 
80  perfectly — ^understood  but  too  well. 

She  looked  so  exceedingly  lovely  at  that 
moment — so  like  the  Emilia  Wyndham  of  former 
and  happier  times — that  he  found  it  impossible 
to  preserve  the  coldness  of  manner  he  had  at 
first  affected. 

^^  Say  what  you  have  to  say,  Emilia,"  he  said 
in  a  low  voice,  and  a  rapid,  agitated  manner ; 
^^  it  concerns  Mrs.  Lenox,  I  suppose :  let  me 
hear  it,  and  let  me  be  gone." 

"  Do  you  know  her  plans  for  the  evening  ?" 

**  No,  surely — I  never  trouble  my  head  about 
her  plans. " 

**  Ah !  Colonel  Lenox,"  she  exclaimed,  shaking 
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quarrel  upon  the  subject  once  before  • . .  but  I 
stood  my  ground,  carried  my  point,  and  forced 
her  to  send  a  refusal.  Who  can  have  had  the 
malice  or  the  impertinence  to  persuade  her  into 
this  folly  r 

**  Mrs.  Castlerising  has  been  arranging  a  party 
in  character,  I  believe — ^you  cannot  wonder  that 
she  was  anxious  to  have  your  beautiful  Lisa  to 
make  one  of  it." 

"  Mrs.  Castlerising  !  Is  it  possible  ?  Lisa  going 
with  thenij  of  all  people  in  the  world  !" 
And  why  not  with  them  ?" 
You  know  nothing  about  it,"  he  cried,  with 
his  old  abruptness;  "  Why  not  with  them? — They 
are  the  very  last  people  on  earth  that  she  ought 
to  be  seen  with.  Good  heavens,  what  a  fool  she 
is !" 

Emilia  was  silent.  She  felt  as  those  who 
have  the  generosity — or  the  imprudence,  as  the 
case  may  be — to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  others 
are  fated  to  feel — the  most  painful  doubt  and 
anxiety  as  to  whether  she  should  actually  do 
good  or  harm  by  a  measure  so  excessively  diffi- 
cult and  embarrassing  as  the  one  she  had  adopted. 
Had  she  said  enough?  Had  she  said  too  much? 
Might  she  not  merely  irritate  Colonel  Lenox 
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against  bis  wife,  and  fail  in  persnading  bim  to 

the  only  conrs©  which  could  be  of  service? 

At  last,  after  a  panse  of  some  continnance, 

— during  which  he  walked  by  her  side  with  tlat 

impatient,  irritated  countenance,  which  she  re- 

membered of  old— she  ventared  again  to  brat 

silence,  and  to  say, 

"  Lisa  has,  I  see,  set  her  heart  upon  this  ms*- 

qaerade,  where,  she  assures  me,  all  of  her  ac- 

quaintance are  going — Why  should  you  not  go 

-i 

with  her?— why  not  indulge  her  in  a  wish  tUi 

seems  so  natural  ? — Only  give  her  yoar  counte- 

nance and  protection,  and  all  will  be  well." 

"/  go  with  her!    /  make  a  mountebank  of 

myself  for  the  sake  of  indulging  this  wild,  this 

insatiable  love  of  pleasure,  which  keeps  ber  in 

one  restless  state  of  irritating  excitement,  to 

the  neglect  of  every  duty  she  has  upon  earth!" 

i 

"Ah,  Colonel  Lenox,  do  not  say  eo ! — yo« 

\ 

mistake  the  character  of  Lisa — indeed  you  do. 

■1' 

This  insatiable  craving  for  excitement  and  plea- 

sure is  not  her  real  nature had  she " 

'« 

"  Had  she  been  like  you !" — he  cried ;  bo( 

ii 

checking  himself,  "  don't  turn  away,  Emiha,  lam 

not  going  to  offend  yon.     To  see  you  thus— thw, 

as  at  the  last  moment  we  parted  !— yourself  again 
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— the  Emilia  Wyndham  of  the  Oaks,  drives  me 
almost  beside  myself. — Forgive  me — but  when  I 
contrast  her!.... Good  heavens,  grant  me  patience, 
for  I  am  a  miserable  man !" 

"  Oh,  Colonel  Lenox !"  she  exclaimed,  her 
cheek  growing  first  very  red,  then  very  pale,  as 
she  turned  hurt  and  displeased  away,  "  why  will 
you  talk  in  this  manner  ?  Why  will  you  make  me 
repent  that  I  have  ventured  to  speak  to  you— that 
I  have  been  so  very,  very  foolish  as  to  interfere  in 
your  aflfairs  !...I  see  it  is  all  useless.. .How  can  you 
—why  will  you  persist  in  these  wretched  com- 
parisons, which  wrong  your  Lisa  as  much  as  they 
do  myself?" 

"  They  do  indeed  do  her  a  grievous  wrong !" 
said  he,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

Emilia  was  now  quite  at  a  stand. — She  felt 
that  a  conversation  such  as  this  ought  at  all 
events  to  be  put  an  end  to — and  yet,  the  very 
purpose  of  the  conversation  seemed  worse  than 
defeated. — But  to  stay  and  listen  to  language 
such  as  this  was  utterly  impossible. 

She  prepared,  therefore,  to  leave  him,  saying, 

'^  I  am  sorry  to  be^  again  disappointed,  but  I 
see  the  less  we  meet  the  better — you  will  not 
try  to  be  reasonable,  and  I  have  taken  my  reso- 
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lotion :  but  do  not  forget  what  I  came  liere 
say — make  ase  of  It  at  yoar  best  discretioD,  1 
do  not  neglect  my  warning." 

And  she  quitted  him  and  retamed  to  i 
terrace,  where  she  was  soon  joined  by  Mr.  ^ 
cox.  She  found  also  among  the  crowd  one 
two  ladies  of  her  acquaintance  in  former  tiu 
and  BO  managed  to  pass  away  the  most  anxi< 
and  disagreeable  morning  of  her  life,  with< 
the  additional  awkwardness  and  disagreeablen 
of  walking  totally  and  ahsolotely  alone,  ai 
joyous  and  social  crowds. 

In  every  group  that  she  passed — on  ert 
bench— in  every  bower — she  looked  anxiou 
for  Mrs.  Lenox — in  vain — Mrs.  Lenox  was  i 
"where  to  be  seen. 

The  evening  was  now  advancing,  and  I 
company  were  beginning  to  leave  the  gardi 
and  return  to  town,  to  prepare  for  the  ensiii 
masquerade. 

Emilia,  impatient  to  quit  a  scene  which  I 
proved  to  her  so  peculiarly  unpleasant,  n 
entreated  her  faithful  squire,  Mr.  Wilcox, 
search  the  gardens,  find  oat  Mrs.  Leoox,  a 
inquire  when  she  intended  to  return  home. 

Mr.  Wilcox  was  absent  nearlj  an  ba 
daring  which  Emilia  sat  alone  upon  one  of  t 
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benches,  endeavouring  to  occupy  herself  by 
listening  to  the  beautiful  Italian  airs  which  the 
band  seemed  to  be  indulging  their  own  taste  by 
playing  most  charmingly,  in  place  of  the  loud 
sounding  waltzes  with  which  they  had  indulged 
the  company. 

At  last  she  saw  him  issuing  from  the  dark 
and  arched  walk  of  lime-trees,  where  her  own 
interview  with  Colonel  Lenox  had  taken  place  : 
he  walked  slowly,  and  looked  extremely  grave ; 
he  had  a  small  piece  of  paper  in  his  hand ;  a 
line  or  two  was  scrawled  in  pencil  upon  it. 

"  Have  you  found  her  at  last  ?'* 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  looking  uneasy ;  "  but  she 
has  left  the  gardens." 

**  Left  the  gardens !    Good  heavens !  what  am^ 
I  to  do  ?" 

"  She  gave  me  this  hasty  pencilled  scrawl  for 
you,"  said  he,  giving  her  the  morsel  of  twisted 
paper. 

There  were  but  half  a  dozen  words. 

"  I  leave  the  carriage  for  you.  Do  what  you 
Uke  with  it." 

"Who  did  she  go  with?  Do  you  know?" 
cried  Emilia. 
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"  She  went  &waj  with  Mrs.  Castleriai 
{Mrtj,"  said  be.  "  From  what  I  could  gat] 
thej  ftze  all  inteDding  to  dine  together,  and 
go  to  this  masqnenule  in  company." 

**  Then  she  dors  go  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  shaking  his  head. 

"  Haa  she  Been  Colonel  Lenox  V 

**  I  am  very  maeh  afraid  she  has.  I  do 
nndeistand  it  qnite,  Mis.  Danby  —  but  I 
a&aid  Colonel  Lenox  has  done  anything 
adopt  the  means  best  calculated  to  bring  si 
a  young  cieatore  as  Mrs.  Lenox  to  reason, 
met  him  jost  aboat  to  leare  the  gardens,  witt 
inBamed  a  countenance,  that  I  fear  some  des 
rate  scene  has  been  passing  between  them.  Gi 
jiearens !  does  it  not  seem  like  the  wildest 
sanity  to  provoke  her  to  desperation  at  snel 
moment!.. ..And  if  yoa  had  seen  her  foce  as : 
gave  me  that  hasty  scrawl  —  and  taming  h 
me,  was  led  to  Mrs.  Castlerising's  carriage 
the  very  last  man  upon  eaidi  that  you  wo 
wish  to  see  with  her.... 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Danby !"  he  cried,  breaking  • 
again  with  sndden  vehemence,  "  why  shonl 
disguise  the  troth  ?    This  very  night,  if  jfou 
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not  save  her,  she  is  lost.     I  am  sure  of  it— I 
saw  his  face/' 

Emilia  turned  pale  as  death — a  sickness  came 
oyer  her — and  her  heart  beat  so  rapidly  that  she 
could  hardly  breathe.  She  had  started  up — she 
sat  down  again...." Save  her!  save  her!"  she 
muttered.  "  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Only  tell 
me  what  can  be  done?"  Then,  holding  her 
hands  pressed  against  her  bosom  to  stay  the 
hurry  of  her  spirits,  she  said,  more  composedly, 
**  Yes,  Mr.  Wilcox.... give  me  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion. She  shall  not  perish  if  we  can  save  her. 
Assist  me  to  think  what  course  to  pursue." 

"  I  will  call  up  Colonel  Lenox's  carriage,  that 
you  may  immediately  return  to  town.  You  will 
overtake  her  before  she  has  finished  dressing, 
probably.  If  too  late  for  that,  you  will  follow 
her  to  Mrs.  Castlerising's  house  in  Harley  Street. 
If  too  late  for  that,  I  cdnfess  I  am  at  a  loss  what 
to  advise." 

**  I  know  her  dress,"  said  Emilia,  now  quite 
restored  to  her  wonted  energy.  "  If  too  late  for 
that,  we  must  follow  her  to  the  masquerade.  She 
shall  not  be  lost.  We — I  say  we— tor  I  am  sure 
you  will  not  desert  me  in  this  extremity,  Mr. 
Wilcox." 
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I  Dee-i  EOt  giTe  you  his  assurances — they  a 
•irr?:.»i  0!ie  another,  at  least,  perfectly. 

I  L&s:en  through  all  these  preliminary  step 
I  ki:'>w  not  why  I  give  you  these  conversatioB 
CT  mizi  is  disiarbe<l,  and  in  a  sort  of  hnrr 
thi^  U  an  OvlioQs  and  a  painful  subject. 

I:  was  impossible  to  get  the  carriage  up  foi 
ct-i.s:ienLble  time;  three  quarters  of  an  hoar 
TLOv^  had  elapsed  l»efore  it  could  be  found ; 
quarter  more  before  Mrs.  Danby  could  rea 
ii :  a  qiiarter  more  before  the  coachman  con 
diseml*arras^  himself  from  the  surrounding  croi 
of  carriages ;  and  it  was  ten  o'clock  before, 
spile  of  her  impatience,  she  could  reach  town. 

Mr.  Wilcox  had  settled  with  her  that,  as  sa 
as  be  Lad  seen  her  into  the  carriage,  he  shou 
mo:izt  Lis  horse*  gallop  onward,  and  learn  j 
he  could  of  the  Duke's  plans  for  the  night- 
tha:  he  would  then  return  to  Grosvenor  Stre 
and  repon  what  discoveries  he  had  made: 
Mrs.  Lenox  were  stiU  there,  all  would  be  wd 
if  not,  that  Emilia,  under  his  escort,  should  fc 
low  her  wherever  she 


It  was  but  too  true,  as  Mr.  Wilcox  had  ss 
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pected  —  a  scene  of  the  most  dreadfully  violent 
description  had  passed  between  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Lenox  in  that  remote  and  secluded  part  of 
the  garden  to  which  he  had  hurried  her ;  they 
had  met,  inflamed  with  mutual  jealousy,  and 
irritated  by  mutual  contempts. 

She,  her  heart  still  frittering,  her  imagination 
filled  with  the  conversation  she  had  been  en- 
gaged in  —  and  he,  in  a  state  of  mind  upon 
leaving  Emilia  which  ought  to  have  made  him 
quarrel  s'eriously  with  himself,  instead  of,  as  is 
the  case  with  too  many  in  such  moods,  being  a 
quarreler  with  all  the  world  besides — more  espe- 
cially with  that  wife  whom  he  injured  so  deeply 
by  that  unprincipled  comparison  with  another, 
which  almost  taught  him  to  hate  her. 

He  had  hurried  her,  as  I  have  said,  to  one  of 
the  deep  seclusions  of  that  varied  garden  —  a 
leafy  labyrinth  cut  in  deep  yew-hedges  —  and 
there  that  scene  took  place  which  sent  him, 
almost  wild  with  passion,  from  the  garden,  vow- 
ing that  no  power  on  eiarth  should  ever  prevail 
upon  him  to  see  her  more ;  while  Lisa,  wounded 
to  the  quick  by  his  violent  and  almost  outra- 
geous bearing — agitated  by  secret  dissatisfaction 
with  herself— cut  to  the  heart  by  his  expressions 
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of  contemptuous  indifference — jealous  of  Emilia, 
and  driven  almost  to  madness  hy  wlut  she 
tbonght  tbe  good  understanding  between  tbem, 
seemed  at  once  to  break  all  bounds.  Sbe  wu 
like  a  little  fury.  She  railed,  she  wept,  sbe 
defied  bim !  Sbe  uttered  the  last  sbaroei^s 
defiance  that  can  pass  a  woman's  lips  —  till, 
almost  mad  with  rage,  be  broke  from  her,  tell- 
ing her  to  go  where  she  would,  and  do  what 
sbe  would;  for  if  he  lived  ten  thousand,  thon- 
sand  years  he  would  never  see  nor  speak  to  her 
more. 

And  so  this  most  shocking  and  disgraceful 
scene  of  passion  terminated. 

Shaking,  weeping,  choking  with  sorrow  and 
rage  —  with  wounded  affection,  offended  pride, 
and  exasperated  temper  —  it  was  thus  tbe 
tempter  found  her.  The  contrast  of  bis  adon- 
tion,  his  humility,  bis  false  and  hypocritical  ten- 
derness, was  too  strong — the  fuith,  if  snob  t 
name  can  be  given  to  the  unholy  contract,  va 
pledged— the  promise  exchanged — and  Lisa  lefi 
tbe  gardens  with  the  careless  and  dissipated 
Mrs.  Castlerising,  to  dress  for  that  masquerade 
from  which  she  had  promised  not  to  return  hoot 
again. 
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No  wonder  that  she  avoided  meeting  Emilia 
— ^no  wonder  that  the  first  result  of  her  despe- 
rate engagement  was  the  resolution  that  the 
tried,  severe,  and  virtuous  friend,  should  hence- 
forward neither  see  nor  hear  of  her  more. 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 


I 

I 


Well  xpeedi  slike  the  banquet  and  tbe  bill ; 
And  the  gsj  dance  of  bounding  Beaatj'i  tnun 
Links  grace  and  barmonj'  in  happiest  chain. 

The  note  which  Emilia  received  while  she  was 
in  Mrs.  Lenox's  uursery  was  from  Mr.  Wilcoi, 
as  you  will  have  anticipated. 

It  briefly  related  that  he  had  brought  a  car- 
riage ;  had  procured  tickets  and  dominoes  for 
himself  and  for  her;  that  the  party  from  Mn- 
Castlerising's  was  already  gone ;  and  that  it  wi* 
necessary  they  should  immediately  follow  to  the 
rooms. 

He  would  explain  himself  further,  he  said,  as 
they  went  along. 

We  have  seen  how  she  hastily  pnt  on  her 
mask,  wrapped  herself  in  the  black  domino,  and 
entered  the  carriage,  where  this  indefatigable 
friend  was  waiting  for  her. 

A  few  words  were  sufficient  to  explain  what 
he  bad  done  since  they  had  parted. 
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He  had  indeed  been  indefatigable. 

He  was  of  old,  you  know,  an  unwearied 
hunter,  and,  urged  by  his  good  and  honest  heart, 
and  his  determination  to  save  his  old  acquaint- 
ance from  the  horrors  of  guilt  into  which  she 
was  about  to  be  betrayed,  he  had  used  his  talent 
to  no  small  effect  in  tracking  the  Duke*s  move- 
ments, and  had  acquired  a  wonderful  amount  of 
information  in  the  time. 

He  had  discovered  the  dress  the  Duke  was  to 
wear  at  the  masquerade — he  had  been  to  New- 
man's, and  had  learned  that  one  of  the  Duke's 
carriages,  with  two  pair  of  posters,  was  ordered 

to  be  in  waiting  at  the  comer  of Street ; 

and  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  order  a 
chaise  and  four  horses  for  himself,  to  stand 
ready  nearly  at  the  same  spot,  in  case,  in  the 
confusion  of  the  evening,  they  should  escape 
his  vigilance,  and  a  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  be 
rendered  necessary. 

All  this  he  had  done ;  and  he  now  asked  Mrs. 
Danby  how  far  she  was  prepared  to  follow,  in 
order  to  rescue  her  friend  from  the  impending 
destruction. 

Emilia,  her  heart  beating  with  that  strange, 
vague  terror  with  which  the  pure  and  innocent 
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find  themselves  filled  when  bronght  into  ac 
relation  with  vice  and  crime,  was  leaning  1 
in  the  carriage,  her  handkerchief  to  hei  i 
though  I  believe  she  was  not  weeping. 

"  Follow  ber  !"  she  said,  in  a  low  bnt  di 
miaed  voice — "  I  would  follow  her  to  the  « 
mity  of  Europe.  Yes,  my  Lisa,  I  will  sn: 
you  from  vice,  if  it  is  too  late  to  save  yon  f 
infamy !" 

She  then,  with  much  feeling,  reiterated 
thanks  to  Mr.  Wilcox  for  the  exertions  fae 
made. 

They  proceeded,  after  this,  in  silence  ft 
short  wny,  and  then  Emilia  suddenly  thoogh 
what  would  be  Mr.  Danby's  anxiety  and  surp 
at  ber  continued  absence.  It  was  impossibl 
return  home,  in  order  to  ask  his  sanction  of 
proceedings — her  impatience  to  reach  the  I 
room,  her  horror  lest  she  should  arrive  too  1 
were  too  great  to  admit  the  possibility  of  soi 
delay. 

She  felt  sure  that  she  might  rely  upon  his  ki 
ness  and  the  justice  of  his  principles  to  appi 
of  the  step  she  was  about  to  take ;  the  c 
thing  necessary  was  to  apprize  him  of  it  im 
diately. 
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She  desired  to  stop  at  a  stationer's  shop; 
wrote  a  short  and  hasty  note  to  Mr.  Danhy; 
consigned  it  to  the  man  behind  the  counter; 
and,  relying  upon  his  promise  that  it  should  be 
forwarded  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  returned  to 
the  carriage,  and  resumed  her  way  to  the 
masquerade. 

This  note  Mr.  Danby  never  received. 


The  rooms  were  dazzling  with  a  perfect  galaxy 
of  lights  when  Mrs.  Danby  and  Mr.  Wilcox 
entered,  and  resounding  with  the  loud  music 
and  with  the  hum  of  many  voices,  as  the  merry 
maskers  passed  to  and  fro,  and  saluted  each 
other  with  the  usual  question  as  they  passed. 

There  was  the  ordinary  confused,  incongruous 
medley  of  forms  and  colours  which  a  masqued 
ball  presents,  and  which,  added  to  the  hideous 
effect  of  the  masks  themselves,  renders  it  any- 
thing but  pleasing  in  a  room  such  as  this :  that 
which,  diffused  in  the  streets,  as  abroad,  in  a 
genuine  carnival,  is  grotesque,  gay,  and  amu- 
sing, assumes  a  very  different  appearance  in  a 
London  ball-room ;  it  is  usually  a  scene  as  little 
entertaining  as  pleasing,  and  that  is  the  reason, 
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I  suppose,  why  the  faocy  ball  Las  super- 
seded it. 

The  coDtinual  endeavonr  at  the  represeBtatioB 
of  a  character  with  which  nothing  eUe  ts  in  har- 
mony— the  medley  of  different  costumes,  forms, 
and  colours,  without  either  aim  or  keeping,  de- 
feats the  purposes  of  society,  without  substi- 
tuting anything  as  good  in  its  place.  If  there 
IB  to  be  acting,  let  us  have  good  acting — a 
clever  proverb,  or  charade.  If  it  is  for  the  mere 
purposes  of  conversation  that  people  meet,  why 
make  such  fools  of  themselves  ? 

There  were  gathered  together  on  the  present 
occasion  what  everybody  knows  are  always  on 
such  occasions  to  be  found  —  monks  and  nans; 
Albanians  and  Circassians;  Turks  and  Persians; 
nursery-maids  with  babies  six  feet  high ;  milk- 
maids, emperors,  and  clowns. 

The  wisest  of  the  company  were  in  their  do- 
minoes ;  these,  having  no  character  to  support, 
talked  rather  agreeably  together ;  the  rest  was 
all  nonsense. 


In  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  room, 
and  glittering  under  the  light  of  a  giant  chande- 
lier, there  was  one  group,  however,  ao  exceed- 
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ingly  well  imagined,  and  so  very  splendidly 
dressed,  that  it  excited  universal  admiration. 
This  was  Mrs.  Castlerising's  party,  representing 
the  Rape  of  the  Lock. 

They  had  already  formed  their  splendid  qua- 
drille when  Emilia  and  Mr.  Wilcox  entered, 
and,  glittering  with  hrocade  and  jewels,  were 
dancing  to  the  animating  music  of  the  loud- 
sounding  band.  The  sylphs,  with  their  azure 
and  silver  draperies  and  sparkling  wings,  flut- 
tered round  the  Belinda  of  the  scene. 

She  was  a  beaatiful  figure,  i-adiant  with  dia- 
monds, and  elaborately  dressed  in  the  splendid 
costume  of  her  day ;  she  danced  with  indescri- 
bable ease  and  grace,  and  flirted  her  large 
painted  fan  as  she  chatted  gaily  with  the  gentle- 
men who  surrounded  her,  arrayed  in  their  gold- 
embroidered  waistcoats,  velvet  coats,  rolled  stock- 
ings, and  red-heeled  shoes. 

My  Lord  was  there,  of  course ;  but  Sir  Plume, 
it  was  universally  acknowledged,  outshone  him. 
He  rapped  his  box,  and  strutted  and  talked  non- 
sense that  was  sense,  as  Sir  Plume  should  do. 
He  was  evidently  in  the  very  highest  spirits, 
and  extremely  clever  and  witty. 

The  two  black  dominoes  stood  by  and  watched. 
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Belinda  was  really  inimitable — tlie  Tery  pCT- 
feetion  of  whim  and  gaiety  —  and  her  repartws 
were  received  with  a  chorus  of  laughter  by  die 
whole  admiring  audience,  in  which  choms  ak 
merrily  joined  herself. 

At  first,  the  two  black  dominoes  eichanged 
looks  of  astonishment ;  then  they  said,  nith  dis- 
may —  "  That  is  not  she  /"  Where  was  sbe, 
then  ?  —  And  was  Sir  Plume  he  f 

Yes ;  there  waa  no  doubt  of  that.  Mr.  Wil- 
cox had  succeeded  in  obtaining  certainty  as  to 
this  apparently  trifling  matter.  He  had,  more- 
over, caught  a  glimpse  of  him,  as  he  sat  un- 
masked in  his  carriage. 

He  was   unquestionably  still  there— and  as 
unquestionably  Newman's  posters  still  occupieJ 
the  corner  of  the  street. 
But  where  was  she  ? 
ji  Oh,  could  their  eyes  but  have  penetrated  those 

1'  masks!     Could  they  but  have  pierced  through 

* ',  those  odious  disguises,  they  might  have  fountl 

her. 

Wrapped  in  a  dark  gray  domino,  seated  in  a 

remote  corner  of  the  room,  they  might  bare 

seen  that  miserable  and  already  repenting  being. 

Shivering  and  alone,  listening  to  the  meny 
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langhter  that  broke  from  the  lively  party — 
watching  the  light  and  elegant  figure  of  Sir 
Plume,  as  he  fluttered  from  side  to  side — ^and 
already  anticipating  the  destiny  which  awaits 
the  victim  of  lawless  and  unhallowed  passion, 
in  the  sort  of  contemptuous  indifference  to 
her  present  feelings  which  she  read  in  his 
careless  gaiety. 

Alas !  alas !  for  the  hideous  mask  which,  as 
a  wall  of  adamant,  separated  her  from  her  true 
and  faithful  friends,  and  forbade  the  rescue ! 


The  rooms  are  filling  still — the  rooms  are 
fuller  and  fuller — and  the  music  seems  to  thun- 
der in  her  ears,  and  the  gaudy  crowd  of  dancers 
to  swim  before  her  eyes,  like  monstrous  and  un- 
earthly apparitions. 

Suddenly,  Sir  Plume  has  disappeared. 

What  is  to  be  done  ? 

The  hope,  the  possibility  of  intercepting  her 
before  the  irrevocable  flight,  seems  at  an  end. 
Where  is  she?     How  shall  they  discover  her? 

After  a  short  consultation,  the  only  possible 
course  left  to  be  adopted  seemed  to  be  to  watch 
the  movements  of  the  carriage  in  waiting,  and 
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be  prepared  to  follow  anil  overtake  it.  If  pos- 
sible, the  moment  it  tthonld  set  forward. 

Mr.  Wilcox  hurried  Emilia  through  the  rain, 
now  falling  in  torrents,  placed  her  in  the  hack- 
chait^e,  and  returned  to  watch. 

More  than  half  an  hour — a  mortal  half  hour, 
during  which  it  seemed  as  if  she  could  hesr  her 
heart  heat — followed. 

At  last,  there  is  a  sudden  rash  —  the  bbck 
domino  springs  into  the  carriage. 

"  The  Dover  Road." 

And  away  they  go  full  gallop. 

"  She  is  gone!"  cried  Mr.  Wilcox,  throwing 
himself  back  in  the  carriage,  taking  olT  his  mask, 
and  drawing  breath.  "  She  ia  gone ;  but,  Heaven 
be  thanked  !  we  have  not  lost  the  trace  of  ber." 

Emilia  found  it  really  impossible  to  speak. 

"  The  carriage  has  taken  the  Dover  road — of 
that  I  am  certain.  We  are  in  pursuit  of  them. 
Be  comforted,  dear  Mrs.  Danby ;  we  shall  over- 
take them  stiy." 

But  Emilia  could  receive  no  comfort.  She 
could  only  keep  her  eyes  fised  upon  the  win- 
dow, looking  out  with  a  feeling  of  the  most 
irritating  impatience  into  the  night,  if  night  it 
could  be  called ;  for  the  gray  dawn  was  already 
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breaking  upon  the  hills,  as  they  issued  from  the 
streets,  and  followed  at  full  speed  the  Dover 
road. 

It  was  raining  still,  in  the  most  pitiless  man- 
ner ;  the  ways  were  streaming  with  water ;  but 
nothing  seemed  to  impede  the  headlong  course 
of  the  carriage. 

But  in  vain  did  she  endeavour  to  penetrate 
the  thick  veil  of  falling  waters — no  carriage  in 
advance  of  them  was  to  be  seen. 

They  mounted  Blackheath  Hill ;  and  now  the 
clouds  began  to  break  and  dissipate,  and  the 
light  of  the  dawn  to  spread  —  still  no  carriage 
appeared  before  them. 

Emilia  sank  back  in  the  chaise  with  a  gesture 
of  despair. 

"Never  mind,  Mrs.  Danby,"  said  Mr.  Wil- 
cox, vainly  endeavouring  to  console  her.  "  They 
have  the  start  of  us,  I  know :  it  was  impossible 
not  to  lose  a  little  time.  But  they  are  before 
us.  I  know  the  tickets  were  made  out  for 
Bromley." 

They  were  now  at  the  bottom  of  Shooter's 
Hill;  and  there,  slowly  winding  up  the  steep 
ascent,  there  is  a  carriage !  —  a  carriage  with 
four  posters ! 
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Mr.  Wilcox  could  scarcely  forbear  giving  the 
view  halloo ! 

The  carriage  before  them  gains  the  ascent, 
and  is  off  again. 

When  they  enter  Bromley,  it  has  changed 
horses,  and  been  gone  some  time. 

Again  they  descry  it  in  the  far  distance^ 
i^in  they  strain  every  nerve  in  pursait :  they 
moont  the  top  of  Marans  Court  Hill — ^they  1«4 
down  the  prodigious  steep ;  bat  the  fagitifd 
are  gaining  upon  them.  See  how  they  fly  down 
the  precipitous  descent! 

Alas !  alas ! 

But  hold !  hold !  Look  at  the  carriage  !— 
what  is  that — what  are  they  about? — it  sways! 
— it  sways  ! — it  totters !  it  totters ! — it  ia  going ! 
— it  is  going ! — it  is  gone  ! 

Carriage,  horses,  drivers,  all  lie  in  one  con- 
fused mass  together  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 


They  soon  came  up  with  it. 

The  courier,  the  only  servant  in  attendance, 
had  been  thrown  off  the  box,  but  was  not  hurt, 
and  was  endeavouriug  to  open  the  door  of  the 
light  German  travelling  carriage,  now  all  shat- 
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tered  and  jammed  together,  and  to  extricate 
those  within. 

The  first  sounds  to  be  heard  were  those  of 
the  shrill  treble  of  a  French  female  voice,  in  all 
the  extasy  of  vociferous  terror  proper  to  her 
sex  and  nation. 

And  soon  the  figure  of  a  French  woman,  of 
rather  an  inferior  class,  was  drawn  forth  out  of 
the  window.  She  was,  in  fact,  the  wife  of  the 
courier,  who,  anxious  to  return  to  Paris,  had 
consented  to  attend  upon  the  strange)  lady  so 
far,  and  whose  husband,  with  the  usual  inde- 
pendent way  of  thinking  of  a  Frenchman  in 
such  a  case,  had  ensconced  her  in  the  carriage, 
as  they  waited  at  the  comer  of  the  street,  rather 
than  expose  her  to  the  torrents  of  rain  which 
were  falling. 

"Ahi!  ahi!  ahi!  Oh  la!  la!  la!  la!  Oh, 
je  suis  morte !  Ah,  je  suis  ecrasee !  Ah,  je 
suis  tuee  !     Ahi ! — ahi !  ahi !  ahi !" 

As  she  stood  shaking  herself  upon  the  grass, 
and  endeavouring  to  restore  a  little  order  to  her 
toilette. 

But  who  was  drawn  forth  next  ? 

Wrapped  in  a  dark  gray  domino — her  yet 
unclasped  mask  perfectly  blistered  with   her 
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penitent  tears — almost  insensible  with  grief  anJ 
terror — the  unhappy  Lisa  is  torn  rather  thau 
dragged  from  the  carriage. 

"  Where  am  I  ? — What  is  it  ? — Who  are  yon  T 

She  is  clasped  to  the  bosom  of  her  Emilia ! 

Her  arms  cast  passionately  round  thatdevotal 
friend,  she  clings  to  her  as  the  dying,  drowning 
wretch  clings  to  the  rock  on  which  he  hangs. 
She  casts  one  grateful,  worshipping  look  at  her 
face,  and  faints  into  a  death-swoon  in  her  arms. 

And  was  there  no  one  else  in  that  broken 
carriage? 

No — thanks  be  to  Heaven !  the  destroyer  was 
not  there. 

He  was  a  heartless  and  inconstant  man  ;  and 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  sacrificing  the 
hapless  Mrs.  Lenox  to  his  vanity,  the  thirst  for 
conquest  and  amusement  had  not  forsaken  him. 
Having  secured  his  victim,  and  given  directions 
to  his  courier,  he  had  returned  to  the  rooms  to 
amuse  himself  with  the  Belinda  of  the  evening, 
ordering  the  carriage  to  proceed  with  all  de- 
spatch, and  promising  to  overtake  it  in  a  few 
hours. 

To  this  almost  incredible  piece  of  heartless- 
ness  was  Emilia  indebted  for  the  unspeakable 
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satisfaction  of  learning  that  the  Duke  was  not 
in  the  carriage. 


Emilia,  with  much  the  same  feeling  with  which 
the  mother  strains  to  her  breast  the  child  just 
rescued  from  the  devouring  flames,  raised  the  in- 
sensible figure  in  her  arms,  and,  while  her  tears 
of  grateful  rapture  were  bathing  her  in  torrents, 
carried  the  helpless  form  of  her  Lisa  into  a  cot- 
tage hard  by. 

It  was  by  this  time  six  o'clock,  and  the  cot- 
tagers were  all  up  and  astir. 

A  crowd  of  people  soon  gathered  about  the 
broken  carriage,  and  assisted  to  disengage  the 
postillions  from  their  fallen  horses  and  entangled 
harness. 

One  of  the  postillions  was  very  much  hurt ; 
his  leg  was  broken,  and  he  appeared  to  have 
sustained  some  grievous  bodily  injury.  Seeing 
a  farm-house  at  some  little  distance,  of  rathfer 
better  appearance  than  the  miserable  cottage 
entered  by  Emilia,  Mr.  Wilcox  had  procured  a 
shutter,  and,  despatching  a  messenger  to  the 
nearest  surgeon,  had  carried  the  unfortunate 
man  there,  and  remained,  with  his  usual  good- 
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Batnre,  bv  the  poor  fel 
anl  eadeavoarinj  to  ai 
surgeon  should  arrive. 

It  wa«  while  he  wa 
chariot  and  four  was 
the  bill — the  voice  of  i 
is^  to  the  pof  tillion  w; 
suipped  at  the  scene  of 

A  vonn;  ^ntleman 
dre«se<l  the  terror-str 
wiih  eo:iil  raj*  and  i 
pened.  aaJ  where  was 

The  courier  conlJ  o; 
matter  &n  ei^planation, 
bj"  the  vooiferatioRs  of 

The  pentleman  listei 
of  TeiatKin  and  impai 
prepared  to  enter  the  i 
indirated. 

Bot    here  he  was 
Emilia. 

"  Yon  are  not  comii 
spirit:  '-this  is  no  j 
kindest  and  best  thing 
npDtatioD  TOQ  hare  » 
to  retuni  immediate!; 
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servants  who  were  upon  the  broken  carriage 
proceed  to  their  destination  in  the  chaise  which 
brought  me.  Show  yourself  this  morning  at  all 
the  places  you  usually  frequent;  send  those 
abroad  who  have  alone  witnessed  what  has 
passed ;  and  let  the  hideous  and  disgraceful  ad- 
venture of  this  night  be  buried  in  darkness  and 
silence  for  ever. 

"  You  will  do  this,'*  said  she,  authoritatively 
and  sternly — "  you  will  do  this,  for  the  sake  of 
one  to  whom  you  have  proved  yourself  so  cruel 
an  enemy.  It  may  yet  be  possible  to  restore  her 
to  that  place,  which,  thank  Heaven !  she  has  not 
yet  forfeited :  and  may  you,  my  lord,  learn  to 
rejoice,  as  I  do,  that  the  misery  you  were  pre- 
paring for  her  has  been  averted," 

He  stood  crestfallen  and  cowed  before  her. 

At  last  he  said,  mustering  his  pride,  and  col- 
lecting his  spirits — 

"  And  have  you  had  the  heroism  alone  to 
pursue  your  friend,  in  this  generous  cause,  or  is 
there  not  some  other,  of  whom  I  may  ask  the 
question,  by  what  right  he,  at  least,  presumes  to 
interfere  in  my  affairs !" 

"  Every  one  has  a  right  to  interfere  to  prevent 
crime,"  said  she,  indignantly ;  ^^  and  he  must  be 
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base  indeed  who  would  revenge  himself  upon 
the  man  who  has  saved  him  from  the  perpetn- 
tion  of  guilt  such  as  this  !" 

She  was,  however,  most  anxious  that  no  meet- 
ing should  take  place  between  the  Duke  ami 
Mr.  Wilcox.  She  feared  the  spirit  of  her  good 
friend  might  not  tamely  submit  to  iusalts  which 
the  Duke  might  ofter. 

But  her  generons  spirit  and  persuasive  reason 
triumphed  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  instances. 

Struck  by  her  generous  devotion  —  her 
righteous  abhorrence  of  crime — her  truth  and 
spirit — the  insolent  indifference  to  wrong  at  last 
gave  way;  he  coloured,  he  faltered,  he  tumeJ 
away  in  silence,  and,  without  uttering  a  word 
more,  entered  his  carriage,  and  Emilia  had  tht 
inexpressible  consolation  of  seeing'  him  drive  of 
to  town. 

The  French  servants  in  Emilia's  chaise  wer 
sent  on  to  Dover,  never  having  even  seen  tin 
face  of  the  young  lady  left  behind. 

All  this  had  consumed  much  time. 

It  was  ten  o'clock,  at  least,  before  the  Dab 
entered  the  chaise  to  return  to  town  ,-  and 
Emilia,  though  extremely  anxious  to  communi- 
cate with  Mr.  Danby,  was  still  more  desirons 
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not  to  afford  the  slightest  clue  by  which  this 
odious  adyenture  could  come  to  light.  She 
could  send,  therefore,  no  message  through  the 
postillion ;  and  she  resolved  not  to  procure  fresh 
horses  and  a  carriage  to  remove  Lisa,  till  the 
ruins  of  the  Duke's  equipage  had  been  taken  away. 

This  occupied  two  hours  more. 

They  were  passed  by  the  bed  on  which  Lisa 
lay,  holding  her  deliverer's  hand  in  hers,  cover- 
ing it  with  her  kisses,  and  bathing  it  with  her 
repentant  tears ;  uttering,  all  the  while,  the  most 
fervent  ejaculations  of  thankfulness,  now  to 
Heaven,  and  now  to  her  Emilia,  for  her  preser- 
vation. 

Rare  and  almost  unexampled  fate !  She  had 
been  suffered  to  stand  upon  that  dreadful 
threshold  which  ushers  the  miserable  victim  into 
the  confines  of  vice.  She  had  been  allowed  to 
realize  all  its  deformity  and  to  taste  of  its 
misery  and  its  terrors — and  she  had  been  spared, 
as  by  a  miracle,  and  been  snatched  from  de- 
struction by  the  energy  and  courage  of  her  only 
friend. 

Her  extasy  of  thankfulness  was  almost  more 
than  she  could  bear.  Emilia  feared  at  moments 
that  she  would  expire  in  her  arms. 
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Then  she  would  talk  wildly  of  the  children, 
from  whom  she  had  parted,  as  she  thoaght,  for 
ever,  and  whom  she  now  so  soon  should  sw 
again  ;  and  then  her  hysteric  taugh  tang  throogh 
the  cottage.  Bat  the  name  of  her  deeply  injaied 
hnsband  never  once  crossed  her  lips. 

At  last,  Mr.  Wilcox  returned  from  whence  he 
had  been  employed  assisting  the  injured  men 
and  horses;  and  a  messenger  having  been  de- 
spatched for  a  chaise  from  Tnnbridge,  abont 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Emilia,  support- 
ing the  fainting  Lisa  in  her  arms,  entered  tite 
chaise :  Mr.  Wilcox  followed  after ;  the  steps  are 
up,  the  door  is  shat,  and  they  are  off  on  thek 
return  to  town. 


i 


I  have  hnrried  through  scenes  odious  and 
painful,  but  upon  which,  perhaps,  I  might  bsTe 
lingered,  with  profit,  longer,  because  I  share 
your  impatience  to  know  what  had  become  of 
the  unhappy  Mr.  Dauby. 

We  left  him  in  that  paroxysm  of  despair 
which  visits  men  like  him,  unused  to  violent 
sensations,  nnhabituated  to  that  struggle  with 
themselves  which  finally  acliieves  the  Tictray, 
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and  restores,  at  least,  the  equilibrium  of  the 
miud   no   young  and   romantic  girl  was   ever 
more  completely  the  slave  of  her  affections  than* 
was  Mr,  Danby. 

The  prospect  of  his  life  had  long  been  cloudy 
— at  length  a  sudden  gleam  of  brightness  and 
of  hope  had  illuminated  his  heart  with  a  joy  too 
great  for  words.  Then  suddenly,  and  at  once, 
and  without  preparation,  the  sun  of  his  existence 
set  in  night,  and  he  was  lost  in  the  most  hideous 
darkness. 

He  had  no  arms  with  which  to  resist  the  in- 
tensity of  his  feelings ;  he  had  no  other  senti- 
ments to  divert  the  force  of  this  one  passion  to 
which  he  had  abandoned  his  soul.  The  idea  of 
life  became  insupportable ;  it  was  in  obedience  to 
instinct  rather  than  as  the  result  of  reflection,  that 
he  went  out  to  seek  the  means  of  destroying  it. 

Pity  him  —  compassionate  the  force  of  an 
honest  affection,  however  blameworthy  its  de- 
monstration, and  drop  the  veil  in  sorrow  over 
the  vast  but  hasty  error  of  such  a  man ! 


We  left  Mrs.   Danby  returning  home  with 
tottering  steps,  miserable,  in  spite  of  the  hard- 
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ness  of  her  heart,  at  the  eight  of  her  son's  ei< 
treme  misenr.  She  was  old :  emotion  is  larel] 
'excited  in  the  old ;  they  are  passive  to  the  ordi 
MIX  effect  of  ordinarT  events ;  but  awaken  i 
within — shake  the  aged  and  decayed  tree,  ani 
it  falU. 

She  tottered  alonj:,  leaning  upon  Biggs  an 
Sa^an :  Snsan  no  longer  cheering  her  witti  com 
fortable  words,  but  silent  and  distracted  by  he 
own  doubts,  but  certainly  doubting  still. 

Suddenly,  one  of  those  ideas  which,  gleamiuj 
lite  an  unexpected  flash  of  winter  lightning 
»trike  across  the  thought — coming  we  know  no 
wheTice,  and  leading  we  know  not  whither— 
boi  suddenly  interrupting  the  present  train  o 
ideas,  and  arising,  it  would  seem,  from  no  fore 
g\*ne  as^iviation — struck  across  her  mind. 

She  suddenlv  dropped  her  mistress's  arm. 

"  Bless  you.  Mr.  Biggs  !  take  her  home,  aD( 
tell  the  girl  to  lay  her  on  the  bed  till  I  get  in 
I  mu^f  ro  back  again  for  a  moment." 

*•  ^^'haI  are  you  going  away  for,  Susan  ?"  saii 
her  mistress,  peerishly.  "How  can  I  get  bomi 
without  TOur  help  ?— and  I'm  sure  nobody  xhai 
pat  me  to  bed  but  yon." 

"  Nerer  heed  me,  madam.     Get  home  as  wel 
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as  you  can  with  Mr.  Biggs.  PU  not  be  five 
minutes  after  you.  Take  care  of  her,  for  mercy's 
sake,  Mr.  Biggs !  for  she's  as  weak  as  an  infant." 

And  before  he  could  answer  her,  she  was  out 
of  sight. 

She  walked  fast  —  she  almost  ran;  pushing 
her  way  among  the  foot  passengers,  who  were 
now  rapidly  filling  the  flagways — thrusting  them 
on  this  side  and  on  that  with  the  force  of  a  mad- 
woman as  she  hurried  along. 

She  reached  Chancery  Lane,  and  knocked  like 
thunder  at  the  door. 

Mary,  half  asleep  after  the  night's  watching, 
opened  it. 

"Bless  you,  girl!  let  me  in.  Where's  the 
master  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know !  Gone  to  his  chambers, 
I  suppose.  He  went  out  directly  after  you 
was  gone." 

She  flew  to  his  chambers ;  but  he  had  not 
been  there. 

The  heart  of  poor  Susan  now  began  to  beat 
with  a  violence  very  unusual  with  that  stout 
heart  of  hers  ;  her  stalwart  frame  shook  like  an 
aspen ;  her  large,  ruddy  face  was  pale  as  the 
shadow  of  death.     What  should  she  do  ? 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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Would  be  ever  come  home  a^ain  ? — and  if  so, 
how  would  he  be  carried  home  I 

She  saw  him  stretched  apoD  a  bier,  her  loved, 
her  honoured,  her  reverenced  Matthew  Danby 
drawn  from  the  shrouding  waters,  or  victim  oi 
the  poison  given  bj  his  own  liaud. 

Would  they  bring  him  to  his  chambers  wheE 
they  had  found  him  —  would  they  bring  him  U 
his  deserted  home  ? 

Uncertain — unable  to  move  from  the  spot— 
hesitating,  but  turning  her  eyes  first  oue  w»y, 
then  the  other,  she  stood  upon  the  threshold  i^ 
the  bouse,  from  which  she  could  command  a  rien 
of  the  door  of  his  chambers. 

What  is  that  coming  up  the  street  ? 

Who  is  he  —  that  old,  decrepid  man,  wh( 
totters  as  he  walks,  and  seems  scarc«ly  hall 
alive  ?     Is  it  he  ? 

No ;  he  was  at  least  a  foot  taller  than  tb&l 
poor,  shrunken  being. 

Ah,  but  it  is  he. 

She  withdraws  a  little  within  the  Loose ;  bui 
still  holding  the  door  ajar  as  she  watches  him. 

He  advances  very  slowly,  and  walking  as  H 
he  hardly  could  walk — he  approaches — he  passes 
the  door  of  his  chambers — he  reaches  the  house, 
and  enters. 
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Susan  bangs-to  the  door  behind  him.    He  has 
a  phial  in  his  hand.... 
It  is  full ! 


To  dash  the  phial  with  one  blow  of  her  mighty 
list  to  the  earth — to  catch  him  in  her  large  and 
bony  arms,  and  clasp  him  to  her  heart  with  a 
shout  rather  than  a  burst  of  tears^  was  the  work 
of  a  second. 

She  disengages  herself — she  holds  him  off — 
she  looks  at  him  again  and  again. — Yes !  he  is 
still  alive ! 

And  she  bursts  into  a  fresh  passion  of  tears. 

He  looked  somewhat  ruefully  at  the  remains 
of  the  phial  as  they  lay  scattered  on  the  floor, 
and  at  the  laudanum  streaming  over  the  oil- 
cloth. 

He  shook  his  head  sadly. 

"  You  have  done  me  no  kindness,  Susan,"  he 
said :  "  but  let  it  be  as  you  will." 

And  kissing  the  rugged  cheek  of  the  crying 
woman,  he  began  slowly  to  ascend  the  stairs. 

He  went  into  the  sitting-room,  and  sat  down 
in  his  usual  place. 

She  followed  quickly. 

When  she  came  in,  he  pointed  to  his  hand  and 
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nervelesa  ann,  which  it  wag  no  longer  in  hi 
power  to  raise. 


Three  in  the  afternoon  is  striking  opon  aJ 
the  innuraerable  clocks  of  London  —  from  deep 
sOHnding  Paul's  the  voice  is  taken  up,  and  flie 
from  steeple  to  steeple,  over  the  fair  and  wide 
upread  city ;  and  from  the  chapel  of  the  R«ll 
visits  the  silent  recesses  of  Chancery  Lane. 

Susan  has  been  chafiug  his  arm  long;  it  is  a] 
he  will  allow  to  be  done.  He  will  not  be  per 
suaded  to  go  to  bed,  nor  suffer  a  medical  nui 
to  be  sent  for.  He  sits  there  in  his  helpless 
ness ;  and  she,  that  last  and  faithful  friend 
stands  sympathizing  and  sorrowing  by. 

She  has  ordered  Biggg  to  keep  his  master  in 
the  dining-room  ;  she  will  not  allow  her  Matthew 
to  be  disturbed  in  his  misery. 


Suddenly,  a  chaise,  coming  at  a  prodigious 
rate,  is  heard  rattling  up  the  street. 

A  loud  knock  at  the  door  makes  Mr.  Dsnbr 
start  from  a  sort  of  dozing  slumber  into  which 
he  had  fallen  —  steps  are  let  hastily  down — 
voices  are  heard  in  the  lobby — light  and  quick 
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footsteps  ascend  the  stairs ;  the  door  opens — 
'tis  she ! 

Beautiful  as  an  angel !  Her  soft,  white  robes 
flowing  like  ethereal  drapery  round  her.  She 
crosses  the  floor,  falls  upon  his  neck,  bursts  into 
tears,  and  cries — 

"  I  have  saved  her !" 

He  gave  a  deep  groan — struggled  —  choked 
— there  is  a  rattle  in  his  throat. 

•'  Grood  God  of  Heaven !  what  is  this  ? 
Susan  !  Susan ! — brandy !  —  Mr.  Danby !  —  dear 
— dear  Mr.  Danby! — brandy!  brandy! — ^there, 
for  my  sake!  Nay,  open  your  eyes.  He  is 
going — he  is  going !" 

She  pours  the  brandy  down  his  throat — ^her 
tears  streaming  in  torrents  over  his  face.  She 
wraps  her  arms  round  him  — she  bathes  his 
temples — she  kisses  his  forehead.  Had  his  spirit 
even  crossed  the  mysterious  threshold,  I  believe 
such  embraces  would  have  had  power  to  call  it 
back. 

He  opened  his  eyes — ^he  saw  the  impassioned 
aflection  speaking  in  every  working  feature — 
and  fell  helpless  and  nerveless — ^but  living — into 
her  arms. 
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There  was  an  end,  from  that  time  and  for 
erer,  of  all  restraints,  of  all  misunderstandings, 
of  all  coldaese,  of  all  unfaappiness  between 
them. 

They  loved  one  another. 

1  shall  not  expose  his  transports  to  yon— a 
stranger  shall  not  intermeddle  with  his  joy.  1 
leave  him  in  the  fruition  of  that  felicity  which  a 
heart  80  honest,  simple,  and  feeling  as  his  will 
Booner  or  later  certainly  obtain,  from  a  heart 
as  simple,  good,  and  honest  as  bis  own. 

Few  and  brief  were  the  words  of  explanation ; 
and  leave  was  obtained  and  given  to  bring  the 
penitent  and  forlorn  one  home. 

The  beautiful  Lisa,  now  no  longer  petulant 
and  perverse,  but  humbled,  grateful,  and  sad, 
wrapped  closely  in  her  veil  and  large  cloak,  is 
received  into  Emilia's  home — that  dark,  wretched, 
despised  home,  now  bright  with  the  radiance  of 
affection  and  virtue. 

To  her  it  seeme  like  paradise. 


And  Mr  Wilcox.... 

In  the  midst  of  her  various  causes  for  anxiety 
and  excitement,  will  she  forget  him  ? — No. 
She  has  found  time  to  slip  down  stairs  as  he 
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waited  in  the  passage,  and  to  bold  a  brief  con- 
sultation upon  wbat  should  next  be  done.  He 
promises  to  make  his  way  to  Grosvenor  Street, 
and  learn  how  things  are  situated  there,  and  to 
prepare  the  way  for  Mrs.  Lenox's  return.  They 
agreed  that  they  could  not  venture  to  take  her 
to  her  husband's  house  before  some  preparation 
had  been  made.  It  was  possible  that  the  in- 
dignant and  too  passionate  Colonel  Lenox  might 
have  already  given  orders  that  the  doors  should 
be  shut  against  her,  and  thus  that  scandal,  which 
they  were  so  anxious  to  avoid,  be  occasioned  by 
a  refusal  on  the  part  of  her  own  servants  to  ad- 
mit her. 

Emilia  had  taken  the  trembling  and  exhausted 
Lisa  up  stairs,  and  had  laid  her  upon  her  own 
bed;  and  then,  having  kissed  her  father,  and 
answered  his  inquiries  in  a  brief  and  hurried 
manner,  she  returned  to  the  drawing-room  and 
to  Mr.  Danby. 

He  was  still  sitting  in  his  chair.  She  drew  a 
small  one  to  his  side,  and  took  hold  of  his  hand. 

"  Not  that  hand,  my  dear,"  said  he,  quietly ; 
"  the  other  for  ever,  my  Emilia." 

Such  a  pang — such  a  feeling  of  tenderness  at 
this  deep,  this  devoted  love,  crossed  her  heart. 
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as  she  compreheuded,  from  Sasan's  explaiKttiou, 
what  had  occurred  ! — You  may  perhaps  imagine 
its  force  in  a  character  such  as  hers. — 

She  was  asking  hasty  questions  in  the  little 
back  room,  where  she  had  withdrawn  to  write 
immediately  for  a  physician ;  while  Snsan,  in 
her  naaal  impetuous  aud  unstudied  nuuiDer, 
was  detailing  all  that  bad  passed  ;  Emilia's  tears 
falling  fast  upon  the  paper  on  which  she  was 
writing  her  basty  scrawl.  Susan  departed  im- 
mediately with  the  missive,  and  she  returned  to 
sit  by  her  basband. 

'*  Ah !"  said  she,  with  a  tone  of  gentle  anJ 
tender  reproach;  "bow  could  you  mistrust  me 
so  fer,  Mr.  Danby  ?  Do  you  not  know,  thai 
not  for  all  the  universe  contains,  woald  I  h 
guilty  of  a  wrong  like  this  ?  and  do  you  noi 
also  know  that  the  universe  itself  should  noi 
tempt  nie  to  leave  tfou  f  Do  you  think  my  heari 
is  as  cold  as  marble — that  I  could  remain  foi 
ever  insensible  to  such  an  atfectioa  as  yours 
Why  have  you  doubted  me  so  long  ?  Ah,  wickei 
suspicion  !  It  was  the  first  fault  I  ever  noted  ii 
you,"  said  she,  gently  kissing  the  paralyzef 
hand.  "  You  have  paid  too  dearly  for  it — let  il 
be  the  last  of  our  mistakes." 
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"  My  dear,"  he  said,  "  I  have  been  greatly  to 
blame !  but  I  am  sure  yoa  would  think  the  misery 
of  the  last  twenty-four  hours  punishment  enough 
for  all  my  injustice  and  unkindness  to  you. — 
And  I  thank  God  that  he  has  preserved  me  from 
the  crime  which  in  the  depth  of  my  despair  I 
would  have  committed !  —  I  desired  to  die ;  but 
he  has  spared  me  to  enjoy  such  a  full  measure 
of  happiness  as  I  could  not  have  believed  the 
human  frame  was  capable  of  sustaining,  if  I  had 
not  myself  sustained  it." 


The  physician  was  not  long  in  arriving.  He 
gave  hopes  that  the  effects  of  a  stroke  arising 
from  such  violent  emotion,  and  not  from  any 
real  decay  of  the  vital  powers,  might  only  be 
temporary. 

The  event  proved  his  prediction  to  be  just ; 
but  it  was  a  considerable  time  before  the  hand — 
it  was  the  right  hand — recovered  its  powers. 

Even  this  little  circumstance  served  still  fur- 
ther to  unite  them ;  as  she  sat  by  him,  now  no 
longer  pale,  faded,  and  dressed  in  that  dark, 
<liscoloured  costume,  which,  like  the  dingy 
feathers  of  a  bird,  gives  evidence  of  the  failing 
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spirit  of  life  within ....  bat  bright,  delicate, 
elegant,  aud  charming,  in  ber  white  dreas  and 
blue  ribbons ! .    . . 

Did  you  ever  see  that  divine  picture  of 
llayter's — Lady  Rachel  Raseell  taking  notes  foi 
her  husband  at  bis  trial ;  for  that  is  just  as  she 
used  to  look,  sitting  at  her  writing-table  by  the 
side  of  Mr.  Danby's  arm-chair,  receiving  his 
instructions,  lifting  up  her  sensible  and  expressive 
face  full  of  business  and  happiness  —  her  pen 
in  ber  hand,  listening  attentively,  and  then 
turning  away  to  write  what  he  directed,  and 
so  on. 

I  wish  you,  who  think,  as  you  most  of  you 
do,  in  this  onr  year  of  1845 — in  this  our  nine- 
teenth century,  which  indeed  seems,  like  March, 
to  have  come  in  all  stormy,  like  the  raging  lion, 
but  to  be  going  oat,  all  flowers  and  sUk  curtainB, 
like  a  lamb — (I  heard  Susan  make  use  of  this 
confusion  of  images  to  express  her  meaning — ^yon 
are  not  to  suspect  me  of  it) — I  wish  yon,  I  say — 
who  most  of  you,  I  know,  think  that  life  with- 
out every  imaginable  refinement  of  elegance  and 
luxury,  is  a  gift  scarcely  worth  accepting  at  all 
— I  wish  you  could  have  seen  these  two,  in  their 
little  poky  corner  in  Chancery  Lane,  with  their 
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horsehair  seated  chairs,  and  their  walls  —  still 
not  fresh  painted — ^busy  at  their  work  together. 

But  I  dare  say,  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  you* 
would  be  able  to  comprehend  the  beauty  of  the 
picture.  You  would  think  it  a  very  miserable 
and  contemptible  sort  of  happiness  in  such  a 
little  ugly  room. 

People  who  live  in  such  little,  dark,  ugly 
rooms  have  not  even  a  right  to  esteem  themselves 
happy. 

Happiness  is  the  right,  as  well  as  the  attri- 
bute, only  of  those  who  are  clothed  in  purple, 
and  fine  linen,  and  fare  sumptuously  every 
day. 

So  argues  the  nineteenth  century. 

And  I  waste  my  labour  to  prove  it  reasons 
wrong ;  for  such  is  the  abundance  of  its  riches, 
which  it  showers  at  a  railroad  pace  upon  every 
one  who  thinks  it  worth  while  to  hold  out  his  hat 
and  catch  of  them,  that  those  who  cannot  wear 
purple  and  fine  linen  will  soon  be  so  few,  that, 
to  the  eye  of  political  economy,  it  will  very 
little  matter,  I  suppose,  whether  they  are  happy 
or  not. 

And  now,  like  some  other  authors  I  am  ac- 
quainted with,  who  are  guilty  of  the  same  incon- 
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fjistency — after  haranguing  upon  the  bappioes 
and  advantages  of  Uttle,  close  rooms,  and  old 
shabby  furniture,  I  shall  end  my  story  by  leavin] 
my  heroine  in  a  very  different  place. 
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CHAPTER  LVII. 

O,  what  a  glory  doth  this  world  put  on 
For  him  who,  with  a  fervent  heart,  goes  forth 
Under  the  bright  and  glorious  sky,  and  looks 
On  duties  well  performed,  and  days  well  spent ! 

Longfellow. 

It  might  be  five  or  six  months  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  last  chapter. 

I  must  count  back  to  say  how  long;  but 
what  I  know  was,  it  was  on  a  certain  day  in  the 
very  beginning  of  October  of  that  identical  year. 
Now  days  in  October  are,  as  we  all  know,  of 
manifold  kinds — there  are  some  very  rainy,  and 
very  windy,  and  very  cold,  as  has  been  especially 
the  case  in  this  present  year.  But  the  sun  has 
a  good  deal  of  power  still ;  and  if  it  beat  as 
hotly  upon  Emilia's  head  while  she  was  writing 
for  her  husband,  as  it  does  upon  the  old  man, 
while  he  is  writing  for  you,  I  do  not  wonder 
that  she  threw  down  her  pen,  and  looked  heated, 
and  smothered,  and  as  if  she  would  give  the 
world  for  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air. 
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"  You  are  tired,  my  dear,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Mr.  Danby,  with  one  of  his  quiet  smiles ;  "  but 
would  you  oblige  me,  before  you  and  Susan  set 
out  upon  your  walk,  by  first  reading  this  deed 
aloud  to  me.  It  may  need  a  little  eoirectioH. 
which  youT  pen  shall  give  it,  and  then  von  ^hall 
be  at  liberty  to  go  a-walking." 

She  took  up  the  paper,  and  changed  colour  a 
little  at  the  title. 

"  Deed  of  conveyance  of  the  Oaks  Manor- 
house  and  estate." 

"  Read  on,"  said  he. 

She  did  so,  and  had  become  lawyer  enough 
by  this  time  to  understand,  that  it  was  pnrchased 
for  and  conveyed  to 

Whom? 

To  herself 

"  I  never  made  yon  a  wedding  present,"  said 
be.  "  Come,  Emilia,  seal  it  with  a  kiss,  and  it 
is  yours." 


It  was  at  the  Oaks  that  I  made  their  acquaint- 


My  business  in  life,  as  yon  by  this  time  know, 
has  been  to  make  acquaintance  with  all  sorts  of 
people,  and  to  learn  their  adventures. 
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You  know,  having  no  family  ties  of  my  own, 
my  destiny  has  been  to  be  a  mere  looker-on. 

When  I  knew  them,  they  spent  the  finest  part 
of  every  year  at  the  Oaks,  at  least  Emilia  did. 
Mr.  Danby  conld  not  live  long  away  from  his 
chambers,  so  he  went  to  and  fro. 

He  gets  down  to  luncheon  easily  in  these  days, 
as  you  can  believe. 

The  Oaks  is  a  charming  place,  though  there 
is  nothing  particularly  romantic,  or  of  any  very 
remarkable  character  about  it,  if  we  except  its 
very  fine  timber,  and  thickety  woods.  The 
terrace  is  preserved  with  the  utmost  care,  and  at 
the  end  of  it,  sedulously  repaired,  is  a  very 
ancient  green,  wooden  seat — ^it  is  nearly  become 
touchwood  with  age. 

Everything  is  kept  in  the  finest  order.  It  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  mistress  that  so  it  should  be. 

I  think  you  might  be  rather  disappointed  in 
Emilia's  appearance,  after  all  I  have  said ;  be- 
cause I  have  talked  of  her  beauty;  but  you 
would  probably  not  call  it  beauty. 

Hers  is,  however,  the  most  charming,  and 
interesting,  and  agreeable  countenance  I  ever 
beheld;  so  open,  so  engaging,  so  noble  and 
frank  in  its  expression,  united  to  that  very  first 
of  graces,  the  character  of  a  high  intelligence, 
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Lenox;  for  you  will  not  easily  believe  that, 
after  having  effected  so  much  for  her  friend's 
happiness,  Emilia  rested  content  till  she  had 
completed  her  work,  and,  by  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Danby,  reconciled  her  with  her  husband. 

Colonel  Lenox  had,  it  is  true,  in  his  first  fit 
of  passion  and  desperation,  left  his  home,  and 
resolved  to  return  to  it  no  more. 

But  he  had  not  been  many  hours  away,  before 
better  feelings  began  to  visit  the  father's  heart ; 
he  thought  of  his  children,  and  wrote  to  Emilia 
a  letter,  such  as  it  at  last  became  him  to  write, 
intreating  her  to  visit  the  unfortunate  little 
creatures,  thus  abandoned  by  both  their  parents, 
and  to  tell  him  how  things  went  with  them. 

This  furnished  the  opening  for  further  com- 
munication. 

Emilia,  though  she  had  not  ventured  to  restore 
her  friend  to  her  home  till  authorized  by  her 
husband,  fetched  Nurse  and  the  little  ones  to 
the  side  of  that  bed,  where,  at  length  yielding 
to  the  effect  of  the  long  and  violent  excitement 
she  had  been  enduring,  the  sick  and  feeble 
mother  lay. 

She  allowed  her  to  clasp  these  recovered 
treasures  to  her  heart,  to  cover  them  with  kisses, 
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to  bathe  tbem  with  her  tears,  and  in  faltering 
and  broken  accents,  again  and  again  to  pooT 
forth  her  fervent  thanks  and  blessing  upon  tJie 
bead  of  the  friend  who  had  saved  her. 

The  long  maladie  de  langueur  which  socceeded 
gave  Lisa  time  to  reflect — she  wantMl  neither » 
good  understanding  nor  a  good  heart. 

She  rose  from  her  bed  chastised  and  corrected ; 
and  if  a  hasty  word  in  future  would  rise  to  her 
lips,  the  blush  of  shame  would  rise  as  readilj...- 
It  was  repented  of,  apologized  for,  and  pardon 
asked  and  given,  before  the  words  had  time  to 
cool  upon  the  ear. 

Colonel  Lenox  had  also  found  time  for  reflec- 
tion. The  idea  of  the  horrible  snare  into  which, 
by  hia  irrational  violence,  he  bad  been  about  to 
precipitate  this  young  and  thoughtless  being, 
whom  be  bad  sworn  to  cherish  and  to  protect, 
rose  reproachful  before  bis  imagination.  He 
started  with  horror  at  himself,  as  one  about  to 
fling  a  helpless  creature  before  the  jaws  of  a  de- 
vouring moueter;  and  he  began  to  believe  thai 
even  he  might  have  been  greatly  to  blarae. 

The  influence  of  Emilia  and  Mr.  Danby  wen 
successful  in  at  length  restoring  them  to  eacli 
other ;  and  a  new  life  was  begun,  not,  it  is  true: 
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unchequered  or  unclouded — ^how  could  two  such 
faulty  beings  escape  faults? — but  reasonable, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  happy,  and  growing  more 
and  more  happy  every  day.  For  the  serious 
cares  of  life,  to  which  he  devoted  himself,  and 
which  she  did  her  very  best  to  perform  tolerably, 
began  to  occupy  their  time  and  thoughts. 

As  soon  as  she  was  sufficiently  recovered,  he 
took  his  wife  and  children  abroad. 

The  Duke  had  kept  his  own  counsel — ^the 
escapade  of  the  masquerade  had  never  trans- 
pired, and  the  pride  of  Colonel  Lenox  escaped 
the  greatest  punishment  it  could  have  received. 

I  used  often  to  meet  them  at  the  Oaks ;  for 
they  spent  a  great  part  of  the  year  at  Haldi- 
mands. 

They  were,  when  I  saw  them,  two  of  the 
handsomest  people  I  ever  beheld. 

His  was  really  a  noble  face  and  figure ;  but 
there  was  still  something  haughty,  and,  I 
thought,  a  little  hard  in  his  expression,  which 
never  made  him  a  great  favourite  with  me. 

And  she,  in  spite  of  her  excessive  beauty  and 
elegance,  had  a  something,  it  might  be  in  the 
least  affected,  or  was  it  only  incomequentCy  as  our 
neighbours  say,  I  could  not  exactly  tell  what 
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it  was,  but  she  pleased  me   mnch  less  than 
Emilia. 


The  person  I  like  best  to  meet  at  the  Oaks  is 
Mr.  Wilcox.  He  never  married — he  continued 
to  lead  a  bachelor's  life,  at  the  Headston  house, 
which  he  had  inherited,  as  you  know,  from  his 
father. 

It  is  the  prettiest  place  I  ever  saw. 

An  old,  low-roofed,  peaked  and  gabled  Eliza- 
bethan hoase,  really  built  in  that  grand  woman's 
reign,  with  narrow  windows,  and  their  stone 
mullions,  and  their  small  panes,  and  the  thatch 
thick  enough  to  harbour  myriads  of  swallows;  ami 
the  chimneys,  wreathed  and  clustered,  the  most 
ornamental  things  about  the  house.  It  is  bnried 
in  a  thicket  of  hazels,  and  birches,  and  beeches; 
but  there  is  a  paved  walk  in  front,  shaped  like 
a  T,  which  runs  opposite  the  windows.  This 
walk  leads  domi  straight  from  the  house  to  a 
wide,  pebbly  trout-stream,  clear  as  glass,  ami 
shining  like  crystal,  and  all  hung  over  it«  higb 
banks  with  nuts,  and  tufts  of  grass,  and  tra- 
veller's joj,  and  wild  geraniums.  There  are 
pleutj,  too,  of  old-fashioned  flowers,  stragglinf,' 
up  against  the  house-wall — ^marigolds  and  holly- 
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hocks,  and  virgin's  bower,  and  such  like  —  it  is 
not  very  neat;  but  it  is  so  excessively  wild, 
rustic,  and  pretty. — 

You  enter  the  hall,  which  is  a  low,  rambling, 
dark  sort  of  place,  the  opposite  casement  window 
being  buried  in  rose-bushes.  It  is  almost  sur- 
rounded with  low  benches,  made  of  twisted  oak 
branches,  and  tapestried  with  rural  spoils,  and 
the  implements  of  rural  sports. 

Here  there  is  the  fox's  brush — and  there  is 
the  otter's  paw — and  there  the  wild  cat's  hide — 
and  there  antlers  with  so  many  tines — and  there 
a  fishing-basket  and  rods — and  there  a  gray  kite 
stuffed — and  there  a  wild  swan's  skin,  Bnd 
curious  mosses,  and  curious  branches  of  trees,  and 
odd  bits  of  minerals  and  shells;  and  all  the 
natural  curiosities  which  Mr.  Wilcox,  in  his 
various  rambles  with  nature,  has  collected. 

He  is  now  sitting  upon  a  bench,  dressed  in 
his  fisher's  jacket,  and  with  the  strangest  cap 
you  ever  saw  upon  his  head — is  putting  the  last 
rigging  to  a  boat,  which  he  is  finishing  for  that 
fine  boy,  who  is  deeply  engaged  in  observing  his 
operations,  while  the  loveliest  little  creature  you 
ever  saw,  in  her  white  frock,  little  naked,  half- 
socked  legs,  and  straw  bonnet  and  blue  ribbons, 
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is  holding  bb  hand,  and  fixing  her  large  bke 
eyes  upon  the  gaudy,  silken  streanieis. 

She  wants  them  to  play  with,  the  little  crea- 
ture ;  but  does  not  like  to  ask  for  them. 

But  if  she  does  not  catcb  the  silks,  she  is 
catching  something  else,  that  beauteous  little 
thing,  whose  name  is  Flora  Lenox. — -She  has 
laid  hold  of  that  great  boy's  heart,  and  she 
never  let  it  go  again. 

In  a  low  parlour,  filled  with  old-fashioDed 
chairs  covered  with  needlework,  the  fruits  of  hi? 
poor  old  mother's  unwearied  industry  for  fifty 
years ;  at  another  low  casemenied,  oriel  window, 
which  is  now  open,  and  where  the  buzzing  of  the 
bees  may  be  heard  among  the  honeysuckles,  which, 
dropping  about  in  the  most  admired  disorder, 
are  half  hiding  the  kitchen-garden  beyond,  sit 
two  ladies. 

My  Emilia — and  the  still  lovely — still  deU- 
cate,  and  sweetly  smiling  Lisa.  They  are  leaning 
their  arms  against  the  wiudow-seat,  looking  now 
into  the  garden,  and  now  at  a  very  tall,  gaunt 
figure  of  a  woman,  her  shawl  pinned  over  her 
black  dress,  in  the  stiffest  and  most  precise 
possible  manner,  who  is  busily  employed  vrith  a 
hammer,  and  knocking  op  a  few  brass-headed 
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nails  under  the  cornice  over  Mr.  Wilcox's 
mantelpiece,  she  being  able  to  reach  to  the 
ceiling  of  his  room  perfectly  well.  The  nails 
are  to  suspend  a  tableau  du  genre^  as  it  is  called, 
of  dead  game,  china  vase,  fruit,  and  flowers,  the 
joint  production  of  the  two  ladies,  who  are  now 
engaged  with — **  a  little  higher,  Susan — a  little 
more  apart,  Susan !"  while  she  raps  lustily  away. 

The  picture  is  a  present  to  Mr.  Wilcox ;  the 
dead  game  by  Emilia,  who  has  become  an  ex- 
cellent artist  in  subjects  of  this  nature ;  the  rest 
by  Mrs.  Lenox — ^greatly  her  superior  in  this  one 
respect. 

Two  gentlemen  are  walking  up  and  down  the 
garden :  one  holds  a  newspaper,  the  other  carries 
his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  is  shuffling  along 
beside  his  lofty  and  splendid-looking  companion. 

They,  of  course,  are  settling  the  affairs  of  the 
nation,  to  which  the  rest  of  the  party  are  shame- 
fully indifferent ;  but  where  are  poor  little 
feverish  Master  Timmy  and  the  baby  ? 

Why,  Master  Timmy  is  in  the  Blues. 

And  the  baby  is  married. 


Now,  was  it  not  better,  dear  reader,  think 
you,  that  all  these  pairs,  once  united,  should  have 
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remained  anited.done  their  duties  by,  and  learned 
to  love  one  anotber,  tban  that   tbey  should  have 

changed  partners,  according  to  the  fashion  uf 
some  of  onr  continental  neighbours,  and  foanii 
mutual  failings,  and  mutual  discontent,  and  fresb 

' 

reason  for  changing  again,  in  every  new  form 
of  the  marriage  life  tbey  might  have  tried?— 

And,  moreover,  is  it  not  just  possible,  think 

you,  that  some  of  the  discomforts  of  married 

life — a  rerv  small  proportion,  of  course — might 
be  ameUorated,  if  husbands  now  and  then  re- 

( 

ceived  a  lesson  in  their  turn,  and  learned  to  cor- 
rect themselves  as  well  as  wives  ? 

THE  END. 
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